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By  Henry  W.  Elliott. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  March  31^  1880. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baird  and  Mr.  Goode,  I 

have  taken  much  pleasure  in  rewriting  my  field  notes  made  upon  the 

Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,  which  I  herewith  inclose  for  the  use  of  the  Gen- 

sus  Office,  now  under  your  direction.    I  also  embody  those  maps  and 

drawings  which  I  think  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of 

my  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  W.  Elliott. 
Hon.  Fbangis  A.  Walker, 

Superintendent  Tenth  Census. 
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THE  SEAL  ISLANDS  OF  ALASKA. 


By  Henbt  W.  Elliott. 


HISTORY  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  MEMOIR. 

The  wbttbr's  opportunitibs  for  observation. — ^During  the  prog- 
of  the  heated  controyersies  that  took  place  pending  the  negotia- 
tion which  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  our  Government 
frequent  references  were  made  to  the  fur  seal.  Strange  to  say,  this 
animal  was  so  vagnely  known  at  that  time,  even  to  scientific  men,  that 
it  was  almost  without  representation  in  any  of  the  best  zoological  col- 
lections of  the  world.  Even  the  Smithsonian  Institution  did  not 
possess  a  x>erfect  skin  and  skeleton.  The  writer,  then,  as  now,  an 
associate  and  collaborator  of  this  establishment,  had  his  curiosity  very 
much  excited  by  those  stories,  and  in  March,  1872,  he  was,  by  the 
joint  action  of  Professor  Baird  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
enabled  to  visit  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
life  and  habits  of  these  animals. 

The  fact  is,*  that  the  acquisition  of  those  pelagic  peltries  had  engaged 
thousands  of  men,  and  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  employed  in 
capturing,  dressing,  and  selling  fur-seal  skins  during  the  hundred 
years  just  xmssed  by;  yet,  h*om  the  time  of  Steller,  away  back  as  far 
as  1751,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  the  scientific  world 
actually  knew  nothing  definite  in  regard  to*  the  life  history  of  this 
valuable  animal.  The  truth  connected  with  the  life  of  the  fur  seal, 
as  it  herds  in  countless  myriads  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  Alaska,  is 
far  stranger  than  fiction.  Perhaps  the  existing  iterance  has  been 
caused  by  confounding  the  hair  seal,  Phoca  vUvlinaj  and  its  kind, 
with  the  creature  now  under  discussion.  Two  animals  more  dissimilar 
in  their  individuality  and  method  of  living  can,  however,  hardly  be 
imagined,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  group,  and  Uve  apparently 
upon  the  same  food. 

Hie  notes,  surveys,  and  hjnpotheses  herewith  presented  are  founded 
upon  the  writer's  personal  observations  in  the  seal  rookeries  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George  during  the  seasons  of  1872  to  1874,  inclusive, 
supplemented  by  his  confirmatory  inspection  made  in  1876.  They 
were  obtained  through  long  days  and  nights  of  consecutive  observa- 
tion, from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  each  seal  season,  and  cover, 
by  actual  surveys,  the  entire  ground  occupied  by  these  animals. 
They  have  slumbered  in  the  author's  portfolio  until  the  present 
moment,  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  desired,  before  making  a  final 
presentation  of  the  history  of  these  islands  and  the  life  thereon,  to 
visit  the  Russian  seal  islands,  the  '' Commanders,"  viz,  Bering  and 
Chopper  islands,  which  lie  to  the  westward,  700  miles  from  our  own, 
and  are  within  the  pale  of  the  Czar's  dominion. 
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Previous  observations  op  Steller  and  others.— In  treating  this 
subject  the  writer  has  trusted  to  nothing  save  what  he  himself  has  seen ; 
for  until  these  life  studies  were  made  by  him  no  succinct  and  consecu- 
tive history  of  the  lives  and  movements  of  these  animals  had  been  pub- 
lished by  any  man.  Fanciful  yarns,  woven  by  the  ingenuity  of  whaling 
captains,  in  which  the  truth  was  easily  blended  with  that  which  was  not 
true,  and  short  paragraphs,  penned  hastily  by  naturalists  of  more  or 
less  repute,  formed  the  knowledge  that  we  had.  Best  of  all  was  the 
old  diary  of  Steller,  who,  while  suffering  bodily  tortures,  the  legacy  of 
gangrene  and  scurvy,  when  wrecked  with  Vitus  Bering  on  the  Com- 
mander Islands,  showed  the  nerve,  the  interest,  and  the  energy  of  a 
true  naturalist.  He  daily  crept,  with  aching  bones  and  watery  eyes, 
over  the  bowlders  and  mossy  flats  of  Bering  Island,  tp  catch  glimpses 
of  those  strange  animals  which  abode  there  then  as  they  abide  to-day. 
Considering  the  physical  difficulties  that  environed  Steller,  the  notes 
made  by  him  on  the  sea  bears  of  the  North  Pacific  are  remarkably 
good;  but,  as  I  have  said,  they  fail  so  far  from  giving  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  these  immense  herds  are  and  do  as  to  be  absolutely 
valueless  for  the  present  hour.  Shortly  after  Steller's  time  great 
activity  sprang  up  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  over  the  capture 
and  sale  of  fur-seal  skins  taken  in  those  localities.  It  is  extraordinary, 
that  though  whole  fleets  of  American,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese  vessels  engaged,  during  a  period  of  protracted  enterprise 
of  over  eighty  years  in  length,  in  the  business  of  repairing  to  the 
numerous  rookeries  of  the  Antarctic,  returning  annually  laden  with 
enormous  cargoes  of  fur-seal  skins,  yet,  as  above  mentioned,  hardly  a 
definite  line  of  record  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  whole  transac- 
tion, involving,  as  it  did,  so  much  labor  and  so  much  capital. 

Former  publications  op  the  writer.  — A  brief  digest  of  the  writer's 
notes,  relating  principally  to  the  business  on  the  islands,  was  prepared 
and  given  to  the  Treasurj^  Department  in  1873-74.  This  was  printed 
by  the  Secretary  and  has  been  the  text  of  guidance,  as  to  observation, 
employed  by  the  agents  of  the  Government  ever  since.  The  maps  and 
sketch  maps  are  herewith  accordingly  given  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time.  The  author,  fearing  that  private  and  personal  affairs  which 
now  confine  him  may  possibly  never  permit  his  going  over  to  the 
Asiatic  rookeries,  thinks  it  perhaps  better  that  what  he  now  knows 
definitely  in  regard  to  the  matter  should  be  published  without  longer 
delay. 

It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  writer  undertook,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Baird,  who  is  the  honored  and  beloved  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  task  of  examining  into  and  report- 
ing upon  this  subject;  and  it  is  also  gratifying  to  add  that  the  state- 
ments of  fact  and  the  hypotheses  evolved  therefrom  by  him  in  1874 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  verified  by  the  inflexible  sequence 
of  events  on  the  ground  itself.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
numerous  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Government 
generally,  who  have  trodden  in  his  footsteps,  amply  testifies  to  their 
stability.     (See  note,  39,  A.) 

geographical  distribution  of  the  fur  seal. 

Peculiarities  of  distribution. — Our  first  thought  in  studying 
the  distribution  of  the  fur  seals  throughout  the  high  seas  of  the  earth 
is  one  of  wonder.  While  they  are  so  widely  spread  over  the  Antarctic 
regions,  yet,  as  we  pass  the  equator  going  north,  we  find  in  the  Atlantic 
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above  the  tropics  nothing  that  resembles  them.  Their  range  in  the 
North  Pacific  is  ^^^tually  confined  to  four  islands  in  Bering  Sea, 
namely,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  of  the  tiny  Pribilof  group,  and 
Bering  and  Copx>er  of  the  Commander  Islands,  large  in  area,  but 
relatively  scant  in  seal  life. 

The  remarkable  discrepancy  which  we  have  alUided  to  may  be  better 
understood  when  we  consider  that  these  animals  require  certain  con- 
ditions of  landing  and  breeding  ground  and  climate,  all  combined,  for 
their  perfect  life  and  reproduction.  In  the  North  Atlantic  no  suitable 
territory  for  their  reception  exists  or  ever  did  exist;  and  really  noth- 
ing in  tiie  North  Pacific  beyond  what  we  have  designated  in  Bering 
Sea  wiU  answer  the  requirements  of  the  fur  seal.  When  we  look  over 
the  Antarctic  waters,  we  are  surprised  at  what  might  have  been  done, 
and  should  have  been  done,  in  those  southern  oceans.  There  we  find 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  finest  seal-breeding  grounds  on  the  western 
coast  of  Patagonia,  the  beautiful  reaches  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
great  extent  of  Desolation  Island,  together  with  the  whole  host  of 
sm^er  islets,  where  these  animals  abounded  in  almost  countless 
numbers  when  first  discovered,  and  should  abound  to-day — millions 
upbn  millions — but  which  have  been,  through  nearly  a  century,  the 
victims  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  directed  by  most  unscrupulous 
and  most  energetic  men.  It  seems  well-nigh  incredible,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  large  fieet,  numbering 
more  than  sixty  sail  and  carrying  thousands  of  active  men,  traversed 
this  coast  and  circumnavigated  every  island  and  islet,  annually 
slaughtering  right  and  left  wherever  the  seal  life  was  found.  Ships 
were  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  fresh,  air-dried,  and  salted 
skins,  and  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  bringing 
mere  nominal  prices — ^the  markets  glutted,  but  the  butchery  never 
stopping. 

The  seal,  grounds  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.— I  will  pass 
in  brief  review  the  seal  grounds  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
Galapagos  Islands  come  first  in  our  purview.  This  scattered  group  of 
small  rocks  and  islets,  uninhabited  and  entirely  arid,  was  fifty  years 
ago  resorted  to  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  animals,  Arc- 
tocephaius  australis^  together  with  many  sea  lions,  Otaria  hookeri. 
Great  numbers  were  then  captured  by  fur  sealers,  who  found  to  their 
sorrow  when  the  skins  were  inspected  that  pelage  was  poor  and  worth- 
less.    A  few  survivors,  however,  remain  to  this  day. 

Along  and  off  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  are  the  St.  Felix  and 
Juan  Fernandez  islands,  the  latter  place  being  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated rookeries  known  to  Antarctic  sealers.  The  west  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia and  a  portion  of  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego  was  in  those  early  days 
of  seal  hunting,  and  is  to-day,  the  finest  connected  range  of  seal-rookery 
ground  in  the  south.  Here  was  annually  made  the  concentrated  attack 
of  that  sealing  fieet  referred  to;  and  one  can  readily  understand  how 
thorough  must  have  been  the  labor,  as  he  studies  the  great  extent  and 
deep  indentation  of  this  coast,  its  thousand  and  one  islands  and  islets, 
and  when  he  sees  to-day  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rookery  of  fur  seals 
known  to  exist  there.  The  Falkland  Islands,  just  abreast  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  were  also  celebrated,  and  a  favorite  resort,  not  only  of 
the  sealers,  but  of  the  whale  fieets  of  the  world.  They  are  recorded, 
in  the  brief  mention  made  by  the  best  authority,  as  fairly  swarming 
with  fur  seals  when  they  were  opened  up  by  Captain  Cook.  There 
is  to-day,  in  the  place  of  the  millions  that  once  existed,  an  insignificant 
number,  taken  notice  of  only  now  and  then. 
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The  Cteorgia  Islands  and  the  Sandwich  gronp— all  a  succession  of 
rocky  islands  and  reefs  awash — the  South  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  the 
Auckland  group,  Campbells  Island,  Emerald  Island,  and  a  few  islets 
lyi^S  j^^^  ^  ^^^  southward  of  New  Zealand,  have  all  been  places  of 
lively  and  continued  butchery;  the  fur  seals  ranging  in  desperation 
from  one  of  those  places  to  the  other  as  tlie  seasons  progressed,  and 
the  merciless  search  and  slaughter  continued.  These  pinnipeds, 
however,  never  went  to  the  southward  of  62^  south  latitude. 

In  considering  the  western  Antarctic  hemisphere,  I  must  not  forget 
also  to  mention  that  the  fur  seal  was  in  early  times  found  up  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  here  and  there  in  little  rookeries,  as  far  north 
as  Cape  St.  Roque;  but  the  number  was  unimportant  when  brought 
into  contrast  with  that  belonging  to  those  localities  which  I  have 
designated.  A  small  cliff-bound  rookery  to-day  exists  at  Cape  Cori- 
entes.  This  is  owned  and  farmed  out  by  Argentina,  and  we  are 
informed  that  in  spite  of  all  their  care  and  attention  they  have 
neither  increased  nor  have  they  diminished  from  their  original  insig- 
nificance; from  this  rookery  only  3,000  to  5,000  were  and  are  annually 
taken.  It  api>ears  as  if  the  fur  seals  had  originally  passed  to  Bering 
Sea  from  the  parent  stock  of  the  Patagonia  region^  up  along  the  coast 
of  South  America,  a  few  tarrying  at  the  dry  and  heated  Galapagos 
Islands,  the  rest  speeding  on  to  the  northward,  disturbed  by  the  clear 
skies  and  sandy  beaches  of  the  Mexican  coast,  on  and  up  to  the  great 
fish-spawning  shores  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Bering  Sea.  There, 
on  the  Pribilof  group  and  the  bluffy  Commander  Islands,  they  found 
that  union  of  cool  water,  well-adapted  landing,  and  moist,  foggy  air 
which  they  had  missed  since  they  left  the  storm-beaten  coasts  far 
below. 

In  the  Antarctic  waters  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  seals  were  found 
at  Tristan  da  Cunha,  principally  on  Little  Nightingale  Island,  to  the 
southward  of  it;  on  Goughs  Island;  on  Bouvets  Island;  Prince 
Edward  and  Marion  islands;  the  Crozette  group,  all  small  rocks,  as  it 
were,  over  which  violent  storms  fairly  swept;  then  we  observe  the 
great  rookeries  of  Eerguelen  Land,  or  Desolation  Island — where 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all  the  oriental  fur  seals  congregated — thence 
over  to  a  small  and  insignificant  islet  known  as  the  Royal  Company, 
south  of  Good  Hope.  This  list  includes  all  the  known  resting  places 
of  the  fur  seal  in  those  waters. 

Former  abundance  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  Extent  of 
EXTERMINATIONS. — In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  it  not 
natural,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  area  and  the  exceedingly 
favored  conditions  of  ground  and  climate  frequented  by  the  fur  seals 
of  the  southern  ocean,  to  say  that  their  number  must  have  been 
infinitely  greater  as  they  were  first  apprehended,  surpassing  all  ade- 
quate description,  when  compared  to  those  which  we  now  regard  as 
the  marvel  and  wonder  of  the  age— the  breeding  rookeries  of  the 
Pribilof  group? 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  work  of  extermination  and  senseless 
destruction  should  have  progressed  as  it  has  to  the  very  verge  of  total 
extinction  ere  anyone  was  qualified  to  take  note  of  and  record  the 
wonderful  life  thus  eliminated.  The  Falkland  Islands  and  Eergue- 
len Land,  at  least,  might  have  been  placed  under  the  same  restrictions 
and  wholesome  direction  which  the  Russians  established  in  the  North 
seas,  the  benefits  of  which  accrue  to  us  to-day,  and  will  forever,  as 
matters  are  now  conducted.  Certainly  it  is  surprising  that  the  busi- 
ness thought,  the  hardheaded  sense,  of  those  early  English  navigators 
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should  not  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Russian  Promyshleniks,  who 
were  renowned  as  the  most  unscrupulous  and  the  greediest  of  gain- 
getters. 

PossmnJTiBS  foe  protection.— The  Falkland  Islands  offer  natural 
conditions  of  protection  by  land  far  superior  to  those  found  on  the 
Pribilof  or  Commander  groups.  They  have  beautiful  harbors  and 
they  lie  In  the  track  of  commerce,  advantages  which  are  not  shared 
by  our  islands.  At  Desolation  Island,  perhaps,  the  difficulties  are 
insuperable  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  coast,  which  is  practi- 
cally inaccessible  to  men  and  nearly  so  to  the  seals;  but  the  Falkland 
Islands  might  have  been  farmed  out  by  the  British  Government  at  a 
trifling  outlay  and  with  exceeding  good  result,  for  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  the  fur  seals  could  rest  there  to-day,  as  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  be  there  to-morrow,  as  our  seals  do  and  are  in  Bering 
Sea.  But  the  work  is  done.  There  is  nothing  down  there  now  val- 
nable  enough  to  rouse  the  interest  of  any  government;  still,  a  begin- 
ning might  be  made  which,  possibly  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  would 
rehabilitate  the  scourged  and  desolated  breeding  grounds  of  the  South 
seas.  We  are  selfish  people,  however,  and  look  only  to  the  present, 
and  it  is,  without  question,  more  than  likely  that  should  any  such 
proposition  be  brought  before  the  British  Parliament  it  would  be  so 
ridiculed  and  exaggerated  by  demagogues  and  ignorant  jesters  as  to 
cause  its  speedy  suppression ;  hence,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  English  Grovernment,  or  any  of  the  other  governments 
controlling  these  many  islands  of  the  Southern  ocean  which  we  have 
named  will  ever  take  a  single  step  in  the  right  direction  as  far  as  the 
encouragement  of  the  fur  seal  to  live  and  prosx)er  in  those  regions 
is  concerned.  When  we  look  at  our  northern  waters,  we  speedily 
recc^nise  the  fact  that  between  North  America  and  Europe,  across 
the  Atlantic  and  into  the  Arctic,  there  is  not  a  single  island  or  islet 
or  stretch  of  coast  that  the  fur  seal  could  successfully  struggle  for 
existence  on.  These  facts  will  become  entirely  clear  when  the  chap- 
ter on  the  habit  of  this  animal  is  reached. 

Isolation  of  the  North  Pacific  rookeries.— In  the  North 
Pacific,  in  prehistoric  times,  a  legend  from  Spanish  authority  states 
that  fur  seals  were  tolerably  abundant  on  the  Santa  Barbara  and 
Guadaloupe  islands,  off  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  peninsula  to 
the  southward.  A  few  were  annually  taken  from  these  islands  up 
to  1835,  and  some  were  wont  to  sport  on  those  celebrated  rocks  off  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  Farralones;  but  no  tradition 
locates  a  seal  rookery  anywhere  else  on  the  northwest  coast,  or  any- 
where else  in  all  Alaska  and  its  islands,  save  the  Pribilof  group,  while 
across  and  down  the  Asiatic  coast  only  the  Commander  Islands  and 
a  little  rock^  in  the  Kuriie  chain  have  been  and  are  resorted  to  by 
them.  The  crafty  savages  of  that  entire  region,  the  hairy  Ainos  of 
Japan,  and  the  Japanese  themselves,  have  for  a  hundred  years  searched 
and  searched  in  vain  for  such  ground. 

Commercial  importance  of  the  Alaska  rookeries.— To  reca- 
pitulate, with  the  exception  of  these  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea,  there 
are  none  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  the  slightest  importance  to-day; 
the  vast  breeding  grounds  bordering  on  the  Antarctic  have  been,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  nationalities — misguided,  short-sighted,  and 
greedy  of  gain — entirely  depopulated;  only  a  few  thousand  unhappy 
stragglers  are  now  to  be  seen  throughout  all  that  southern  area,  where 
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millions  once  were  found,  and  a  small  rookery,  protected  and  fostered 
by  the  government  of  a  South  American  State,  north  and  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  When,  therefore,  we  note  the  eager- 
ness with  which  our  civilization  calls  for  seal-skin  fur,  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  fashion  and  its  caprices,  this  fur  is  and  always  will  be  an 
article  of  intrinsic  value  and  in  demand,  the  thought  at  once  occurs 
that  the  Government  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  this  great 
amphibious  stock  yard  far  up  and  away  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
Bering  Sea,  from  which  it  shall  draw  an  everlasting  revenue  and  on 
which  its  wise  regulations  and  its  firm  hand  can  continue  the  seals 
forever. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

Search  of  Russian  explorers  for  sea  otters  and  seals. — ^AU 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Alaskan  exploration  and  discovery  agree  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribiiof  Islands  in  the  last  century. 
It  was  due  to  the  feverish  anxiety  of  a  handful  of  Russian  fur  gath- 
erers who  desired  to  find  new  fields  of  gain  when  they  had  exhausted 
those  last  uncovered.  Altasov,  and  his  band  of  Russians,  Tartars,  and 
Kossacks,  arrived  at  Kamchatka  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  they  first  found,  of  all  men,  the  beautiful,  costly,  rare  fur 
of  the  sea  otter.  The  animal  bearing^this  pelage  abounded  then  on 
that  coast,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  and  those 
who  came  after  them  had  entirely  extirpated  it  from  that  country. 
Then  the  survivors  of  Bering's  second  voyage  of  observation,  in 
1741-42,  and  Tscherikov  brought  back  an  enormous  number  of  skins 
from  Bering  Island;  then  Michael  Novodiskov  discovered  Attoo,  and 
the  contiguous  islands,  in  1745;  Paikov  came  after  him  and  opened 
out  the  Fox  Islands,  in  the  same  chain,  during  1759;  then  succeeded 
Stepan  Glotov,  of  infamous  memory,  who  determined  Eakiak  in  1763, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  followed  in  order  by  Krenitsin,  1768. 
During  these  long  years,  from  the  discovery  of  Attoo  until  the  last 
date  mentioned  above  a  great  many  Russian  associations  fitted  out  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River,  and  the  Okotsk  Sea,  and  prospected 
therefrom  this  whole  Aleutian  Archipelago  in  search  of  the  sea  otter. 
There  were  perhaps  25  or  30  different  companies,  with  quite  a  fleet  of 
small  vessels,  and  so  energetic  and  thorough  were  they  in  their  search 
and  capture  of  the  sea  otter  that  along  by  1772  and  1774  the  catch  in 
this  group  had  dwindled  down  from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
at  first,  to  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds  at  last.  As  all  men  do 
when  they  find  that  that  which  they  are  engaged  in  is  failing  them, 
a  change  of  search  and  inquiry  was  in  order,  and  then  the  fur  sealj 
which  had  been  noted  but  not  valued  much,  every  year  as  it  went 
north  in  the  spring  through  the  passes  and  channels  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  then  going  back  south  again  in  the  fall,  became  the  source  of 
much  speculation  as  to  where  it  spent  its  time  on  land  and  how  it 
bred.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  its  stopping  one  solitary  hour  on  a 
single  rock  or  beach  throughout  all  Alaska  or  the  northwest  coast. 
The  natives,  when  questioned,  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  igno- 
rant, though  they  believed,  as  they  believe  in  many  things  of  which 
they  have  no  knowledge,  that  these  seals  repaired  to  some  unknown 
land  in  the  north  every  summer  and  left  every  winter.  They  also 
reasoned,  then,  that  when  they  left  the  unknown  land  to  the  north  in 
the  fall  and  went  south  into  the  North  Pacific,  they  traveled  to  some 
other  strange  island  or  continent  there  upon  which  in  turn  to  spend 
the  winter.     Naturally  the  Russians  preferred  to  look  for  the  sup- 
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IX)6ed  winter  resting  places  of  the  fur  seal,  and  forthwith  a  hundred 
schooners  and  shallops  sailed  into  storm  and  fog  to  the  northward 
occasionally,  but  generally  to  the  southward,  in  search  of  this  rumored 
breeding  ground.  Indeed,  if  the  record  can  be  credited,  the  wliole 
bent  of  this  Russian  attention  and  search  for  the  fur-seal  islands  was 
devoted  to  that  region  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  between  Japan 
and  Oregon. 

Pbibilof's  discovery  of  the  islands  which  bear  his  name. — 
Hence  it  was  not  until  1786,  after  more  than  eighteen  years  of  unre- 
mitting search  by  hardy  navigators,  that  the  Pribilof  Islands  were 
discovert.  It  seems  that  a  rugged  Muscovitic  "  stoorman,"  or  ship's 
"  mate,"  Gehrman  Pribilof  by  name,  serving  under  the  direction  and 
in  the  pay  of  one  of  the  many  companies  engaged  in  the  fur  business 
at  that  time,  was  much  moved  and  exercised  in  his  mind  by  the  reve- 
lations of  an  old  Aleutian  shaman  at  Unalaska,  who  pretended  to 
recite  a  legend  of  the  natives,  wherein  he  declared  that  certain  islands 
in  the  Bering  Sea  had  long  been  known  to  Aleuts.  ^ 

Pribilof  commanded  a  small  sloop,  the  St.  George,  which  he  employed 
for  three  successive  years  in  constant,  though  fruitless,  explorations 
to  the  northward  of  Unalaska  and  Unimak,  ranging  over  the  whole 
of  Bering  Sea  from  the  straits  above.  His  ill  success  does  not  now 
seem  strange  when  we  understand  the  currents,  the  wind,  and  fogs  of 
those  waters.  Why,  only  recently,  the  writer  himself  has  been  on  one 
of  the  best-manned  vessels  that  ever  sailed  from  any  port,  provided 
with  good  charts  and  equipped  with  all  the  marine  machinery  known 
to  navigation,  and  that  vessel  has  hovered  for  nine  successive  days 
off  the  north  point  and  around  St.  Paul  Island,  sometimes  almost  on 
the  reef,  and  never  more  than  10  miles  away,  without  actually  know- 
ing where  the  island  was.  So  Pribilof  did  well,  considering,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  summer's  tedious  search,  in  June,  1786,  his 
old  sloop  ran  up  against  the  walls  of  Tolstoi  Mees,  at  St.  George,  and 
when,  though  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  he  could  see  scarce  the  length 
of  his  vessel,  his  ears  were  regaled  by  the  sweet  music  of  seal  rookeries 
wafted  out  to  him  on  the  heavy  air.  He  knew  then  that  he  had  found 
the  object  of  his  search,  and  he  at  once  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
the  Russian  name  and  that  of  his  craft. 

His  secret  could  not  long  be  kept.  He  had  left  some  of  his  men 
behind  him  to  hold  the  island,  and  when  he  returned  to  Unalaska 
they  were  gone.  And  when  the  next  season  had  fairly  opened  a 
dozen  vessels  were  watching  him  and  trimming  in  his  wake.  Of 
course  they  all  found  the  island,  and  in  that  year,  July,  1787,  the 
sailors  of  Pribilof,  on  St.  George,  while  climbing  the  bluffs  and  strain- 
ing their  eyes  for  a  relief  ship,  descried  the  low  coast  and  scattered 
cones  of  St.  Paul,  36  miles  to  the  northwest  of  them.  When  they 
landed  at  St.  George  not  a  sign  nor  a  vestige  of  human  habitation 
was  found  thereon;  but  during  the  succeeding  year,  when  they  crossed 
over  to  St.  Paul  and  took  possession  of  it,  in  turn,  they  were  surprised 
at  finding  on  the  south  coast  of  that  island,  at  a  point  now  known  as 
English  Bay,  the  remains  of  a  recent  fire.  There  were  charred  embers 
of  driftwood  and  places  where  grass  had  been  scorched ;  there  was  a 
pipe,  and  a  brass  knife  handle,  which  I  regret  to  say  have  long  passed 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  any  ethnologist.  This  much  appears  in  the 
Russian  records. 


This  legend  is  translated  by  the  author,  and  published  in  the  Appendix. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  lie  in  the  heart  of  Bering  Sea,  and  are  among 
the  most  insigniiicant  landmarks  known  in  that  ocean.  They  are  sit- 
uated 192  miles  north  of  Unalaska,  200  miles  south  of  St.  Matthews, 
and  about  the  same  distance  westward  of  Cape  Newei^buim  on  the 
mainland. 

Climate.— The  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  are  from  27  to  30 
miles  apart,  St.  Greorge  lying  southeastward  of  St.  Paul.  They  are 
far  enough  south  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  permanent  ice  floes,  upon 
which  polar  bears  could  have  made  their  way  to  the  islands,  though 
a  few  of  these  animals  were,  doubtless,  always  present.  They  laid 
also  distant  enough  from  the  inhabited  Aleutian  districts  and  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  to  have  remained  unknown  to  savage  men. 
Hence  they  afforded  the  fur  seal  the  happiest  shelter  and  isolation, 
for  their  position  seemid  to  be  such  as  to  surround  and  envelop  them 
with  fog  banks  that  fairly  shut  out  the  sun  nine  days  in  every  ten 
during  the  summer  and  breeding  season. 

In  this  location  ocean  currents  from  the  great  Pacific,  warmer  than 
the  normal  t'Cmperature  of  that  latitude,  trending  up  from  southward, 
ebb  and  flow  around  the  islands  as  they  pass,  giving  rise  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  to  constant,  dense,  humid  fog  and  driz- 
zling mists,  which  hang  in  heavy  banks  over  the  islands  and  the  sea 
line,  seldom  dissolving  away  to  indicate  a  pleasant  day.  By  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  October  strong,  cold  winds,  refrigerated  on  the  Siberian 
steppes,  sweep  down  across  the  islands,  carrying  off  the  moisture  and 
clearing  up  the  air.  By  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February 
they  usually  bring,  by  their  steady  pressure  from  the  north  and 
northwest,  great  flelds  of  broken  ice,  sludgy  floes,  with  nothing  in 
them  approximating  or  approaching  glacial  ice.  They  are  not  very 
heavy  or  thick,  but  still,  as  the  wind  blows,  they  compactly  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sea,  completely  shutting  in  the  land,  and  for 
months  at  a  time  hushing  the  wonted  roar  of  the  surf.  In  the  excep- 
tionally cold  seasons  that  succeed  each  other  up  there  every  four  or 
five  years,  for  periods  of  three  and  even  four  months — from  Decem- 
ber to  May  and  sometimes  into  June — the  islands  will  be  completely 
environed  and  icebound.  On  the  other  hand,  in  about  the  same  rota- 
tion occur  the  exceptionally  mild  winters.  Not  even  the  sight  of  an 
ice  floe  is  recorded  during  the  whole  winter,  and  there  is  very  little 
skating  on  the  shallow  lakes  and  lagoons  peculiar  to  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George.     This,  however,  is  not  often  the  case. 

The  breaking  up  of  winter  weather  and  the  precipitation  of  summer 
(for  there  is  no  real  spring  or  autumn  in  these  latitudes)  usually  com- 
mences about  the  first  week  in  April.  The  ice  begins  to  leave  or  dis- 
solve at  that  time  or  a  little  later,  so  that  by  the  1st  or  5th  of  May 
the  beaches  and  rocky  sea  margin  beneath  the  mural  precipices  are 
generally  clear  and  free  from  ice  and  snow,  although  the  latter  occa- 
sionally lies  until  the  end  of  July  or  the  middle  of  August  in  guUies 
and  on  leeward  hill  slopes,  where  it  has  drifted  during  the  winter. 
Fog,  thick  and  heavy,  rolls  up  from  the  sea,  and  closes  over  the  land 
about  the  end  of  May;  this,  the  habitual  sign  of  summer,  holds  on 
steadily  to  the  middle  or  end  of  October  again. 

The  periods  of  change  in  climate  are  exceedingly  irregular  during 
the  autumn  and  spring,  so  called,  but  in  summer  the  cool,  moist, 
shady,  gray  fog  is  constantly  present.    To  this  certainty  of  favored 
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cUmate^  coupled  with  the  perfect  isolation  and  the  exceeding  fitness 
of  the  ground,  is  due,  without  doubt,  that  preference  manifested  by 
the  warm-blooded  animals  which  come  here  every  year  in  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  breed,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
all  other  ground. 

A  large  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  these 
islands  has  been  collected  and  recorded  by  the  Signal  Service,  United 
States  Army,  and  similar  observations  are  still  continued  by  the  agents 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  I  simply  remark  here  that  the 
winter  which  I  passed  upon  St.  Paul  Island  (1872-73)  was  one  of  great 
severity,  and,  according  to  the  natives,  such  as  is  very  seldom  exi)eri- 
enced.  Cold  as  it  was,  however,  the  lowest  marking  of  the  thermometer 
was  only  12''  F.  below  zero,  and  that  lasted  but  a  few  hours  during  a 
single  day  in  February,  while  the  mean  of  that  month  was  18""  above. 
I  found  that  March  was  the  coldest  month.  Then  the  mean  was  12^ 
above,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  March  continues  to  be  the  mean- 
est month  of  the  year.  The  lowest  average  of  a  usual  winter  ranges 
from  22°  to  26^  above  zero;  but  these  quiet  figures  are  simply  inade- 
quate to  impress  the  reader  with  the  exceeding  discomfort  of  the  winter 
in  that  locality.  It  is  the  wind  that  tortures  and  cripples  outdoor 
exercise  there,  as  it  does  on  all  the  seacoast  and  islands  of  Alaska.  It 
is  blowing,  blowing,  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  at  aU  times;  it 
is  an  everlasting  succession  of  furious  gales,  laden  with  snow  and 
sleety  spicul»,  whirling  in  great  drifts  to-day,  while  to-morrow  the 
*^  boorga  "  will  blow  from  a  quarter  directly  opposite,  and  reverse  its 
rift  building  of  the  day  preceding. 

Without  being  cold  enough  to  suffer,  one  is  literally  confined  and 
chained  to  his  room  from  December  until  April  by  this  seolian  tension. 
I  remember  very  well  that  during  the  winter  of  1872-73  I  was  watch- 
ing, with  all  the  impatience  which  a  man  in  full  health  and  tired  of 
confinement  can  possess,  every  opportunity  to  seize  upon  quiet  inter- 
vals between  the  storms  in  which  I  could  make  short  trips  along  the 
tracks  over  which  I  was  habituated  to  walk  during  the  summer;  yet, 
in  all  that  hyemal  season  I  got  out  but  three  times,  and  then  only  by 
the  exertion  of  great  physical  energy.  On  a  day  in  March,  for  exam- 
ple, the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  St.  Paul,  recorded  by  one  of  the  Signal- 
Service  anemometers,  was  at  the  rate  of  88  miles  per  hour,  with  as  low 
a  temperature  as  — 4** !  This  particular  windstorm,  with  snow,  blew 
at  such  a  velocity  for  six  days,  without  an  hour's  cessation,  while  the 
natives  passed  from  house  to  house  crawling  on  all  fours.  No  man 
could  stand  up  against  it  and  no  man  wanted  to.  At  a  much  higher 
temperature — say  at  15**  or  16**  above  zero — ^with  the  wind  blowing  only 
20  or  25  miles  an  hour,  it  is  necessary,  when  journeying,  to  be  most 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  to  guard  against  freezing. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  here  virtually  but  two  seasons — ^winter 
and  summer.  To  the  former  belongs  November  and  the  following 
months  up  to  the  end  of  April,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  20**  to  28° ; 
while  the  transition  of  summer  is  but  a  very  sUght  elevation  of  that 
temperature,  not  more  than  15**  or  20**.  Of  the  summer  months,  July, 
perhaps,  is  the  warmest,  with  an  average  temperature  between  '46 
and  50**  in  ordinary  seasons.  When  the  sun  breaks  out  through  the 
fog,  and  bathes  the  dripping,  water-soaked  hills  and  fiats  of  the  island 
in  its  hot  flood  of  light,  I  have  known  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  60° 
and  64**  in  the  shade,  while  the  natives  crawled  out  of  the  fervent  and 
unwonted  heat,  anathematizing  its  brilliancy  and  potency.  Sunshine 
does  them  no  fi^Dod;  for,  like  the  seals,  they  seem  under  its  influence 
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to  swell  up  at  the  neck.  A  little  of  it  suffices  handsomely  for  both 
Aleuts  and  pinnipedia,  to  whom  the  ordinary  atmosphere  is  much 
more  agreeable. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  snow  melts  here.  This  is  due,  prob- 
ably, to  the  saline  character  of  the  air,  for  when  the  temperature  is 
only  a  single  degree  above  freezing,  and  after  several  successive  days 
in  April  or  May,  at  34°  and  36°,  grass  begins  to  grow,  even  if  it  be 
below  melting  drifts,  and  the  frost  has  penetrated  the  ground  many 
feet  beneath.  I  have  said  that  this  humidity  and  fog,  so  strongly  and 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Pribilof  group,  was  due  to  the  warmer 
ocean  currents  setting  up  from  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  trending  to 
the  Arctic  through  Bering's  Straits,  and  deflected  to  the  southward 
into  the  North  Pacific,  laving,  as  it  flows,  the  numerous  passes  and 
channels  of  the  great  Aleutian  chain;  but  I  do  not  think,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  my  observation  in  this  respect 
warrants  any  conclusion  as  to  so  large  a  gulf  stream  flowing  to  the 
north,  such  as  mariners  and  hydrographers  recognize  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  of  the  kind  equal 
to  it  in  Bering  Sea.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  steady  set-up 
to  northward  from  southward  around  the  seal  islands,  which  is  con- 
tinued through  Bering's  Straits,  and  drifts  steadily  off  up  to  the  north- 
east, until  it  is  lost  beyond  Point  Barrow.  That  this  pelagic  circula- 
tion exists  is  clearly  proven  by  the  logs  of  the  whalers,  who,  from 
1845  to  1856,  literally  filled  the  air  over  those  waters  with  the  smoke 
of  their  "try  fires,"  and  plowed  every  square  rod  of  that  superficial 
marine  area  with  their  adventurous  keels.  While  no  two,  perhaps, 
of  those  old  whaling  captains  living  to-day  will  agree  as  to  the  exact 
course  of  tides,  ^  for  Alaskan  tides  do  not  seem  to  obey  any  law,  they 
all  afO^rm  the  existence  of  a  steady  current,  passing  up  from  the  south 
to  the  northeast,  through  Bering's  Straits.  The  flow  is  not  rapid,  and 
is  doubtless  checked  at  times,  for  short  intervals,  by  other  causes, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 
is  warm  water  enough,  abnormal  to  the  latitude,  for  the  evolution  of 
the  characteristic  fog  banks,  which  almost  discomflted  Pribilof,  at 
the  time  of  his  discovery  of  the  islands,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  which  have  remained  ever  since. 

Without  this  fog  the  fur  seal  would  never  have  rested  there  as  he 
has  done;  but  when  he  came  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  ages  ago, 
up  from  the  rocky  coasts  of  Patagonia,  mayhap,  had  he  not  found 
this  cool,  moist  temperature  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  he  would  have 
kept  on,  completed  the  circuit,  and  returned  to  those  congenial  antip- 
odes of  his  birth. 

Clouds. — Speaking  of  the  stonny  weather  brings  to  my  mind  the 
beautiful,  varied,  and  impressive  nephelogical  display  in  the  heavens 
overhead  here  during  October  and  November.  I  may  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  cloud  effects  which  I  have  witnessed  from  the 
bluffs  of  this  little  island  in  those  seasons  of  the  year  surpass  anything 
that  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Perhaps  the  mighty  masses  of  cumuli, 
deriving  their  origin  from  warm  exhalations  out  of  the  sea  and  swelled 
and  whirled  with  such  rapidity,  in  spite  of  their  appearance  of  solidity, 

^The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  at  the  seal  islands  I  careftdly  watched  one  whole  sea- 
son at  St.  Paul.  The  irregularity,  however,  of  ebb  and  now  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  matter.  The  highest  rise  in  the  spring  tides  was  a  trifle  over  4  feet, 
while  that  of  the  neap  tides  not  much  over  two.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  IS  impossible  to  prepare  a  tidal  calendar  for  Alaska,  above  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
which  will  even  faintly  foreshadow  a  correct  registration  m  advance* 
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the  borhson,  owe  their  striking  brilliancy  of  color  and  prismatic 
tones  to  that  low  declination  of  the  snn  due  to  the  latitude.  What- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it,  certainly 
no  other  spot  on  earth  can  boast  of  a  more  striking  and  brilliant  cloud 
display.  In  the  season  of  1865-66,  when  I  was  encamped  on  this  same 
parallel  of  latitude  in  the  mountains  eastward  of  Sitka  and  the  inte- 
rior, I  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  exceeding  brilliancy,  persist- 
ency, and  activity  of  the  aurora;  but  here  on  St.  Paul,  though  I 
eagerly  looked  for  its  dancing  light,  it  seldom  appeared;  and  when  it 
did,  it  was  a  sad  disappointment,  the  exhibition  always  being  insig- 
nificant when  compared  in  my  mind  with  that  flashing  of  my  previous 
experience.  A  quaint  old  writer,*  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  describ- 
ing Norway  and  its  people,  called  attention  to  what  he  considered  a 
very  plausible  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  aurora.  He  cited  an 
ancient  sage  who  believed  that  the  change  of  the  winds  threw  the 
saline  particles  of  the  sea  high  into  the  air,  and  then,  by  aerial  fric- 
tion, "fermentation"  took  place,  and  the  light  was  evolved!  I  am 
sure  that  the  saline  particles  of  Bering  Sea  were  whirled  into  the  air 
during  the  whole  of  that  winter  of  my  residence  there,  but  no  ** fer- 
mentation" occurred,  evidently,  for  rarelj^  indeed  did  the  aurora  greet 
my  eyes.  In  the  summer  season  there  is  considerable  lightning;  you 
will  see  it  streak  its  zigzag  path  mornings,  evenings,  and  even  noon- 
days, but  from  the  dark  clouds  and  their  swelling  masses  upon  which 
it  isjwrtrayed  no  sound  returns;  a>fulgur  brutum,  in  fact.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  but  one  clap  of  thunder  while  in  that  country.  If  I  recol- 
lect aright,  and  my  Russian  served  me  well,  one  of  the  old  natives 
told  me  that  it  was  no  mystery,  this  light  of  the  aurora,  for,  said  he, 
**we  all  believe  that  there  are  fire  mountains  away  up  toward  the 
north,  and  what  we  see  comes  from  their  burning  throats,  mirrored 
back  on  the  heavens." 

Geological  structure. — The  formation  of  these  islands,  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  was  recent,  geologically  speaking,  and  directly  due  to 
volcanic  agency,  which  lifted  them  abruptly,  though  gradually,  from 
the  sea  bed.  Little  spouting  craters  then  actively  poured  out  cinders 
and  other  volcanic  breccia  upon  the  table  bed  of  basalt,  depositing 
below  as  well  as  above  the  water's  level  as  they  rose,  and  subsequently 
finishing  their  work  of  construction  through  the  agency  of  these  spout 
holes  or  craters,  from  which  water-puddled  ashes  and  tufa  were 
thrown.  Soon  after  the  elevation  and  deposit  of  the  igneous  matter, 
all  active  volcanic  action  must  have  ceased,  though  a  few  half- 
smothered  outbursts  seem  to  have  occurred  very  recently  indeed; 
for  on  Bobrovia  or  Otter  Island,  6  miles  southward  of  St.  Paul,  is  the 
fresh,  clearly  blown-out  throat,  with  the  fire-scorched  and  smoked, 
smooth,  sharp-cut,  funnel-like  walls  of  a  crater.  This  is  the  only 
place  on  the  sea  islands  where  there  are  any  evidences  of  recent  dis- 
charges from  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

Since  the  period  of  the  upheaval  of  the  group  under  discussion  the 
sea  has  done  much  to  modify  and  even  enlarge  the  most  important 
one,  St.  Paul,  while  the  others,  St.  George  and  Otter,  being  lifted 
abruptly  above  the  power  of  water  and  ice  to  carry  and  deposit  sand, 
soil,  and  bowlders,  are  but  little  changed  from  the  condition  of  their 
first  appearance. 

Vegetation. — The  Russians  tell  a  rather  strange  story  in  connec- 
tion with  Pribilofs  landing.     They  say  that  both  the  islands  were 

^^^^■^^^"^^'^■^^^•^»— ■^•^^■^^^^^"■^^^^■^^^■^^■^^^^"■^  ■  ■■  ^   ■  ■  ■  ■ m  «    I    I  >  ■  1^"  ■  -  --  bibb™  la  ■■■_■  ..■■■iihh  m^^b^m^b^^^I* 

^Pontoppidan, 
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at  first  without  vegetation,^  save  St.  Paul,  where  there  was  a  smatt 
^^talneek/'  or  willow,  creeping  along  on  the  ground;  and  that  on  ^ 
George  nothing  grew,  not  even  grass,  except  on  the  place  where  Hn 
carcasses  of  dead  animals  rotted.  Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  boH 
islands  became  covered  with  grass,  a  great  part  of  it  being  of  Um 
sedge  kind,  Elymus.  This  record  of  Veniaminov,  however,  is  scarody 
credible.  There  are  few,  surely,  who  will  not  question  the  opinion 
that  the  seals  antedated  the  vegetation,  for,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ments, those  creatures  were  there  then  in  the  same  immense  numhen 
that  we  find  them  to-day.  The  vegetation  on  these  islands,  such  as  it 
is,  is  fresh  and  luxuriant  during  the  growing  season  of  June  and  July 
and  early  August,  but  the  beauty  and  economic  value  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  is  denied  to  them  by  climatic 
conditions.  Still  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that,  should  some 
of  those  hardy  shrubs  and  spruce  trees  indigenous  at  Sitka  or  Eadiak 
be  transplanted  properly  to  any  of  the  southern  hill  slox>e8  of  St 
Paul  most  favored  by  soil,  drainage,  and  bluffs  for  shelter  from  saline 
gales,  they  might  grow,  though  I  know  tJiat,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sun- 
Ught,  they  would  never  mature  their  seed.  There  is,  however,  dlI^ 
ing  the  summer,  a  beautiful  spread  of  grasses,  of  flowering  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials,  of  gaily-colored  lichens  and  crinkled 
mosses,^  which  have  always  afforded  me  great  delight  whenever  I 
have  pressed  my  way  over  the  moors  and  up  the  hillsides  of  tiie 
rookeries. 

There  are  10  or  12  species  of  grasses  of  every  variety,  from  close, 
curly,  compact  mats  to  tall  stalks — ^tussocks  of  the  wild  wheat,  Ehj" 
rmis  arenaria^  standing  in  favorable  seasons  waist  high — ^the  **  wheat 
of  the  north" — together  with  over  100  varieties  of  annuals,  x>erennial8, 
spagnum,  cryptogamic  plants,  etc.,  all  flourishing  in  their  respective 
positions,  and  covering  nearly  every  point  of  rock,  tufa,  cement,  and 
sand  that  a  plant  can  grow  upon,  with  a  living  coat  of  the  greenest  of 
all  greens — for  there  is  not  sunlight  enough  there  to  ripen  any  per- 
ceptible  tinge  of  ocher  yellow  into  it — so  green  that  it  gives  a  deep 
blue  tint  to  gray  noonday  shadows,  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the 
varying  russets,  reds,  lemon  yellows,  and  grays  of  the  lichen-covered 
rocks,  and  the  brownish  purple  of  the  wild  wheat  on  the  sand-dune 
tracts  in  autumn,  together,  also,  with  innumerable  blue,  yellow,  pink, 
and  white  phsenogamous  blossoms,  everywhere  interspersed  over  the 
grassy  uplands  and  sandy  flats.  Occasionally,  on  looking  into  the 
Sickest  masses  of  verdure,  our  common  wild  violet  will  be  found, 
while  the  phloxes  are  especially  bright  and  brilliant  here.  The  flow- 
ers of  one  species  of  gentian,  Gentiana  vemaj  are  very  marked  in 
their  beauty;  also  those  of  a  nasturtium  and  a  creeping  pea  vine  on 
the  sand  dunes.  The  blossom  of  one  species  of  the  pulse  family  is 
the  only  one  here  that  emits  a  positive,  rich  perfume;  all  the  others 
are  more  suggestive  of  that  quality  than  expressive.  The  most  atrik- 
ing  plant  in  all  the  long  list  is  the  Archangdica  officinalis^  with  its 
taU  seed  stalks  and  broad  leaves,  which  grows  flrst  in  spring  smd 
keeps  green  latest  in  the  fall.  The  luxuriant  rhubarb-like  stems  of 
this  umbellif er,  after  they  have  made  their  rapid  growth  in  June,  are 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  natives,  who  pull  them  and  crunch  t^em 
between  their  teeth  with  all  the  relish  that  we  experience  in  eating 

>Veniaminoy:  Zapieskie  OonalashkenBkaho  Otdayla,  etc.,  1842. 
'The  moflses  at  Kamminista,  St.  Paul,  are  the  finest  examples  of  their  kind  xm 
the  ifllandfl.    They  are  very  perfect  and  beautiful  in  many  species. 
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oelery.    The  exhibition  of  ferns  at  Kamminista,  St.  Paul,  during  the 
STimmer  of  1872,  surpassed  anything  that  I  ever  saw;  I  recall  with 
^vivid  detail  the  exceedingly  fine  display  made  by  these  crenulated 
and  waving  fronds  as  they  reared  themselves  above  the  rough  inter- 
stices of  the  rocky  ridges.     From  the  fern  roots,  and  those  of  the 
gentian,  the  natives  here  draw  their  entire  stock  of  vegetable  medi- 
eines.     This  floral  display  on  St.  Paul  is  very  much  more  extensive  and 
conspicuous  than  that  on  St.  George,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
noteworthy  extent  of  warm  sand-dune  country  on  the  latter  island. 

When  an  unusually  warm  summer  passes  over  the  Pribilof  group, 
followed  by  an  open  fall  and  a  mild  winter,  the  Elymus  ripens  its  seed, 
and  stands  like  fields  of  uncut  grain  in  many  places  along  the  north 
shore  of  St.  Paul  and  around  the  village,  the  snow  not  falling  enough 
to  entirely  obliterat-e  it;  but  it  is  seldom  allowed  to  flourish  to  that 
extent.  By  the  end  of  August  and  the  first  week  of  September  of 
normal  seasons  the  small  edible  berries  of  JEmpetrum  nigrum  and  Rvbus 
charruemorus  are  ripe.  They  are  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
especially  at  Zapadnie,  on  both  islands,  and,  as  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  circumpolar  latitudes,  the  former  is  small,  watery,  and 
dark,  about  the  size  of  the  English  or  black  currant;  the  other  resem- 
bles an  unripe  and  partially  decayed  raspberry.  They  are,  however, 
keenfy  relished  by  the  natives  and  even  by  the  American  residents, 
being  the  only  fruit  growing  upon  the  islands. 

Agbicultube  and  its  possibilities. — A  great  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  both  here  and  at  St.  Greorge,  to  raise  a  few  of  the  hardy 
vegetables.  With  the  exception  of  growing  lettuce,  turnips,  and 
radish^  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  nothing  has  been  or  can  be  done. 
On  St.  George,  on  the  south  shore,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mural  bluff,  is 
a  little  patch  of  ground,  of  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  that 
appears  to  be  so  drained  and  so  warmed  by  the  rarely  reflected  sun- 
light from  this  cliff,  every  ray  of  which  seems  to  be  gathered  and 
radiated  from  the  rocks,  as  to  allow  the  production  of  fair  turnips, 
and  at  one  season  there  were  actually  raised  potatoes  as  large  as  wal- 
nuts. Gardening,  however,  on  either  island  involves  so  much  labor 
and  so  much  care,  with  so  poor  a  return,  that  it  has  been  discontinued. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  and  a  great  deal  easier  to  have  the  'Hruck" 
come  up  once  a  year  from  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer. 

Insects. — ^There  is  one  comfort  which  nature  has  vouchsafed  to  civ- 
ilized man  on  these  islands.  There  are  very  few  indigenous  insects. 
A  large  flesh  fly,  Bombylvus  mqjor^  appears  during  the  summer  and 
settles  in  a  striking  manner  upon  the  backs  of  the  loafing  natives,  or 
strings  itself  in  rows  of  millions  upon  the  long  grass  blades  which  fiour- 
ish  over  the  killing  grounds,  especially  on  the  leafstalks  of  the  elymus, 
causing  this  vegetation  on  the  whole  slaughtering  field  and  vicinity  to 
fairly  droop  to  earth  as  if  beaten  down  by  a  tornado  of  wind  and  rain. 
It  makes  the  landscape  look  as  though  it  had  molded  in  the  night,  and 
the  fungoid  spores  were  blue  and  gray.  Our  common  house  fiy  is  not 
present.  I  never  saw  one  while  I  was  up  there.  The  flesh  flies  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  never  came  into  the  dwellings  unless  by  acci- 
dent; the  natives  say  they  do  not  annoy  them,  and  I  did  not  notice 
any  disturbance  among  the  few  animals  which  the  resident  company 
had  imported  for  beef  and  for  service. 

Then,  again,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  place  in  all  Alaska  where  man, 
primitive  and  civilized,  is  not  cursed  by  mosquitoes.  There  are  none 
here.  A  gnat,  that  is  disagreeably  suggestive  of  the  real  enemy  just 
referred  to,  flits  about  in  large  swarms,  but  it  is  inoffensive  and  seeks 
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shelter  in  the  grass.  Several  species  of  beetles  are  also  numerons  here. 
One  of  them,  the  famous  green  and  gold  carabus,  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon, crawling  everywhere,  and  is  just  as  bright  in  the  rich  bronzing 
of  its  wing  shields  as  are  its  famous  prototypes  of  Brazil.  One  or  two 
species  of  Ichneumon,  a  Cymindis,  several  representatives  of  the 
Aphidiphaga,  one  or  two  of  DytiscidcB,  three  or  four  CicindelidcB — 
these  are  nearly  all  that  I  found.  A  single  dragon  fly,  Perla  bicavdata, 
flitted  over  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  St.  Paul.  The,  to  our  ey^s,  famil- 
iar form  of  the  bumblebee,  Bombus  borealis,  passing  fromlflower  to 
flower,  was  rarely  seen;  but  a  few  are  here  resident.  The  Hydro- 
coriscR  occur  in  great  abundance,  skipping  over  the  water  in  the  lakes 
and  pools  everywhere,  and  a  very  few  species  of  butterflies,  princi- 
pally the  yellow  NymphalidcBy  are  represented  by  numerous  individ- 
uals. 

Land  mammals. — ^Aside  from  the  sea  life  on  the  Pribilof  islands, 
there  is  no  indigenous  mammalian  creature  with  the  exception  of  the 
blue  and  white  foxes,  Vulpes  lagopus,  and  the  lemming,  Myodes  obenr 
sis.  The  latter  is  restricted,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  the  is||tnd  of 
St.  George,  where  it  is,  or  at  least  was,  in  1874,  very  abundant.  Its 
burrows  and  paths,  under  and  among  the  grassy  hummocks  and  mossy 
flats,  checkered  every  square  rod  of  land  there  covered  with  this  vege- 
tation. Although  the  island  of  St.  Paul  is  but  29  or  30  miles  to  the 
northwest,  not  a  single  one  of  these  active,  curious  little  animals  is 
found  on  it,  nor  could  I  learn  from  the  natives  that  it  had  ever  been 
seen  there.  The  foxes  are  also  restricted  to  these  islands;  that  is, 
their  kind,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  except  the  stray  examples 
on  St.  Matthew  seen  by  myself,  and  those  which  are  carefully  domesti- 
cated and  preserved  at  Attoo,  the  extreme  westernmost  land  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.  These  animals  And  comfortable  holes  for  their  accom- 
modation and  retreat  on  the  seal  islands  among  the  countless  chinks 
and  crevices  of  the  basaltic  formation.  They  feed  and  grow  fat  upon 
sick  and  weakly  seals,  also  devouring  many  of  the  pups,  and  they  vary 
this  diet  by  water  fowl  and  eggs*  during  the  summer,  returning  for 
their  subsistence  during  the  long  winter  to  the  bodies  of  seals  upon 
the  breeding  grounds  and  the  skinned  carcasses  left  upon  the  killing 
flelds.  Were  they  not  regularly  hunted  from  December  until  April, 
when  their  fur  is  in  its  prime  beauty  and  condition,  they  would  swarm 
like  the  lemming  on  St.  George,  and  perhaps  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  eat  one  another.  The  natives,  however,  thin  them  out  by  incessant 
trapping  and  shooting  during  the  period  when  the  seals  are  away  from 
the  islands. 

The  Pribilof  group  is  as  yet  free  from  rats;  at  least,  none  have  got 

*  The  temerity  of  the  fox  is  wonderful  to  contemplate,  as  it  goes  on  a  fall  mn  or 
stealthy  tread  up  and  down  and  alon^  the  faces  of  almost  inaccessible  bluffs,  in 
search  of  old  ana  young  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  for  which  the  ^'peestchee*' 
have  a  keen  relish.  The  fox  always  brings  the  egg  up  in  its  mouth,  ana,  carrying 
it  back  a  few  feet  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice, leisurely  and  with  guato  breaks 
the  larger  end  and  sucks  the  contents  from  the  shell.  One  of  the  curious  sights 
of  my  notice  in  this  connection  was  the  sly,  artful,  and  insidious  advances  of 
Reynard  at  Tolstoi  Mees,  St.  George,  where,  conspicuous  and  elegant  in  its  fluffy 
white  dress,  it  cunningly  stretched  on  its  back  as  though  dead,  making  no  sign  of 
life  whatever,  save  to  gently  hoist  its  thick  brush  now  and  then;  whereux>on  many 
dull,  curious  sea  birds,  Graculus  bicristatus,  in  their  intense  desire  to  know  aU 
about  it,  flew  in  narrowing  circles  overhead,  lower  and  lower,  closer  and  closer, 
until  one  of  them  came  within  the  sure  reach  of  a  sudden  spring  and  a  pair  of 
quick  snapping  jaws,  while  the  gulls  and  others,  rising  safe  and  high  above, 
screamed  out  in  seeming  contempt  for  the  straggles  of  the  xmhappy  ''shag,'*  and 
rendered  hideous  approbation. 
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off  from  the  ships.  There  is  no  harbor  at  either  of  these  islands,  and 
the  ships  lie  out  in  the  roadstead  so  far  from  land  that  these  pests  do 
not  venture  to  swim  to  the  shore.  Mice  were  long  ago  brought  to 
shore  in  ships'  cargoes,  and  they  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  white 
people  as  well  as  the  natives  throughout  the  islands.  Hence  cats  also 
are  abundant.  Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  wide  world  are  such  cats  to 
be  seen  as  these.  The  tabby  of  our  acquaintance,  when  she  goes  up 
there  and  lives  upon  the  seal  meat  spread  everywhere  under  her  nose, 
is  metamorphosed,  by  time  of  the  second  generation,  into  a  stubby 
feline  ball;  in  other  words,  she  becomes  thickened,  short,  and  loses 
part  of  the  normal  length  of  her  tail;  also  her  voice  is  prolonged  and 
resonant  far  beyond  the  misery  which  she  inflicts  upon  our  ears  here. 
These  cats  actually  swarm  about  the  natives'  houses,  never  in  them 
much,  for  only  a  tithe  of  their  whole  number  can  be  made  pets  of; 
but  they  do  make  night  hideous  beyond  all  description.  They  repair 
for  shelter  often  to  the  chinks  of  precipices  and  bluffs,  but,  although 
not  exactly  wild,  yet  they  can  not  be  approached  or  cajoled.  The 
natives,  when  their  sluggish  wits  are  periodically  thoroughly  aroused 
and  disturbed  by  the  volume  of  cat  calls  in  the  village,  sally  out  and 
by  a  vigorous  effort  abate  the  nuisance  for  the  time  being.  The  most 
extravagant  caterwauling  alone  will  or  can  arouse  this  Aleutian  ire. 
Stock  and  poultry  raising. — On  account  of  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  it  is  of  course  impracticable  to  keep  stock  here  with  any 
profit  or  pleasure.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  faithfully.  It  is 
found  best  to  bring  beef  cattle  up  in  the  spring  on  the  steamer,  turn 
them  out  to  pasture  until  the  close  of  the  season,  in  Octol^er  and 
November,  and  then,  if  the  snow  comes,  to  kill  them  and  keep  them 
refrigerated  the  rest  of  the  year.  Stock  can  not  be  profitably  raised 
here,  the  proportion  of  severe  weather  annually  is  too  great — from  three 
to  perhaps  six  months  of  every  year  they  require  feeding  and  water- 
ing, with  good  shelter.  To  furnish  an  animal  with  hay  and  grain  up 
there  is  a  costly  matter,  and  the  dampness  of  the  growing  summer  sea- 
son on  both  islands  rendera  haymaking  impracticable.  Perhaps  a  few 
head  of  hardy  Siberian  cattle  might  pick  up  a  living  on  the  north 
shore  of  St.  Paul,  among  the  grasses  and  sand  dunes  there,  with  noth- 
ing more  than  shelter  and  water  given  them,  but  they  would  need  both 
of  those  attentions.  Then  the  care  of  them  would  hardly  return 
expenses,  as  the  entire  grazing  ground  could  not  support  any  number 
of  animals.  It  is  less  than  2  square  miles  in  extent,  and  half  of  this 
area  is  unproductive.  Then,  too,  a  struggle  for  existence  would 
reduce  the  flesh  and  vitality  of  these  cattle  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  is 
doubtfol  whether  they  could  be  put  through  another  winter  alive, 
esx>ecially  if  severe.  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  if  a  few  of  those  Siberian  reindeer  could  be  brought  over 
to  St.  Paul  and  to  St.  George  they  would  make  a  very  successful  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  be  a  source  of  a  good  supply,  summer  and  winter, 
of  fresh  meat  for  the  agents  of  the  Government  and  the  company  who 
may  be  living  upon  the  islands.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be 
inclined  to  molest  or  visit  the  seal  grounds;  at  least,  I  noticed  that  the 
cattle  and  mules  of  the  company  running  loose  on  St.  Paul  were  care- 
ful never  to  poke  around  on  the  outskirts  of  a  rookery,  and  deer  would 
be  more  timid  and  less  obtrusive  than  our  domesticated  animals.  But 
I  did  notice  on  St.  Gteorge  that  a  little  squad  of  sheep,  brought  up  and 
tamed  out  there  for  a  summer's  feeding,  seemed  to  be  so  attracted  by 
the  quiet  calls  of  the  pups  on  the  rookeries  that  they  were  drawn  to 
l^nd  remained  by  the  seals  witliout  disturbing  them  at  all,  to  their  own 

fl.  Doc,  92,  pt.  3 2 
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physical  detriment,  for  they  lost  better  pasturage  by  so  doing.  The 
natives  of  St.  Paul  have  a  strange  passion  for  seal-fed  pork,  and  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  hogs  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  and  a  few 
on  St.  George.  The  pigs  soon  become  entirely  carnivorous,  living,  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  diet,  on  the  carcasses  of  seals. 

Chickens  are  kept  with  much  difficulty;  in  fact  it  is  only  possible  to 
save  their  lives  when  the  natives  take  them  into  their  own  rooms,  or 
keep  them  above  their  heads,  in  their  dwellings,  during  winter. 

Bird  life. — While  the  great  exhibition  of  pinnipedia  preponder- 
ates over  every  other  feature  of  animal  life  on  the  seal  islands,  still 
we  find  a  wonderful  aggregate  of  ornithological  representation  thereon. 
The  spectacle  of  birds  nesting  and  breeding,  as  they  do  at  St.  George 
Island,  to  the  number  of  millions,  flecking  those  high  basaltic  bluffs  of 
its  shore  line,  29  miles  in  length,  with  color  patches  of  black,  brown, 
and  white,  as  they  perch  or  cling  to  the  mural  cliffs  in  the  labor  of 
incubation,  is  a  sight  of  exceeding  attraction  and  constant  novelty. 
It  affords  the  naturalist  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  minute  inves- 
tigation into  all  the  details  of  the  reproduction  of  these  vast  flocks  of 
circumboreal  waterfowl.  The  island  of  St.  Paul,  owing  to  the  low 
character  of  its  shore  line — a  large  proportion  of  which  is  but  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea  and  is  sandy — is  not  visited,  and  can  not  be  vis- 
ited, by  such  myriads  of  birds  as  are  seen  at  St.  George;  but  the  small, 
rocky  Walrus  Islet  is  fairly  covered  with  seafowls,  and  the  Ott«r 
Island  bluffs  are  crowded  by  them  to  their  utmost  capacity  of  recep- 
tion. The  birds  string  themselves  anew  around  the  cliffs  with  every 
succeeding  season,  like  endless  ribbons  stretched  across  their  rugged 
faces,  while  their  numbers  are  simply  countless.  The  variety  is  not 
great,  however,  in  these  millions  of  breeding  birds.  It  consists  of  only 
ten  or  twelve  names;  the  whole  list  of  avafauna  belonging  to  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands,  stragglers  and  migatory,  contains  but  40  species.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  last-named  class  is  the  robin,  a  straggler  which 
was  brought  from  the  mainland,  evidently  against  its  own  effort,  by 
a  storm  or  a  gale  of  wind,  which  also  brings  against  their  will  the  soli- 
tary hawks,  owls,  and  waders  occasionally  noticed  here. 

After  the  dead  silence  of  a  long,  ice-bound  winter,  the  arrival  of 
large  flocks  of  those  sparrows  of  the  north,  the  ''choochkies,"  Phaleris 
microceros^  is  most  cheerful  and  interesting.  Those  plump  little  auks 
are  bright,  fearless,  vivacious  birds,  with  bodies  round  and  fat.  They 
come  usually  in  chattering  flocks  on  or  immediately  after  the  1st  of 
May,  and  are  caught  by  the  people  with  hand  scoops  or  dip  nets  to  any 
number  that  may  be  required  for  the  day's  consumption;  their  tiny, 
rotund  forms  making  pies  of  rare,  savory  virtue,  and  being  also  baked 
and  roasted  and  stewed  in  every  conceivable  shape  by  the  Russian 
cooks;  indeed  they  are  equal  to  the  reedbirds  of  the  South.  These 
welcome  visitors  are  succeeded  along  about  the  20th  of  July  by  large 
flocks  of  fat,  red-legged  turnstones,  Strepsilas  interpret,  which  come 
in  suddenly  from  the  west  or  north,  where  they  have  been  breeding, 
and  stop  on  the  islands  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  feed  luxuriantly  upon  the  flesh  flies,  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
and  their  eggs.  Those  handsome  birds  go  in  among  the  seals,  famil- 
iarly chasing  the  flies,  gnats,  etc.  They  are  followed,  as  they  leave  in 
September,  by  several  species  of  jacksnipe  and  a  plover,  Tringa  and 
Charadrius;  these,  however,  soon  depart— as  early  as  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber and  the  beginning  of  November — and  then  winter  fairly  closes  in 
upon  the  islands;  the  loud,  roaring,  incessant  seal  din,  together  with 
the  screams  and  darkening  flight  of  innumerable  waterfowl,  are 
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replaced  in  turn  again  by  absolute  silence,  marking  out  as  it  were,  in 
lines  of  sharp  and  vivid  contrast,  summer's  life  and  winter's  death. 

The  author  of  that  quaint  old  saying,  '*  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,"  might  well  have  gained  his  inspiration  had  he  stood  under 
the  high  bluffs  of  St.  George  at  any  season,  prehistoric  or  present, 
during  the  breeding  of  the  water  birds  there,  where  myriads  of  croak- 
ing murres  and  flocks  of  screaming  gulls  darken  the  light  of  day  with 
their  fluttering  forms,  and  deafen  the  ear  with  their  shriU,  harsh  cries 
as  they  do  now,  for  music  is  denied  to  all  those  birds  of  the  sea. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  confusion,  he  would  have  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  each  species  had  its  particular  location  and 
kept  to  its  own  boundary,  according  to  the  precision  of  natural  law. 

Fishes. — With  regard  to  the  herpetology  of  the  islands,  I  may  state 
that  the  most  careful  search  on  my  part  was  not  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  single  reptile.  In  the  province  of  ichthyology  I  gathered 
only  a  few  specimens,  the  scarcity  of  fish  being  easily  traceable  to  the 
presence  of  the  seals  on  the  grounds  here.  Naturally  enough  the 
finny  tribes  avoid  the  seal-churned  waters  for  at  least  100  miles 
around.  Among  the  few  specimens,  however,  which  I  collected,  three 
or  four  species  new  to  natural  science  were  found  and  have  since  been 
named  by  experts  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  presence  of  such  great  numbers  of  amphibian  mammalia  about 
the  waters,  during  five  or  six  months  of  every  year,  renders  all  fishing 
abortive,  and  unless  expeditions  are  made  seven  or  eight  miles  at 
least  from  the  land,  and  you  desire  to  catch  large  halibut,  it  is  a  Avaste 
of  time  to  cast  your  line  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  The  natives 
capture  "poltoos"  or  halibut,  Hippoglossus  vulgaris^  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  Reef  point  on  St.  Paul  and  the  south  shore,  during 
July  and  August.  After  this  season  the  weather  is  usually  so  stormy 
and  cold  that  the  fishermen  venture  no  more  until  the  ensuing  summer. 

Aquatic  invertebrates. — With  regard  to  the  MoUiisca  of  the 
Pribilof  waters,  the  characteristic  forms  of  Toxoglossaia  and  Hetero- 
glossata  peculiar  to  this  north  latitude  are  most  abundant;  of  the 
Cephalopoda  I  have  seen  only  a  species  of  squid.  Sepia  loUgo.  The 
clustering  whelks,  Bucci7ioid,  literally  conceal  large  areas  of  the 
bowlders  on  the  beaches  here  and  there;  they  are  in  immense  num- 
bers, and  are  crushed  under  your  foot  at  almost  every  step  when  you 
pass  over  long  reaches  of  rocky  shingle  at  low  tide.  A  few  of  the 
larger  Fusus  are  found,  and  the  live  and  dead  shells  of  Limacina  are 
in  great-  abundance  Vherever  the  floating  kelp  beds  afford  them 
shelter. 

On  land  a  very  large  number  of  shells  of  the  genera  Succinea  and 
Pupa  abound  all  over  the  islands;  on  the  bluffs  of  St.  George  just 
over  Garden  Cove  I  gathered  a  beautiful  Helix. 

The  little  fresh- water  lakes  and  ponds  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
representatives  of  the  characteristic  genera  Planorbis,  Melaiiia,  Lim- 
nea^  and  that  pretty  little  bivalve,  the  Cyclas. 

Of  the  Crustaceay  the  Annelidc^y  and  Echinodermata,  there  is  abund- 
ant representation  here.  The  sea  urchins,  *'repkie"  of  the  natives, 
are  eagerly  sought  for  at  low  tide  and  eaten  raAv  by  them.  The  Arctic 
sea  clam,  3fya  triuicaia^  is  once  in  a  long  time  found  here  (it  is  the 
chief  food  of  the  walrus  of  Alaska),  and  the  species  of  Myiilus^  the 
mussels,  so  abundant  in  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  are  almost  absent 
here  at  St.  Paul,  and  only  sparingly  found  at  St.  George. 

The  waters  fairly  swarm  with  an  enormous  number  and  variety  of 
Medusce  or  jelly-fishes. 
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The  seaweeds  are  exceedingly  varied  and  abundant  here,  great  heaps 
of  their  assorted  fronds  are  tossed  up  by  every  gale  to  rot  upon  the 
beaches. 

Dimensions  and  contoub  of  the  islands. — Until  my  arrival  on 
the  seal  islands  in  April,  1872,  no  steps  had  ever  been  taken  by  any 
man  whomsoever  toward  ascertaining  the  extent  and  real  importance 
of  these  interests  of  the  Government ;  the  Russians  never  having  made 
even  an  approximate  survey  of  the  land,  while  our  own  people  did  no 
better.  I  was  very  much  surprised,  immediately  after  landing,  and 
calling  for  a  map  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  to  have  an  odd  sketch, 
traced  from  an  old  Russian  chart,  placed  before  me,  that  my  eye 
stamped  instantly  as  grotesque,  by  the  land  bearings  which  I  took  out 
of  my  window  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  special  concern, 
however,  to  the  Russians;  had  it  been,  doubtless  they  would  have 
accurately  surveyed  the  whole  field.  But  it  was  and  is  quite  different 
with  us;  and  that  no  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  other 
branches  of  the  Grovernment,  had,  up  to  the  date  of  my  arrival,  given 
it  the  slightest  thought  or  attention,  struck  me  as  rather  strange.  It 
was,  as  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  a*  correct 
and  succinct  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  the  first  thing 
about  which  I  busied  myself.  I  present,  therefore,  with  this  memoir, 
a  careful  chart  of  each  island  and  the  contiguous  islets,  which  are  the 
first  surveys  ever  made  upon  the  ground  having  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to  accuracy.^  The  reader  will  observe,  as  he  turns  to  these 
maps,  the  striking  dissimilarity  which  exists  between  them,  not  only 
in  contour,  but  in  physical  structure,  the  island  of  St.  Paul  being  the 
largest  in  superficial  area,  and  receiving  a  vast  majority  of  the  pinni- 
pedia  that  belong  to  both.  As  it  lies  in  Bering  Sea  to-day,  this  island 
is  in  its  greatest  length,  between  northeast  and  southwest  points,  13 
miles,  air  line;  and  a  little  less  than  6  at  points  of  greatest  width.  It 
has  a  superficial  area  of  about  33  square  miles,  or  21,120  acres,  of 
diversified,  rough,  and  rocky  uplands,  rugged  hills,  and  smooth,  vol- 
canic cones,  which  either  set  down  boldly  to  the  sea  or  fade  out  into 
extensive  wet  and  mossy  flats,  passing  at  the  sea  margins  into  dry, 
drifting,  sand-dune  tracts.  It  has  42  miles  of  shore  line,  and  of  this 
coast  16^  miles  are  hauled  over  by  fur  seals  en  masse.  At  the  time 
of  its  first  upheaval  above  the  sea  it  doubtless  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  ten  or  twelve  small  rocky,  bluffy  islets  and  points,  upon  some 
of  which  were  craters  that  vomited  breccia  and  cinders,  with  little  or 
no  lava  overflowing.  Active  plutonic  agency  must  have  soon  ceased 
after  this  elevation,  and  then  the  sea  around  about  commenced  the 
work  which  it  is  now  engaged  in :  of  building  on  tlie  skeleton  thus 
created;  and  it  has  progressed  to-day  so  thoroughly  and  successfully 
in  its  labor  of  sand  shifting,  together  with  the  aid  of  ice  floes,  in  their 
action  of  grinding,  lifting,  and  shoving,  that  nearly  all  of  these  scattered 
islets  within  the  present  area  of  the  island,  and  marked  by  its  bluffs 
and  higher  uplands,  are  completely  bound  together  by  ropes  of  sand, 
changed  into  enduring  bars  and  ridges  of  water- worn  bowlders.  These 
are  raised  above  the  highest  tides  by  winds  that  whirl  the  sand  up, 
over,  and  on  them,  as  it  drives  out  from  the  wash  of  the  surf  and  from 
the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  lifted  up  and  pushed  by  ice  fields. 

Land  and  scenery. — The  sand  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  is- almost  entirely 

>  These  surveys  have  since  been  confirmed  and  elaborated  by  H.  W.  Mclntyre, 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  Lieut.  Washburn  Maynard,  U.  S.  K* 
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wanting  in  and  around  the  others  in  this  Pribilof  group,  is  principally 
composed  of  Faraminifera,  together  with  Diatomaeea^  mixed  in  with 
a  volcanic  base  of  fine  comminuted  black  and  reddish  lavas  and  old 
friable  gray  slates.  It  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  seashore 
here,  for  it  changes  color  like  a  chameleon  as  it  passes  from  wet  to 
dry,  being  a  rich,  steely  black  at  the  surf  margin  and  then  drying  out 
to  a  soft  purplish  brown  and  gray,  succeeding  to  tints  most  delicate 
of  reddish  and  pale  neutral,  when  warmed  by  the  sun  and  drifting  up 
on  to  the  higher  ground  with  the  wind.  The  sand-dune  tracts  on  this 
island  are  really  attractive  in  the  summer,  especially  so  during  those 
rare  days  when  the  sun  comes  forth — the  unwonted  light  shimmers 
over  them  and  the  most  luxuriant  grass  and  variety  of  beautiful  flow- 
ers, which  exist  in  profusion  thereon.  In  past  time,  as  these  sand  and 
bowlder  bars  were  forming  on  St.  Paul  Island,  they,  in  making  across 
from  islet  to  islet,  inclosed  small  bodies  of  sea  wat^r.  These  have,  by 
evaporation  and  time,  by  the  flooding  of  rains  and  annual  melting  of 
snow,  become,  nearly  every  one  of  them,  fresh.  They  are  all,  great  and 
small,  well  shown  On  my  map,  which  locates  quite  a  large  area  of  pure 
water.  In  them,  a«  I  have  hinted,  are  no  reptiles;  but  an  exquisite 
species  of  tiny  viviparous  fish  exists  in  the  lagoon  estuary  near  the 
village  and  the  small  pure- water  lakes  of  the  natives  just  under  the 
flanks  of  Telegraph  Hill.  The  Aleuts  assured  me  that  they  had  caught 
fish  in  the  great  lake  toward  Northeast  Point  when  they  lived  in  their 
old  village  out  there,  but  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  single  speci- 
men. The  waters  of  these  pools  and  ponds  are  fairly  alive  with  vast 
numbers  of  minute  Rotifera,  which  sport  about  in  all  of  them  when, 
ever  they  are  examined.  Many  species  of  water  plants,  pond  lilies- 
algae,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  inland  waters,  especially  in  the  large  lake 
Mee-sulk-mah-nee,  that  is  very  shallow. 

The  backbone  of  the  island,  running  directly  east  and  west,  from 
shore  to  shore,  between  Polavina  Point  and  Einahnuhto  Hills,  con- 
stitutes the  high  land  of  the  island.  Polavina  Sopka,  an  old  extinct 
cinder  crater,  550  feet;  Boga  Slov,  an  upheaved  mass  of  splinted 
lava,  600  feet,  and  the  hills  frowning  over  the  bluffs  there,  on  the 
west  shore,  are  also  600  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea;  but  the 
average  height  of  the  upland  between  is  not  much  over  100  to  150 
feet  above  water  level,  rising  here  and  there  into  little  hills  and  broad, 
rocky  ridges,  which  are  minutely  sketched  upon  the  map.  From  the 
northern  base  of  Polavina  Sopka  a  long  stretch  of  low  sand  flats 
extend,  inclosing  the  great  lake,  and  ending  in  a  narrow  neck  where 
it  unites  with  Novastoshnah,  or  Northeast  Point.  Here  the  volcanic 
nodule  known  as  Hutchinsons  Hill,  with  its  low,  gradual  slopes,  trend- 
ing to  the  east  and  southward,  makes  a  rocky  foundation  secure  and 
broad,  upon  which  the  great  single  rookery  of  the  island — the  greatest 
in  the  world,  undoubtedly — is  located.  The  natives  say  that  when 
they  first  came  to  these  islands  Novastoshnah  was  an  island  by  itself, 
to  which  they  went  in  boats  from  Vesolia  Mista;  and  the  lagoon  n,ow 
80  tightly  inclosed  was  then  an  open  harbor,  in  which  the  ships  of  the 
old  Russian  company  rode  safely  at  anchor.  To-day  no  vessel  draw- 
ing 10  feet  of  water  can  get  nearer  than  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  or 
a  mile  from  this  lagoon. 

Lack  of  harbors:  Anchorages. — The  total  absence  of  a  harbor 
at  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  village  of  St. 
Paul,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  is  so  located  as  to  com- 
mand the  best  landings  for  vessels  that  can  be  made  during  the  preva- 
lence of  any  and  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  south.    From  these 
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there  is  no  shelter  for  ships  unless  they  run  around  to  the  north  side, 
where  they  are  unable  to  hold  practicable  communication  with  the 
people  or  to  discharge.  At  St.  George  matters  are  still  worse,  for  the 
prevailing  northerly,  westerly,  and  easterly  winds  drive  the  boats 
away  from  the  village  roadstead,  and  weeks  often  pass  at  either  island, 
but  more  frequently  at  the  latter,  ere  a  cargo  is  landed  at  its  destina- 
tion. Under  the  very  best  circumstances  it  is  both  hazardous  and 
trying  to  load  and  unload  ship  at  any  of  these  places.  The  approach 
to  St.  Paul  by  water  during  thick  weather  is  doubtful  and  dangerous, 
for  the  land  is  mostly  low  at  the  coast  and  the  fogs  hang  so  dense 
and  heavy  over  and  around  the  hills  as  to  completely  obliterate  their 
presence  from  vision.  The  captain  fairly  feels  his  way  in  by  throwing 
his  lead  line  and  straining  his  ear  to  catch  the  muffled  roar  of  the 
seal  rookeries,  which  are  easily  detected  when  once  understood,  high 
above  the  booming  of  the  surf.  At  St.  George,  however,  the  bold, 
abrupt,  bluffy  coast  everywhere  all  around,  with  its  circling  girdle  of 
flying  water  birds  far  out  to  sea,  looms  up  quite  prominently,  even  in 
the  fog;  or,  in  other  words,  the  navigator  can  notice  it  before  he  is 
hard  aground  or  struggling  to  haul  to  windward  from  the  breakers 
under  his  lee.  There  are  no  reefs  making  out  from  St.  George  worthy 
of  notice,  but  there  are  several  very  dangerous  and  extended  ones 
peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  which  Capt.  John  G.  Baker,  in  command  of  the 
vessel^  under  my  direction,  carefully  sounded  out,  and  which  I  have 
placed  upon  my  chart  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  sail  in  my 
wake  hereafter. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  northwest,  and  west  to  south- 
west, the  company's  steamer  trips  her  anchor  in  8  fathoms  of  water 
abreast  of  the  Black  Bluffs  opposite  the  village,  from  which  anchorage 
her  stores  are  lightered  ashore;  but  in  the  northeasterly,  easterly,  and 
southeasterly  winds  she  hauls  around  to  the  Lagoon  Bay,  west  of  the 
village,  and  there,  little  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  landing,  she 
drops  her  anchor  in  9  fathoms  of  water,  and  makes  considerable  head- 
way at  discharging  her  cargo.  Sailing  craft  come  to  both  anchorages, 
but,  however,  keep  still  farther  out,  though  they  choose  relatively 
the  same  positions,  but  seek  deeper  water  to  swing  to  their  cables  in. 
The  holding  ground  is  excellent.  At  St.  George  the  steamer  comes, 
wind  permitting,  directly  to  the  village  on  the  north  shore,  close  in, 
and  finds  her  anchorage  in  10  fathoms  of  water,  in  poor  holding 
ground ;  but  it  is  only  when  three  or  four  days  have  passed  free  from 
northerly,  westerly,  or  easterly  winds  that  she  can  make  the  first 
attempt  to  safely  unload.  The  landing  here  is  a  very  bad  one,  surf 
breaking  most  violently  upon  the  rocks  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other. 

Otter  Island. — The  observer  will  notice  that  6  miles  southward 
and  westward  of  the  reef  of  St.  Paul  Island  is  a  bluffy  islet,  called 
by  the  Russians  Otter  Island,  because  in  olden  time  the  Promyshle- 
niks  are  said  to  have  captured  many  thousands  of  sea  otters  on  its 
stony  coast.  It  rises  from  the  ocean,  sheer  and  bold,  an  unbroken 
mural  precipice  extending  nearly  all  around,  of  sea  front,  but  drop- 
ping on  its  northern  margin,  at  the  water,  low,  and  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surf  wash,  with  a  broken,  rocky  beach  and  no  sand.  The 
height  of  the  cliffs,  at  their  greatest  elevation  over  the  west  end,  is 
300  feet,  while  the  eastern  extremity  is  quite  low,  and  terminated  by 
a  queer,  funnel-shaped  crater  hill,  which  is  as  distinctly  defined  and 

*  United  States  reyenae-marine  cutter  Reliance,  June  to  October,  1874. 
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as  plainly  scorched,  and  devoid  of  the  slightest  sign  of  vegetation 
within,  as  though  it  had  burned  up  and  out  yesterday.  This  crater 
point  on  Otter  Island  is  the  only  unique  feature  of  the  place,  for  with 
the  exception  of  that  low  north  shore  before  mentioned,  where  many 
thousands  of  bachelor  seals  haul  out  during  the  season  every  year, 
there  is  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  concerning  it.  A  bad  reef  makes 
out  to  the  westward  and  northward,  which  I  have  indicated  from  my 
observation  of  the  rocks  awash,  looking  down  upon  them  from  the 
bluffs.  Great  numbers  of  waterfowl  roost  upon  the  cliffs,  and  there 
are  here  about  as  many  blue  foxes  to  the  acre  as  the  law  of  life  allows. 
A  small,  shallow  i)ool  of  impure  water  lies  close  down  to  the  north 
shore,  right  under  a  low  hill,  upon  which  the  Russians  in  olden  time 


EAST  SHORE. 
[Bearing  west  by  compass,  3  miles  distant.] 

posted  a  huge  Greek  cross  that  is  still  standing;  indeed,  it  was  their 
habit  to  erect  crosses  on  all  the  hills  in  those  olden  times.  One  of  them 
is  standing  at  Northeast  Point,  on  the  large  sand  dune  which  I  have 
called  St.  John  or  Cross  Hill;  and  another  one,  a  sound,  stalwart  stick, 
yet  faces  the  gale  and  driving  "boorgas"  to-day  on  Boga  Slov,  as  it 
has  faced  them  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Otter  Island  has,  since  my 
return  in  1872,  had  considerable  attention  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  parties  contended  that  it  lies 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  which  covers  and  protects  the  seal 
life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  This  survey  of  mine,  however,  settles 
that  question — the  island  is  within  the  pale  of  law.  It  is  a  rock  adja- 
cent to  and  in  the  waters  of  St.  Paul,  and  resorted  to  only  by  those 
seals  which  are  bom  upon  and  belong  to  the  breeding  grounds  of  St. 


Crater  Pt.  Cross  Landing  West  Bluff  300  feet. 

PROFILE  OF  THE  NORTH  SHORE  OF  OTTER  ISLAND  (from  steamer's  anchorage, 

Zoltoi  bay,  St.  Paul). 

[Bearing  south  by  compaes,  6  miles  distant.] 

Paul  and  St.  Greorge,  and  I  have  never  seen  at  any  one  time  more  than 
three  or  four  thousand  "  hoUuschickie  "  hauled  out  here. 

Walrus  Island. — ^To  the  eastward,  6  miles  from  Northeast  Point, 
will  be  noticed  a  small  rock  named  Walrus  Island.  It  is  a  mere  ledge 
of  lava,  flat  capped,  lifted  just  above  the  wash  of  angry  waves;  indeed, 
in  storms  of  great  power,  the  observer,  standing  on  either  Cross  or 
Hutchinson's  hills,  with  a  field  glass,  can  see  the  water  breaking  clear 
over  it.  These  storms,  however,  occur  late  in  the  season,  usually  in 
October  or  November.  This  island  has  little  or  no  commercial  impor- 
tance, being  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  100 
yards  in  point  of  greatest  width,  with  bold  water  all  around,  entirely 
free  from  reefs  or  sunken  rocks.     As  might  be  expected,  there  is  no 
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fresh  water  on  it.  In  a  fog  it  makes  an  ugly  neighbor  for  the  sea  cap- 
tains when  they  are  searching  for  St.  Paul;  they  all  know  it,  and  they 
all  dread  it.  It  is  not  resorted  to  by  the  fur  seals  or  by  sea  lions  in 
particular;  but,  singularly  enough,  it  is  frequented  by  several  hun- 
dred male  walrus,  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  every  summer.  A  few 
sea  lions,  but  only  a  very  few,  however,  breed  here.  On  account  of 
the  rough  weather,  fogs,  etc.,  this  little  islet  is  seldom  visited  by  the 
natives  of  St.  Paul,  and  then  only  in  the  egging  season  of  late  June 
and  early  July;  then  that  surf -beaten  rock  literally  swarms  with 
breeding  waterfowl. 

This  low,  tiny,  rocky  islet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  single 
spot  now  known  to  the  naturalist,  who  may  land  in  northern  seas,  to 
study  the  habits  of  bird  life;  for  here,  without  exertion  or  risk,  he  can 
observe  and  walk  among  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  screaming 
waterfowl,  and  as  he  sits  down  upon  the  polished  lava  rock,  he  becomes 
literally  ignored  and  environed  by  these  feathered  friends,  as  they 
reassume  their  varied  positions  of  incubation,  which  he  disturbs  them 
from  by  his  arrival.  Generation  after  generation  of  their  kind  have 
resorted  to  this  rock  unmolested,  and  to-day,  when  you  get  among 
them,  all  doubt  and  distrust  seems  to  have  been  eliminated  from  their 
natures.  The  island  itself  is  rather  unusual  in  those  formations  which 
we  find  peculiar  to  Alaskan  waters.  It  is  almost  flat,  with  slight,  irreg- 
ular undulations  on  top,  spreading  over  an  area  of  5  acres,  perhaps. 
It  rises  abruptly,  though  low,  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  no  saife  beach 
upon  which  a  person  can  land  from  a  boat;  not  a  stick  of  timber  or 
twig  of  shrubbery  ever  grew  upon  it,  though  the  scant  presence  of  low, 
crawling  grasses  in  the  central  portions  prevents  the  statement  that 
all  vegetation  is  absent.  Were  it  not  for  the  frequent  rains  and  dis- 
solving fog,  characteristic  of  summer  weather  here,  the  guano  accumu- 
lation would  be  something  wonderful  to  contemplate — Peru  would 
have  a  rival.  As  it  is,  however,  the  birds,  when  they  return,  year 
after  year,  find  their  nesting  floor  swept  as  clean  as  though  they  had 
never  sojourned  there  before.  The  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar 
that  presented  itself  to  my  astonished  senses  when  I  approached  this 
place  in  search  of  eggs,  one  threat-ening,  foggy  July  morning,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  for  as  the  clumsy  bidarrah  came  under 
the  lee  of  the  low  cliffs,  swarm  upon  swarm  of  thousands  of  murres  or 
"  aries  "  dropped  in  fright  from  their  nesting  shelves,  and  before  they 
had  cont  rol  of  their  flight  they  struck  to  the  right  and  left  of  me,  like 
so  many  cannon  balls.  I  was  forced,  in  self-protection,  to  instantly 
crouch  for  a  few  moments  under  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  until  the 
struggling,  startled  flock  passed,  like  an  irresistible,  surging  wave, 
over  my  head.  Words  can  not  dei)ict  the  amazement  and  curiosity 
with  which  I  gazed  around,  after  climbing  up  to  the  rocky  plateau 
and  standing  among  myriads  of  breeding  birds,  that  fairly  covered 
the  entire  surface  of  the  island  with  their  shrinking  forms,  while  others 
whirled  in  rapid  flight  over  my  head,  as  wheels  within  wheels,  so 
thickly  interrunning  that  the  blue  and  gray  of  the  sky  was  hidden 
from  m}^  view.  Add  to  this  impression  the  stunning  whir  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  strong,  beating  wings,  the  shrill  screams  of  the  gulls, 
and  the  muffled  croaking  of  the  "aries,"  coupled  with  an  indescrib- 
able, disagreeable  smell  which  arose  from  the  broken  eggs  and  other 
decaying  substances,  and  a  faint  idea  may  be  evoked  of  the  strange 
reality  spread  before  me.  Were  it  not  for  this  island  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  natives  can  gather,  in  a  few  hours,  tons  upon  tons  of 
sea-fowl  eggs,  the  people  of  the  village  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
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westward,  and  suspend  themselves  from  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Einahnnhto, 
dangling  over  the  sea  by  ropes,  as  their  neighbors  are  only  too  glad 
and  willing  to  do  at  St.  George. 

St.  Paxil. — A  glance  at  the  map  of  St.  Paul  shows  that  nearly  half 
of  its  superficial  area  is  low  and  quite  flat,  not  much  elevated  above 
the  sea.  Wherever  the  sand-dune  tracts  are  located,  and  that  is  right 
along  the  coast,  is  found  an  irregular  succession  of  hummocks  and 
hillocks,  drifted  by  the  wind,  which  are  very  characteristic.  On  the 
summits  of  these  hillocks  the  elymus  has  taken  root  in  times  past, 
and  as  the  sand  drifts  up  it  keeps  growing  on  and  up,  so  that  the 
quaint  spectacle  is  presented  of  large  stretches  to  the  view,  wherein 
sand  dunes,  entirely  bare  of  all  vegetation  at  their  base  and  on  their 
sides,  are  crowned  with  a  living  cap  of  the  brightest  green — a  tuft  of 
long,  waving  grass  blades  which  will  not  down.  None  of  this  peculiar 
landscaping,  however,  is  seen  on  St.  Greorge,  not  even  in  the  faintest 
degree.  Travel  about  St.  Paul,  with  the  exception  of  the  road  to 
Northeast  Point,  where  the  natives  take  advantage  of  low  water  to 
run  on  the  hard,  wet  sand,  is  exceedingly  diflficult,  and  there  are 
examples  of  only  a  few  white  men  who  have  ever  taken  the  trouble 
and  expended  the  physical  energy  necessary  to  accomplish  the  com- 
paratively short  walk  from  the  village  to  Nahsayvemia,  or  the  north 
shore.  Walking  over  the  moss-hidden  and  slippery  rocks,  or  tumbling 
over  slightly  uncertain  tussocks,  is  a  task  and  not  a  pleasure.  On  St. 
George,  with  the  exception  of  a  half-mile  path  to  the  village  cemetery 
and  back,  nobody  pretends  to  walk,  except  the  natives  who  go  to  and 
from  the  rookeries  in  their  regular  seal  drives.  Indeed,  I  am  told 
that  I  am  the  only  white  man  who  has  ever  traversed  the  entire  coast 
line  of  both  islands.     (See  note,  39,  E. ) 

St.  George. — Turning  to  St.  George  and  its  profile,  presented  by 
the  accompanying  map,  the  observer  will  be  struck  at  once  by  the 
solidity  of  that  little  island  and  its  great  boldness,  rising,  as  it  does, 
sheer  and  precipitous  from  the  sea  all  around,  except  at  the  three 
short  reaches  of  the  coast  indicated  on  the  chart,  and  where  the  only 
chance  to  come  ashore  exists. 

The  seals  naturally  have  no  such  opportunity  to  gain  a  footing  here 
as  they  have  on  St.  Paul,  hence  their  comparative  insignificance  as  to 
number.  The  island  itself  is  a  trifle  over  10  miles  in  extreme  length, 
east  and  west,  and  about  4^  miles  in  greatest  width,  north  and  south. 
It  looks,  when  plotted,  somewhat  like  an  old  stone  ax;  and,  indeed, 
when  I  had  finished  miy  first  contours  from  my  field  notes,  the  ancient 
stone-ax  outline  so  disturbed  me  that  I  felt  obliged  to  resurvey  the 
southern  shore,  in  order  that  I  might  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  my  first  work.  It  consists  of  two  great  plateaus,  with  a 
high  upland  valley  between,  the  western  table-land  dropping  abruptly 
to  the  sea  at  Dalnoi  Mees,  while  the  eastern  falls  as  precipitately  at 
Waterfall  Head  and  Tolstoi  Mees.  There  are  several  little  reservoirs 
of  fresh  water — I  can  scarcely  call  them  lakes— on  this  island ;  pools, 
rather,  that  the  wet  sphagnum  seems  to  always  keep  full,  and  from 
which  drinking  wator  in  abundance  is  everywhere  found.  At  Garden 
Cove  a  small  stream,  the  only  one  on  the  Pribilof  group,  empties  into 
the  sea. 

St.  George  has  an  area  of  about  27  square  miles;  it  has  29  miles  of 
coast  line,  of  which  only  2^  are  visited  by  the  fur  seals,  and  which  is, 
in  fact,  aU  the  eligible  landing  ground  afforded  them  by  the  structure 
of  the  island.  Nearly  half  of  the  shore  of  St.  Paul  is  a  sandy  beach, 
while  on  St.  George  there  is  less  than  a  mile  of  it  all  put  together^ 
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namely,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  village,  the  same  extent 
on  the  Garden  Cove  beach,  southeast  side,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  at 
Zapadnie,  on  the  south  side. 

Just  above  the  Garden  Cove,  under  the  overhanging  bluffs,  several 
thousand  sea  lions  hold  exclusive,  though  shy,  x)ossession.  Here  there 
is  a  half  mile  of  good  landing.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  3 
miles  west  from  the  village,  a  grand  bluff  wall,  of  basalt  and  tufa 
intercalated,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  sheer  height  of  920  feet 
at  its  reach  of  greatest  elevation,  thence,  dropping  a  little,  runs  clear 
around  the  island  to  Zapadnie,  a  distance  of  nearly  10  miles,  without 
affording  a  single  passageway  up  or  down  to  the  sea  that  thunders  at 
its  base.  Upon  its  innumerable  narrow  shelf  margins  and  in  its 
countless  chinks  and  crannies,  and  back  therefrom  over  the  extended 
area  of  lava-shingled  inland  ridges  and  terraces,  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  waterfowl  breed  during  the  summer  months. 

The  general  altitude  of  St.  George,  though  in  itself  not  great,  has, 
however,  an  average  three  times  higher  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  the 
elevation  of  which  is  quite  low,  and  slopes  gently  down  to  the  sea  east 
and  north;  St.  George  rises  abruptly,  with  exceptional  spots  for  land- 
ing. The  loftiest  summit  on  St.  George — ^the  top  of  the  hill  right  back 
to  the  southward  of  the  village — ^is  930  feet,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Ahluckeyak.  That  on  St.  Paul,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  Boga  Slov 
hill — 600  feet.  All  elevations  on  either  island,  15  or  20  feet  above  sea 
level,  are  rough  and  hummocky,  with  the  exception  of  the  sand-dune 
tracts  at  St.  Paul  and  the  summits  of  the  cinder  hills,  on  both  islands. 
Weathered  out  or  washed  from  the  basalt  and  pockets  of  olivine  on 
either  island  are  aggregates  of  augite,  seen  most  abundant  on  the 
summit  slopes  of  Ahluckeyak  Hill,  St.  George.  Specimens  from  the 
stratified  bands  of  old,  friable,  gray  lavas,  so  conspicuous  on  the  shore 
of  this  latter  island,  show  the  existence  of  hornblende  and  vitreous 
feldspar  in  considerable  quantity,  while  on  the  south  shore,  near  the 
Garden  Cove,  is  a  large  dike  of  a  bluish  and  greenish  gray  phonolith, 
in  which  numerous  small  crystals  of  spinel  are  found.  A  dike,  with 
well-defined  walls  of  old,  close-grained,  clay-colored  lava,  is  near  the 
village  of  St.  George,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  from  the  landing, 
in  the  face  of  those  reddish  breccia  bluffs  that  rise  from  the  sea.  It 
is  the  only  example  of  the  kind  on  the  islands.  The  bases  or  founda- 
tions of  the  Pribilof  Islands  are,  all  of  them,  basaltic;  some  are  com- 
pact and  grayish-white,  but  most  of  them  exceedingly  porous  and 
ferruginous.  Upon  this  solid  floor  are  many  hills  of  brown  and  red 
tufa,  cinder  heaps,  etc.  Polavina  Sopka,  the  second  point  in  eleva- 
tion on  St.  Paul  Island,  is  almost  entirely  built  up  of  red  scoria  and 
breccia;  so  is  Ahluckeyak  Hill,  on  St.  George  and  the  cap  to  the  high 
bluffs  opposite.  The  village  hill  at  St.  Paul,  Cone  Hill,  the  Einah- 
nuhto  Peaks,  Crater  Hill,  North  Hill,  and  Little  Polavina  are  all  ash 
heaps  of  this  character.  The  bluffs  at  the  shore  of  Polavina  Point, 
St.  Paul,  show  in  a  striking  manner  a  section  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  island.  The  tufas  on  both  islands,  at  the  surface,  decom- 
pose and  weather  into  the  base  of  good  soil,  which  the  severe  climate, 
however,  renders  useless  to  the  husbandman.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
a  granitic  or  a  gneissic  rock  found  in  situ,  Metamorphic  bowlders 
have  been  collected  along  the  beaches  and  pushed  up  by  the  ice  floes 
which  have  brought  them  down  from  the  Siberian  coast  away  to  the 
northwest.  The  dark-brown  tufa  bluffs  and  the  breccia  walls  at  the 
east  landing  of  St.  Paul  Island,  known  as  '*  Black  Bluffs,"  rise  sud- 
denly from  the  sea  60  to  80  feet,  with  stratified  horizontal  lines  of 
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light-gray  calcareous  conglomerate,  or  cement,  in  which  are  imbedded 
sundry  fossils  characteristic  of  and  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  age, 
such  as  Cardium  grcerdandicum,  C.  decorafum  and  Astarte  pectuncu- 
laiay  etc.  This  is  the  only  locality  within  the  purview  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  where  any  paleontological  evidence  of  their  age  can  be  found. 
These  specimens,  as  indicated,  are  exceedingly  abundant;  I  brought 
down  a  whole  series,  gathered  there  at  the  east  landing,  or  Navastock, 
in  a  short  half -hour's  search  and  labor. 

Why  these  islands  are  frequented  by  pur  seals. — The  fact 
that  the  fur  seals  frequent  these  islands  and  those  of  Bering  and  Cop- 
per, on  the  Russian  side,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  land,  seems  at  first 
a  little  singular,  to  say  the  least;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
subject,  we  find  that  these  animals,  when  they  repair  hither  to  rest  for 
two  or  three  months  on  the  land,  as  they  must  do  by  their  habit  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  they  require  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  imper- 
atively coupled  with  firm,  well-drained  land,  or  dry,  broken  rocks,  or 
shingle  rather,  upon  which  to  take  their  positions  and  remain  undis- 
turbed by  the  weather  and  the  sea  for  the  lengthy  period  of  reproduc- 
tion. If  the  rookery  ground  is  hard  and  flat,  with  an  admixture  of 
loam  or  Soil,  puddles  are  speedily  formed  in  this  climate,  where  it  rains 
almost  every  day,  and  when  not  raining,  rain  fogs  take  quick  succes- 
sion and  continue  the  saturation,  making  thus  a  muddy  slime,  which 
very  quickly  takes  the  hair  off  the  animals  whenever  it  plasters  or 
wherever  it  fastens  on  them;  hence,  they  carefully  avoid  any  such 
.  landing.  If  they  occupy  a  sandy  shore,  the  rain  beats  that  material 
into  their  large,  sensitive  eyes,  and  into  their  fur,  so  they  are  obliged, 
from  simple  irritation,  to  leave  and  hunt  the  sea  for  relief. 

The  seal  islands  now  under  discussion  offer  to  the  pinnipedia  very 
remarkable  advantages  for  landing,  especially  St.  Paul,  where  the 
ground  of  basaltic  rock  and  of  volcanic  tufa  or  cement  slopes  up  from 
so  many  points  gradually  above  the  sea,  making  thereby  a  perfectly 
adapted  resting  place  for  any  number,  from  a  thousand  to  millions,  of 
those  intelligent  animals,  which  can  lie  out  here  from  May  until  Octo- 
ber every  year  in  perfect  physical  peace  and  security.  There  is  not  a 
rod  of  ground  of  this  character  offered  to  these  animals  elsewhere  in 
all  Alaska — not  on  the  Aleutian  chain,  not  on  the  mainland,  not  on  St. 
Matthew  or  St.  Lawrence.  Both  of  the  latter  islands  were  surveyed  by 
myself,  with  special  reference  to  this  query,  in  1874.  Every  foot  of  St. 
Matthew  shore  line  was  examined,  and  I  know  that  the  fur  seal  could 
not  rest  on  the  low  clayey  lava  flats  there  in  contentment  a  single  day; 
hence  he  never  has  rested  there,  nor  will  he  in  the  future.  As  to  St. 
Lawrence,  it  is  so  ice  bound  and  snow  covered  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  physical  disadvantages, 
that  it  never  becomes  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the  seals. 

THE  NATIVES  OP  THE  ISLANDS. 

Colonization  by  Russians  and  Aleuts:  Early  history.— When 

Pribilof,  in  taking  i)os8ession,  landed  on  St.  George  a  part  of  his  little 
ship's  crew,  July,  1786,  he  knew  that,  as  it  was  uninhabited,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  create  a  colony  there,  from  which  to  draft  laborers  to 
do  the  killing,  skinning,  and  curing  of  the  peltries;  therefore  he  and 
his  associates,  and  his  rivals  after  him,  imported  natives  of  Unalaska 
and  Atkha — passive,  docile  Aleuts.  They  founded  their  first  village 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  one  of  the  principal  rookeries 
on  St,  George,  now  called  Starry  Ateel,  or  Old  Settlement;  a  village 
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was  also  located  at  Zapadnie,  and  a  succession  of  barrabaras  planted 
at  Garden  Cove.  Then,  during  the  following  season,  more  men  were 
brought  up  from  Atkha  and  taken  over  to  St.  Paul,  where  five  or  six 
rival  traders  posted  themselves  on  the  north  shore,  near  and  at  Maroon- 
itch,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Lake,  among  the  sand  dunes  there. 
They  were  then,  as  thej^  are  now,  somewhat  given  to  riotous  living,  if 
they  only  had  the  chance,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Big  Lake  settlement 
are  pleasantly  remembered  by  the  descendants  of  those  pioneers  to-day 
on  St.  Paul,  who  take  off  their  hats  as  they  pass  by  to  affectionately 
salute  and  call  the  place  " Vesolia  Mista,"  or  "Jolly  Spot,"  the  old 
men  telling  me,  in  a  low  whisper,  that  "in  those  good  old  days  they 
had  plenty  of  rum."  But  when  the  pressure  of  competition  became 
great  another  village  was  located  at  Polavina,  and  still  another  at 
Zapadnie,  until  the  activity  and  unscrupulous  energy  of  all  these  rival 
settlements  well  nigh  drove  out  and  eliminated  the  seals  in  1796. 
Three  years  later  the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  absolute  power  vested  in  the  Russian-American  Company. 
These  islands  were  in  the  bill  of  sale,  and  early  in  1799  the  compe- 
ting traders  were  turned  off  neck  and  heels  from  them,  and  the  Pribi- 
lof  group  passed  under  the  control  of  a  single  man — ^the  iron-willed 
Baranov.  The  people  on  St.  Paul  were  then  all  drawn  together,  for 
economy  and  warmth,  into  a  single  settlement  at  Polavina.  Their 
life  in  those  days  must  have  been  miserable.  They  were  mere  slaves, 
without  the  slightest  redress  from  any  insolence  or  injury  which  their 
masters  might  see  fit,  in  petulance  or  brutal  orgies,  to  inflict  upon 
them.  Here  they  lived  and  died,  unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  in  large 
barracoons  half  under  ground  and  dirt  roofed,  cold,  and  filthy.  Along 
toward  the  beginning  or  end  of  1825,  in  order  that  they  might  reap  the 
advantage  of  ^ing  located  best  to  load  and  unload  ships,  the  Polavina 
settlement  was  removed  to  the  present  village  site,  as  indicated  on  the 
map,  and  the  natives  have  lived  there  ever  since. 

On  St.  George  the  several  scattered  villages  were  abandoned,  and 
consolidated  at  the  existing  location  some  years  later,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent reason.  The  labor  of  bringing  the  seal  skins  over  to  Garden  Cove, 
which  is  the  best  and  surest  landing,  was  so  great,  and  that  of  carry- 
ing them  from  the  north  shore  to  Zapadnie  still  greater,  that  it  was 
decided  to  place  the  consolidated  settlement  at  such  a  point  between 
them,  on  the  north  shore,  that  the  least  trouble  and  exertion  of  con- 
veyance would  be  necessary.  A  better  place,  geographically,  for  the 
business  of  gathering  the  skins  and  salting  them  down  at  St.  G^rge 
can  not  be  found  on  the  island,  but  a  poorer  place  for  a  landing  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  out,  though  in  this  respect  there  is  not  much  choice 
outside  of  Garden  Cove. 

Contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  under  Russian 
AND  American  rule. — Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory 
and  leasing  of  the  islands  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in 
August,  1870,  these  native  inhabitants  all  lived  in  huts  or  sod-waUed 
and  dirt-roofed  houses,  called  "  barrabkies,"  partly  under  ground. 
Most  of  these  huts  were  damp,  dark,  and  exceedingly  filthy.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  i)olicy  of  the  short-sighted  Russian  management  to  keep 
them  so,  and  to  treat  the  natives  not  near  so  well  as  they  treated  the 
few  hogs  and  dogs  which  they  brought  up  here  for  food  and  for  com- 
pany. The  use  of  seal  fat  for  fuel  caused  the  deposit  upon  everything 
within  doors  of  a  thick  coat  of  greasy,  black  soot,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  a  damp,  moldy,  and  indescribably  offensive  odor.  They 
found  along  the  north  shore  of  St.  Paul  and  at  Northeast  Point  occa- 
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sional  scattered  pieces  of  driftwood,  which  they  used,  carefully  soaked 
anew  in  water  if  it  had  dried  out,  split  into  little  fragments,  and, 
trussing  the  blubber  with  it  when  making  their  fires,  the  combination 
gave  rise  to  a  roaring,  sputtering  blaze.  If  this  driftwood  failed  them 
at  auy  time  when  winter  came  round,  they  were  obliged  to  huddle 
together  beneath  skins  in  their  cold  huts,  and  live  or  die,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  situation  to-day  has  changed  marvelously.  We 
see  here  now  at  St.  Paul,  and  on  St.  George,  in  the  place  of  the  squalid, 
filthy  habitations  of  the  immediate  past,  two  villages,  neat,  warm, 
and  contented.  Each  family  lives  in  a  snug  frame  dwelling;  everv 
house  is  lined  with  tarred  paper,  painted,  furnished  with  a  stove,  with 
outhouses,  etc.,  complete;  streets  laid  out,  and  the  foundations  of 
these  habitations  regularly  plotted  thereon.  «There  is  a  large  church 
at  St.  Paul,  and  a  less  pretentious  but  very  creditable  structure  of  the 
same  character  on  St.  George;  a  hospital  on  St.  Paul,  with  a  full  and 
complete  stock  of  drugs,  and  skilled  physicians  on  both  islands  to  take 
care  of  the  x>cople,  free  of  cost.  There  is  a  schoolhouse  on  each  island, 
in  which  teachers  are  also  paid  by  the  company  eight  months  in  the 
year,  to  instruct  the  youth,  while  the  Russian  Church  is  sustained 
entirely  by  the  pious  contributions  of  the  natives  themselves  on  these 
two  islands,  and  sustained  well  by  each  other.  There  are  80  families, 
or  80  houses,  on  St.  Paul,  in  the  village,  with  20  or  24  such  houses  to  as 
many  families  at  St.  (Jeorge,  and  8  other  structures.  The  large  ware- 
houses and  salt  sheds  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  built  by 
skillful  mechanics,  as  have  been  the  dwellings  just  referred  to,  arcalso 
neatly  painted ;  and,  taken  in  combination  with  the  other  features,  con- 
stitute a  picture  fully  equal  to  the  average  presentation  of  any  one  of 
our  small  eastern  towns.  There  is  no  misery,  no  downcast,  dejected, 
suffering  humanity  here  to-day.  These  Aleute,  who  enjoy  as  the  price 
of  their  good  behavior  the  sole  right  to  take  and  skin  seals  for  the 
company,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  people,  are  known  to  and  by 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors  elsewhere  in  Alaska  as  the  '^Bogatskie 
Aloutov,"  or  the  "rich  Aleuts."  The  example  of  the  agents  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  on  both  islands,  from  the  beginning  of 
its  lease,  and  the-course  of  the  Treasury  agents^  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  have  been  silent  but  powerful  promoters  of  the  welfare  of 
these  people.  They  have  maintained  perfect  order ;  they  have  directed 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  stimulated  industry,  such  as  those 
natives  had  never  before  dreamed  of. 

NnifBER  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  ISLANDERS  IN  1880.— The  popula- 
tion of  St.  Paul  is,  at  the  present  writing,  298.  Of  these,  14  are 
whites  (13  males  and  1  female),  128  male  Aleutians,  and  156  females. 
On  St.  George  we  have  92  souls:  4  white  males,  35  male  Aleutians, 
And  53  females,  a  total  population  on  these  islands  of  390.  This  is 
an  increase  of  between  30  and  40  people  since  1873.  Prior  to  1873, 
they  had  neither  much  increased  nor  diminished  for  50  years,  but 
would  have  fallen  off  rapidly  (for  the  births  were  never  equal  to  the 
deaths)  had  not  recruits  been  regularly  drawn  from  the  mainland 
and  other  islands  every  season  when  the  ships  came  up.  As  they 
lived  then,  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  increase  and 
multiply;  but,  since  their  elevation  and  their  sanitary  advancement 
are  so  marked,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  those  people  for 
all  time  to  come  will  at  least  hold  their  own,  even  though  they  do  not 
increase  to  any  remarkable  degree.    Perhaps  it  is  better  that  they 
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should  not.  But  it  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  they  do  sustian 
themselves  so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  prosperous  corporate  factor,  enti- 
tled to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  labor  on  those  islands.  As  an  encour- 
agement for  their  good  behavior  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in 
pursuance  of  its  enlightened  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  so  hand- 
somely exhibited  by  its  housing  of  these  people,  has  assured  them 
that  so  long  as  they  are  capable  and  willing  to  perform  the  labor  of 
skinning  the  seal  catch  every  year,  so  long  will  they  enjoy  the  sole 
privilege  of  participating  in  that  toil  and  its  reward.  This  is  wise 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  it  is  exceedingly  happy  for  the  peo- 
ple. They  are,  of  all  men,  especially  fitted  for  the  w^ork  connected 
with  the  seal  business — no  comment  is  needed — nothing  better  in  the 
way  of  manual  labor,  skilled  and  rapid,  could  be  rendered  by  any 
body  of  men,  equal  in  numbers,  living  under  the  same  circumstances, 
all  the  year  round.  They  appear  to  shake  off  the  periodic  lethargy 
of  winter  and  its  forced  inanition,  to  rush  with  the  coming  of  summer 
into  the  severe  exercise  and  duty  of  capturing,  killing,  and  skinning 
the  seals,  with  vigor  and  with  persistent  and  commendable  energy. 

To-day  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  are  descend-* 
ants  of  the  pioneers  who  were  brought  here  by  the  several  Russian 
companies  in  1787  and  1788;  a  colony  of  137  souls,  it  is  claimed,  prin- 
cipally recruited  at  Unalaska  and  Atkha.  I  have  placed  in  the  appen- 
dix, together  with  other  scattered  notes,  a  list  of  these  people  who  were 
living  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  August,  1873;  also  showing  at  the  same 
time  those  who  were  living  there  in  1870.  It  is  a  simple  record,  per- 
haps of  no  interest  to  anybody  except  those  who  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  islands.     fSee  note,  39,  F.) 

Origin  and  traits  of  the  Aleuts. — The  question  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  these  natives  is  a  still  mooted  one  among  ethnologists,  for  in 
all  points  of  personal  bearing,  intelligence,  character,  as  well  as  phys- 
ical structure,  they  seem  to  form  a  perfect  link  of  gradation  between 
the  Japanese  and  Eskimos,  although  their  traditions  and  their  lan- 
guage are  entirely  distinct  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  Not  one  word 
or  numeral  of  their  nomenclature  resembles  the  dialect  of  either.  They 
claim,  however,  to  have  come  first  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  from  a  "big 
land  to  the  westward,"  and  that  when  they  came  there  first  they  found 
the  land  uninhabited,  and  that  they  did  not  meet  with  any  people, 
until  their  ancestors  had  pushed  on  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the 
peninsula  and  Kadiak.  Confirmatory  of  this  legend,  or  rather  highly 
suggestive  of  it,  is  the  fact  that  repeated  instances  have  occurred 
within  our  day  where  Japanese  junks  have  been,  in  the  stress  of  hur- 
ricanes and  typhoons,  dismantled,  and  have  drifted  clear  over  and  on 
to  the  reefs  and  coasts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Only  a  short  time 
ago,  in  the  summer  of  1871,  such  a  craft  was  so  stranded,  helpless  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  upon  the  rocky  coast  of  Adak  Island,  in  this 
chain.  The  few  surviving  sailors,  Japanese,  five  in  number,  were,  I 
remember,  rescued  by  a  party  of  Aleutian  sea-ott^r  hunters,  who  took 
care  of  them  until  the  vessel  of  a  trader  carried  them  back,  by  way  of 
Unalaska,  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  thence  they  returned  to  their 
native  land. 

The  Aleuts  on  the  islands,  as  they  appear  to-day,  have  been  so  mixed 
up  with  Russian,  Koloshian,  and  Eamschadale  blood,  that  they  present 
characteristics,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  all  the  various  races  of  men, 
from  the  negro  up  to  the  Caucasian.  The  predominant  features  among 
them  are  small,  wide-set  eyes,  broad  and  high  cheek  bones,  causing  the 
jaw,  which  is  full  and  square,  to  often  appear  peaked;  coarse,  straight, 
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black  hair,  small,  neatly  shaped  feet  and  hands,  together  with  brown- 
ish-yellow complexion.    The  men  will  average  in  stature  5  feet  4  or  5 
inches;  the  women  less  in  proportion,  although  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  among  them,  some  being  over  6  feet  in  height,  and  others  are 
decided  dwarfs.     The  manners  and  customs  of  these  people  to-day 
possess  nothing  in  themselves  of  a  barbarous  or  remarkable  character, 
aside  from  that  which  belongs  to  an  advanced  state  of  semicivilization. 
They  are  exceedingly  polite  and  civil,  not  onlj^  in  their  business  with 
the  agents  of  the  company  on  the  seal  islands,  but  among  themselves 
and  they  visit,  the  one  with  the  other,  freely  and  pleasantly,  the 
women  being  great  gossips.     But,  on  the  whole,  their  intercourse  is 
subdued,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  topics  of  convei*sation  are 
few,  and,  judging  from  their  silent  but  unconstrained  meetings,  they 
seem  to  have  a  mutual  knowledge,  as  if  by  sympathy,  as  to  what  may 
be  occupying  each  other's  minds,  rendering  speech  superfluous.     It 
is  only  when  under  the  influence  of  beer  or  strong  liquor  that  they 
lose  their  naturally  quiet  and  amiable  disposition.     They  then  relapse 
into  low,  drunken  orgies  and  loud,  brawling  noises.     Having  been  so 
long  under  the  control  and  influence  of  the  Russians,  they  have 
adopted  many  Sclavic  customs,  such  as  giving  birthday  dinners,  nam- 
ing their  children ,  etc.    They  are  remarkably  attached  to  their  church, 
and  no  other  form  of  religion  could  be  better  adapted  to  or  have  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  people.     Their  inherent  chastity  and 
sobriety  can  not  be  commended.     They  have  long  since  thrown  away 
the  uncouth  garments  of  the  Russian  rule — the  shaggy  dog-skin  caps, 
with  coats  half  seal  and  half  sea  lion — for  a  complete  outfit  cai)-a-pie, 
such  as  our  own  people  buy  in  any  furnishing  house;  the  same  boots, 
socks,  underclothing,  and  clothing,  with  ulsters  and  ulsterettes;  but 
the  violence  of  the  wind  prevents  their  selecting  the  hats  of  our  haut 
ton  and  sporting  fraternity.     As  for  the  women,  they  too  have  kept 
pace  and  even  advanced  to  the  level  of  the  men,  for  in  these  lower 
races  there  is  much  more  vanity  displayed  by  the  masculine  element 
than  the  feminine,  according  to  my  observation.     In  other  words,  I 
have  noticed  a  greater  desire  among  the  young  men  than  among  the 
young  women  of  savage  and  semicivilized  people  to  be  gaily  dressed 
and  to  look  fine.     But  the  visits  of  the  wives  of  our  Treasury  officials 
and  the  company's  agents  to  these  islands  during  the  last  ten  years, 
bringing  with  them  a  full  outfit,  as  ladies  always  do,  of  everything 
under  the  sun  that  women  want  to  wear,  has  given  the  native  female 
mind  an  undue  expansion  up  there  and  stimulated  it  to  unwonted 
activity.     They  watch  the  cut  of  the  garments  and  borrow  the  pat- 
terns, and  some  of  them  are  very  expert  dressmakers  to-day.     When 
the  Russians  controlled  affairs,  the  women  were  the  hewers  of  the 
driftwood  and  the  drawers  of  the  water.    At  St.  Paul  there  was  no 
well  of  drinking  fiuid  about  the  village,  nor  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
village;  there  was  no  drinking  water  unless  it  was  caught  in  cisterns, 
and  the  cistern  water,  owing  to  the  particles  of  seal-fat  soot  which 
fall  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  is  rendered  undrinkable,  so  that 
the  supply  for  the  town,  until  quite  recently,  used  to  be  carried  by 
the  women  from  two  little  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  a  mile  and 
a  half,  as  the  crow  files,  from  the  village,  and  right  under  Telegraph 
Hill.    This  is  quite  a  journey,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
drink  so  much  tea,  and  that  water  has  to  go  with  it,  some  idea  of  the 
labor  of  the  old  and  young  females  can  be  derived  from  an  inspection 
of  the  map.     Latterly,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  company 
have  opened  a  spring  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  ^'  gorode,"  which 
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they  have  plumbed  and  regulated,  so  that  it  supplies  them  with  water 
now  and  renders  the  labor  next  to  nothing,  compared  with  the  former 
difficulty.  But  to-day,  when  water  is  wanted  in  the  Aleutian  houses 
at  St.  Paul,  the  man  has  to  get  it;  the  woman  does  not.  He  trudges 
out  with  a  little  wooden  firkin  or  tub  on  his  back  and  brings  it  to  the 
house. 

Some  of  the  natives  save  their  money,  but  there  are  very  few  among 
them,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen,  who  have  the  slightest  econom- 
ical tendency.  What  they  can  not  spend  for  luxuries,  groceries,  and 
tobacco  they  manage  to  get  away  with  at  the  gaming  table.  They 
have  their  misers  and  their  spendthrifts,  and  they  have  the  usual  small 
proportion  who  know  how  to  make  money  and  then  how  to  spend  it. 
A  few  among  them  who  are  in  the  habit  of  Saving  have  opened  a  reg- 
ular bank  account  with  the  company.  Some  of  them  have  to-day  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  saved,  drawing  an  interest  of  9  per  cent. 

When  the  ships  arrive  and  go  the  great  and  necessary  labor  of 
lightering  their  cargoes  off  and  on  from  the  roadsteads  where  they 
anchor  is  principally  performed  by  these  people,  and  they  are  paid  so 
much  a  day  for  their  labor — from  50  cents  to  $1,  according  to  the 
cnaract-er  of  the  service*  they  render.  This  operation,  however,  is 
much  dreaded  by  the  ship  captains  and  aea-going  men,  whose  habits 
of  discipline  and  automatic  regularity  and  effect  of  working  render 
them  severe  critics  and  impatient  coadjutors  of  the  natives,  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  hate  to  do  anything  after  they  have  pocketed  their 
reward  for  sealing,  and  when  they  do  labor  after  this,  they  regard  it 
as  an  act  of  very  great  condescension  on  their  part. 

As  they  are  living  to-day  up  there  there  is  no  restraint,  such  as  the 
presence  of  policemen,  courts  of  justice,  fines,  etc.,  which  we  employ 
for  the  suppression  of  disorder  and  maintenance  of  the  law  in  our  own 
land.  They  understand  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  law- 
abiding  and  to  punish  crime  that  such  officers  will  be  among  them; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  is  due  the  fact  that,  from  the  time  that  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  has  taken  charge,  in  1870,  there  has  not  been 
one  single  occasion  where  the  simplest  functions  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  would  or  could  have  been  called  in  to  settle  any  difficulty.  This 
speaks  eloquently  for  their  docile  nature  and  their  amiable  disposition. 

Food. — Seal  meat  is  their  staple  food,  and  in  the  village  of  St.  Paul 
they  consume  on  an  average  fully  500  pounds  a  day  the  year  round; 
and  they  are,  by  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
allowed  every  fall  to  kill  5,000  or  6,000  seal  pups,  or  an  average  of 
22  to  30  young  *'kotickie"  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
settlements.  The  pups  will  dress  10  pounds  each.  This  shows  an 
average  consumption  of  nearly  600  pounds  of  seal  meat  by  each  per- 
son, large  and  small,  during  the  year.  To  this  diet  the  natives  add 
a  great  deal  of  butter  and  many  sweet  crackers.  They  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  butter.  No  epicure  at  home  or  butter  tast-er  in  Goshen 
knows  or  appreciates  that  article  better  than  these  people  do.  If  they 
could  get  all  that  they  desire,  they  would  consume  1,000  pounds  of 
butter  and  500  pounds  of  sweet  crackers  every  week,  and  indefinite 
quantities  of  sugar.  The  sweetest  of  all  sweet  teeth  are  found  in  the 
jaw  of  the  average  Aleut.  But  it  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  allow  them 
full  swing  in  this  matter,  for  they  would  turn  their  stomachs  into 
fermenting  tanks  if  they  had  full  access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of 
saccharine  food.  The  company  allows  them  200  pounds  a  week.  If 
unable  to  get  sweet  crackers,  they  will  eat  about  300  pounds  of  hard 
or  pilot  bread  every  week,  and  in  addition  to  this  nearly  700  pounds 
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of  flour  at  the  same  time.  Of  tobacco  they  are  allowed  50  pounds  x>er 
week;  candles,  75  pounds;  rice,  50  pounds.  They  burn,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  kerosene  oil  here  to  the  exclusion  of  the  seal  fat,  which 
lit<erally  overruns  the  island.  They  ignite  and  consume  over  600  gal- 
lons of  kerosene  oil  a  year  in  the  village  of  St.  Paul  alone.  They  do 
not  fancy  vinegar  very  much;  perhaps  50  gallons  a  year  is  used 
up  there.  Mustard  and  pepper  are  sparingly  used,  1  to  1^  jiounds 
a  week  for  the  whole  village.  Beans  they  peremptorily  reject;  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  can  not  be  induced  to  use  them.  Those 
who  go  about  the  vessels  contract  a  taste  for  spHt-pea  soup,  and  a  few 
of  them  are  sold  in  the  village  store.  Salt  meat,  beef  or  pork,  they 
will  take  reluctantly  if  it  is  given  to  and  pressed  upon  them,  but 
they  will  never  buy  it.  I  remember,  in  this  connection,  seeing  two 
barrels  of  prime  salt  pork  and  a  barrel  of  prime  mess  salt  beef  opened 
in  the  company's  store  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  1872,  and,  though 
the  people  of  the  village  were  invited  to  help  themselves,  I  think  I  am 
light  in  saying  that  the  barrels  were  not  emptied  when  I  left  the 
island  in  1873.  They  use  very  little  coffee  during  the  year — not  more 
than  100  pounds — but  of  tea  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  know  exactly — 
I  can  not  iind  among  my  notes  a  record  as  to  this  article — but  I  can 
say  that  they  do  not  drink  less  than  a  gallon  of  tea  apiece  per  diem. 
The  amount  of  this  beverage  which  they  sip  from  the  time  they  rise  in 
the  morning  until  they  go  to  bed  late  at  night  is  astounding.  Their 
*' samovars,"  and  latterly  the  regular  teakettles  of  our  American 
make,  are  bubbling  and  boiling  from  the  moment  the  housewife 
stirs  herself  at  daybreak  until  the  fire  goes  out  when  they  sleep.  It 
should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  they  are  supplied  with  a 
regular  allowance  of  coal  every  year  by  the  company  gratis,  each 
family  being  entitled  to  a  certain  amount,  which  alone,  if  economically 
used,  keeps  them  warm  all  winter  in  their  new  houses;  but  for  those 
who  are  extravagant  and  are  itching  to  spend  their  extra  wages  an 
extra  supply  is  always  kept  in  the  storehouses  of  the  company  for 
sale.  Their  appreciation  of  and  desire  to  possess  all  the  canned  fruit 
that  is  landed  from  the  steamer  is  marked  to  a  great  degree.  If  they 
had  the  opportunity,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  family  on  that  island 
to-day  would  hesitate  to  bankrupt  itself  in  purchasing  this  commodity. 
Potatoes  they  sometimes  demand,  as  well  as  onions,  and  perhaps  if 
these  vegetables  could  be  brought  here  and  kept  to  an  advantage  the 
people  would  soon  become  very  fond  of  them.     (See  note,  39,  G.) 

Occupation. — The  question  is  naturally  ask^:  How  do  these  peo 
pie  employ  themselves  during  the  long  nine  months  of  every  year, 
after  the  close  of  the  sealing  season  and  until  it  begins  again,  when 
they  have  little  or  absolutely  nothing  to  do?  It  may  be  answered, 
that  they  simply  vegetate;  or,  in  other  words,  are  entirely  idle,  men- 
tally and  physically,  during  most  of  this  period.  But  to  their  ci'edit 
let  it  be  said,  that  mischief  does  not  employ  their  idle  hands;  they 
are  passive  killers  of  time,  drinking  tea  and  sleeping,  with  a  few  dis- 
agreeable exceptions,  such  as  the  gamblers.  There  are  a  half  dozen 
of  these  characters  at  St.  Paul,  and  perhaiws  as  many  at  St.  George, 
who  pass  whole  nights  at  their  sittings,  even  during  the  sealing  sea- 
son, playing  games  of  cards,  taught  by  Russians  and  i>ersons  who 
have  been  on  the  island  since  the  transfer  of  the  Territory;  but  the 
majority  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  not  being  compelled  to 
«xert  themselves  to  obtain  any  of  the  chief,  or  even  the  least  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  tea  and  hard  bread,  sleep  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time,  when  not  busy  in  eating  and  in  the  daily  observ- 
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ances  of  the  routme  belonging  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church.  The 
teachings,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  the  religious  obseryances  of 
this  faith  alone  preserve  these  people  from  absolute  stagnation.  In 
obedience  to  its  teachings  they  gladly  attend  church  very  regularly. 
They  also  make  and  receive  calls  on  their  saints'  days,  and  these 
days  are  very  numerous.  I  think  some  290  days  of  the  whole  year's 
calendar  must  be  given  up  to  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the 
celebration  of  some  holy  m^^n's  or  woman's  birth  or  death. 

In  early  times  the  same  disgraceful  beer-drinking  orgies,  which 
prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  and  still  cause  so  much  misery  and 
confusion  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Tenitory ,  prevailed  here,  and  I  remem- 
ber very  well  the  difficulty  which  I  had  in  initiating  the  first  steps 
taken  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  suppress  this  abominable  nui- 
sance. During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say, 
since  the  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated,  the  present  agents  of 
the  Department  have  faithfully  executed  the  law. 

The  natives  add  to  these  entertainments  of  their  saints'  day  and 
birth  festivals,  or  ''  emannimiks,"  the  music  of  accordians  and  violins. 
Upon  the  former,  and  its  variation  the  concertina,  they  play  a  num- 
ber of  airs,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  noise.  A  great  many  of  the 
women,  in  particular,  can  render  indifferently  a  limited  selection  of 
tunes,  many  of  which  are  the  old  battle  songs,  so  popular  during  the 
rebellion,  woven  into  weird  Russian  waltzes  and  love  ditties,  which 
they  have  jointly  gathered  from  their  former  masters  and  our  soldiers 
who  were  quartered  here  in  1869.  From  the  Russians  and  the  troops 
also  they  have  learned  to  dance  various  figures  and  have  been  taught 
to  waltz.  These  dances,  however,  the  old  folks  do  not  enjoy  very 
much.  They  will  come  in  and  sit  around  and  look  at  the  young  per- 
formers with  stolid  indifference;  but  if  they  manage  to  get  a  strong 
current  of  tea  setting  in  their  direction,  nicely  sugared  and  toned  up, 
they  revive  and  join  in  the  mirth.  In  old  times  they  never  danced 
here  unless  they  were  drunk,  and  it  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  amiable  and  mischievous  Treasury  agents  and  others  in  the  early 
days  to  open  up  this  beery  fun.     Happily  that  nuisance  is  abated. 

As  an  illustration  of  their  working  ability  on  the  seal  grounds  I 
offer  the  following,  which  shows  the  actual  time  occupied  by  them  in 
finishing  up  the  three  seasons'  work  which  I  personally  supervised: 

On  St.  Paul  Island:  In  1872,  fifty  days'  work  of  71  men  secured 
75,000  seal  skins;  in  1873,  forty  days'  work  of  71  men  secured  75,000 
seal  skins;  in  1874,  thirty-nine  days'  work  of  84  men  secured  90,000 
seal  skins. 

This  exhibit  plainly  presents  the  increased  ability  and  consequent 
celerity  of  action  among  the  natives,  and  furnishes  also  at  the  same 
time  abundant  proof  of  the  statement  which  I  make  of  the  full  and 
undiminished  supply  of  killable  seals,  or  "hoUuschickie,"  from  year 
to  year. 

The  influence  op  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. — Before 
leaving  the  consideration  of  these  people,  who  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  and  blended  into  the  business  on  these  islands,  it  m^y  be 
well  to  clearly  define  the  relation  existing  between  them,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  company  leasing  the  islands.  When  Congress  granted 
to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco  the  exclusive 
right  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  fur  seals  every  year  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  on  these  islands,  it  did  so  with  several  reservations 
and  conditions  which  were  confided  in  their  detail  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.    This  officer  and  the  president  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
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cial  Company  agreed  upon  a  code  of  regulations  which  should  govern 
their  joint  action  in  regard  to  the  natives.  It  was  a  simple  agree- 
ment that  these  people  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  dried  sal- 
mon furnished  them  for  food  every  year,  a  certain  amount  of  fuel, 
a  schoolhouse,  and  the  right  to  go  to  and  come  from  the  islands  as 
they  chose,  and  also  the  right  to  work  or  not,  understanding  that  in 
case  they  did  not  work  their  places  would  and  could  be  supplied  by 
other  people  who  would  work. 

The  company,  however,  has  gone  far  beyond  this  exaction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  added  the  inexpressible  boon  of  comfort  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dwellings  now  occupied  by  the  natives,  which  was  not 
expressed  nor  thought  of  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  lease.  An 
enlightened  business  policy  suggested  to  the  company  that  it  would 
he  mach  better  for  the  natives  and  much  better  for  the  company,  too, 
if  these  people  were  taken  out  of  their  filthy,  unwholesome  hoveLs,  put 
into  habitable  dwellings,  and  taught  to  live  cleanly,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  by  so  doing  the  natives,  living  in  this  improved  condition, 
would  be  able  physically  and  mentally  every  season  when  the  sealing 
work  began  to  come  out  from  their  long  inanition  and  go  to  work  at 
once  with  vigor  and  energetic  persistency.  The  sequel  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  company. 

Before  this  action  on  their  part  it  was  physically  impossible  for  the 

inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George  islands  to  take  the  lawful  quota 

of  100,000  seal  skins  annually  in  less  than  three  or  four  working  months. 

They  take  them  in  less  than  thirty  working  days  now  with  the  same 

number  of  men.     What  is  the  gain?    Simply  this,  and  it  is  everything : 

The  fur-seal  skin,  from  the  14th  of  June,  when  it  first  arrives,  as  a 

rule,  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  is  in  prime  condition;  from  that  latter 

date  until  the  middle  of  October  it  is  rapidly  deteriorating,  to  slowly 

appreciate  again  in  value  as  it  sheds  and  renews  its  coat;  so  much 

80  that  it  is  practically  worthless  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     Hence, 

the  catch  taken  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  every  year  is  a 

prime  one,  first  to  last — there  are  no  low-grade  '* stagy"  skins  in  it; 

but  under  the  old  regimen  three-fourths  of  the  skins  were  taken  in 

August,  in  September,  and  even  in  October,  and  were  not  worth  their 

transportation  to  London.     Comment  on  this  is  unnecessary.     It  is  the 

contrast  made  between  a  prescient  business  policy  and  one  that  was 

as  shiftless  and  improvident  as  language  can  well  devise. 

Schools  and  churches. — The  company  found  so  much  difficulty 
in  getting  the  youth  of  the  villages  to  attend  their  schools,  taught  by 
our  own  i)eople,  especially  brought  up  there  and  hired  by  the  com- 
pany, that  they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  one  or  two  of  the 
brightest  boys  down  every  year  and  putting  them  into  our  schools,  so 
that  they  may  grow  up  here  and  be  educated,  in  order  to  return  and 
serve  as  teachers  there.  This  policy  is  warranted  by  the  success 
attending  the  experiment  made  at  the  time  when  I  was  up  there  first, 
whereby  a  son  of  the  chief  was  carried  down  and  over  to  Rutland,  Vt., 
for  his  education,  remained  there  four  years,  then  returned  and  took 
charge  of  the  school  on  St.  Paul,  which  he  has  had  ever  since,  with 
the  happiest  results  in  increased  attendance  and  attention  from  the 
children.  But,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  Russian  church  service  is 
conducted  in  the  Russian  language  we  will  find  on  the  islands  more 
Russian-speaking  people  thafi  our  own.  The  nonattendance  at  school 
was  not  and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  parents.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  of 
the  natives  told  me,  explanatory  of  their  feeling  and  consequent 
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action,  that  he  did  not,  nor  did  his  neighbors,  have  any  objection  to 
the  attendance  of  their  children  on  our  Englisli  school;  but,  if  their 
boys  and  young  men  neglected  their  Russian  lessons,  they  knew  not 
who  were  going  to  take  their  places,  when  they  died,  in  his  church,  at 
the  christenings,  and  at  their  burial.  To  anyone  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Greek-Catholic  faith,  the  objection  of  old  Philip 
Volkov  seems  reasonable.  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  Russian  church  service  may  be  voiced  in  English;  not  that 
I  want  to  substitute  any  other  religion  for  it — far  from  it;  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  best  one  we  could  have  for  these  people — but  until 
this  substitution  of  our  language  for  the  Russian  is  done  no  very 
satisfactory  work,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
an  English  education  on  the  seal  islands. 

The  fact  that  among  all  the  savage  races  found  on  the  northwest 
coast  by  Christian  pioneers  and  teachers  the  Aleutians  are  the  only 
practical  converts  to  Christianity  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  set  them 
apart  as  very  differently  constituted  in  mind  and  disposition  from  our 
Indians  and  our  Eskimos  of  Alaska.  To  the  latter,  however,  they 
seem  to  be  intimately  allied,  though  they  do  not  mingle  in  the  slightest 
degree.  They  adopted  the  Christian  faith  with  very  little  opposition, 
readily  exchanging  their  barbarous  customs  and  wild  superstitions 
for  the  rites  of  the  Greek-Catholic  Church  and  its  more  refined  myths 
and  legends. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  discovery  they  were  living  as  savages  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  bold  and  hardy,  throughout  the  Aleutian 
chain,  but  now  they  respond,  on  these  islands,  to  all  outward  signs 
of  Chi'istianity,  as  sincerely  as  our  own  church-going  people. 

THE  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

Occupation  of  the  islands  by  Americans  in  1868. — The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  deserves  and  will  receive  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive notice  at  this  point.  In  order  that  we  may  follow  it  to  these 
islands  and  clearly  and  correctly  appreciate  the  circumstances  which 
gave  it  footing  and  finallj^  the  control  of  the  business,  I  will  pass  back 
and  review  the  chain  of  evidence  adduced  in  this  direction  from  the 
time  of  our  first  occupation,  in  1867,  of  the  Territoiy  of  Alaska. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  people  that  when  we  were  ratifying 
the  negotiation  between  our  Grovernment  and  that  of  Russia  it  was 
made  painfully  apparent  that  nobody  in  this  country  knew  anything 
about  the  subject  of  Russian  America.  Every  schoolboy  knew  where 
it  was  located,  but  no  professor  or  merchant,  however  wise  or  shrewd, 
knew  what  was  in  it.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  the  purchase 
was  made  and  the  formal  transfer  effected  a  large  number  of  energetic 
and  speculative  men,  some  coming  from  New  England  even,  but  most 
of  them  residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  turned  their  attention  to  Alaska. 
They  went  to  Sitka  in  a  little  fleet  of  sail  and  steam  vessels,  but  among 
their  number  it  appears  there  were  only  two  of  our  citizens  who  knew 
of  or  had  the  faintest  appreciation  as  to  the  value  of  the  seal  islands. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  other,  a  Capt.  Ebenezer  Morgan,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  turned 
their  faces  in  1868  toward  them.  Mr.  Hutchinson  gathered  his  infor- 
mation at  Sitka;  Captain  Morgan  had  gained  his  years  before  by  expe- 
rience on  the  South  Sea  sealing  grounds.  Mr.  Hutchinson  represented 
a  company  of  San  Francisco  or  California  capitalists  when  he  landed 
on  St.  Paul;  Captain  Morgan  represented  another  company  of  New 
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London  capitalists  and  whaling  merchants.  They  arrived  almost 
simultaneously,  Morgan  a  few  days  or  weeks  anterior  to  Hutchinson. 
He  had  quietly  enough  commenced  to  survey  and  preempt  the  rook- 
eries on  the  islands,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  work  of  putting  stakes 
down  and  recording  the  fact  of  claiming  the  ground,  as  miners  do  in 
the  mountains;  but  later  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
These  two  parties  passed  that  season  of  1868  in  exclusive  control  of 
those  islands,  and  they  took  an  immense  number  of  seals.  They  took 
so  many  that  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  unless  something  was 
done  to  check  and  protect  these  wonderful  rookeries,  which  he  saw 
here  for  the  first  time,  and  which  filled  him  with  amazement,  that  they 
would  be  wiped  out  by  the  end  of  another  season.  Although  he  was 
the  gainer  then,  and  would  be  perhaps  at  the  end,  if  they  should  be 
thus  eliminated,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  saying  to  himself  that  it 
was  wrong  and  should  not  be.     To  this  Captain  Morgan  also  assented. 

Organization  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. — In  the 
fall  of  1868  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Captain  Morgan,  by  their  personal 
efforts,  interested  and  aroused  the  Treasury  Department  and  Congress, 
so  that  a  special  resolution  was  enacted  declaring  the  seal  islands  a 
governmental  reservation,  and  prohibiting  any  and  all  parties  from 
taking  seals  thereon  until  further  action  by  Congress.  In  1869  seals 
were  taken  on  those  islands,  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  natives  only;  and  in  1870 
Congress  passed  the  present  law,  a  copy  of  which  I  append,  for  the 
protection  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  on  those  islands,  and  under  its 
provisions,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  after  an  animated  and  bitter 
struggle  in  competition,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  a  prime  organizer,  secured  the  award  and  received 
the  franchise  which  it  now  enjoys  and  will  enjoy  for  another  decade. 
The  company  is  an  American  corporation,  with  a  charter,  rules,  and 
regulations,  which  I  reproduce  in  tlie  appendix  to  this  memoir. 
They  employ  a  fleet  of  vessels,  sail  and  steam — four  steamers,  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  ships,  barks,  and  sloops.  Their  principal  occupation  and 
attention  is  given  naturally  to  the  seal  islands,  though  they  have  sta- 
tions scattered  over  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  that  portion  of  Alaska 
west  and  north  of  Kadiak.  No  post  of  theirs  is  less  than  500  or  600 
miles  from  Sitka. 

Outside  of  the  seal  islands  all  trade  in  this  Territory  of  Alaska  is 
entirely  open  to  the  public.  There  is  no  need  of  protecting  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  elsewhere,  unless  it  may  be  by  a  few  wholesome  gen- 
eral restrictions  in  regard  to  the  sea-otter  chase.  The  country  itself 
protects  the  animals  on  the  mainland  and  other  islands  by  its  rugged, 
forbidding,  and  inhospitable  exterior. 

The  Treasury  officials  on  the  seal  islands  are  charged  with  the  care- 
ful observance  of  everj''  act  of  the  company;  a  copy  of  the  lease  and 
its  covenant  is  conspicuously  posted  in  their  office;  is  translated  into 
Russian,  and  is  familiar  to  all  the  natives.  The  company  directs 
its  own  labor,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  as  it  sees  fit;  selects  its  time 
of  working,  etc.  The  natives  themselves  work  under  the  direction  of 
their  own  chosen  foreman,  or  "toy one."  These  chiefs  call  out  the 
men  at  the  break  of  every  working  day,  divide  them  into  detach- 
ments according  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  order  their  doing. 
All  communication  with  the  laborers  on  the  sealing  ground  and  the 
company  passes  through  their  hands,  these  chiefs  having  everj^  day 
an  understanding  with  the  agent  of  the  company  as  to  his  wishes, 
and  they  govern  themselves  thereby. 
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Business  methods. — The  company  paj^s  40  cents  for  the  labor  of 
taking  each  skin.  The  natives  take  the  skins  on  the  ground;  each 
man  ta.llying  his  work  and  giving  the  result  at  the  close  of  the  day  to 
his  chief  or  foreman.  When  the  skins  are  brought  up  and  counted 
into  the  salt  houses,  where  the  agent  of  the  company  receives  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  natives,  the  two  tallies  usually  correspond  very 
closely,  if  they  are  not  entirely  alike.  When  the  quota  of  skins  is 
taken,  at  the  close  of  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  of  labor,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  total  sum  for  the  entire  catch  is  paid  over  in  a  lump  to 
the  chiefs,  and  these  men  divide  it  among  the  laborers  according  to 
their  standing  as  workmen,  which  they  themselves  have  exhibited  on 
their  special  tally  sticks.  For  instance,  at  the  annual  divisions,  or 
"catch"  settlement,  made  by  the  natives  on  St.  Paul  Island  among 
themselves,  in  1872,  when  I  was  present,  the  proceeds  of  their  work 
for  that  season  in  taking  and  skinning  75,000  seals,  at  40  cents  per 
skin,  with  extra  work  connected  with  it,  making  the  sum  of  $30,637.37, 
was  divided  among  them  in  this  way:  There  were  74  shares  made  up, 
representing  74  men,  though  in  fact  only  56  men  worked,  but  they 
wished  to  give  a  certain  proportion  to  their  church,  a  dertain  propor- 
tion to  their  priests,  and  a  certain  proportion  to  their  widows;  so  they 
water  their  stock,  commercially  speaking.  The  74  shares  were  pro- 
portioned as  follows: 

Each. 

87  first-class  shares,  at $451.22 

23  second-class  shares,  at 406. 08 

4  third-class  shares,  at , .      360. 97 

10  fourth-class  shares,  at 1  _ .    315. 85 

These  shares  do  not  represent  more  than  56  able-b(xiied  men. 

In  August,  1873,  while  on  St.  George  Island,  I  was  present  at  a 
similar  division,  under  similar  circumstances,  which  caused  them  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  proceeds  of  their  work  in  t.aking  and 
skinning  25,000  seals,  at  40  cents  a  skin,  $10,000.  They  made  the 
following  subdivision : 

Per  share. 
17  sharee  each,  961  skins ^ $384.40 

2  shares  each,  935  skins 874.00 

3  shares  each.  821  skins 328.40 

1  share  each,  820  skins _ -    328.00 

3  shares  each,  770  skins 308.00 

3  shares  each,  400  skins 160.00 

These  29  shares  referred  to  represent  only  25  able-bodied  men;  2 
of  them  were  women.  This  method  of  division,  as  above  given,  is 
the  result  of  their  own  choice.  It  is  an  impossible  thing  for  the  com- 
pany to  decide  their  relative  merits  as  workmen  on  the  ground,  so  they 
have  wisely  turned  its  entire  discussion  over  to  them.  Whatever  they 
do  they  must  agree  to — whatever  the  company  might  do  they  possibly 
and  probably  would  never  clearly  understand,  and  hence  dissatisfac- 
tion and  suspicion  would  inevitably  arise;  as  it  is,  the  whole  subject 
is  most  satisfactorily  settled. 

THE  business  CONCERNED. 
The  METHODS  OF  THE  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY.— Living  aS 

the  seal  islanders  do,  and  doing  what  they  do,  the  seal's  life  is  natu- 
rally their  great  study  and  objective  point.  It  nourishes  and  sustains 
them.  Without  it  they  say  they  could  not  live,  and  they  tell  the 
truth.    Hence  their  attention  to  the  few  simple  requirements  of  the 
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law,  so  wise  in  its  provisious,  is  not  forced  or  constrained,  but  is  con- 
tinnons.  Self-interest  in  this  respect  appeals  to  them  keenly  and  elo- 
quently. They  know  everything  that  is  done  and  everything  that  is 
said  by  anybody  and  by  everybody  in  their  little  community.  Every 
seal  drive  that  is  made  and  every  skin  that  is  taken  is  recorded  and 
accounted  for  by  them  to  their  chiefs  and  their  church  when  they  make 
up  their  tithing  roll  at  the  close  of  each  day's  labor.  Nothing  can  come 
to  the  islands  by  day  or  by  night  without  being  seen  by  them  and 
spoken  of.  I  regard  the  presence  of  these  people  on  the  islands  at  the 
transfer  and  their  subsequent  retention  and  entailment  in  connection 
with  the  seal  business  as  an  exceedingly  good  piece  of  fortune,  alike 
advantageous  to  the  Grovemment,  to  the  company,  and  to  themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the  question  of  leasing  the 
islands  was  before  Congress  much  opposition  to  the  proposal  was 
made  on  several  grounds  by  two  classes,  one  of  which  argued  against 
a  "monopoly,"  the  other  urging  that  the  Government  itself  would 
realize  more  by  taking  the  whole  management  of  the  business  into  its 
own  hands.  At  that  time  far  away  from  Washington,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  I  do  not  know  what  arguments  were  used  in  the  commit- 
tee rooms  or  who  made  them,  but  since  my  careful  and  prolonged 
study  of  the  subject  on  the  ground  itself  and  of  the  trade  and  its  con- 
ditions I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  act  of  June,  1870,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  lease  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  under  the  existing  conditions  and  qualifications,  did  the 
b^t  and  the  only  correct  and  profitable  thing  that  could  have  been 
done  in  the  matter,  both  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  seal 
life  in  its  original  integrity  and  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Treas- 
ury itself.  To  make  this  statement  perfectly  clear  the  following  facts, 
by  way  of  illustration,  should  be  presented: 

First.  When  the  Government  took  possession  of  these  interests,  in 
1868  and  1869,  the  gross  value  of  a  seal  skin  laid  down  in  the  best 
market,  at  London,  was  less  in  some  instances  and  in  others  but 
slightly  above  the  present  tax  and  royalty  paid  upon  it  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company. 

Second.  Through  the  action  of  the  intelligent  business  men  who 
took  the  contract  from  the  Government  in  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging the  dressers  of  the  raw  material  and  in  taking  sedulous  care 
that  nothing  but  good  skins  should  leave  the  islands,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  leaders  of  fashion  abroad,  the  demand  for  the  fur,  by  this 
manipulation  and  management,  has  been  wonderfully  increased. 

Third.  As  matters  now  stand  the  greatest  and  best  interests  of  the 
lessees  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Government;  what  injures  one 
instantly  injures  the  other.  In  other  words,  both  strive  to  guard  against 
anything  that  shall  interfere  with  the  preservation  of  the  seal  life  in 
its  original  integrity  and  both  having  it  to  their  interest,  if  possible, 
to  increase  that  life.  If  the  lessees  had  it  in  their  power,  which  they 
certainly  have  not,  to  ruin  these  interests  by  a  few  seasons  of  rapacity 
they  are  so  bonded  and  so  environed  that  prudence  prevents  it. 

Fourth.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  very  properly  the  absolute  control  of  the  business 
as  it  stands,  do  not  permit  upon  his  part  that  close,  careful  scrutiny 
which  is  exercised  by  the  lessees,  who,  unlike  him,  have  but  their  one 
purpose  to  carry  out.  The  character  of  the  leading  men  among  them 
is  enough  to  assure  the  public  that  the  business  is  in  responsible  hands 
and  in  the  care  of  persons  who  will  use  every  effort  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  its  perpetuation,  as  it  is  so  plainly  their  best  end  to  serve. 
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Another  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of.  the  business  if  controlled 
entirely  by  the  Government  would  be  encountered  in  disposing  of  the 
skins  after  thej'  had  been  brought  down  from  the  islands.  It  would 
not  do  to  sell  them  up  there  to  the  highest  bidder,  since  that  would 
license  the  sailing  of  a  thousand  ships  to  be  present  at  the  sale.  The 
rattling  of  their  anchor  chains  and  the  scraping  of  their  keels  on  the 
beaches  of  the  two  little  islands  would  alone  drive  every  seal  away 
and  over  to  the  Russian  grounds  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
The  Government  would  therefore  need  to  offer  them  at  public  auction 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  simply  history  repeating  itself — the 
Grovernment  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  well-organized  combination 
of  buyers.  The  agents  conducting  the  sale  could  not  counteract  the 
effect  of  such  a  combination  as  can  the  agents  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion, who  may  look  after  their  interest  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  way,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  season  and  the  demand,  and  who  are  supplied  with  money  which 
they  can  use,  without  public  scandal,  in  the  manipulation  of  the  mar- 
ket. On  this  ground  I  feel  confident  in  stating  that  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  receives  more  money,  net,  under  the  system  now  in 
operation,  than  it  would  by  taking  the  exclusive  control  of  the  busi- 
ness. Were  any  capable  Government  officer  supplied,  with,  say, 
$100,000,  to  expend  in  ''working  the  market,"  and  intrusted  with  the 
disposal  of  100,000  seal  skins  wherever  he  could  do  so  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  Government,  and  were  this  agent  a  man  of  first-class 
business  ability  and  energy,  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  the  same  suc- 
cess might  attend  his  labor  in  the  London  market  that  distinguishes 
the  management  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  But  imagine 
the  cry  of  fraud  and  embezzlement  that  would  be  raised  against  him, 
however  honest  he  might  be.  This  alone  would  bring  the  whole  busi- 
ness into  positive  disrepute,  and  make  it  a  national  scandal.  As 
matters  are  now  conducted  there  is  no  room  for  any  scandal — ^not  one 
single  transaction  on  the  islands  but  what  is  as  clear  to  investigation 
and  accountability  as  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun;  what  is  done  is 
known  to  everybody,  and  the  tax  now  laid  b}''  the  Government  upon 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury  every  year  by  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  yields  alone  a  handsome  rate  of  interest  on  the  entire  pur- 
chase money  expended  for  the  ownership  of  all  Alaska. 

It  is  frequently  urged  with  great  persistency  by  misinformed  or 
malicious  authority  that  the  lessees  can  and  do  take  thousands  of 
skins  in  excess  of  the  law,  and  this  catch  in  excess  is  shipped  sub  rosa 
to  Japan  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  To  show  the  folly  of  such  a  move 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  if  even  it  were  possible,  I  will  briefly 
recapitulate  the  conditions  under  which  the  skins  are  taken.  The 
natives  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  do  themselves,  in  the  manner  I 
have  indicated,  all  the  driving  and  skinning  of  the  seals  for  the  com- 
pany. No  others  are  permitted  or  asked  to  land  upon  the  islands  to 
do  this  work,  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  equal  to  it. 
They  have  been  equal  to  it  and  are  more  than  equal  to  it.  Every 
skin  taken  by  the  natives  is  counted  by  themselves,  as  they  get  40 
cents  per  pelt  for  that  labor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  day's  work 
in  the  field  the  natives  know  exactly  how  many  skins  have  been  taken 
by  them,  how  many  of  these  skins  have  been  rejected  by  the  company's 
agent  because  they  were  carelessly  cut  and  damaged  in  skinning — 
usually  about  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  catch — ^and 
they  have  it  recorded  every  evening  by  those  among  them  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty.    Thus  were  101,000  skins  taken,  instead  of 
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100,000  allowed  by  law,  the  natives  would  know  it  as  quickly  as  it 
was  done,  and  they  would,  on  the  strength  of  their  record  and  their 
tally,  demand  the  full  amount  of  their  compensation  for  the  extra 
labor,  and  were  any  ship  to  approach  the  islands  at  any  hour  these 
people  would  know  it  at  once,  and  would  be  aware  of  any  shipment 
of  fi^ns  that  might  be  attempted.  It  would  then  be  the  common  talk 
among  the  398  ii^abitants  of  the  two  islands,  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  record,  open  to  any  person  who  might  come  upon  the  ground  charged 
with  investigation.     (See  note,  39,  L.) 

Furthermore,  these  natives  are  constantly  going  to  and  from  Una- 
laska,  visiting  their  relations  in  the  Aleutian  settlements,  hunting  for 
wives,  etc.  On  the  mainland  they  have  intimate  intercourse  with  bit- 
ter enemies  of  the  company,  with  whom  they  woijld  not  hesitate  to 
talk  over  the  whole  state  of  affairs  on  the  islands,  as  they  always  do, 
for  they  know  nothing  else  and  think  of  nothing  else  and  dream  of 
nothing  else.  Therefore,  should  anything  be  done  contrary  to  the 
law,  the  act  could  and  would  be  reported  by  these  people.  The  Qov- 
emment,  on  its  part,  through  its  four  agents  stationed  on  these  islands, 
counts  these  skins  into  the  ship,  and  one  of  their  number  goes  down 
to  San  Francisco  upon  her.  There  the  collector  of  the  port  details 
exi>ert8  of  his  own,  who  again  count  them  all  out  of  the  hold,  and  upon 
that  record  the  tax  is  paid  and  the  certificate  signed  by  the  Grovem- 
ment. 

It  will,  therefore,  at  once  be  seen,  by  examining  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  islands  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  lease  is  granted, 
that  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  ful^Ungthe  terms  of  the  contract  is 
compassed,  and  that  this  strict  fulfillment  is  the  most  profitable  course 
for  tie  lessees  to  pursue;  and  that  it  would  be  downright  folly  in  them 
to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  law  and  thus  lay  themselves  open  at 
any  day  to  discovery,  the  loss  of  their  contract,  and  forfeiture  of  their 
bonds.  Their  action  can  be  investigated  at  any  time,  any  moment, 
by  Ck>ngress,  of  which  they  are  fully  aware.  They  can  not  bribe  these 
398  people  on  the  islands  to  secrecy  any  more  successfully  than  they 
could  conceal  their  action  from  them  on  the  sealing  fields;  and  any 
man  of  average  ability  could  go,  and  can  go,  among  these  natives  and 
inform  himself  as  to  the  most  minute  details  of  the  catch  from  the 
time  the  lease  was  granted  up  to  the  present  hour,  should  he  have 
reason  to  susx)ect  the  honesty  of  the  Treasury  agents.  The  road  to 
and  from  the  islands  is  not  a  difficult  one,  though  it  is  traveled  only 
once  a  year. 

The  subject  of  the  method  and  direction  of  the  business  of  sealing 
on  these  islands,  involving  as  it  does  a  discussion  of  the  law  and  the 
action  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  natives  combined, 
will  form  a  thesis  for  another  chapter. 

THE  HAIR  SEAL. 

Enumeration  of  the  various  species  of  seals. — The  history 
of  the  fur  seal,  the  one  overshadowing  and  superlatively  interesting 
subject  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  present  in  all  its  multitudinous 
details,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious.  The  aggregate  of 
animal  life  shadowed  every  summer  out  upon  the  breeding  grounds 
of  the  seal  islands  is  so  vast,  so  anomalous,  so  interesting,  and  so  valu- 
able, that  it  deserves  the  fullest  mention;  and  even  when  I  shall  have 
done  it  will  be  but  feebly  expressed. 

The  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  may  be  classified  under  the 
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following  heads,  namely:  (1)  The  fur  seal,  CdUorhiniis  v/rsinvSy  the 
"kautickie"  of  the  Russians;  (2)  the  sea  lion,  Eumetopias  sidlerij 
the  "seevitchie"  of  the  Russians;  (3)  the  hair  seal,  Phoca  vitulina^ 
the  * '  nearhpahsky  "  of  the  Russians ;  (4)  the  walrus,  0d6b(Bnus  obestts^ 
the  "morsjee"  of  the  Russians. 

The  hair  seal. — The  above  short  schedule  embraces  the  titles  of 
all  the  pinnipeds  found  in,  on,  and  around  the  island  group.  Of  this 
list  the  hair  seal  is  the  animal  which  has  done  so  much  to  found  that 
erroneous,  popular,  and  scientific  opinion  as  to  what  a  fur  seal  appears 
like.  Phoca  tntulina  has  in  this  manner  given  to  the  people  of  the 
world  a  false  idea  of  its  relatives.  It  is  so  commonly  distributed  all 
over  the  littoral  salt  waters  of  the  earth,  seen  in  the  harbors  of  nearly 
every  marine  port,  or  basking  along  the  loneliest  and  least  inhabited 
of  desolate  coasts  far  to  the  north,  that  everybody  has  noticed  it,  if 
not  in  life,  then  in  its  stuffed  skins  at  the  museums,  sometimes  very 
grotesquely  stuffed.  This  copy,  set  everywhere  before  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  has  rendered  it  so  difficult  for  him  to  correctly  discrimi- 
nate between  the  Phocidcz  and  the  Otariidce.^  that  the  synonymy  of 
the  Pinnipedia  has  been  expanded  until  it  is  replete  with  meaningless 
description  and  surmise. 

Although  the  hair  seal  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  pinnipeds,  yet 
it  does  not  have  even  a  generic  affinity  with  those  seals  with  which  it 
has  been  so  persistently  grouped,  namely,  the  fur  seal  and  the  sea  lion. 
It  no  more  resembles  them  than  does  the  I'accoon  the  black  or  grizzly 
bear. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  this  seal;  it  is  wholly 
superfluous,  for  excellent,  and,  I  believe,  trustworthy  accounts  have 
been  repeatedly  published  by  writers  ^  who  have  treated  of  the  subject 
as  it  was  spread  before  their  eyes  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, and  Greenland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  researches  and  notes 
made  by  European  scientists.  It  differs  completely  in  shape  and 
habit  from  its  congeners  on  these  islands.  Here,  where  I  have  studied 
its  biology,  it  seldom  comes  up  from  the  water  more  than  a  few  rods 
at  the  farthest,  generally  hauling  and  resting  at  the  margin  of  the 
surf  wash.  It  takes  up  no  position  on  land  to  hold  and  protect  a 
family  or  harem,  preferring  the  detached  water-worn  rocks,  especially 
those  on  the  lonely  north  shore  of  St.  Paul,  although  I  have  seen  it 
resting  at  Grorbotch,  near  the  sea  margin  of  the  great  seal  rookery  of 
that  name,  on  the  Reef  Point  of  St.  Paul,  its  cylindrical,  supine  gray 
and  white  body  marked  in  strong  contrast  with  the  erect  black  and 
ocher-colored  forms  of  the  CaUorhinus  which  swarmed  around  about 
it.  On  such  small  spots  of  rock,  wet  and  isolated  from  the  mainland, 
and  in  secluded  places  on  the  north  shore,  the  **nearhpah"  brings 
forth  its  young,  a  single  pup,  perfectly  white,  covered  with  long  woolly 
hair,  and  weighing  from  3  to  7  pounds.  This  pup  grows  rapidly,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  months  it  tips  the  scales  at  50  pounds. 
By  that  time  it  has  shed  its  infant  coat  and  donned  the  adult  soft  steel- 
gray  hair  over  the  head,  limbs,  and  abdomen,  with  the  back  most 
richly  mottled  and  barred  lengthwise  by  dark-brown  and  brown-black 
streaks  and  blotches,  suffused  at  their  edges  into  the  light  steel-gray 
gi'ound  of  the  body.  When  they  appear  in  the  spring  following,  this 
bright  gray  tone  to  their  color  has  ripened  into  a  dingy  ocher  and  the 
mottling  spread  well  over  the  head  and  down  on  the  upper  side  or 

^  A  very  complete  r68um6  has  been  given  by  Allen,  Hist.  North  American  Pimii- 
peds,  1880. 
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back  of  the  flippers,  but  fades  out  as  it  progresses.  It  has  no  appre- 
ciable fur  or  underwool.  There  is  no  noteworthy  difference  as  to 
color  or  size  between  the  sexes.  So  far  as  I  have  observed  they  are 
not  polygamous.  They  are  exceedingly  timid  and  wary  at  all  times, 
and  in  this  manner  and  method  they  are  diametrically  opposed,  not 
by  shape  alone,  but  by  habit  and  disposition,  to  the  fashion  of  the  fur 
seal  in  esx)ecial  and  the  sea  lion.  Their  skin  is  of  little  value  com- 
paratively, but  their  chief  merit,  according  to  the  natives,  is  the  rela- 
tive greater  juiciness  and  sweetness  of  their  flesh  over  even  the  best 
steaks  of  sea  lion  or  fur-seal  pup  meat. 

One  common  point  of  agreement  among  all  authors  was,  by  my 
observations  of  fact,  so  strikingly  refuted,  that  I  will  here  correct  a 
prevalent  error  made  by  naturalists  who,  comparing  the  hair  seal 
with  the  fur  seal,  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure 
of  their  limbs  their  progi'ession  on  land  is  "  mainly  accomplished  by  a 
wriggling,  serpentine  motion  of  the  body,  slightly  assisted  by  the 
extremities."  This  is  not  so  in  any  respect;  for  whenever  I  have  pur- 
posely surprised  these  animals  a  few  rods  from  the  beach  margin, 
they  would  awake  and  excitedly  scramble,  or  rather  spasmodically 
exert  themselves  to  reach  the  water  instantly,  by  striking  out  quickly 
with  both  forefeet  simultaneously,  lifting  in  this  way  alone,  and 
dragging  the  whole  body  forward,  without  any  *' wriggling  motion" 
whatever  to  their  back  or  posterior  parts,  moving  from  6  inches  to 
a  foot  in  advance  every  time  their  forefeet  were  projected  forward 
and  the  body  drawn  along  according  to  the  violence  of  the  effort  and 
the  character  of  the  ground;  the  body  of  the  seal  then  falls  flat  upon 
its  stomach  and  the  forefeet  or  flippers  are  free  again  for  another 
similar  motion.  This  action  of  Phoca  is  effected  so  continuously  and 
so  rapidly  that  in  attempting  to  head  off  a  young  "nearhpah"  from 
the  water  at  English  Bay,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  a  brisk  walk  and 
take  to  a  dogtrot  to  do  it.  The  hind  feet  are  not  used  when  exerted 
in  this  rapid  movement  at  all;  they  are  dragged  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  body,  perfectly  limp  and  motionless.  But  they  do  use  those  pos- 
terior parts,  however,  when  leisurely  climbing  up  and  over  rocks 
undisturbed,  or  playing  one  with  another;  still  it  is  always  a  weak, 
trembling  terrestrial  effort,  and  particularly  impotent  and  clumsy.  In 
their  swift  swimming  the  hind  feet  of  PhocidcR  evidently  do  all  the 
work;  the  reverse  is  the  characteristic  of  the  OtariidcB, 

These  remarks  of  mine,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  apply  directly 
to  Phoca  vitidina,  and  I  presume  indirectly  with  equal  force  to  all  the 
rest  of  its  more  important  generic  kindred,  be  they  as  large  as  Phoca 
barbcUa  or  less. 

This  hair  seal  is  found  around  these  islands  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  in  very  small  numbers.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  25  or 
dO  at  any  one  time,  and  I  am  told  that  its  occidental  distribution, 
although  everywhere  found,  above  and  below,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Tropics,  and  especially  general  over  the  North  Pacific  coast,  nowhere 
exhibits  any  great  number  at  any  one  place;  but  we  know  that  it  and 
its  immediate  kindred  form  a  vast  majority  of  the  multitudinous  seal 
life  peculiar  to  our  North  Atlantic  shores,  ice  floes,  and  contiguous 
waters.  The  scarcity  of  this  species,  and  of  all  its  generic  allies,  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  is  notable  as  compared  with  those  of  the  cir- 
eumpolar  Atlantic,  where  these  hair  seals  are  the  seals  of  commerce, 
and  are  found  in  such  immense  numbers  between  Greenland  and  Lab- 
rador and  thence  to  the  eastward  at  certain  seasons  *  of  every  year, 

1  Idarch  and  April. 
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that  employment  is  given  to  a  fleet  of  about  60  sailing  and  steam  ves- 
sels, which  annually  go  forth  ^  from  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  and  else- 
where, fitted  for  seal  fishing,  taking  in  all  their  voyages  over  300,000 
of  these  animals  each  season;  the  principal  object  of  value,  however, 
is  the  oil  rendered  from  them,  the  skins  having  very  small  commercial 
importance.^  Touching  oil,  etc.,  a  business  digest  of  this  subject,  as 
it  refers  to  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  will  be  found  in  this  memoir, 
in  that  portion  descriptive  of  the  methods  employed  by  working  the 
hauling  grounds  of  the  "holluschickie." 

MFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL. 

Description  of  an  adult  male. — The  fur  seal  {CaRorhinus  ur- 
sinus)  which  repairs  to  these  islands  to  breed  and  to  shed  its  hair  and 
fur,  in  numbers  that  seem  almost  fabulous,  is  the  highest  organized  of 
all  the  Pinnipedia,  and,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  when  land  and  water 
are  weighed  in  the  account  together,  there  is  no  other  animal  known 
to  man  which  can  be  truly,  as  it  is,  classed  superior  from  a  purely 
physical  point  of  view.  Certainly  there  are  few,  if  any,  creatures  in 
the  animal  kingdom  that  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a  higher  order  of 
instinct,  approaching  even  our  intelligence. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  finest  of  this  race — 
a  male  in  the  flush  and  prime  of  his  first  maturity,  6  or  7  years 
old,  and  full  grown.  When  it  comes  up  from  the  sea  early  in  the 
spring,  out  to  its  station  for  the  breeding  season,  we  have  an  animal 
before  us  that  will  measure  6^  to  7i  feet  in  length  from  tip  of  nose  to 
the  end  of  its  abbreviated,  abortive  tail.  It  will  weigh  at  least  400 
pounds,  and  I  have  seen  older  specimens  much  more  corpulent,  which, 
in  my  best  judgment,  could  not  be  less  than  600  pounds  in  weight. 
The  head  of  this  animal  now  before  us  appears  to  be  disproportion- 
ately small  in  comparison  with  the  immensely  thick  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, but  as  we  come  to  examine  it  we  will  find  it  is  mostly  all  occu- 
pied by  the  brain.  The  light  framework  of  the  skull  supports  an 
expressive  pair  of  large  bluish-hazel  eyes,  alternately  burning  with 
revengeful,  passionate  Vght,  then  suddenly  changing  to  the  tones  of 


1  Sailing  on  the  10th  of  March,  simultaneonsly ;  the  Canadian  law  prohibits  earlier 
work  in  this  respect. 

^  An  excellent,  and  as  far  as  I  know  a  correct,  description  of  this  seal  fishery  in 
the  North  Atlantic  has  been  published  by  Michael  Carroll,  in  his  Seal  and  Herring 
Fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  This  gentleman  writes  in  a  manner  indicative  of 
much  familiarity  with  the  business,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  observa- 
tions were  not  more  systematized  and  concentrated.  Mr.  Carroll,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  work  in  1873,  had  enjoyed  a  personal  experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  the 
hair-seal  hunting  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  this  report  is  therefore  perhaps  the 
best  exposition  of  the  habit  and  condition  of  those  PhocidcR  that  is  extant;  at  least  I 
should  judge  so.  Robert  Brown,  in  ISQS  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  London,  pp.  413-418) , 
gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Greenland  hair  seal,  while  Ludwig  Kum- 
lein,  in  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  1879,  presents 
altogether  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  biology  of  the  hair  seals  in  the  waters 
of  Cumberland  Sound  that  has  as  yet  been  printed.  Allen,  in  his  History  of  the 
North  American  Pinnipeds,  1880,  has,  with  painstaking  labor,  carefully  compiled 
the  pertinent  remarks  of  a  whole  army  of  lesser  authorities  upon  the  doing  and 
well-being  of  the  Phocidce,  and  has  arranged  them  in  his  memoir  so  that  they 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  Carroll's  report  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
could  he  be  induced  to  rewrite  his  notes,  systematizing  them,  or  permit  some  nat- 
uralist to  do  so  who  might  draw  out  from  liim  information  on  important  points 
now  hidden,  the  result  undoubtedly  would  accrue  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  afi  con- 
cerned, and  cause  him  to  reap  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  seems  to  be  very  full  and  exhaustive,  as  far  ae  expressed  by  himself. 
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indemess  and  good  nature.  It  has  a  muzzle  and  jaws  of  about  the 
line  size  and  form  observed  in  any  full-blooded  Newfoundland  dog, 
ith  this  difference,  that  the  lips  are  not  flabby  and  overhanging; 
ley  are  as  firmly  lined  and  pressed  against  one  another  as  our  own. 
be  upper  lips  support  a  yellowish  whit«  and  gray  mustache,  com- 
osed  of  long,  stiff  bristles,  and  when  it  is  not  torn  out  and  not  broken 
I  in  combat,  it  sweeps  down  and  over  the  shoulders  as  a  luxuriant 
lume.  Look  at  it  as  it  comes  leisurely  swimming  on  towai-d  the  land ; 
je  how  high  above  the  wat^r  it  carries  its  head  and  how  deliberately 
surveys  the  bea<?h,  after  having  stepped  upon  it  (for  it  may  be  truly 
tid  to  st^ip  with  its  fore  flippers,  as  ihey  regularly  alternate  when  it 
oves  up),  carrying  the  head  well  above  them,  erect  and  graceful,  at 
ast  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  fore  feet,  or  flippers,  are  a  pair* of 
irk  bluish-black  hands,  about  8  or  10  inches  broad  at  their  junction 
ith  the  body,  and  the  metacarpal  joint,  running  out  to  an  ovate 
«nt  at  their  extremity,  some  15  to  18  inches  from  this  union,  all  the 
stof  the  forearm,  the  ulna,  radius,  and  humerus  being  concealed 
ider  the  skin  and  thick  blubber  folds  of  the  main  body  and  neck, 
dden  entirely  at  this  season,  when  it  is  so  fat.  But  six  weeks  to 
ree  months  after  this  time  of  landing,  when  that  superfluous  fat  and 
sh  has  been  consumed  by  self- absorption,  those  bones  show  plainly 
ider  the  shrunken  skin.  On  the  upper  side  of  these  flippers  the 
ir  of  the  body  straggles  down  finer  and  fainter  as  it  comes  below  to 
point  close  by  and  slightly  beyond  that  spot  of  junction  where  the 
lalanges  and  the  metacarpal  bones  unite,  similar  to  that  point  on 
T  own  hand  where  our  knuckles  are  placed ;  and  here  the  hair  ends, 
iving  the  rest  of  the  skin  to  the  end  of  the  flipper  bare  and  wrin- 
ed  in  places  at  the  margin  of  the  inner  side;  showing  also  fine 
lali  pits  containing  abortive  nails,  which  are  situated  immediately 
er  the  union  of  the  phalanges  with  iheir  cartilaginous  continuations 
the  end  of  the  flipper. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  flipper  the  skin  is  entirely  bare,  from  its 
Iter  extremity  up  to  the  body  connection;  it  is  sensibly  tougher  and 
icker  than  elsewhere  on  the  body;  it  is  deeply  and  regularly 
tinkled  with  seams  and  furrows,  which  cross  one  another  so  as  to 
ave  a  kind  of  sharp  diamond-cut  pattern.  When  they  are  placed  by 
le  animal  upon  the  smoothest  rocks,  shining  and  slippery  from 
goid  growths  and  the  sea-polish  of  restless  waters,  they  seldom  fail 
» adhere. 

When  we  observe  this  seal  moving  out  on  the  land,  we  notice  that, 
longh  it  handles  its  fore  feet  in  a  most  creditable  manner,  it  brings 
p  its  rear  in  quite  a  different  style,  for  after  every  second  step  ahead 
ith  the  anterior  limbs  it  will  arch  its  spine,  and  in  arching  it  drags 
nd  lifts  up,  and  together  forward,  the  hind  feet  to  a  fit  position  under 
»  body,  giving  it  in  this  manner  fresh  leverage  for  another  move- 
lent  forward  by  the  fore  feet,  in  which  the  spine  is  again  straightened 
ut,  and  then  a  fresh  hitch  is  taken  up  on  the  posteriors  once  more, 
nd  so  on  as  the  seal  progresses.  This  is  the  leisurely  and  natural 
lovement  on  land  when  not  disturbed,  the  body  all  the  time  being 
arried  clear  of  and  never  touching  the  ground.  But  if  the  creature 
i  frightened,  this  method  of  progression  is  radically  changed.  It 
mnches  into  a  lope,  and  actually  gallops  so  fast  that  the  best  powers 
f  a  man  in  running  are  taxed  to  head  it  off.  Still,  it  must  be  remem- 
ered  that  it  can  not  run  far  before  it  sinks  trembling,  gasping,  beath- 
m  to  the  earth;  30  or  40  yards  of  such  speed  marks  the  utmost  limit 
I  its  endurance. 
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The  radical  difference  in  the  form  and  action  of  the  hind  feet  can 
not  fail  to  strike  the  eye  at  once;  they  are  one-seventh  longer  than  the 
fore  hands,  and  very  much  lighter  and  more  slender;  they  resemble, 
in  broad  terms,  a  pair  of  black  kid  gloves  flattened  out  and  shriveled 
as  they  lie  in  their  box. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  fingers  on  the  fore  hands;  but  the  hind 
feet  seem  to  be  toes  run  into  ribbons,  for  they  literally  Jlap  about 
involuntarily  from  that  point  where  the  cartilaginous  processes  unite 
with  the  plialangeal  bones.  The  hind  feet  are  also  merged  in  the 
body  at  their  junction  with  it,  like  those  anterior;  nothing  can  be 
seen  of  the  leg  above  the  tarsal  joint. 

The  shape  of  the  hind  flipper  is  strikingly  like  that  of  a  human 
foof ,  provided  the  latter  were  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  20  or  22  inches, 
the  instep  flattened  down,  and  the  toes  run  out  into  thin,  membrane- 
ous, oval-tipped  points,  only  skin  thick,  leaving  3  strong,  cylindrical, 
grayish,  horn-colored  nails,  half  an  inch  long  each,  back  6  inches 
from  these  skinny  toe  ends,  without  any  sign  of  nails  to  mention  on 
the  outer  big  and  little  toes. 

On  the  upper  side  of  this  hind  foot  the  body  hair  comes  down  to 
that  point  where  the  metatarsus  and  phalangeal  bones  join  and  fade 
out.  From  this  junction  the  phalanges,  about  6  inches  down  to  the 
nails  above  mentioned,  are  entirely  bare,  and  stand  ribbed  up  in  bold 
relief  on  the  membrane  which  unites  them,  as  the  web  to  a  duck's 
foot.  The  nails  just  referred  to  mark  the  ends  of  the  phalangeal  bones, 
and  their  union  in  turn  with  the  cartilaginous  processes,  which  run 
rapidly  tapering  and  flattening  out  to  the  ends  of  the  thin  toe  points. 
Now,  as  we  are  looking  at  this  fur  seal's  motion  and  progression,  that 
which  seems  most  odd  is  the  gingerly  manner  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression)  in  which  it  carries  these  hind  flippers.  They  are 
held  out  at  right  angles  from  the  body  directly  opposite  the  pelvis, 
the  toe  ends  or  flaps  slightly  waving,  curled,  and  drooping  over,  sup- 
ported daintily,  as  it  were,  above  the  earth,  the  animal  only  suffering 
its  weight  behind  to  fall  upon  its  heels,  which  are  themselves  opposed 
to  each  other,  scarcely  5  inches  apart. 

We  shall,  as  we  see  this  seal  again  later  in  the  season,  have  to 
notice  a  different  mode  of  progression  and  bearing,  both  when  it  is 
lording  over  its  harem,  or  when  it  grows  shy  and  restless  at  the  end 
of  the  breeding  season,  then  faint,  emaciated,  and  dejected;  but  we 
will  now  proceed  to  observe  him  in  the  order  of  his  arrival  and  that 
of  his  family.  His  behavior  during  the  long  period  of  fasting  and 
unceasing  activity  and  vigilance,  and  other  cares  which  devolve  upon 
him  as  the  most  eminent  of  all  polygamists  in  the  brute  world,  I  shall 
carefully  relate;  and  to  fully  comprehend  the  method  of  this  exceed- 
ingly interesting  animal,  it  will  be  frequently  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  refer  to  my  sketch  maps  of  its  breeding  gi*ounds  or  rookeries,  and 
the  islands. 

Arrival  at  the  seal-grounds  :  Coming  in  of  the  bulls.  — The 
adult  males  are  the  first  examples  of  the  Callorhinus  to  arrive  in  the 
spring  on  the  seal  ground,  which  has  been  deserted  by  all  of  them 
since  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

Between  the  1st  and  5th  of  May,  usually,  a  few  males  will  be  found 
scattered  over  the  rookeries,  pretty  close  to  the  water.  They  are,  at 
this  time,  quite  shy  and  sensitive,  seeming  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
land;  and  a  great  many  spend  day  after  day  idly  swimming  out 
among  the  breakers,  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  before  they  come 
to  it,  perhaps  somewhat  reluctant  at  first  to  enter  upon  the  assiduous 
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duties  and  the  grave  resi>o]isibilities  before  them  in  fighting  for  and 
maintaining  their  positions  in  the  rookeries. 

The  first  arrivals  are  not  always  the  oldest  bulls,  but  may  be  said 
to  be  the  finest  and  most  ambitious  of  their  class.  They  are  full 
grown  and  able  to  hold  their  places  on  the  rookeries  or  the  breeding 
flats,  which  they  immediately  take  up  after  coming  ashore.  Their 
metshod  of  landing  is  to  Come  collectively  to  those  breeding  grounds 
where  they  passed  the  prior  season ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  authori- 
tatively, nor  do  I  believe  it,  strongly  as  it  has  been  urged  by  many 
careful  men  who  were  with  me  on  the  islands,  that  these  animals  come 
hack  to  and  take  up  the  same  position  on  their  breeding  grounds  that 
they  individually  occupied  when  there  last  year.  From  my  knowl- 
edge of  their  action  and  habit,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  of  the 
natives,  I  should  say  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  make  such  a  selec- 
tion and  keep  these  places  year  after  year.  Even  did  the  seal  itself 
intend  to  come  directly  from  the  sea  to  that  spot  on  the  rookery  which 
it  left  last  summer,  what  could  it  do  if  it  came  to  that  rookery  margin 
a  little  late,  and  found  that  another  ^' see-catch"  had  occupied  its 
ground?  The  bull  could  do  nothing.  It  would  either  have  to  die  in 
its  tracks,  if  it  persisted  in  attaining  this  supposed  objective  point, 
or  do  what  undoubtedly  it  does  do — seek  the  next  best  locality  which 
it  can  attain  adjacent. 

One  old  "  see-catch"  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Gorbatch  section 
of  the  Reef  rookery  as  an  animal  that  was  long  known  to  the  natives 
aa  a  regular  visitor,  close  by  or  on  the  same  rock,  every  season  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.    They  called  him  "Old  John,"  and  they  said 
they  knew  him  becaqse  he  had  one  of  his  posterior  digits  missing,  bit- 
ten off,  fierhaps,  in  a  combat.     I  saw  him  in  1872,  and  made  careful 
drawings  of  him  in  order  that  I  might  recognize  his  individuality 
should  he  appear  again  in  the  following  year,  and  when  that  time 
rolled  by  I  found  him  not;  he  failed  to  reappear,  and  the  natives 
acqniesoBd  in  his  absence.     Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  he 
was  dead,  when  there  were  10,000  rousing,  fighting  bulls  to  the  right, 
left,  and  below  us,  under  our  eyes,  for  we  could  not  approach  €or 
inspection.     Still,  if  these  animals  came  each  to  a  certain  place  in  any 
general  fashion,  or  as  a  rule,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
Feeognizing  the  fact;  the  natives  certainly  would  do  so;  as  it«is,  they 
do  not.     I  think  it  very  likely,  however,  that  the  older  bulls  come 
back  to  the  same  common  rookery  ground  where  they  spent  the  pre- 
vious season ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  take  up  their  position  on  it  just 
as  the  circumstances  attending  their  arrival  will  permit,  such  as  find- 
ing other  seals  which  have  arrived  before  them,  or  of  being  whipped 
ont  by  stronger  rivals  from  their  old  stands. 

It  is  entertaining  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Russians 
themselves,  with  the  object  of  testing  this  mooted  query,  during  the 
later  years  of  their  possession  of  the  islands,  drove  up  a  number  of 
young  males  from  Lukannon,  cut  off  their  ears,  and  turned  them  out 
to  sea  again.  The  following  season,  when  the  droves  came  in  from 
the  hauling  grounds  to  the  slaughtering  fields,  quite  a  number  of 
those  cropi)ed  seals  were  in  the  drives,  but  instead  of  being  found  all 
at  one  place,  the  place  fi-om  whence  they  were  driven  the  year  before, 
they  were  scattered  examples  of  croppies  from  every  point  on  the 
island.  The  same  experiment  was  again  made  by  our  people  in  1870 
(the  natives  having  told  them  of  this  prior  undertaking),  and  they 
went  also  to  Lukannon,  drove  up  100  young  males,  cut  off  their  left 
ears,  and  set  them  free  in  turn.     Of  this  number,  during  the  summer 
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of  1872,  when  I  was  there,  the  natives  found  in  their  driving  of  75,000 
seals  from  the  different  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Paul  up  to  the  village 
killing  grounds,  two  on  Novastoshnah  ix>okery,  10  miles  north  of 
Lukannon,  and  two  or  three  from  English  Bay  and  Tolstoi  rookeries, 
6  miles  west  by  water;  one  or  two  were  taken  on  St,  George  Island,  36 
miles  to  the  southeast,  and  not  one  from  Lukannon  was  found  among 
those  that  were  driven  from  there;  probably,  had  all  the  young  males 
on  the  two  islands  this  season  been  examined,  the  rest  of  the  croppies 
that  had  returned  from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  whence  they  sojourned 
during  the  winter,  would  have  been  distributed  quite  equally  about 
the  Pribilof  hauling  grounds.  Although  the  natives  say  that  they 
think  the  cutting  off  of  the  animal's  ear  gives  the  water  such  access 
to  its  head  as  to  cause  its  death,  yet  I  noticed  that  those  examples 
which  we  had  recognized  by  this  auricular  mutilation  were  normally 
fat  and  well  developed.  Their  theory  does  not  appeal  to  my  belief, 
and  it  certainly  requires  confirmation. 

These  experiments  would  tend  to  prove  very  cogently  and  conclu- 
sively that  when  the  seals  approach  the  islands  in  the  spring  they 
have  nothing  in  their  minds  but  a  general  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  fitness  of  the  land,  as  a  whole;  and  no  special  fondness  or  deter- 
mination to  select  any  one  particular  spot,  not  even  the  place  of  their 
birth.  A  study  of  my  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  seal  life  on  St. 
Paul  clearly  indicates  that  the  landing  of  the  seals  on  the  respective 
rookeries  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the 
time  of  their  approach  to  the  islands  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  prevailing  airs,  blowing,  as  they  do  at  that  season,  from  the 
north  and  northwest,  carry  far  out  to  sea  the  odcir  of  the  old  rookery 
flats,  together  with  the  fresh  scent  of  the  pioneer  bulls  which  have 
located  themselves  on  these  breeding  grounds,  three  or  four  weeks  in 
advance  of  their  kind.  The  seals  come  up  from  the  great  North 
Pacific,  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rookeries  of  the  south  and 
southeastern  shores  of  St.  Paul  Island  receive  nearly  all  the  seal  life, 
although  there  are  miles  of  perfectly  eligible  ground  at  Nahsay vemia, 
or  north  shore.  To  settle  this  matter  beyond  all  argument,  however, 
I  know  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  for  the  identification  of  indi- 
viduals, from  one  season  to  another,  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  even  millions,  that  come  under  the  eye  on  one  of  these  great 
rookeries  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  in  May  up  to  the  beginning  of 
June,  or  as  late  as  the  middle  of  that  month,  if  the  weather  be  clear, 
is  an  intei-val  in  which  everything  seems  quiet.  Very  few  seals  are 
added  to  the  pioneers  that  have  landed,  as  we  have  described.  By 
the  1st  of  June,  however,  sometimes  a  little  before  and  never  much 
later,  the  seal  weather — the  foggy,  humid,  oozy  damp  of  summer — 
sets  in;  and  with  it,  as  the  gray  banks  roll  up  and  shroud  the  islands, 
the  bull  seals  swarm  from  the  depths  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and 
locate  themselves  in  advantageous  positions  for  the  reception  of  the 
females,  which  are  generally  three  weeks  or  a  month  later  than  this 
date  in  arrival. 

Preemption  of  the  rookeries:  Battles  op  the  seals. — ^The 
labor  of  locating  and  maintaining  a  position  on  the  rookery  is  really 
a  terribly  serious  business  for  those  bulls  which  come  in  last;  and  it 
is  so  all  the  time  to  those  males  that  occupy  the  water  line  of  the 
breeding  grounds.  A  constantly  sustained  fight  between  the  new- 
comers and  the  occupants  goes  on  morning,  noon,  and  night  without 
cessation,  frequently  resulting  in  death  to  one,  or  even  both,  of  the 
combatanta. 
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It  appears  from  my  survey  of  these  breeding  grounds  that  a  well- 
nnderstood  principle  exists  among  the  able-bodied  bulls,  to  wit:  That 
each  one  shall  remain  undisturbed  on  his  ground,  which  is  usually 
about  6  to  8  feet  square,  provided  that  at  the  start,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  arrival  of  the  females,  he  is  strong  enough  to  hold  his 
ground  against  all  comers.  Inasmuch  as  the  crowding  in  of  the  fresh 
arrivals  often  causes  the  removal  of  those  which,  though  equally  able- 
bodied  at  first,  have  exhausted  themselves  by  fighting  earlier  and 
constantly;  they  are  finally  driven  by  these  fresher  animals  back 
farther  and  higher  up  on  the  rookery,  and  sometimes  off  altogether. 

Many  of  those  bulls  exhibit  wonderful  strength  and  desperate  cour- 
age. I  marked  one  veteran  at  Gorbatch,  who  was  the  first  to  take  up 
his  position  early  in  May,  and  that  position,  as  usual,  directly  at  the 
water  line.  This  male  seal  had  fought  at  least  forty  or  fifty  desper- 
ate battles  and  fought  off  his  assailants  every  time,  perhaps  nearly 
as  many  different  seals  which  coveted  his  position,  and  when  the 
fighting  season  was  over  (after  the  cows  are  mostly  all  hauled  up)  I 
saw  him  still  there,  covered  with  scars  and  frightfully  gashed — raw, 
festering,  and  bloody — and  one  eye  gouged  out,  but  lording  it  bravely 
over  his  harem  of  fifteen  or  twenty  females,  who  were  all  huddled 
together  on  the  ^me  spot  of  his  first  location  and  around  him. 

This  fighting  between  the  old  and  adult  males — for  none  others 
fight— is  mostly,  or  rather  entirely,  done  with  the  mouth.  The  oppo- 
nents seize  one  another  with  their  teeth,  and  then  clenching  their 
jaws  nothing  but  the  sheer  strength  of  the  one  and  the  other  tagging 
to  escape  can  shake  them  loose,  and  that  effort  invariably  leaves  an 
ngly  wound,  the  sharp  canines  tearing  out  deep  gutters  in  the  skin  and 
furrows  in  the  blubber  or  shredding  the  flippers  into  ribbon  strips. 

They  usually  approach  each  other  with  comically  averted  heads, 
jnst  as  though  they  were  ashamed  of  the  rumpus  which  they  are  deter- 
mined to  precipitate.  When  they  get  near  enough  to  reach  one  another 
they  enter  upon  the  repetition  of  manj^  feints  or  passes  before  either 
one  or  the  other  takes  the  initiative  by  gripping.  The  heads  are 
darted  out  and  back  as  quick  as  a  flash ;  their  hoarse  roaring  and  shrill, 
piping  whistle  never  ceases,  while  their  fat  bodies  writhe  and  swell 
with  exertion  and  rage;  furious  lights  gleam  in  their  eyes;  their  hair 
flies  in  the  air  and  their  blood  streams  down ;  all  combined  makes  a 
picture  so  fierce  and  so  strange  that  from  its  unexpected  position  and 
its  novelty  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  brutal  contests 
nian  can  witness. 

In  these  battles  of  the  seals  the  parties  are  always  distinct — the  one 
is  offensive,  the  other  defensive.  If  the  latter  proves  the  weaker,  he 
withdraws  from  the  position  occupied,  and  is  never  followed  by  his 
conqueror,  who  complacently  throws  up  one  of  his  hind  fiippers,  fans 
himself,  as  it  were,  to  cool  his  fevered  wrath  and  blood  from  the  heat 
of  the  conflict,  and  sinks  into  comparative  quiet,  only  uttering  a 
peculiar  chuckle  of  satisfaction  or  contempt,  with  a  sharp  eye  open  for 
the  next  covetous  bull  or  "sea  catch."  ^ 

Attitudes  and  coloration  of  the  fur  seals. — The  period  occu- 
pied by  the  males  in  taking  and  holding  their  positions  on  the  rookery 
offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  study  them  in  the  thousand  and 
one  different  attitudes  and  postures  assumed  between  the  two  extremes 
of  desperate  conflict  and  deep  sleep — sleep  so  profound  that  one  can, 
if  he  keeps  to  the  leeward,  approach  close  enough,  stepping  softly,  to 

'"Sea  catch,"  native  name  for  the  bolls  on  the  rookeries,  especially  those  which 
are  able  to  maintain  their  position. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 4 
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pull  the  whiskers  of  any  old  male  taking  a  nap  on  a  clear  place;  but 
after  the  first  touch  to  these  moustaches  the  trifler  must  jump  with 
electrical  celerity  back  if  he  has  any  regard  for  the  sharp  teeth  and 
tremendous  shaking  which  will  surely  overtake  him  if  he  does  not. 
The  younger  seals  sleep  far  more  soundly  than  the  old  ones,  and  it  is 
a  favorite  pastime  for  the  natives  to  surprise  tliem  in  this  manner — 
favorite  because  it  is  attended  with  no  personal  risk.  The  little  beasts, 
those  amphibious  sleepers,  rise  suddenly  and  fairly  shrink  to  the  earth, 
spitting  and  coughing  their  terror  and  confusion. 

The  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders  of  a  fur-seal  bull  comprise  more 
than  two-thirds  of  his  whole  weight;  and  in  this  long,  thick  neck 
and  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  fore  limbs  and  shoulders  is  embodied 
the  larger  portion  of  his  strength.  When  on  land,  with  the  fore  hands 
he  does  all  climbing  over  the  rocks  and  grassy  hummocks  back  of  the 
rookery,  or  shuffles  his  way  over  the  smooth  parades;  the  hind  feet 
being  gathered  up  as  useless  trappings  after  every  second  step  for- 
\\:ard,  which  we  have  described  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter.  These 
anterior  flippers  are  also  the  propelling  power  when  in  water,  the 
exclusive  machinery  with  which  they  drive  their  rapid  passage;  the 
hinder  ones  floating  behind  like  the  steering  sweep  to  a  whaleboat, 
used  evidently  as  rudders,  or  as  the  tail  of  a  bird  is^  while  its  wings 
sustain  and  force  its  rapid  flight. 

The  covering  to  the  body  is  composed  of  two  coats,  one  being  a 
short,  crisp,  glistening  over-hair,  and  the  other  a  close,  soft,  elastic 
pelage,  or  fur,  which  gives  the  distinctive  value  to  the  pelt.  I  can 
call  it  readily  to  the  mind  of  my  readers  when  I  say  to  them  that  the 
down  and  feathers  on  the  breast  of  a  duck  lay  relatively  as  the  fur 
and  hair  do  upon  the  skin  of  the  seal. 

At  this  season  of  first  ''hauling  up,"^  in  the  spring,  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  bulls,  after  they  dry  ofl!  and  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  is  a  dark,  dull  brown,  with  a  sprinkling  in  it  of  lighter  brown- 
black,  and  a  number  of  hoary  or  grizzly  gray  coats  peculiar  to  the 
very  old  males.  On  the  shoulders  of  all  of  them — that  is,  the  adults — 
the  over-hair  is  either  a  gray  or  rufous  ocher  or  a  very  emphatic 
"pepper  and  salt;"  this  is  called  the  "wig."  The  body  colors  are 
most  intense  and  pronounced  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
spine,  fading  down  on  the  flanks  lighter,  to  much  lighter  ground  on 
the  abdomen;  still,  never  white  or  even  a  clean  gray,  so  beautiful  and 
peculiar  to  them  when  young,  and  to  the  females.  The  skin  of  the 
muzzle  and  flippers  is  a  dark  bluish-black,  fading  in  the  older  exam- 
ples to  a  reddish  and  purplish  tint.  The  color  of  the  ears  and  tail  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  body,  perhaps  a  trifle  lighter;  the  ears  on  the 
bull  fur  seal  are  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  the 
pavilions  or  auricles  are  tightly  rolled  up  on  themselves,  so  that  they 
are  similar  in  shape  to  and  exactly  the  size  of  the  little  finger  on  the 
human  hand  cut  ofl"  at  the  second  phalangeal  joint;  a  trifle  more  cone 
shaped,  however,  as  they  are  greater  at  the  base  than  they  are  at  the 
tip.     They  are  haired  and  furred  as  the  body  is. 

I  think  it  probable  that  this  animal  has  and  does  exert  the  power  of 
compressing  or  dilating  this  scroll-like  pavilion  to  its  ear,  just  accord- 
ing as  it  dives  deeper  or  rises  in  the  water;  and  also,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  hair  seal  has  this  control  over  the  meatus  extemus,  from  what 


' "  Hauling  up."  a  technical  term,  applied  to  the  action  of  the  seals  when  they 
land  from  the  surf  and  haul  up  or  drag  themse' ves  over  the  beach.  It  is  express- 
ive and  appropriate,  as  are  most  of  the  sealing  phrases. 
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IhAve  seen  of  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  it  in  either  case  by 
actual  observation;  yet  such  opportunity  as  I  have  had  gives  m^ 
undoubted  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  hearing  of  the  fur  seal  is  won- 
derfully keen  and  surpassingly  acute.  If  you  make  any  noise,  no 
matter  how  slight,  the  alarm  will  be  given  instantly  by  these  insignifi- 
cant-looking auditors,  and  the  animal,  awaking  from  profound  sleep, 
assumes  with  a  single  motion  an  erect  posture,  gives  a  stare  of  stupid 
astonishment,  at  the  same  time  breaking  out  into  incessant,  surly 
roaring,  growling,  and  "spitting." 

Voice  op  the  fur  seal. — This  spitting,  as  I  call  it,  is  by  no  means 
a  fair  or  full  expression  of  the  most  characteristic  sound  or  action,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  peculiar  to  the  fur  seals  alone,  the  bulls  in 
particular.  It  is  the  usual  prelude  to  all  their  combats,  and  it  is  their 
signal  of  astonishment.  It  follows  somewhat  in  this  way:  When  the 
two  disputants  are  nearly  within  reaching  or  striking  distance,  they 
make  a  number  of  feints  or  false  passes,  as  fencing  masters  do,  at  one 
another,  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  lifting  the  lips  or  snarling  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  glistening  teeth,  and  with  each  pass  of  the  head  and 
neck  they  expel  the  air  so  violently  through  the  larynx  as  to  make  a 
rapid  choo-choo-choo  sound,  like  steam  puffs  as  they  escape  from  the 
smokestack  of  a  locomotive  when  it  starts  a  heavy  train,  especially 
while  the  driving  wheels  slip  on  the  rail. 

All  of  the  bulls  have  the  power  and  frequent  inclination  to  utter  four 
distinct  calls  or  notes.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  sea  lion,^  whose 
voice  is  confined  to  a  single  bass  roar,  or  that  of  the  walrus,  which  is 
limited  to  a  dull  grunt,  or  that  of  the  hair  seal,*  which  is  inaudible. 
This  volubility  of  the  fur  seal  is  decidedly  characteristic  and  promi- 
nent; he  utters  a  hoarse,  resonant  roar,  loud  and  long;  he  gives  vent 
to  a  low,  entirely  different,  gurgling  growl;  he  emits  a  chuckling,  sibi- 
lant, piping  whistle,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea,  for  it  must  be  heard  to  be  understood;  and  this  spitting  or  choo 
sound  just  mentioned.  The  cows^  have  but  one  note — a  hollow,  pro- 
longed bla-a-ting  call,  addressed  only  to  their  pups;  on  all  other  occa- 
sions they  are  usually  silent.  It  is  something  strangely  like  the  cry 
of  a  calf  or  an  old  sheep.  They  also  make  a  spitting  sound  or  snort 
when  suddenly  disturbed — a  kind  of  cough,  as  it  were.  The  pups 
**blaat"  also,  with  little  or  no  variation,  their  sound  being  somewhat 
weaker  and  hoarser  than  their  mother's,  after  birth;  they,  too,  comic- 
ally spit  or  cough  when  aroused  suddenly  from  a  nap  or  driven  into 
a  corner,  opening  their  little  mouths  like  young  birds  in  a  nest,  when 
at  bay,  backed  up  in  some  crevice  or  against  some  tussock. 

Indeed,  so  similar  is  the  sound  that  I  noticed  that  a  number  of  sheep 

'  Eumetopias  Stelleri. 

*Phoca  vitulina. 

*Withoat  explanation,  I  may  be  considered  as  making  use  of  paradoxical  lan- 
guage by  using  these  terms  of  description;  for  the  inconsistencv  of  talking  of 
"  pups/'with  **cow8/'  and  '*bnlls,"  and  **  rookeries,"  on  the  breeding  gronnds  of 
the  same  can  not  fail  to  be  noticed;  but  this  nomenclature  has  been  given  and 
oaed  by  the  American  and  English  whaling  and  sealing  parties  for  many  years, 
and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  seals  themselves  so  snit  the  naming  that  I 
have  felt  satisfied  to  retain  the  style  thronghout  as  rendering  my  description  more 
intelligible,  especially  so  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business,  or  may  be  ]iere- 
after.  The  Russians  are  more  consistent,  but  not  so  '*pat."  Thev  call  the  bull 
**  see-catch,"  a  term  implying  strength,  vigor,  etc. ;  the  cow,  **  matkab."  or  mother; 
the  pups,  *'kotickie,"  or  little  seals;  the  nonbreeding  males  under  six  and  seven 
years,  **hollnschickie,"  or  bachelors.  The  name  applied  collectively  to  the  for 
sesl  by  them  is  ''  morskie-kot,'*  or  sea  cat. 
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which  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  brought  up  from  San 
Francisco  to  St.  George  Island  during  the  summer  of  1873  were  con- 
stantly attracted  to  the  rookeries,  and  were  running  in  among  the 
**holluschickie;"  so  much  so,  that  they  neglected  the  good  pasturage 
on  the  uplands  beyond,  and  a  small  boy  had  to  be  regularly  employed 
to  herd  them  where  they  could  feed  to  advantage.  These  transported 
OvidcRy  though  they  could  not  possibly  find  anything  in  their  eyes 
suggestive  of  companionship  among  the  seals,  had  their  ears  so 
charmed  by  the  sheep-like  accents  of  the  female  pinnipeds  as  to  per- 
suade them  against  their  senses  of  vision  and  smell. 

The  sound  which  arises  from  these  great  breeding  grounds  of  the 
fur  seal,  where  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  angry,  vigilant 
bulls  are  roaring,  chuckling,  and  piping,  and  multitudes  of  seal 
mothers  are  calling  in  hollow,  bleating  tones  to  their  young,  that  in 
turn  respond  incessantly,  is  simply  defiance  to  verbal  description.  It 
is  at  a  slight  distance  softened  into  a  deep  booming,  as  of  a  cataract; 
and  I  have  heard  it,  with  a  light,  fair  wind  to  the  leeward,  as  far  as 
6  miles  out  from  land  on  the  sea;  and  even  in  the  thunder  of  the  surf 
and  the  roar  of  heavy  gales  it  will  rise  up  and  over  to  your  ear  for 
quite  a  considerable  distance  away.  It  is  the  monitor  which  the  sea 
captains  anxiously  strain  their  ears  for  when  they  run  their  dead 
reckoning  up  and  are  laying  to  for  the  fog  to  rise,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  their  bearings  of  the  land.  Once  heard,  they  hold  on  to  the 
sound  and  feel  their  way  in  to  anchor.  The  seal  roar  at  Novastoshnah 
during  the  summer  of  1872  saved  the  life  of  the  surgeon  *  and  6  nativ^es 
belonging  to  the  island,  who  had  pushed  out  on  an  egging  trip  from 
Northeast  Point  to  Walrus  Island.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  as  I 
have  listened  through  the  night  to  this  volume  of  extraordinary  sound, 
which  never  ceases  with  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun  through- 
out the  entire  season  of  breeding,  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  churn- 
ing boom  of  the  waves  of  Niagara.  Night  and  day,  throughout  the 
season,  this  din  upon  the  rookeries  is  steady  and  constant. 

Effects  of  heat  on  the  seals. — The  seals  seem  to  suffer  great 
inconvenience  and  positive  misery  from  a  comparatively  low  degree  of 
heat.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  observe  that,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  46*^  and  48°  F.  on  land  during  the  summer,  they  would  show 
everywhere  signs  of  distress,  whenever  they  made  any  exertion  in 
moving  or  fighting,  evidenced  by  panting  and  the  elevation  of  their 
hind  flippers,  which  they  used  incessantly  as  so  many  fans.  With 
the  thermometer  again  higher,  as  it  is  at  rare  intervals,  standing  at 
55°  and  60°,  they  then  seem  to  suffer  even  when  at  rest,  and  at  such 
times  the  eye  is  struck  by  the  kaleidoscopic  appearance  of  a  rookery. 
In  any  of  these  rookeries  where  the  seals  are  spread  out  in  every  im- 
aginable position  their  lithesome  bodies  can  assume,  all  industriously 
fan  themselves.  They  use  sometimes  the  fore  flippers  as  ventilators, 
as  it  were,  by  holding  them  aloft  motionless,  at  the  same  time  fanning 
briskly  with  the  hinder  ones,  according  as  they  sit  or  lie.  This  wavy 
motion  of  fanning  or  flapping  gives  a  hazy  indistinctness  to  the  whole 
scene  which  is  difficult  to  express  in  language;  but  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  fur  seal,  and  perhaps  the  most  unique 

*  Dr.  Otto  Cramer.  The  suddenness  with  which  fog  and  wind  shut  down  and 
sweep  over  the  sea  here,  even  when  the  day  opens  most  aiispiciouflly  for  a  short 
hoat  voyage,  has  so  alarmed  the  natives  in  times  past  that  a  visit  is  now  never 
made  by  them  from  island  to  island  unless  on  one  of  the  company's  vessels.  Sev- 
eral bidarrahs  have  never  been  heard  from,  which,  in  earlier  times,  attempted  to 
sail,  with  picked  crews  of  the  natives,  from  one  island  to  the  other. 
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feature,  is  this  very  fanning  manner  in  which  they  use  their  flippers, 
when  seen  on  the  breeding  grounds  at  this  season.  Thej'  also,  when 
idle,  as  it  were,  off  shore  at  sea,  lie  on  their  sides  in  the  water  with 
only  a  partial  exposure  of  the  body,  the  head  submerged,  and  then 
hoist  up  a  fore  or  hind  flipper  clear  out  of  the  water,  at  the  same  time 
serat<ehing  themselves  or  enjoying  a  momentary  nap;  but  in  this  posi- 
tion there  is  no  fanning.  I  say  **  scratching,"  because  the  seal,  in 
common  with  all  animals,  is  preyed  upon  by  vermin,  and  it  has  a 
peculiar  species  of  louse,  or  parasitic  tick,  that  belongs  to  it. 

Sleeping  afloat. — Speaking  of  the  seal  as  it  rests  in  the  water, 
leads  me  to  remark  that  they  seem  to  sleep  as  sound  and  as  comfort- 
ably, bedded  on  the  waves  or  rolled  by  the  swell,  as  they  do  on  the 
land.  They  lie  on  their  backs,  fold  the  fore  flippers  down  across  the 
chest,  and  turn  the  hind  ones  up  and  over,  so  that  the  tips  rest  on 
their  necks  and  chins,  thus  exposing  simply  the  nose  and  the  heels  of 
the  hind  flippers  above  water,  nothing  else  being  seen.  In  this  posi- 
tion, unless  it  is  very  rough,  the  seal  sleeps  as  serenely  as  did  the  pro- 
totype of  that  memorable  song  who  was  "rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep." 

Fasting  of  the  seals  at  the  rookeries  :  Intestinal  worms. — All 
the  bulls,  from  the  very  first,  that  have  been  able  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions, have  not  left  them  from  the  moment  of  their  landing  for  a  single 
instant,  night  or  day;  nor  will  they  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  ruttiug 
season,  which  subsides  entirely  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  August, 
beginning  shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  cows  in  June.  Of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  this  causes  them  to  fast,  to  abstain  entirely  from  food 
of  any  kind,  or  water,  for  three  months  at  least;  and  a  few  of  them 
actually  stay  out  four  months,  in  total  abstinence,  before  going  back 
into  the  water  for  the  first  time  after ' '  hauling  up  "  in  May.  They  then 
return  as  so  many  bony  shadows  of  what  they  were  only  a  few  months 
anteriorly.  Covered  with  wounds,  abject  and  spiritless,  they  labori- 
ously crawl  back  to  the  sea  to  renew  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Such  physical  endurance  is  remarkable  enough  alone;  but  it  is  sim- 
ply wonderful,  when  we  come  to  associate  this  fasting  with  the  unceas- 
ing activity,  restlessness,  and  duty  devolved  upon  the  bulls  as  the 
heads  of  large  families.  They  do  not  stagnate  like  hibernating  bears 
in  caves;  there  is  not  one  torpid  breath  dra\*Ti  by  them  in  the  whole 
period  of  their  fast.  It  is  evidently  sustained  and  accomplished  by 
the  self-absorption  of  their  own  fat,  with  which  they  are  so  liberally 
supplied  when  they  first  come  out  from  the  sea  and  take  up  their 
I)ositions  on  the  breeding  grounds;  and  which  gradually  disappears, 
until  nothing  but  the  staring  hide,  protruding  tendons,  and  bones 
mark  the  limit  of  their  abstinence.  There  must  be  some  remarkable 
provision  made  by  nature  for  the  entire  torpidity  of  the  seals'  stom- 
achs and  bowels,  in  consequence  of  their  being  empty  and  unsupplied 
during  this  long  period,  coupled  with  the  intense  activity  and  physical 
energy  of  the  animals  throughout  that  time,  which,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  violation  of  a  supposed  physiological  law,  does  not  seem  to 
affect  them,  for  they  come  back  just  as  sleek,  fat,  and  ambitious  as 
ever,  in  the  following  season. 

I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  hundreds  which  were  driven  up 
and  killed  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the  spring,  near  the  vil- 
lage; I  have  the  word  of  the  natives  here,  who  have  seen  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  opened  during  the  slaughtering  seasons  past,  but 
in  no  single  case  has  anything  ever  been  found,  other  than  the  bile 
and  ordinary  secretions  of  healthy  organs  of  this  class,  with  the 
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marked  exception  of  finding  in  every  one  a  snarl  or  cluster  of  worms,* 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  bunch  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Fasting 
apparently  has  no  effect  upon  the  worms,  for  on  the  rare  occasion, 
and  perhaps  the  last  one  that  will  ever  occur,  of  killing  three  or  four 
hundred  old  bulls  late  in  the  fall  to  supply  the  natives  with  canoe 
skins,  I  was  present,  and  again  examined  their  paunches,  finding  the 
same  ascaridce,  within.  They  were  lively  in  these  empty  stomachs, 
and  their  presence,  I  think,  gives  some  reason  for  the  habit  which  the 
old  bulls  have  (the  others  do  not)  of  swallowing  small  water-worn 
bowlders,  the  stones  in  some  of  the  stomachs  weighing  half  a  pound 
apiece,  in  others  much  smaller.  In  one  paunch  I  found  over  5  pounds, 
in  the  aggregate,  of  large  pebbles,  which,  in  grinding  against  one 
another,  I  believe,  must  comfort  the  seal  by  aiding  to  destroy,  in  a 
great  measure,  those  intestinal  pests. 

The  sea  lion  is  also  troubled  in  the  same  way  by  a  similar  species  of 
worm,  and  I  preserved  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  animals  in  which 
there  was  more  than  10  pounds  of  stones,  some  of  them  alone  very 
great  in  size.  Of  this  latter  animal,  I  suppose  it  could  swallow  bowl- 
ders that  weigh  2  and  3  pounds  each.  I  can  ascribe  no  other  cause 
for  this  habit  among  those  animals  than  that  given,  as  thej''  are  the 
highest  type  of  the  camivora,  eating  fish  as  a  regular  means  of  sub- 
sistence, varying  the  monotony  of  this  diet  with  occasional  juicy 
fronds  of  seaweed  or  kelp,  and  perhaps  a  crab  or  such  once  in  a  while, 
provided  it  is  small  and  tender  or  soft-shelled.  I  know  that  the  sailors 
say  that  the  Callorhinus  swallows  these  stones  to  *' ballast"  himself; 
in  other  words,  to  enable  him  to  dive  deeply  and  quickly ;  but  I  noticed 
that  the  females  and  the  "  holluschickie "  dive  quicker  and  swim 
better  than  the  old  fellows  above  specified,  and  they  do  so  without  any 
ballast.  They  also  have  less  muscular  power,  only  a  tithe  of  that 
which  the  "see-catch"  possesses.  No,  the  ballast  theory  is  not  ten- 
able.    (See  note,  39,  J.) 

Arrival  of  the  cow  seals  at  the  rookeries. — Between  the  12th 
and  14th  of  June  the  first  of  the  cow  seals,  as  a  rule,  come  up  from 
the  sea;  then  the  long  agony  of  the  waiting  bulls  is  over,  and  they 
signalize  it  by  a  period  of  univeraal,  spasmodic,  desperate  fighting 
among  themselves.  Though  they  have  quarreled  all  the  time  from  the 
moment  they  first  landed,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  in  August,  yet  that  fighting  which  takes  place  at  this  dat«  is 
the  bloodiest  and  most  vindictive  known  to  the  seal.  I  presume  that 
the  heaviest  percentage  of  mutilation  and  death  among  the  old  males 
from  these  brawls  occur  in  this  week  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  the 
females. 

A  strong  contrast  now  between  the  males  and  females  looms  up,  both 
in  size  and  shape,  which  is  heightened  by  the  air  of  exceeding  peace  and 
dovelike  amiability  which  the  latter  class  exhibit,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ferocity  and  saturnine  behavior  of  the  former. 

Description  of  the  cowr  seal. — The  cows  are  from  4  to  4^  feet 
in  length  from  head  to  tail,  and  much  more  shapely  in  their  propor- 
tions than  the  bulls.  There  is  no  wrapping  around  their  necks  and 
shouldei^s  of  unsightly  masses  of  blubber;  their  lithe,  elastic  forms, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  season,  are  never  altered.  This  they 
are,  however,  enabled  to  keep,  because  in  the  provision  of  seal  econ- 
omy they  sustain  no  protracted  fasting  period,  for  soon  after  the  birth 
of  their  young  they  leave  it  on  the  ground  and  go  to  the  sea  for  food, 
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returning  perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  later,  even  not  for  several  days 
in  fact,  to  again  suckle  and  nourish  it,  having  in  the  meantime  sped 
far  oflf  to  distant  fishing  banks  and  satiated  a  hunger  which  so  active 
and  highly  organized  an  animal  must  experience  when  deprived  of 
sustenance  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  the  females  come  up  wet  and  dripping  from  the  water,  they  are 
at  first  a  dull,  dirty-gray  color,  dark  on  the  back  and  upper  parts,  but 
in  a  few  hours  the  transformation  in  their  appearance  made  b}'  dry- 
ing is  wonderful.  You  would  hardly  believe  that  they  could  be  the 
same  animals,  for  they  now  fairly  glisten  with  a  rich  steel  and  maltese 
gray  luster  on  the  back  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  along  down  the 
spine,  which  blends  into  an  almost  snow-white  over  the  chest  and  on 
the  abdomen.  But  this  beautiful  coloring  in  turn  is  again  altered  by 
exposure  to  the  same  weather,  for  after  a  few  days  it  will  gradually 
change,  so  that  by  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  it  is  a  dull,  rufous 
ocher  below,  and  a  cinereous  brown  and  gray  mixed  above.  This 
color  they  retain  throughout  the  breeding  season,  up  to  the  time  of 
shedding  their  coat  in  August. 

The  head  and  eye  of  the  female  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
expression  is  really  attractive,  gentle,  and  intelligent.  The  large,  lus- 
trous, blue-black  eyes  are  humid  and  soft  with  the  tenderest  expres- 
sion, while  the  small,  well-formed  head  is  poised  as  gracefully  on  her 
neck  as  can  bo  well  imagined.  She  is  the  very  picture  of  benignity 
and  satisfaction  when  she  is  perched  up  on  some  convenient  rock  and 
has  an  opportunity  to  quietly  fan  herself,  the  eyes  half  closed  and 
the  head  thrown  back  on  her  gentlj'^-swelling  shoulders. 

The  females  land  on  these  islands  not  from  the  slightest  desire  to 
see  their  uncouth  lords  and  masters,  but  from  an  accurate  and 
instinctive  appreciation  of  the  time  in  which  their  period  of  gestation 
ends.  They  are,  in  fact,  driven  up  to  the  rookeries  by  this  cause 
alone.  The  young  can  not  be  brought  forth  in  the  water,  and  in  all 
eases  marked  by  myself  the  pups  were  born  soon  after  landing,  some 
in  a  few  hours,  but  most  usually  a  day  or  so  elapses  before  delivery. 

Oboanization  of  the  rookeries. — They  are  noticed  and  received 
by  the  males  on  the  water-line  stations  with  attention;  they  are  alter- 
nately coaxed  and  urged  up  on  to  the  rocks,  as  far  as  these  beach 
masters  can  do  so,  by  chuckling,  whistling,  and  roaring,  and  then 
they  are  immediately  under  the  most  jealous  supervision;  but,  owing 
to  the  covetous  and  ambitious  nature  of  the  bulls  which  occupy  these 
stations  to  the  rear  of  the  water  line  and  way  back,  the  little  cows 
have  a  rough-and-tumble  time  of  it  when  they  begin  to  arrive  in  small 
numbers  at  first;  for  no  sooner  is  the  pretty  animal  fairly  established 
on  the  station  of  male  number  one,  who  has  welcomed  her  there,  then 
he,  perhaps,  sees  another  one  of  her  style  in  the  water  from  whence 
she  has  come,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  polygamous  feeling,  devotes 
himself  anew  to  coaxing  the  later  arrival,  by  that  same  winning  man- 
ner so  successful  in  the  first  case.  Then  when  bull  number  two,  just 
back,  observes  bull  number  one  off  guard,  he  reaches  out  with  his 
long  strong  neck  and  picks  up  the  unhappy  but  passive  cow  by  the 
scruff  of  her's,  just  as  a  cat  does  a  kitten,-and  deposits  her  upon  his 
seraglio  ground.  Then  bulls  number  three  and  four,  and  so  on,  in  the 
vicinity,  seeing  this  high-handed  operation,  all  assail  one  another, 
especially  number  two,  and  for  a  moment  have  a  tremendous  fight, 
perhaps  lasting  half  a  minute  or  so,  and  during  this  commotion  the 
little  cow  is  generally  moved,  or  moves,  farther  back  from  the  water, 
two  or  three  stations  more,  where,  when  all  gets  quiet  again,  she 
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usually  remains  in  x)eace.  Her  last  lord  and  master,  not  having  the 
exposure  to  such  diverting  temptation  as  her  first,  gives  her  such  care 
that  she  not  only  is  unable  to  leave,  did  she  wish,  but  no  other  bull 
can  seize  upon  her.  This  is  only  a  faint  (and  I  fully  appreciate  it), 
wholly  inadequate  description  of  the  hurly-burly  and  the  method  by 
which  the  rookeries  are  filled  up,  from  first  to  last,  when  the  females 
arrive.  That  is  only  one  instance  of  the  many  trials  and  tribulations 
which  both  parties  on  the  rookery  subject  themselves  to  before  the 
harems  are  filled. 

Far  back,  15  or  20  "  see-catchie  "  stations  deep  from  the  water  line, 
and  sometimes  more,  but  generally  not  over  an  average  of  10  or  15, 
the  cows  crowd  in  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  arriving,  which  is  by 
the  10th  or  14th  of  July.  Then  they  are  able  to  go  about  pretty  much 
as  they  please,  for  the  bulls  have  become  so  greatly  enfeebled  by  this 
constant  fasting,  fighting,  and  excitement  during  the  past  two  months 
that  they  are  quite  content  now  even  with  only  one  or  two  partners,  if 
they  should  have  no  more. 

The  cows  seem  to  haul  up  in  compact  bodies  from  the  water,  filling 
in  the  whole  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  rookeries,  never  scattering  about 
over  the  surf  ace  of  this  area;  they  have  mapped  out  from  the  first 
their  chosen  resting  places,  and  they  will  not  lie  quietly  in  any  posi- 
tion outside  of  the  great  mass  of  their  kind.  This  is  due  to  their 
intensely  gregarious  nature,  and  admirably  adapted  for  their  protec- 
tion. And  here  I  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  select  this 
rookery  ground  with  all  the  skill  of  civil  engineers.  It  is  preferred 
with  special  reference  to  the  drainage,  for  it  must  lie  so  that  the 
produce  of  the  constantly  dissolving  fogs  and  rain  clouds  shall  not  lie 
upon  them,  having  a  great  aversion  to  and  a  firm  determination  to 
rest  nowhere  on  water-puddled  ground.  This  is  admirably  exhibited 
and  will  be  understood  by  a  study  of  my  sketch-maps  which  follow, 
illustrative  of  these  rookeries  and  the  area  and  position  of  the  seals 
upon  them.  Every  one  of  those  breeding  grounds  slopes  up  gently 
from  the  sea,  and  on  no  one  of  them  is  there  anything  like  a  muddy 
flat. 

I  found  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  a 
fair  general  average  number  of  cows  to  each  bull  on  the  rookery;  but 
after  protracted  study  I  think  it  will  be  nearly  correct  when  I  assign 
to  each  male  a  general  ratio  of  from  15  to  20  females  at  the  st>ations 
nearest  the  water;  and  for  those  back  in  order  from  that  line  to  the 
rear  from  5  to  12;  but  there  are  so  many  exceptional  cases,  so  many 
instances  where  45  and  50  females  are  all  under  the  charge  of  one 
male;  and  then,  again,  where  there  are  2  or  3  females  only,  that  this 
question  was  and  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  its  settlement  to  my 
mind. 

Near  Ketavie  Point,  and  just  above  it  to  the  north,  is  an  odd  wash- 
out of  the  basalt  by  the  surf,  which  has  chiseled,  as  it  were,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  island,  a  lava  table  with  a  single  roadway  or  land 
passage  to  it.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  footstool  I  counted  45  cows, 
all  under  the  charge  of  one  old  veteran.  He  had  them  penned  up  on 
this  table  rock  by  taking  his  stand  at  the  gate,  as  it  were,  through 
which  they  passed  up  and  passed  down — a  Turkish  brute  typified. 

Unattached  males. — At  the  rear  of  all  these  rookeries  there  is 
invariably  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  males  which  have  come  late, 
but  wait  patiently,  yet  in  vain,  for  families,  most  of  them  having  had 
to  fight  as  desperately  for  the  privilege  of  being  there  as  any  of  their 
more  fortunately  located  neighbors,  who  are  nearer  the  water  and  in 
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succession  from  there  to  where  they  are  themselves;  but  the  cows  do 
not  like  to  be  in  any  outside  position.  They  can  not  be  coaxed  out 
where  they  are  not  in  close  company  with  their  female  mates  and 
masses.  They  lie  most  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  largest  harems, 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  thickly  that  there  is  hardly 
moving  or  turning  room  until  the  females  cease  to  come  from  the  sea. 
The  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  males  in  the  rear  during  the  breeding 
season  only  serves  to  qualify  them  to  move  into  the  places  which  are 
necessarily  vacated  by  those  males  that  are,  in  the  meantime,  obliged 
to  leave  from  virile  exhaustion  or  incipient  wounds.  All  the  surplus 
able-bodied  males  that  have  not  been  successful  in  effecting  a  landing 
on  the  rookeries  can  not  at  any  one  time  during  the  season  be  seen 
here  on  this  rear  line.  Only  a  portion  of  their  number  are  in  sight; 
the  others  are  either  loafing  at  sea,  adjacent,  or  are  hauled  out  in 
morose  squads  between  the  rookeries  on  the  beaches. 

Courage  of  the  fur  seal. — The  courage  with  which  the  fur  seal 
holds  his  position  as  the  head  and  guardian  of  a  family  is  of  the  highest 
order.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  drive  them  from  their  harem  posts, 
when  they  were  fairly  established  on  their  stations,  and  have  always 
failed,  with  few  exceptions.  I  might  use  every  stone  at  my  command, 
making  all  the  noise  I  could.  Finally,  to  put  their  courage  to  the 
fullest  test,  I  have  walked  up  to  within  20  feet  of  an  old  veteran, 
toward  the  extreme  end  of  Tolstoi,  who  had  only  4  cows  in  charge, 
and  commenced  with  my  double-barreled  fowling-piece  to  pepper  him 
all  over  with  fine  mustard-seed  shot,  being  kind  enough,  in  spite  of 
my  zeal,  not  to  put  out  his  eyes.  His  bearing,  in  spite  of  the  noise, 
smell  of  powder,  and  painful  irritation  which  the  fine  shot  must  have 
produced,  did  not  change  in  the  least  from  the  usual  attitude  of  deter- 
mined, plucky  defense,  which  nearly  all  of  the  bulls  assumed  when 
attacked  with  showers  of  stones  knd  noise;  he  would  dart  out  right 
and  left  with  his  long  neck  and  catch  the  timid  cows,  that  furtively 
attempted  to  run  after  each  report  of  my  gun,  fling  and  drag  them 
back  to  their  places  under  his  head;  and  then,  stretching  up  to  his 
full  height,  look  me  directly  and  defiantly  in  the  face,  roaring  and 
chuckling  most  vehemently.  The  cows,  however,  soon  got  away  from 
him;  they  could  not  stand  my  racket  in  spite  of  their  dread  of  him; 
but  he  still  stood  his  ground,  making  little  charges  on  me  of  10  or  15 
feet,  in  a  succession  of  gallops  or  lunges,  spitting  furiously,  and  then 
comically  retreating  to  the  old  position,  with  an  indescribable  leer  and 
swagger,  back  of  which  he  would  not  go,  fully  resolved  to  hold  his 
own  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

This  courage  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  in 
regard  to  man  it  is  invariably  of  a  defensive  character.  The  seal  is 
always  on  the  defensive;  he  never  retreats,  and  he  will  not  attack. 
If  he  makes  you  return  when  you  attack  him,  he  never  follows  you 
much  farther  than  the  boundary  of  his  station,  and  then  no  aggrava- 
tion will  compel  him  to  take  the  offensive,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe.     I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this  trait. 

Behavior  of  the  female  seals  on  the  rookeries.— The  cows 
during  the  whole  season  do  great  credit  to  their  amiable  expression 
by  their  manner  and  behavior  on  the  rookery.  They  never  fight  or 
quarrel  one  with  the  other,  and  never  or  seldom  utter  a  cry  of  pain  or 
rage  when  they  are  roughly  handled  by  the  bulls,  which  frequently 
get  a  cow  between  them  and  actually  tear  the  skin  from  her  back 
with  their  teeth,  cutting  deep  gashes  in  it  as  they  snatch  her  from 
mouth  to  mouth.    If  sand  does  not  get  into  these  wounds  it  is  surpris- 
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ing  how  rapidly  they  heal;  and,  from  the  fact  that  I  never  could  see 
scars  on  them  anywhere  except  the  fresh  ones  of  this  year,  they  must 
heal  effectually  and  exhibit  no  trace  the  next  season. 

The  cows,  like  the  bulls,  vary  much  in  weight,  but  the  extraordi- 
nary disparity  in  the  size  of  the  sexes,  adult,  is  exceedingly  striking. 
Two  females,  taken  from  the  rookery  nearest  to  St.  Paul  village,- 
right  under  the  bluffs  and  almost  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  natives' 
houses,  called  "Nah  Speel,"  after  they  had  brought  forth  their  young, 
were  weighed  by  myself,  and  their  respective  returns  on  the  scales 
were  56  and  100  pounds  each;  the  former  being  about  3  or  4 years  old 
and  the  latter  over  6 — perhaps  10.  Both  were  fat,  or  rather  in  good 
condition — as  good  as  they  ever  are.  Thus  the  female  is  just  about 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  male.*  Among  the  sea  lions  the  proportion 
is  just  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  male,^  while  the  hair  seals,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  are  not  distinguishable  in  this  respect,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  but  my  notice  was  limited  to  a  few  specimens  only. 

Attttudes  of  fur  seals  on  land. — It  is  quite  beyond  my  power, 
indeed  entirely  out  of  the  question,  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  thousand 
and  one  positions  in  which  the  seals  coDipose  themselves  and  rest 
when  on  land.  They  may  be  said  to  assume  every  possible  attitude 
which  a  flexible  body  can  be  put  into,  no  matter  how  characteristic  or 
seemingly  forced  or  constrained.  Their  joints  seem  to  be  double 
hinged ;  in  fact,  all  ball-and-socket  union  of  the  bones.  One  favorite 
position,  especially  with  the  females,  is  to  perch  upon  a  point  or  edge 
top  of  some  rock  and  throw  their  heads  back  upon  their  shoulders, 
with  the  nose  held  directly  up  and  aloft,  and  then,  closing  their  eyes, 
to  take  short  naps  without  changing  their  attitude,  now  and  then 
softly  lifting  one  or  the  other  of  their  long,  slender  hind  flippers, 
which  they  slowly  wave  with  that  peculiar  fanning  motion  to  which  I 
have  alluded  heretofore.  Another  attitude,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon, is  to  curl  themselves  up  just  as  a  dog  does  on  a  hearth  rug, 
bringing  the  tail  and  nose  close  together.  They  also  stretch  out,  laying 
the  head  close  to  the  body,  and  sleep  an  hour  or  two  without  rising, 
holding  one  of  the  hind  flippers  up  all  the  time,  now  and  then  gently 
moving  it,  the  eyes  being  tightly  closed. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  define  the  anomalous  tail  of  the  fur  seal  here. 
It  is  just  about  as  important  as  the  caudal  appendage  to  a  bear,  even 
less  significant.  It  is  the  very  emphasis  of  abbreviation.  In  the  old 
males  it  is  positively  only  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  while  among  the 
females  only  2^  to  3  inches,  wholly  inconspicuous,  and  not  even  rec- 
ognized by  the  casual  observer. 

Sleeping  seals. — I  come  now  to  speak  of  another  feature  which 
interested  me  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  as  any  other  characteristic 
of  this  creature,  and  that  is  their  fashion  of  slumber.  The  sleep  of 
the  fur  seal,  seen  on  land,  from  the  old  male  down  to  the  youngest,  is 
always  accompanied  by  an  involuntary,  nervous,  muscular  twitching 
and  slight  shifting  of  the  flippers,  together  with  ever  and  anon  quiv- 
ering and  uneasy  rollings  of  the  body,  accompanied  by  a  quick  folding 
anew  of  the  fore  flippers,  all  of  which  may  be  signs,  as  it  were,  in  fact, 
of  their  simply  having  nightmares,  or  of  sporting,  in  a  visionary  way, 
far  off  in  some  dreamland  sea;  but  perhaps  very  much  as  an  old  nurse 
said,  in  reference  to  the  smiles  on  a  sleeping  child's  face,  they  are  dis- 
turbed by  their  intestinal  parasites.     I  have  studied  hundreds  of  such 

'  Adult  male  and  female. 

'Adult  male  and  female;  Eumetopiaa  steUeri, 
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somnolent  examples.  Stealing  softly  up  so  closely  that  I  could  lay 
my  hand  upon  them  from  the  point  where  I  was  sitting,  did  I  wish  to, 
and  watching  the  sleeping  seals,  I  have  always  found  their  sleep  to 
be  of  this  nervous  description.  The  respiration  is  short  and  rapid, 
but  with  no  breathing  (unless  the  ear  is  brought  very  close)  or  snor- 
ing sound.  The  quivering  heaving  of  the  flanks  only  indicates  the 
action  of  the  lungs.  I  have  frequently  thought  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  finding  a  snoring  seal,  especially  among  the  pups,  but  a  close  exam- 
ination always  gave  some  abnormal  reason  for  it,  generally  a  slight 
distemper,  never  anything  severer,  however,  than  some  trifle,  by 
which  the  nostrils  were  stopped  up  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  cows  on  the  rookeries  sleep  a  great  deal,  but  the  males  have  the 
veriest  cat  naps  that  can  be  imagined.  I  never  could  time  the  slum- 
ber of  any  old  male  on  the  breeding  grounds  which  lasted  without 
interruption  longer  than  five  minutes,  day  or  night,  while  away  from 
these  places,  however,  I  have  known  them  to  lie  sleeping  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  described,  broken  by  these  fitful,  nervous,  dreamy  starts, 
yet  without  opening  the  eyes,  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pups,  the  fur  seal  seems  to  have  very 
little  rest,  awake  or  sleeping.  Perpetual  motion  is  well  nigh  incar- 
nate with  its  being. 

Fur-seal  pups. — As  I  have  said  before,  the  females,  soon  after  land- 
ing, are  delivered  of  their  young.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
pup  (twins  are  rare,  if  ever)  the  little  creature  finds  its  voice,  a  weak, 
husky  blaat,  and  begins  to  paddle  about,  with  its  eyes  wide  open  from 
the  start,  in  a  confused  sort  of  way  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  mother 
turns  round  to  notice  her  offspring  and  give  it  attention,  and  still  later 
to  suckle  it,  and  for  this  purpose  she  is  supplied  with  four  small 
brown  nipples,  almost  wholly  concealed  in  the  fur,  and  which  are 
placed  about  eight  inches  apart,  lengthwise  with  the  body,  on  the 
abdomen,  between  the  fore  and  hind  flippers,  with  about  4  inches  of 
space  between  them  transversely.  These  nipples  are  seldom  visible, 
and  then  faintly  seen  through  the  hair  and  fur.  The  milk  is  abun- 
dant, rich,  and  creamy.  The  pups  nurse  very  heartily,  almost  gorging 
themselves,  so  much  so  that  they  often  have  to  yield  up  the  excess  of 
what  they  have  taken  down,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  most  orthodox 
manner. 

The  pup  from  birth,  and  for  the  next  three  months,  is  of  a  jet-black 
color,  hair  and  flippers,  save  a  tiny  white  patch  just  back  of  each  fore- 
arm. It  weighs  first  from  3  to  4  pounds,  and  is  12  to  14  inches  long. 
It  does  not  seem  to  nurse  more  than  once  every  two  or  three  days,  but 
in  this  I  am  very  likely  mistaken,  for  they  may  have  received  atten- 
tion from  the  mother  in  the  night,  or  other  times  in  the  day  when  I 
was  unable  to  keep  up  my  watch  over  the  individuals  which  I  had 
marked  for  this  supervision. 

The  apathy  with  which  the  young  are  treated  by  the  old  on  the 
breeding  grounds,  especially  by  the  mothers,  was  very  strange  to  me, 
and  I  was  considerably  surprised  at  it.  I  have  never  seen  a  seal 
mother  caress  or  fondle  her  offspring;  and  should  it  stray  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  harem  I  could  step  to  and  pick  it  up,  and  even  kill 
it  before  the  mother's  eye,  without  causing  her  the  slightest  concern, 
as  far  as  all  outward  signs  and  manifestation  would  indicate.  The 
same  indifference  is  also  exhibited  by  the  male  to  all  that  may  take 
place  of  this  character  outside  of  the  boundary  of  his  seraglio,  but 
the  moment  the  pups  are  inside  the  limits  of  his  harem  ground  he  is  a 
jealous  and  a  fearless  protector,  vigilant  and  determined ;  but  if  the 
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little  animals  are  careless  enough  to  pass  beyond  this  boundary,  then 
I  can  go  up  to  them  and  carry  them  off  before  the  eye  of  the  old  Turk 
without  receiving  from  him  the  slightest  attention  in  their  behalf — ^a 
curious  guardian,  forsooth. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  how  few  of  these  young  pups  get  crushed  to 
death  while  the  ponderous  males  are  floundering  over  them,  engaged 
in  fighting  and  quarreling  among  themselves.  I  have  seen  two  bulls 
dash  at  each  other  with  all  the  energy  of  furious  rage,  meeting  right 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  "pod"  of  40  or  50  pups,  tramp  over  them  with 
all  their  crushing  weight,  and  bowling  them  out  right  and  left  in 
every  direction  by  the  impetus  of  their  movements,  without  injuring 
a  single  one,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Still,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  great  weight  of  the  old  males,  their  broad, 
flat  flippers  and  yielding  bodies  may  press  down  heavily  on  these  little 
fellows  without  actually  breaking  bones  or  mashing  them  out  of  shape, 
it  seems  questionable  whether  more  than  1  per  cent  of  all  the  pups 
born  each  season  on  these  great  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  are 
destroyed  in  this  manner  on  the  breeding  grounds.* 

The  vitality  of  the  fur  seal  is  simply  astonishing.  His  physical 
organization  passes  beyond  the  fabled  nine  lives  of  the  cat.  As  a 
slight  illustration  of  its  tenure  of  life,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that  one 
morning  the  chief  came  to  me  with  a  pup  in  his  arms,  which  had  just 
been  born,  and  was  still  womb  moist,  saying  that  the  mother  had  been 
killed  at  Tolstoi  by  accident,  and  he  supposed  that  I  would  like  to 
have  a  "choochil."^  I  took  it  up  into  my  laboratory,  and  finding 
that  it  could  walk  about  and  make  a  great  noise,  I  attempted  to  feed 
it,  with  the  idea  of  having  a  comfortable  subject  to  my  pencil,  for 
life  study,  of  the  young  in  the  varied  attitudes  of  sleep  and  motion. 
It  refused  everything  that  I  could  summon  to  its  attention  as  food; 
and,  alternately  sleeping  and  walking,  in  its  clumsy  fashion,  about 
the  floor,  it  actually  livod  nine  days — spending  the  half  of  every  day 
in  floundering  over  the  floor,  accompanying  all  movement  with  a 
persistent,  hoarse,  bleatinj?  cr}^ — and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  had  a 
single  drop  of  its  mother's  milk. 

In  the  pup,  the  head  is  the  only  disproportionate  feature  at  birth, 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  adult  form;  the  neck  being  also 
relatively  shorter  and  thicker.  The  eye  is  large,  round  and  full,  but 
almost  a  "navy  blue"  at  times;  it  soon  changes  into  the  blue-black 
of  adolescence. 

The  females  appear  to  go  to  and  come  from  the  water  to  feed  and 
bathe  quite  frequently  after  bearing  their  young,  and  the  immediate 
subsequent  coitus  with  the  male,  and  usually  return  to  the  spot  or  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  where  they  leave  their  pups,  crying  out  for 
them  and  recognizing  the  individual  replies,  though  ten  thousand 
around  altogether  should  bleat  at  once.  They  quickly  single  out 
their  own  and  nurse  them.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  unfortunate 
matter  if  the  mothers  could  not  identify  their  j^oung  by  sound,  since 
their  pups  get  together  like  a  great  swarm  of  bees  and  spread  out  upon 
the  ground  in  what  the  sealers  call  "pods,"  or  clustered  groups,  while 
they  are  young  and  not  very  large;  but  from  the  middle  or  end  of 
September  until  they  leave  the  islands  for  the  dangers  of  the  great 

'  The  only  damage  which  these  little  fellows  have  up  here  is  being  caught  by  an 
October  gale  down  at  the  surf  margin  when  they  have  not  fairly  learned  to  swim. 
Large  numbers  have  been  destroyed  by  sudden  '*nips  "  of  this  character. 

'Specimen  to  stuff. 
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Pacific  in  the  winter,  along  by  the  first  of  November,  they  gather  in 
this  manner,  sleeping  and  frolicking  by  tens  of  thousands,  bunched 
together  at  various  places  all  over  the  islands  contiguous  to  the  breed- 
ing grounds  and  right  on  them.  A  mother  comes  up  from  the  sea, 
whither  she  has  been  to  wash,  and  perhaps  to  feed,  for  the  last  day  or 
two,  feeling  her  way  along  to  about  where  she  thinks  her  pup  should 
be — at  least  where  she  left  it  last — but  perhaps  she  misses  it,  and  finds 
instead  a  swarm  of  pups  in  which  it  has  been  incorporated,  owing  to 
its  great  fondness  for  society.  The  mother,  without  first  entering  into 
the  crowd  of  thousands,  calls  out  just  as  a  sheep  does  for  a  lamb,  and 
out  of  all  the  din  she — if  not  at  first,  at  the  end  of  a  few  trials — recog- 
niees  the  voice  of  her  offspring,  and  then  advances,  striking  out  right 
and  left,  toward  the  position  from  which  it  replies.  But  if  the  pup 
happens  at  this  time  to  be  asleep,  it  gives,  of  course,  no  response,  even 
though  it  were  close  by.  In  the  event  of  this  silence  the  cow,  after 
calling  for  a  time  without  being  answered,  curls  herself  up  and  takes 
a  nap,  or  lazily  basks,  to  be  usually  more  successful,  or  wholly  so, 
when  she  calls  again. 

The  pups  themselves  do  not  know  their  own  mothers — a  fact  which 
I  ascertained  by  careful  observation — but  they  are  so  constituted  that 
they  incessantly  cry  out  at  short  intervals  during  the  whole  time  they 
are  awake,  and  in  this  way  the  mother  can  pick  out,  from  the  monoto- 
nous bleating  of  thousands  of  pups,  her  own,  and  she  will  not  permit 
any  other  to  suckle  it;  but  the  "  kotickie  "  themselves  attempt  to  nose 
around  every  seal  mother  that  comes  in  contact  with  them.  (See  note, 
39,  I.) 

Disorganization  of  the  rookeries. — Between  the  end  of  July 
and  the  5th  or  8th  of  August  of  every  year  the  rookeries  are  com- 
pletely changed  in  appearance;  the  systematic  and  regular  disposi- 
tion of  the  families  or  harems  over  the  whole  extent  of  breeding 
ground  has  disappeared;  all  that  clockwork  order  which  has  here- 
tofore existed  seems  to  be  broken  up.  The  breeding  season  over, 
those  bulls  which  have  held  their  positions  since  the  1st  of  May 
leave,  most  of  them  thin  in  flesh  and  weak,  and  of  their  number  a 
very  large  proportion  do  not  come  out  again  on  land  during  the  sea- 
son; but  such  as  are  seen  at  the  end  of  October  and  November  are  in 
good  flesh.  They  have  a  new  coat  of  rich,  dark,  gray-brown  hair  and 
fur,  with  gray  or  grayish  ocher  "wigs"  of  longer  hair  over  the 
shoulders,  forming  a  fresh,  strong  contrast  to  the  dull,  rusty,  brown 
and  umber  dress  in  which  they  appeared  to  us  during  the  summer, 
and  which  they  had  begun  to  shed  about  the  1st  of  August,  in  com- 
mon with  the  females  and  "hoUuschickie."  After  these  males  leave, 
at  the  close  of  their  season's  work  and  of  the  rutting  for  the  year, 
those  of  them  that  happen  to  return  to  the  land  in  any  event  do  not 
come  back  until  the  end  of  September,  and  do  not  haul  upon  the 
rookery  grounds  again.  As  a  rule  they  prefer  to  herd  together,  like 
the  younger  males,  ui)on  the  sand  beaches  and  rocky  points  close  to 
the  water. 

The  cows  and  pups,  together  with  those  bulls  which  we  have  noticed 
in  waiting  in  the  rear  of  the  rookeries,  and  which  have  been  in  retire- 
ment throughout  the  whole  of  the  breeding  season,  now  take  posses- 
sion, in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  of  the  rookeries.  There  come,  also, 
a  large  number  of  young,  three,  four,  and  five  year-old  males,  which 
have  been  prevented  by  the  menacing  threats  of  the  older,  stronger 
bulls  from  landing  among  the  females  during  the  rutting  season. 

Before  the  middle  of  August  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  cows  at 
this  date  are  off  in  the  water,  only  coming  ashore  at  irregular  inter- 
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vals  to  nurse  and  look  after  their  pups  a  short  time.  They  presented 
to  my  eye,  from  the  summits  of  the  bluffs  round  about,  a  picture 
more  suggestive  of  entire  comfort  and  enjoyment  than  anything  I 
have  ever  seen  presented  by  animal  life.  Here,  just  out  and  beyond 
the  breaking  of  the  rollers,  they  idly  lie  on  the  rocks  or  sand  beaches, 
ever  and  anon  turning  over  and  over,  scratching  their  backs  and  sides 
with  their  fore  and  hind  flippers.  The  seals  on  the  breeding  ground 
appear  to  get  very  lousy.     (See  note,  39,  K.) 

Mangy  cows  and  pups. — The  frequent  winds  and  showers  drive 
and  spatter  sand  into  their  fur  and  eyes,  often  making  the  latter  quite 
sore.  This  occurs  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  the  rocky  rookeries 
and  follow  their  pups  out  over  the  sand  ridges  and  flats,  to  which 
they  always  have  a  natural  aversion.  On  the  hauling  grounds  they 
pack  the  soil  under  foot  so  hard  and  tightly  in  many  places  that  it 
holds  water  in  the  surface  depressions  just  like  so  many  rock  basins. 
Out  of  and  into  these  puddles  the  pups  and  the  females  flounder  and 
patter  incessantly,  until  evaporation  slowly  abates  the  nuisance.  This 
is  for  the  time  only,  inasmuch  as  the  next  day,  perhaps,  brings  more 
rain,  and  the  dirty  pools  are  replenished. 

The  pups  sometimes  get  so  thoroughly  plastered  in  these  muddy, 
slimy  puddles,  that  the  hair  falls  off  in  patches,  giving  them,  at  first 
sight,  the  appearance  of  being  troubled  with  scrofula  or  some  other 
plague;  from  my  investigations  directed  to  this  point,  I  became  satis- 
fied that  they  were  not  permanently  injured,  though  evidently  very 
much  annoyed.  With  reference  to  this  suggestion  as  to  sickness  or 
distemper  among  the  seals,  I  gave  the  subject  direct  and  continued 
attention,  and  in  no  one  of  the  rookeries  could  I  discover  a  single 
seal,  no  matter  how  old  or  young,  which  appeared  to  be  suffering  in 
the  least  from  any  physical  disorder,  other  than  that  which  they  them- 
selves had  inflicted,  one  upon  the  other,  by  fighting.  The  third  season, 
passing  directly  under  my  observation,  failed  to  reward  my  search 
with  any  manifestation  of  disease  among  the  seals  which  congregate 
in  such  mighty  numbers  on  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 
The  remarkable  freedom  from  all  such  complaints  enjoyed  by  these 
animals  is  noteworthy;  and  the  most  trenchant  and  penetrating  cross- 
questioning  of  the  natives  also  failed  to  give  me  any  history  or 
evidence  of  an  epidemic  in  the  past. 

Hospitals. — The  observer  will,  however,  notice  every  summer,  gath- 
ered in  melancholy  squads  of  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  or  so,  scattered 
along  the  coast  where  the  healthy  seals  never  go,  those  sick  and  dis- 
abled bulls  which  have,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  been  either 
internally  injured  or  dreadfully  scarred  by  the  teeth  of  their  oppo- 
nents in  fighting.  Sand  is  blown  by  the  winds  into  the  fresh  wounds 
and  causes  an  inflammation  and  a  sloughing,  which  very  often  fin- 
ishes the  life  of  the  victim.  The  sailors  term  these  invalid  gatherings 
"  hospitals,"  a  phrase  which,  like  most  of  their  homely  expressions,  is 
quite  appropriate. 

Young  seals  learning  to  swim.— Early  in  August,  usually  by  the 
8th  or  10th,  I  noticed  one  of  the  remarkable  movements  of  the  season. 
I  refer  to  the  pup's  first  essay  in  swimming.  Is  it  not  odd — paradox- 
ical— that  the  young  seal,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  until  he  is  a 
month  or  six  weeks  old,  is  utterly  unable  to  swim?  If  he  is  seized  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  pitched  out  into  the  wator  a  rod  from  shore, 
his  bullet-like  head  will  drop  instantly  below  the  surface,  and  his 
attenuated  posterior  extremities  flap  impotently  on  it;  suffocation  is 
the  question  of  only  a  few  minutes,  the  stupid  little  creature  not  know- 
ing how  to  raise  his  immersed  head  and  gain  the  air  again.     After 
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tiiey  have  attained  the  age  I  indicate,  their  instinct  drives  them  down 
to  the  margin  of  the  surf,  where  the  alternate  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
its  wash  covers  and  uncovers  the  rocky  or  sandy  beaches.     They  first 
smell  and  then  touch  the  moist  pools,  and  flounder  in  the  upper  wash 
of  the  surf,  which  leaves  them  suddenly  as  high  and  dry  as  it  immersed 
them  at  first.     After  this  beginning  they  make  slow  and  clumsy  prog- 
ress in  learning  the  knack  of  swimming.     For  a  week  or  two,  when 
overhead  in  depth,  they  continue  to  flounder  about  in  the  most  awk- 
ward manner,  thrashing  the  water  as  little  dogs  do,  with  their  fore 
feet,  making  no  attempt  whatever  to  use  the  hinder  ones.     Look  at 
that  pup  now,  launched  out  for  the  first  time  beyond  his  depth;  see 
how  he  struggles,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  eyes  fairly  popping. 
He  turns  instantly  to  the  beach,  ere  he  has  fairly  struck  out  from 
the  point  whence  he  launched  in,  and  as  the  receding  swell  which  at 
first  carried  him  off  his  feet  and  out,  now  returning,  leaves  him  high 
and  dry,  for  a  few  minutes  he  seems  so  weary  that  he  weakly  crawls 
op,  out  beyond  its  swift-returning  wash,  and  coils  himself  up  imme- 
diately to  take  a  recuperative  nap.     He  sleeps  a  few  minutes,  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  then  awakes  as  bright  as  a  dollar,  apparently  rested, 
and  at  his  swimming  lesson  he  goes  again.     By  repeated  and  persist- 
ent attempts  the  young  seal  gradually  becomes  familiar  with  the  water 
and  acquainted  with  his  own  power  over  that  element,  which  is  to  be 
his  real  home  and  his  whole  support.     Once  boldly  swimming,  the  pup 
fairly  revels  in  his  new  happiness.     He  and  his  brethren  have  now 
begun  to  haul  and  swarm  along  the  whole  length  of  St.  Paul  coast, 
from  Northeast  Point  down  and  around  to  Zapadnie,  lining  the  alter- 
nating sand  beaches  and  rocky  shingle  with  their  plump,  black  forms. 
How  they  do  delight  in  it!    They  play  with  a  zest,  and  chatter  like 
our  own  children  in  the  kindergartens — swimming  in  endless  evolu- 
tions, twisting,  turning,  or  diving — and,  when  exhausted,  drawing 
their  plump,  round  bodies  up  again  on  the  beach.    Shaking  themselves 
dry,  as  young  dogs  would  do,  they  now  either  go  to  sleep  on  the  spot 
or  have  a  lazy  terrestrial  frolic  among  themselves. 

How  an  erroneous  impression  ever  got  into  the  mind  of  any  man*  in 
this  matter  of  the  pup's  learning  to  swim  I  confess  that  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  imagine.  I  have  not  seen  any  "driving"  of  the  young 
pups  into  the  water  by  the  old  ones  in  order  to  teach  them  this  proc- 
ess, as  certain  authors  have  positively  affirmed.^  There  is  not  the 
slightest  supervision  by  the  old  mother  or  father  of  the  pup  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  birth  in  this  respect  until  he  leaves  for  the  North 
Pacific,  full  fledged  with  amphibious  power.  At  the  close  of  the  breed- 
ing season  every  year  the  pups  are  restlessly  and  constantly  shifting 
back  and  forth  over  the  rookery  ground  of  their  birth  in  large  squads, 
sometimes  numbering  thousands  upon  thousands.  In  the  course  of 
this  change  of  position  they  all  sooner  or  later  come  in  contact  with  the 
sea;  they  then  blunder  into  the  water  for  the  first  time  in  a  most  awk- 
ward, ungainly  manner,  and  get  out  as  quickly  as  they  can ;  but  so  far 
from  showing  any  fear  or  dislike  of  this,  their  most  natural  element, 
as  soon  as  they  rest  from  their  exertion  they  are  immediately  ready  for 
a  new  trial,  and  keep  at  it,  provided  the  sea  is  not  too  stormy  or  rough. 
During  all  this  period  of  self -tuition  they  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
the  exercise,  in  spite  of  their  repeated  and  inevitable  discomfitures  at 
the  beginning. 

Podding  of  the  pups. — The  "podding"  of  these  young  pups  in 
the  rear  of  the  great  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  striking 

*  Allen.    History  of  North  American  Pinnipeds,  p.  387. 
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and  interesting  phases  of  this  remarkable  exhibition  of  highly  organ- 
ized life.  When  they  first  bunch  together  they  are  all  black,  for  they 
have  not  begun  to  shed  the  natal  coat;  they  shine  with  an  unctuous, 
greasy  reflection,  and  grouped  in  small  armies  or  great  regiments  on 
the  sand-dune  tracts  at  Northeast  Point  they  present  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  fascinating  sight.  Although  the  appearance  of  the  "hol- 
luschickie "  at  English  Bay  fairly  overwhelms  the  observer  with  the 
impression  of  its  countless  multitudes,  yet  I  am  free  to  declare  that 
at  no  one  point  in  this  evolution  of  the  seal  life,  during  the  reproduc- 
tive season,  have  I  been  so  deeply  stricken  by  the  sense  of  overwhelm- 
ing enumeration  as  I  have  when,  standing  on  the  summit  of  Cross 
Hill,  I  looked  down  to  the  southward  and  westward  over  a  reach  of  6 
miles  of  alternate  grass  and  sand-dune  stretches,  mirrored  upon  which 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  little  black  pups,  spread  in  sleep 
and  sport  within  this  restricted  field  of  vision.  They  appeared  as 
countless  as  the  grains  of  the  sand  upon  which  they  rested. 

Second  change  of  coat. — By  the  15th  of  September  all  the  pups 
bom  during  the  year  have  become  familiar  with  the  water;  they  have 
all  learned  to  swim,  and  are  now  nearly  all  down  by  the  water's  edge, 
skirting  in  large  masses  the  rocks  and  beaches  previously,  this  year, 
unoccupied  by  seals  of  any  class.  Now  they  are  about  five  or  six 
times  their  original  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  30  to  40 
pounds  avoirdupois,  as  plump  and  fat  as  butterballs,  and  they  begin 
to  take  on  their  second  coat,  shedding  their  black  pup  hair  completely. 
This  second  coat  does  not  vary  in  color,  at  this  age,  between  the 
sexes.  They  effect  this  transformation  in  dress  very  slowly,  and  can 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  said  to  have  ceased  their  molting  until  the  middle 
or  20th  of  October. 

This  second  coat,  or  sea-going  jacket,  of  the  pup,  is  a  uniform, 
dense,  light-gray  overhair,  with  an  underf ur  which  is  slightly  grayish 
in  some,  but  is  in  most  cases  a  soft,  light-brown  hue.  The  overhair 
is  fine,  close,  and  elastic,  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  while  the  fur  is  not  quite  half  an  inch  long.  Thus  the  coai'ser 
hair  shingles  over  and  conceals  the  soft  underwool  completely,  giving 
the  color  by  which,  after  the  second  year,  the  sex  of  the  animal  is  recog- 
nized. The  pronounced  difference  between  the  sexes  is  not  effected, 
however,  by  color  alone  until  the  third  year  of  the  animal.  This  over- 
hair of  the  young  pup's  new  jacket,  on  the  back,  neck,  and  head,  is  a 
dark  chinchilla-gray,  blending  into  a  stone- white,  just  tinged  with  a 
grayish  tint  on  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The  upper  lip,  upon  which 
the  whiskers  or  mustaches  take  root,  is  covered  with  hair  of  a  lighter 
gray  than  that  of  the  body.  This  mustache  consists  of  15  or  20  longer 
or  shorter  bristles,  from  half  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  length,  some  brown- 
ish, horn-colored,  and  othei*s  whitish-gray  and  translucent,  on  each 
side,  and  back  and  below  the  nostrils,  leaving  the  muzzle  quite  prom- 
inent and  hairless.  The  nasal  openings  and  their  surroundings  are, 
as  I  have  before  said  when  speaking  of  this  feature,  similar  to  those 
of  a  dog. 

Eyes  of  the  pup  seals. — The  most  attractive  feature  about  the 
fur-seal  pup,  and  that  which  holds  this  place  as  it  grows  on  and  older, 
is  the  eye.  This  organ  is  exceedingly  clear,  dark,  and  liquid,  with 
which,  for  beauty  and  amiability,  together  with  real  intelligence  of 
expression,  those  of  no  other  animal  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  have 
ever  read  of  can  be  compared;  indeed,  there  are  few  eyes  in  the  orbits 
of  men  and  women  which  suggest  more  pleasantly  the  ancient  thought 
of  their  being  "  windows  to  the  soul."  The  lids  to  the  eye  are  fringed 
with  long,  perfect  lashes,  and  the  slightest  irritation  in  the  way  of  dust 
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or  sand  or  other  foreign  substances  seems  to  cause  them  exquisite 
annoyance,  accompanied  by  immoderate  weeping.  This  involuntary 
tearfulness  so  moved  Steller  that  he  ascribed  it  to  the  processes  of  the 
seal's  mind,  and  declared  that  the  seal  mothers  actually  shed  tears. 

Range  of  vision. — I  do  not  think  that  their  range  of  vision  on 
land,  or  out  of  the  water,  is  very  great.  I  have  frequently  experi- 
mented with  adult  fur  seals,  by  allowing  them  to  catch  sight  of  my 
])er8on,  so  as  to  distinguish  It  as  of  foreign  character,  three  or  four 
hundred  paces  off,  taking  the  precaution  of  standing  to  the  leeward  of 
them  when  the  wind  was  blowing  strong  and  then  walking  uncon- 
cernedly up  to  them.  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  they  would  allow 
me  to  approach  quite  close  before  recognizing  my  strangeness;  this 
occurring  to  them  they  at  once  made  a  lively  noise,  a  medley  of 
coughing,  spitting,  snorting,  and  blaatlng,  and  plunged  in  spasmodic 
lopes  and  shambled  to  get  away  from  my  Immediate  neighborhood.  As 
to  the  pups,  they  all  stupidly  stare  at  the  form  of  a  human  being  until 
it  is  fairly  on  them,  when  they  also  repeat  In  miniature  these  vocal 
gymnastics  and  physical  efforts  of  the  older  ones,  to  retreat  or  with- 
draw a  few  rods,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet,  from  the  spot  upon  which 
you  have  cornered  them,  after  which  they  instantly  resume  their  pre- 
vious occupation,  of  either  sleeping  or  playing,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.     (See  note,  39,  M.) 

Power  of  scent:  Odor  of  the  seals. — The  greatest  activity  dis- 
played by  any  one  of  the  five  senses  of  the  seal  is  evidenced  in  its 
power  of  scent.  This  faculty  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  line  of 
alertness.  I  never  failed  to  awaken  an  adult  seal  from  the  soundest 
sleep,  when  from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  no  matter  how 
softly  I  proceeded,  if  I  got  to  the  windward,  though  they  sometimes 
took  alarm  when  I  was  a  mile  off. 

They  leave  evidences  of  their  being  on  these  great  reproductive 
fields,  chiefly  at  the  rookeries,  in  the  hundreds  of  dead  carcasses  which 
mark  the  last  of  those  animals  that  have  been  rendered  infirm,  sick, 
or  were  killed  by  fighting  among  themselves  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  or  of  those  which  have  crawled  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
battle  to  die  from  death  wounds  received  in  the  bitter  struggle  for  a 
harem.     On  the  rookeries,  wherever  these  lifeless  bodies  rest,  the  liv- 
ing, old  and  young,  clamber  and  patter  backward  and  forward  over 
and  on  the  putrid  remains,  and  by  this  constant  stirring  up  of  decayed 
matter,  give  rise  to  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  far-reaching 
*'  funk."    This  has  been,  by  all  writers  who  have  dwelt  on  thesubject, 
referred  to  as  the  smell  which  these  animals  emit  for  another  reason — 
erroneously  called  the  "rutting  odor."    If  these  creatures  have  any 
odor  peculiar  to  them  when  in  this  condition,  I  will  frankly  confess 
that  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fumes  which  are  constantly 
being  stirred  up  and  rising  out  of  those  decaying  carcasses  of  the  older 
seals,  as  well  as  from  the  bodies  of  the  few  pups  which  have  been 
killed  accidentally  by  the  heavy  bulls  fighting  over  them,  charging 
back  and  forth  against  one  another,  so  much  of  the  time. 

They  have,  however,  a  very  characteristic  and  peculiar  smell  when 
they  are  driven  and  get  heated ;  their  breath  exhalations  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable, faint,  sickly  odor,  and  when  I  have  walked  within  its 
influence  at  the  rear  of  a  seal  drive,  I  could  almost  fancy,  as  it  entered 
my  nostrils,  that  I  stood  beneath  an  ailanthus  tree  in  bloom;  but  this 
odor  can  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  what  is  universally  ascribed 
to  another  cause.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  if  your  finger  is  touched 
ever  so  lightly  to  a  little  fur-seal  blubber  it  will  smell  very  much  like 
that  which  I  have  appreciated  and  described  as  peculiar  to  their  breath, 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 S 
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which  arises  from  them  when  they  are  driven,  only  it  is  a  little  stronger. 
Both  the  young  and  old  fur  seals  have  this  same  breath  taint  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Review  of  statements  concerninq  life  in  the  rookeries. — 
To  recapitulate  and  sum  up  the  system  and  regular  method  of  life  and 
reproduction  on  these  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Greorge,  as  the  seals 
seem  to  have  arranged  it,  I  shall  say  that — 

First.  The  earliest  bulls  land  in  a  negligent,  indolent  way,  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  soon  after  the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge  are  free 
from  ice,  frozen  snow,  etc.  This  is^  as  a  rule,  about  the  1st  to  the  5th 
of  every  May.  They  land  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season 
in  perfect  confidence  and  without  fear;  they  are  very  fat,  and  will 
weigh  at  an  average  500  pounds  each ;  some  stay  at  the  water's  edge, 
some  go  to  the  tier  back  of  them  again,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
rookery  is  mapped  out  by  them,  weeks  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  female. 

Second.  That  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  June  all  the  male  stations  on 
the  rookeries  have  been  mapped  out  and  fought  for  and  held  in  'wait- 
ing by  the  "  see-catchie."  These  males  are,  as  a  rule,  bulls  rarely  ever 
under  6  years  of  age;  most  of  them  are  over  that  age,  being  some- 
times three  and,  occasionally,  doubtless,  four  times  as  old. 

Third.  That  the  cows  make  their  first  appearance,  as  a  class,  on  or 
after  the  12th  or  15th  of  June,  in  very  small  numbers;  but  rapidly 
after  the  23d  and  25th  of  this  month,  every  year,  they  begin  to  flock 
up  in  such  numbers  as  to  fill  the  harems  very  perceptibly;  and  by  the 
8th  or  10th  of  July  they  have  all  come,  as  a  rule,  a  few  stragglers 
excepted.  The  average  weight  of  the  females  now  will  not  be  much 
more  than  80  to  90  pounds  each. 

Fourth.  That  the  breeding  season  is  at  its  height  from  the  10th  to 
the  15th  of  July  every  year,  and  that  it  subsides  entirely  at  the  end  of 
this  month  and  early  in  August;  also,  that  its  method  and  system  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  land,  never  effected  in  the  sea. 

Fifth.  That  the  females  bear  their  first  young  when  they  are  three 
years  old,  and  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  nearly  twelve  months, 
lacking  a  few  days  only  of  that  lapse  of  time. 

Sixth.  That  the  f  ejnales  bear  a  single  pup  each,  and  that  this  is  born 
soon  after  landing.  No  exception  to  this  rule  has  ever  been  witnessed 
or  recorded. 

Seventh.  That  the  "  see-catchie  "  which  have  held  the  harems  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  leave  for  the  wat^r  in  a  desul- 
tory'' and  straggling  manner  at  its  close,  greatly  emaciated,  and  do  not 
return,  if  they  do  at  all,  until  six  or  seven  weeks  have  elapsed,  when 
the  regular  systematic  distribution  of  the  families  over  the  rookeries 
is  at  an  end  for  this  season.  A  general  medley  of  young  males  now 
are  free,  which  come  out  of  the  water,  and  wander  over  all  these  rook- 
eries, together  with  many  old  males,  which  have  not  been  on  seraglio 
duty,  and  great  numbers  of  the  females.  An  immense  majority  over 
all  others  present  are  pups,  since  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  mother 
seals  are  out  of  the  water  now  at  any  one  time. 

Eighth.  That  the  rookeries  lose  their  compactness  and  definite  bound- 
aries of  true  breeding  limit  and  expansion  by  the  25th  to  the  28th  of 
July  every  year;  then,  after  this  date,  the  pups  begin  to  haul  back, 
and  to  the  right  and  left,  in  small  squads  at  first,  but  as  the  season 
goes  on,  by  the  18th  of  August,  they  depart  without  reference  to  their 
mothers;  and  when*  thus  scattered,  the  males,  females,  and  young 
swarm  over  more  than  three  and  four  times  the  area  occupied  by  them 
when  breeding  and  born  on  the  rookeries.     The  system  of  family 
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arrangement  and  uniform  comxiactness  of  the  breeding  classes  breaks 
up  at  this  date. 

Ninth.  That  by  the  8th  or  10th  of  August  the  pups  born  nearest  the 
water  first  begin  to  learn  to  swim;  and  that  by  the  15th  or  20th  of  Sep- 
tember they  are  all  familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the  exercise. 

Tenth.  That  by  the  middle  of  September  the  rookeries  are  entirely 
broken  up.  Confused,  straggling  bands  of  females  are  seen  among 
bachelors,  pups,  and  small  squads  of  old  males,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  ground  in  an  aimless,  listless  manner.  The  season  now  is 
over. 

Eleventh.  That  many  of  the  seals  do  not  leave  these  grounds  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George  before  the  end  of  December,  and  some  remain 
even  as  late  as  the  12th  of  January,  but  that  by  the  end  of  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November  every  year  all  the  fur  seals  of  mature 
age — 5  and  6  years  and  upward — ^have  left  tjie  islands.  The  younger 
males  go  with  the  others.  Many  of  the  pups  still  range  about  the 
islands,  but  are  not  hauled  to  any  great  extent  on  the  beaches  or  the 
flats.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  rocky  shore  margin,  and  to  lie  as  high 
up  as  they  can  get  on  such  bluffy  rookeries  as  Tolstoi  and  the  Reef. 
By  the  end  of  this  month — November — they  are,  as  a  rule,  all  gone. 

Such  is  the  sum  and  the  substance  of  my  observations  which  relate 
to  the  breeding  grounds  alone  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  It  is  the 
result  of  summering  and  wintering  on  them,  and  these  definite  state- 
ments I  make  with  that  confidence  which  one  alwa3'^s  feels  when  he 
speaks  of  that  which  has  entered  into  his  mind  by  repeated  observa- 
tion and  has  been  firmly  grounded  by  careful  deductions  therefrom. 

THE    "  HOLLUSCHICKIE "    OR     "BACHELOR"    SEALS — A    DESCRIPTION. 

The  hauling  grounds  and  their  occupants. — I  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  another  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 
economy  of  the  seal  life  on  these  islands.  The  great  herds  of 
"hoUuschickie,"^  numbering  from  one-thiM  to  one-half,  perhaps,  of 
the  whole  aggregate  of  nearly  5,000,000  seals  known  to  the  Pribilof 
group,  are  never  allowed  by  the  "  see-catchie  "  under  the  pain  of  fright- 
ful mutilation  or  death,  to  put  their  flippers  on  or  near  the  rookeries. 

By  reference  to  my  map  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  located  a 
large  extent  of  ground — markedly  so  on  St.  Paul — as  that  occupied  by 
the  seals'  *' hauling  grounds;"  this  area,  in  fact,  represents  those  por- 
tions of  the  island  upon  which  the  ."  holluschickie "  roam  in  their 
heavy  squadrons,  wearing  off  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
stripping  eveiy  foot,  which  is  indicated  on  the  chart  as  such,  of  its 
vegetation  and  mosses,  leaving  the  margin  as  sharply  defined  on  the 
bluffy  uplands  and  sandy  flats  as  it  is  on  the  map  itself. 

The  reason  that  so  much  more  land  is  covered  by  the  "  holluschickie  " 
than  by  the  breeding  seals — ten  times  as  much  at  least — is  due  to  the 
fact  that  though  not  as  numerous,  perhaps,  as  the  breeding  seals,  they 
are  tied  down  to  nothing,  so  to  speak — are  wholly  irresponsible,  and 
roam  hither  and  thither  as  caprice  and  the  weather  may  dictate. 
Thus  they  wear  off  and  rub  down  a  much  larger  area  than  the  rookeiy 
seals  occupy;  wandering  aimlessly,  and  going  back,  in  some  instances, 
notably  at  English  Bay,  from  one-half  to  a  whole  mile  inland,  not  trav- 
eling in  desultory  files  along  winding,  straggling  paths,  but  sweeping 

'The  Rnftfidaii  term  **hollu8chickie"  or  "bachelors"  is  very  appropriate,  and  is 
usually  employed. 
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in  solid  platoons,  they  obliterate  every  spear  of  grass  and  rub  down 
nearly  every  hummock  in  their  way. 

Definition  op  ''  holluschickie." — All  the  male  seals,  from  6  years 
of  age,  are  compelled  to  herd  apart  by  themselves  and  away  from  the 
breeding  grounds,  in  many  cases  far  away,  the  large  hauling  grounds 
at  Southwest  Point  being  about  2  miles  from  the  nearest  rookery. 
This  class  of  seals  is  termed  " holluschickie "  or  the  "bachelor"  seals 
by  the  people,  a  most  fitting  and  expressive  appellation. 

The  seals  of  this  great  subdivision  are  those  with  which  the  natives 
on  the  Pribilof  group  are  the  most  familiar;  naturally  and  especially 
so  since  they  are  the  only  ones,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
pups  and  occasionally  an  old  bull  or  two,  taken  late  in  the  fall  for 
food  and  skins,  which  are  driven  up  to  the  killing  grounds  at  the 
village  for  slaughter.  The  reasons  for  this  exclusive  attention  to 
the  "bachelors"  are  most  cogent,  and  will  be  given  hereafter  when 
the  "business"  is  discussed. 

Locating  the  hauling  grounds  :  Paths  through  the  rook-  . 
ERIES. — Since  the  "  holluschickie "  are  not  permitted  by  their  own 
kind  to  land  on  the  rookeries  and  stop  there,  they  have  the  choice  of 
two  methods  of  locating,  one  of  which  allows  them  to  rest  in  the  rear 
of  the  rookeries,  and  the  other  on  the  free  beaches.  The  most  notable 
illustration  of  the  former  can  be  witnessed  on  Reef  Point,  where  a 
pathway  is  left  for  their  ingress  and  egress  through  a  rookery — a  path 
left  by  common  consent,  as  it  were,  between  the  harems.  On  these 
trails  of  passage  they  come  and  go  in  steady  files  all  day  and  all  night 
during  the  season,  unmolested  by  the  jealous  bulls  which  guard  the 
seraglios  on  either  side  as  they  travel;  all  peace  and  comfort  to  the 
young  seal  if  he  minds  his  business  and  keeps  straight  on  up  or  down, 
without  stopping  to  nose  about  right  or  left;  all  woe  and  desolation  to 
him,  however,  if  he  does  not,  for  in  that  event  he  will  be  literally  torn 
in  bloody  griping  from  limb  to  limb  by  the  vigilant  old  "  see-catchie." 

Since  the  two  and  three  year  old  "holluschickie"  come  up  in  small 
squads  with  the  first  bulls  in  the  spring,  or  a  few  days  later,  such 
common  highways  as  those  between  the  rookery  ground  and  the  sea 
are  traveled  over  before  the  arrival  of  the  cows  and  get  well  defined. 
A  passage  for  the  "bachelors,"  which  I  took  much  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing day  after  day  at  Polavina,  another  at  Tolstoi,  and  two  on  the 
Reef,  in  1872,  were  entirely  closed  up  by  the  "see-catchie"  and  oblit- 
erated when  I  again  searched  for  them  in  1874.  Similar  passages 
existed,  however,  on  several  of  the  large  rookeries  of  St.  Paul.  One  of 
those  at  Tolstoi  exhibits  this  feature  very  finely,  for  here  the  hauling 
ground  extends  around  from  English  Bay,  and  lies  up  back  of  the 
Tolstoi  rookery  over  a  flat  and  rolling  summit  from  100  to  120  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  young  males  and  yearlings  of  both  sexes 
come  through  and  between  the  harems  at  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season  on  two  of  these  narrow  pathways,  and  before  reaching  the 
ground  above  are  obliged  to  climb  up  an  almost  abrupt  bluff,  which 
they  do  by  following  and  struggling  in  the  water  runs  and  washes  that 
are  worn  into  its  face.  As  this  is  a  large  hauling  ground  on  which 
every  favorable  day  during  the  season  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  com- 
monly rest,  the  sight  of  skillful  seal  climbing  can  be  witnessed  here 
at  any  time  during  that  period;  and  the  sight  of  such  climbing  as  this 
of  Tolstoi  is  exceedingly  novel  and  interesting.  Why,  verily,  they 
ascend  over  and  upon  places  where  an  ordinary  man  might  at  first 
sight  with  great  positiveness  say  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  climb. 

Hauling  grounds  on  the  beaches.— The  other  method  of  coming 
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ashore,  however,  is  the  one  most  followed  and  favored.  In  this  ease 
they  avoid  the  rookeries  altogether,  and  rei)air  to  the  unoccupied 
beaches  between  them,  and  then  extend  themselves  out  all  the  way 
back  from  the  sea,  as  far  from  the  water  in  some  cases  as  a  quarter 
and  even  half  of  a  mile.  I  stood  on  the  Tolstoi  sand  dunes  one  after- 
noon toward  the  middle  of  July  and  had  under  my  eyes,  in  a  straight- 
forward sweep  from  my  feet  to  Zapadnie,  a  million  and  a  half  of  seals 
spread  out  on  those  hauling  grounds.  Of  these  I  estimated  that  fully 
one-half  at  that  time  were  pups,  yearlings,  and  ''  hoUuschickie."  The 
rookeries  across  the  bay,  though  plainly  in  sight,  were  so  crowded 
that  they  looked  exactly  as  I  have  seen  surfaces  appear  upon  which 
bees  had  swarmed  in  obedience  to  that  din  and  racket  made  by  the 
watelifiil  apiarian  when  he  desires  to  hive  the  restless  honey  makers. 

The  great  majority  of  yearlings  and  "  hoUuschickie  "  are  annually 
hauled  out  and  packed  thickly  over  the  sand  beach  and  upland  haul- 
ing grounds  which  lie  between  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island.  At 
St.  George  there  is  nothing  of  this  extensive  display  to  be  seen,  for  here 
is  only  a  tithe  of  the  seal  life  occupying  St.  Paul,  and  no  opportunity 
whatever  is  afforded  for  an  amphibious  parade. 

Gentleness  of  the  seals. — Descend  with  me  from  this  sand  dune 
elevation  of  Tolstoi  and  walk  into  that  drove  of  "holluschickie  "  below 
us.  We  can  do  it;  you  do  not  notice  much  confusion  or  dismay  as  we 
go  in  among  them;  they  simply  open  out  before  us  and  close  in  behind 
our  tracks,  stirring,  crowding  to  the  right  and  left  as  we  go,  12  or  20 
feet  away  from  us  on  each  side.  Look  at  this  small  flock  of  yearlings, 
some  1,  others  2,  and  even  3  years  old,  \\iiich  are  coughing  and  spit- 
ting around  us  now,  staring  up  at  our  faces  in  amazement  as  we  walk 
ahead ;  they  struggle  a  few  rods  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  come 
together  again  behind  us,  showing  no  further  sign  of  notice  of  our- 
selves. You  could  not  walk  into  a  drove  of  hogs  at  Chicago  without 
exciting  as  much  confusion  and  arousing  an  infinitely  more  disagree- 
able tumult;  and  as  for  sheep  on  the  plains,  they  would  stampede  far 
quicker.  Wild  animals,  indeed!  You  can  now  readily  understand 
how  easy  it  is  for  two  or  three  men  early  in  the  morning  to  come  where 
we  are,  turn  aside  from  this  vast  herd  in  front  of  and  around  us  two 
or  three  thousand  of  the  best  examples,  and  drive  them  back,  up,  and 
over  to  the  village.  That  is  the  way  they  get  the  seals;  there  is  not 
any  "hunting"  or  "chasing"  or  "capturing"  of  fur  seals  on  these 
islands. 

"  HOLLUSCHICKIE  "  DO  NOT  FAST. — While  the  young  male  seals 
undoubtedly  have  the  i)Ower  of  going  for  lengthy  intervals  without 
f(X)d,  they,  like  the  female  seals  on  the  breeding  grounds,  certainly 
do  not  maintain  any  long  fasting  periods  on  land;  their  coming  and 
going  from  the  shore  is  frequent  and  irregular,  largely  influenced  by 
the  exact  condition  of  the  weather  from  day  to  day;  for  instance, 
three  or  four  thick,  foggy  days  seem  to  call  them  out  from  the  water 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  the  different  hauling  grounds  (which 
the  reader  observes  recorded  on  my  map).  In  some  cases  I  have 
seen  them  lie  there  so  close  together  that  scarcely  a  foot  of  ground, 
over  whole  acres,  is  bare  enough  to  be  seen;  then  a  clear  and  warmer 
day  follows,  and  this  seal-covered  ground,  before  so  thickly  packed 
with  animal  life,  will  soon  be  almost  deserted — comparatively  so  at 
least — to  be  filled  up  immediately  as  before  when  favorable  weather 
shall  again  recur.  They  must  frequently  eat  when  here,  because  the 
first  yearlings  and  "holluschickie  "  that  appear  in  the  spring  are  no 
fatter,  sleeker,  or  livelier  than  the}^  are  at  the  close  of  the  season; 
in  other  words,  their  condition,  physically,  seems  to  be  the  same  from 
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the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  appearance  here  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  It  is  quite  different,  however,  with  the  "see-catch;"  we 
know  how  and  where  it  spends  two  or  three  months,  because  we  find 
it  on  the  grounds  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  during  that  period. 

Sports  and  pastimes  of  the  young  "bachelors." — A  small 
flock  of  the  young  seals,  1  to  3  years  old  generally,  will  often  stray 
from  these  hauling-ground  margins,  up  and  beyond,  over  the  frash 
mosses  and  grasses,  and  there  sport  and  play  one  with  another  just 
as  little  puppy  dogs  do;  and  when  weary  of  this  gamboling  a  general 
disposition  to  sleep  is  suddenly  manifested,  and  they  stretch  them- 
selves out  and  curl  up  in  all  the  positions  and  all  the  postures  that 
their  flexible  spines  and  ball-and-socket  joints  will  permit.  They 
seem  to  revel  in  the  unwonted  vegetation,  and  to  be  delighted  with 
their  own  efforts  in  rolling  down  and  crushing  the  tall  stalks  of  the 
grasses  and  umbelliferous  plants;  one  will  lie  upon  its  back,  hold  up 
its  hind  flippers,  and  lazily  wave  them  about,  while  it  scratches,  or 
rather  rubs,  its  ribs  with  the  fore  hands  alternately,  the  eyes  being 
tightly  closed  during  the  whole  performance;  the  sensation  is  evi- 
dently so  luxurious  that  it  does  not  wish  to  have  any  side  issue  draw 
off  its  blissful  self-attention.  Another,  curled  up  like  a  cat  on  a  rug, 
draws  its  breath,  as  indicated  by  the  heaving  of  its  flanks,  quickly 
but  regularly,  as  though  in  heavy  sleep;  another  wilHie  flat  upon  its 
stomach,  its  hind  flippers  covered  and  concealed,  while  it  tightly  folds 
its  fore  feet  back  against  its  sides,  just  as  a  fish  carries  its  pectoral 
fins — ^nd  so  on  to  no  end  of  variety,  according  to  the  ground  and  the 
fancy  of  the  animals. 

These  "bachelor"  seals  are,  I  am  sure,  without  exception,  the  most 
restless  animals  in  the  whole  brute  creation  which  can  boast  of  a  high 
organization.  They  frolic  and  lope  about  over  the  grounds  for  hours, 
without  a  moment's  cessation,  and  their  sleep,  after  this,  is  exceed- 
ingly short,  and  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  nervous  twitchings  and 
uneasy  muscular  movements;  they  seemtiO  be  fairly  brimful  and  over- 
running with  spontaneity — ^to  be  surcharged  with  fervid,  electric  life. 

Another  marked  feature  which  I  have  observed  among  the  multi- 
tudes of  "hoUuschickie"  which  have  come  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation and  auditory,  and  one  verj'^  characteristic  of  this  class,  is  that 
nothing  like  ill  humor  appeal's  in  all  of  their  playing  together.  They 
never  growl  or  bite,  or  show  even  the  slightest  angry  feeling,  but  ai-e 
invariably  as  happy,  one  wit  h  another,  as  can  be  imagined.  This  is  a 
very  singular  trait.  They  lose  it,  however,  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
when  their  ambition  and  strength  develops  and  carries  them,  in  due 
course  of  time,  to  the  rookeiy.     (See  note,  39,  N.) 

The  pups  and  yearlings  have  an  especial  fondness  for  sporting  on 
the  rocks  which  are  just  at  the  water's  level  and  awash,  so  as  to  be 
covered  and  uncovered  as  the  surf  rolls  in.  On  the  bare  summit  of 
these  wave- worn  spots  they  will  struggle  and  clamber  in  groups  of  a 
dozen  or  two  at  a  time  throughout  the  whole  day  in  endeavoring  to 
push  off  that  one  of  their  number  which  has  just  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  landing.  The  successor  has,  however,  but  a  brief  moment 
of  exultation  in  victory,  for  the  next  roller  that  comes  booming  in, 
together  with  the  pressure  by  its  friends,  turns  the  table,  and  the 
game  is  repeated,  with  another  seal  on  top.  Sometimes,  as  well  as  I 
could  see,  the  same  squad  of  "  holluschickie  "  played  for  a  whole  day 
and  night,  without  a  moment's  cessation,  around  such  a  rock  as  this, 
off  Nah  Speel  rookery;  but  in  this  observation  I  may  be  mistaken, 
because  the  seals  can  not  be  told  apart. 

Seals  among  the  breakers. — The  graceful  unconcern  with  which 
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the  fur  seal  sports  safely  in,  among,  and  under  booming  breakers  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  numerous  heavy  gales  at  the  islands  has 
afforded  me  many  consecutive  hours  of  spellbound  attention  to  them, 
absorbed  in  watching  their  adroit  evolutions  within  the  foaming  surf 
that  seemingly  every  moment  would,  in  its  fierce  convulsions,  dash 
these  hardy  swimmers,  stunned  and  lifeless,  against  the  ironbound 
foundations  of  the  shore,  which  alone  checked  the  furious  rush  of  the 
waves.  Not  at  all.  Through  the  wildest  and  most  ungovernable  mood 
of  the  roaring  tempest  and  storm-tossed  wat.ers  attending  its  transit 
I  never  failed,  on  creeping  out  and  peering  over  the  bluffs  in  such 
weather,  to  see  squads  of  these  perfect  watermen — the  most  expert  of 
all  amphibians — gamboling  in  the  seething,  creamy  wake  of  mightj'^ 
rollers,  which  constantly  broke  in  thunder  tones  over  their  alert,  dodg- 
ing heads.  The  swift-succeeding  seas  seemed  every  instant  to  poiso 
the  seals  at  the  very  verge  of  death;  yet  the  CaUorhinus,  exulting 
in  his  skill  and  strength,  bade  defiance  to  their  wrath  and  continued 
his  diversions. 

Swimming  feats  of  the  "bachelors." — The  " holluschickie "  are 
the  champion  swimmers  of  all  the  seal  tribe;  at  least  when  in  the 
water  around  the  islands  they  do  nearly  every  fancy  tumble  and  turn 
that  can  be  executed.  The  grave  old  males  and  their  matronly  com- 
panions seldom  indulge  in  any  extravagant  display,  as  do  these  young- 
sters, jumping  out  of  the  water  like  so  many  dolphins  describing 
beautiful  elliptic  curves  sheer  above  its  surface,  rising  3  and  even  4 
feet  from  the  sea,  with  the  back  slightly  arched,  the  fore  flippers 
folded  tightly  against  the  sides,  and  the  hinder  ones  extended  and 
pressed  together  straight  out  behind,  plumping  in  head  first,  to  reap- 
pear in  the  same  manner,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  of  sub- 
marine swimming,  like  the  flight  of  a  bird,  on  their  course.  Sea  lions 
and  hair  seals  never  jump  in  this  manner.     (See  note,  39,  O.) 

All  classes  will  invariably  make  these  dolphin  jumps  when  they 
are  surprised  or  are  driven  into  the  water,  curiously  turning  their 
heads  while  sailing  in  the  air,  between  the  *'  rises"  and  "plumps,"  to 
take  a  look  at  the  cause  of  their  disturbance.  They  all  swim  rapidly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pups,  and  may  be  said  to  dart  under  the 
water  with  the  velocity  of  a  bird  on  the  wing.  As  they  swim  they  are 
invariably  submerged,  running  along  horizontally  about  2  or  3  feet 
below  the  surface,  guiding  their  course  with  the  hind  flippers  as  by 
an  oar,  and  propelling  themselves  solely  by  the  fore  feet,  rising  to 
breathe  at  intervals  which  are  either  very  frequent  or  else  so  wide 
apart  that  it  is  Impossible  to  see  the  speeding  animal  when  he  rises  a 
second  time. 

How  long  they  can  remain  underwater  without  taking  a  fresh  breath 
is  a  problem  which  I  had  not  the  heart  to  solve  by  instituting  a  series 
of  exi)eriments  at  the  island ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the 
truth  were  known  in  regard  to  their  ability  of  going  without  rising  to 
breathe,  it  would  be  considered  astounding.  On  this  point,  however, 
1  have  no  data  worth  discussing,  but  will  say  that,  in  all  their  swim- 
ming which  I  have  had  a  chance  to  study,  as  they  passed  under  the 
water,  mirrored  to  my  eyes  from  the  bluff  above  by  the  whitish-colored 
rocks  below  the  rookery  waters  at  Great  Eastern  rookery,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  how  they  used  their  long,  flexible  hind 
feet  other  than  as  steering  media.  If  these  posterior  members  have 
any  perceptible  motion  it  is  so  rapid  that  my  eye  is  not  quick  enough 
to  eatiCh  it;  but  the  fore  flippers,  however,  can  be  most  distinctly  seen, 
as  they  work  in  feathering  forward  and  sweeping  flatly  back,  opposed 
to  the  water,  with  great  rapidity  and  energy.     They  are  evidently  the 
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sole  propulsive  power  of  the  fur  seal  in  the  water,  as  they  are  its  main 
fulcrum  and  lever  combined  for  progression  on  land.  I  regret  that 
the  shy  nature  of  the  hair  seal  never  allowed  me  to  study  its  swim- 
ming motions,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  general  point  of  agreement  among 
authorities  on  the  Phocidcp,  that  all  motion  in  water  by  them  arises 
from  that  power  which  they  exert  and  apply  with  the  hind  feet.  So 
far  as  my  observations  on  the  hair  seal  go,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
this  opinion. 

All  their  movements  in  water,  whether  they  are  traveling  to  some 
objective  point  or  are  in  sport,  are  quick  and  joyous;  and  nothing  is 
more  suggestive  of  intense  satisfaction  and  pure  physical  comfort 
than  is  that  spectacle  which  we  can  see  every  August  a  short  distance 
out  at  sea  from  any  rookery,  where  thousands  of  old  males  and  females 
are  idly  rolling  over  on  the  billows  side  by  side,  rubbing  and  scratch- 
ing with  their  fore  and  hind  flippers,  which  are  here  and  there  stuck 
up  out  of  the  water  by  their  owners,  like  the  lateen  sails  of  the  Medi- 
terranean feluccas,  or,  when  the  hind  flippers  are  presented,  like  a 
cat  o'  nine  tails.  They  sleep  in  the  water  a  great  deal,  too,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed,  showing  that  they  do  not  come  on  land  to 
rest — very  clearly  not. 

Classing  the  "  holluschickie  "  by  age. — When  the  "hoUus- 
chickie"  are  up  on  land  they  can  be  readily  separated  into  their  sev- 
eral classes  as  to  age  by  the  color  of  their  coats  and  size,  when  noted, 
namely,  the  yearlings,  the  two,  three,  four,  and  five  year  old  males. 
When  the  yearlings,  or  the  first  class,  haul  out,  they  are  dressed  just 
as  they  were  after  they  shed  their  pup  coats  and  took  on  the  second 
covering,  during  the  previous  year  in  September  and  October;  and 
now,  as  they  come  out  in  the  spring  and  summer,  one  year  old,  the 
males  and  females  can  not  be  distinguished  apart,  either  by  color  or 
size,  shape  or  action ;  the  yearlings  of  both  sexes  have  the  same  steel- 
gray  backs  and  white  stomachs,  and  are  alike  in  behavior  and  weight. 

Next  year  these  yearling  females,  which  are  now  trooping  out  with 
the  youthful  males  on  the  hauling  grounds,  will  repair  to  the  rookeries, 
while  their  male  companions  will  be  obliged  to  come  again  to  this 
same  spot. 

Shedding  the  hair:  Stagey  seals.— -About  the  15th  and  20th  of 
every  August  they  have  become  perceptibly  "stagey,"  or  in  other 
words,  their  hair  is  well  under  way  in  shedding.  All  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pups,  go  through  this  process  at  this  time  every 
year.  The  process  requires  about  six  weeks  between  the  first  drop- 
ping or  falling  out  of  the  old  overhair  and  its  full  substitution  by  the 
new.  This  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  between  August  1  and  Septem- 
ber 28. 

The  fur  is  shed,  but  it  is  so  shed  that  the  ability  of  the  seal  to  take 
to  the  water  and  stay  there,  and  not  be  physically  chilled  or  disturbed 
during  the  process  of  molting,  is  never  impaired.  The  whole  surface 
of  these  extensive  breeding  grounds,  traversed  over  by  us  after  the 
seals  had  gone,  was  literally  matted  with  the  shed  hair  and  fur. 
This  under-fur  or  pelage  is,  however,  so  fine  and  delicate,  and  so 
much  concealed  and  shaded  by  the  coarser  over-hair,  that  a  careless 
eye  or  a  superficial  observer  might  be  pardoned  in  failing  to  notice 
the  fact  of  its  dropping  and  renewal. 

The  yearling  cows  retain  the  colors  of  the  old  coat  in  the  new,  when 
they  shed  it  for  the  first  time,  and  from  that  time  on,  year  after  year, 
as  they  live  and  grow  old.  The  young  three-year-olds  and  the  older 
cows  look  exactly  alike,  as  far  as  color  goes,  when  they  haul  up  at 
first  and  dry  out  on  the  rookeries,  every  June  and  July. 
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The  yearling  males,  however,  make  a  radical  change  when  they 
shed  for  the  first  time,  for  they  come  out  from  their  "staginess"  in 
a  nearly  uniform  dark  gray,  and  gray  and  black  mixed,  and  lighter, 
with  dark  ocher  to  whitish  on  the  upper  and  under  pai-ts,  respectively. 
This  coat,  next  year,  when  they  appear  as  two-year-olds,  shedding 
for  the  three-year-old  coat,  is  a  very  much  darker  gray,  and  so  on 
to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  season ;  then  after  this,  with  age,  they 
begin  to  grow  more  gray  and  brown,  with  rufous-ocher  and  whitish- 
tipped  over-hair  on  the  shoulders.     Some  of  the  very  old  bulls  change 
in  their  declining  years  to  a  uniform  shade  all  over  of  dull-grayish 
ocher.    The  full  glory  and  beauty  of  the  seal's  mustache  is  denied  to 
him  until  he  has  attained  his  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

Comparative  size  of  females  and  males.— The  female  does  not 
get  her  full  growth  and  weight  until  the  end  of  her  fourth  year,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  but  she  does  most  of  her  growing  longitudinally 
in  the  first  two;  aft^r  she  has  passed  her  fourth  and  fifth  years,  she 
weighs  from  30  to  50  pounds  more  than  she  did  in  the  days  of  her 
youthful  maternity. 

The  male  does  not  get  his  full  growth  and  weight  until  the  close  of 
his  seventh  year,  but  realizes  most  of  it,  osteologically  speaking,  by 
the  end  of  the  fifth;  and  from  this  it  may  be  perhaps  truly  inferred 
that  the  male  seals  live  to  an  average  age  of  18  or  20  years,  if  undis- 
turbed in  a  normal  condition,  and  that  the  females  attain  ten  or  twelve 
seasons  under  the  same  favorable  circumstances.  Their  respective 
weights,  when  fully  mature  and  fat  in  the  spring,  will,  in  regard  to 
the  male,  strike  an  average  of  from  400  to  500  pounds,  while  the 
females  will  show  a  mean  of  from  70  to  80  pounds. 

I  did  not  permit  myself  to  fall  into  error  in  estimating  this  matter 
of  weight,  because  I  early  found  that  the  apparent  huge  bulk  of  a  sea- 
lion  buU  or  fur-seal  male,  when  placed  upon  the  scales,  shrank  far 
below  my  notions.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  on  several  occasions 
during  the  killing  season  to  have  a  platform  scale  carted  out  into  the 
field,  and  as  the  seals  were  knocked  down,  and  before  they  were  bled, 
I  had  them  carefully  weighed,  constructing  the  following  table  from 
my  observations: 

TaNe  showing  the  weight,  size,  and  growth  of  the  fur  seal  {Callorhinus  ursinus), 
•       from  the  pup  to  the  adult ,  male  and  female. 


Age, 


Length. 


I  Indus. 
One  week I   12toU 


8tx  months 
One  year... 


Girth. 


Inchcft. 
10  to  lOi 


Qroes 

weight  of 

bcKiy. 


Two  years 

Three  years 

Pwiryears 

Fire  years 

Six  years 

EgJit  to  twenty  years 


24 

25 

38 

25 

45 

:» 

52 

36 

o8 

42 

65 

52 

72 

64 

5  to  80 

70  to  75 

Poundft. 
6to7i 


39 

39 

58 

87 

i35 

200 

280 

400  to  500 


Weight 
of  b£Ui. 


Pound*. 

U 

3 
4i 

12 
16 


25 


45  to  50 


Remarks. 


A  male  and  female,  being  the  only 

ones  of  the  class  handled,  June 

20, 1873. 
A  mean  of  10  exami>le8,  males  and 

females,  alike  in  size,  November 

28, 1872. 
A  mean  of  6  examples,  males  and 

females,  alike  in  size,  July  14, 

1873. 
A  me&n  of  <)0  examples,  all  males, 

July  24, 1873. 
A  mean  of  32  examples,  all  males, 

July  24,  1873. 
A  mean  of  10  examples,  all  males, 

July  24, 1873. 
A  mean  of  5  examples,  all  males, 

July  24, 1873. 
A  mean  of  3  examples,  all  males, 

July  24, 1873. 
An  estimate  only,  calculating  on 

their  weight  when  fat,  and  early 

in  the  season. 
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Weight  of  female  seals. — The  adult  females  will  correspond 
with  the  three-year-old  males  in  the  above  table,  the  younger  cows 
weighing  frequently  only  75  pounds,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  going 
as  high  as  120,  but  an  average  of  80  to  85  pounds  is  the  rule.  Those 
specimens  of  the  females  which  I  weighed  wei'e  examples  taken  by 
me  for  transmission  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  been  permitted  to  make  this  record  of  their  weight,  inas- 
much as  weighing  them  means  to  kill  them,  and  the  law  and  the  habit, 
or  rather  the  prejudice  of  the  entire  community  up  there,  is  unani- 
mously in  opposition  to  any  such  proceeding,  for  they  never  touch 
females  here,  and  never  set  their  foot  on  or  near  the  breeding  grounds 
•on  such  an  errand.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  I  have  no  statement 
of  the  weights  of  these  exceedingly  fat  and  heavy  males  which  first 
appear  on  the  breeding  grounds  in  the  spring.  Those  which  I  have 
referred  to  in  the  table  above  given  were  very  much  heavier  at  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance  in  May  and  June  than  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  in  my  hands  in  July;  but  the  cows  and  the  other 
classes  do  not  sustain  protracted  fasting,  and  therefore  their  weights 
may  be  considered  substantially  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

Change  in  weight. — Thus,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  young  seals 
and  females  do  not  change  much  in  weight  from  the  time  of  their  first 
coming  out  in  the  spring  till  that  of  their  leaving  in  the  fall  arid  early 
winter,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  they  feed  at  irregular  but  not  long 
intervals  during  the  time  that  they  are  here  under  our  observation, 
since  they  are  constantly  changing  from  land  to  water  and  from  water 
to  land  day  in  and  day  out.  I  do  not  think  that  the  young  males  fast 
longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  as  a  rule. 

Dispersal  of  the  "holluschickie." — By  the  end  of  October  and 
the  10th  of  November  the  great  mass  of  the  "holluschickie,"  the 
trooping  myriads  of  English  Bay,  Southwest  Point,  Reef  Parade, 
Lukannon  Sands,  the  table-lands  of  Polavina,  and  the  mighty  hosts 
of  Novastoshnah,  at  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  quota  of  St.  George, 
had  taken  their  departure  from  its  shores  and  had  gone  out  to  sea, 
spreading  with  the  receding  schools  of  fish  that  were  now  returning 
to  the  deep  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  where,  in  that  vast  expanse, 
over  which  rolls  an  unbroken  billow  5,000  miles  from  Japan  to 
Oregon,  they  spend  the  winter  and  the  early  spring,  unfil  they  reap- 
pear and  break  up,  with  their  exuberant  life,  the  dreary  winter  isola- 
tion of  the  land  which  gave  them  birth. 

Taste  of  the  seals  in  the  matter  of  weather. — ^A  few  strag- 
glers remain,  however,  as  late  as  the  snow  and  ice  will  permit  them 
to  in  and  after  December.  They  are  all  down  by  the  water's  edge 
then,  and  haul  up  entirely  on  the  rocky  beaches,  deserting  the  sand 
altogether;  but  the  first  snow  that  falls  makes  them  very  uneasy,  and 
I  have  seen  a  large  hauling  ground  so  disturbed  by  a  rainy  day  and 
night  that  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  occupants  fairly  deserted  it. 
The  fur  seal  can  not  bear  and  will  not  endure  the  spattering  of  sand 
*  into  its  eyes,  which  always  accompanies  the  driving  of  a  rainstorm. 
They  take  to  the  water,  to  reappear  when  the  nuisance  shall  be  abated. 

The  weather  in  w^hich  the  fur  seal  delights  is  cool,  moist,  foggy,  and 
thick  enough  to  keep  the  sun  always  obscured,  so  as  to  cast  no  shadows. 
Such  weather,  which  is  the  normal  weather  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
continued  for  a  few  weeks  in  June  and  July,  brings  up  from  the  sea 
millions  of  fur  seals.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  little  sunshine, 
which  raises  the  temperature  as  high  as  50°  to  55°  F.,  will  send  them 
back  from  the  hauling  grounds  almost  as  quickly  as  they  came.     For- 
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tunately,  these  warm,  sunny  days  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  so  rare 
that  the  seals  certainly  can  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  even  if  we 
may  presume  they  have  any  at  all.  Some  curious  facts  in  regard  to 
their  selection  of  certain  localities  on  these  islands  and  their  aban- 
donment of  others  I  will  discuss  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  descriptive 
of  the  rookeries.  This  chapter  is  illustrated  by  topographical  surveys 
made  by  myself. 

Albinos. — I  looked  everywhere  and  constantly,  when  treading  my 

way  over   acres  of  ground  which  were  fairly  covered  with  seal  pups, 

and  older  ones,  for  specimens  that  presented  some  abnormity ;  that  is, 

monstrosities,  albinos,  etc.,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  our  great  herds  of 

stock;  but  I  was,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unable  to  note  anything 

of  the  kind.      I  have  never  seen  any  malfonnations  or  "monsters" 

among  the  pups  and  other  classes  of  the  fur  seals,  nor  have  the  natives 

recorded  anything  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from  them. 

I  saw  only  three  albino  pups  among  the  multitudes  on  St.  Paul,  and 

none  on   St.  George.     They  did  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  the 

normal  pups  in  size  and  sliape.     Their  hair,  for  the  first  coat,  was  a 

dull  ocher  all  over;  the  fur  whitish,  changing  to  a  rich  brown,  the 

normal  hue ;  the  flippers  and  muzzle  were  a  pinkish  flesh  tone  in  color, 

and  the  iris  of  the  eye  sky  blue.     When  they  shed  the  following  year 

they  are  said  to  have  a  dirty,  yellowish- white  color,  which  makes  them 

exceedingly  conspicuous  when  mixed  in  among  a  vast  majority  of 

black  pups,  gray  yearlings,  and  *'hollu8chickie"  of  their  kind.     (See 

note,  39,  O.) 

Where  do  the  seals  die  ? — ^It  is  i)erfectly  evident  that  a  large 
percentage  of  this  immense  number  of  seals  must  die  every  year  from 
natural  limitation  of  life.  They  do  not  die  on  these  islands;  that 
much  I  am  certain  of.  Not  one  dying  a  natural  death  could  I  find  or 
hear  of  on  the  grounds.  They  evidently  lose  their  lives  at  sea,  pre- 
ferring to  sink  with  the  rigor  mortis  into  the  cold,  blue  depths  of 
the  great  Pacific,  or  beneath  the  green  waves  of  Bering  Sea,  rather 
than  to  encumber  and  disfigure  their  summer  haunts  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

description  of  the  fur-seal  rookeries  op  ST.  PAUL  AND  ST. 

GEORGE. 

Dearth  op  information  concerning  the  facts  about  the  rook- 
eries.— Before  I  can  intelligently  and  clearly  present  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  aggregate  number  of  fur  seals  which  appear  upon 
those  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  Pribilof  group  every  season,  I 
must  take  up,  in  regular  sequence,  my  surveys  of  these  remarkable 
rookeries  which  I  have  illustrated  in  this  memoir  by  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  maps,  showing  topographically  the  superficial  area  and 
distribution  assumed  by  the  seal  life  at  each  locality. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  total  on  St.  Paul  Island  preponder- 
ates and  completely  overshadows  that  which  is  represented  at  St. 
George.  Before  passing  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  each  rookery,  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  a  few  salient  features  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  the  seals  on  these  breeding  grounds,  which  latter 
are  of  their  own  selection.  Touching  the  location  of  the  fur  seals 
to-day,  as  I  have  recorded  and  surveyed  it,  compared  with  their  dis- 
tribution in  early  times,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
line  on  a  chart  or  a  word  printed  in  a  book  or  a  note  made  in  manu- 
script which  refers  to  this  all-important  subject  prior  to  ray  own  work. 
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which  I  present  herewith  for  the  first  time  to  the  public.  The  absence 
of  definite  information  in  regard  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  of  vital 
interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  business  astonished  me;  I  could 
not  at  first  believe  it;  and,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have  been 
searching  among  the  archives  of  the  old* Russian  company,  as  I 
searched  diligently  when  up  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  for  some  evidence  in  contradiction  of  this  statement  which  I 
have  just  made.  I  wanted  to  find — ^I  hoped  to  discover — some  old 
record,  some  clue,  by  which  I  could  measure  with  authority  and 
entire  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind  the  relative  volume  of  seal  life  in 
the  past  as  compared  with  that  which  I  record  in  the  present,  but 
was  disappointed. 

I  am  unable,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  discussion,  to 
cite  a  single  reliable  statement  which  can  (?ive  any  idea  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  numbers  of  the  fur  seal  on  these  islands  when  they  were 
discovered  in  1786-87,  or  during  the  whole  time  of  their  occupation 
since  up  lib  the  date  of  my  arrival.  I  mark  this  so  conspicuously,  for 
it  is  certainly  a  veiy  strange  oversight,  a  kind  of  neglect,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  inexcusable. 

Russian  records. — In  attempting  to  form  an  approximate  con- 
ception of  what  the  seals  were  or  might  have  been  in  those  early  days, 
as  they  spread  themselves  over  the  hauling  and  breeding  grounds  of 
these  remarkable  islands,  I  have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  vague 
statements  given  to  me  by  the  natives  and.  one  or  two  of  the  first 
American  pioneers  in  Alaska.  The  only  Russian  record  which 
touches  ever  so  lightly  upon  the  subject^  contains  the  remarkable 
statement,  which  is,  in  the  light  of  my  surveys,  simply  ridiculous  now; 
that  is,  that  the  number  of  fur  seals  on  St.  George  during  the  first 
years  of  Russian  occupation  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  on  St.  Paul. 
The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  geological  character  portrayed 
on  the  accompanying  maps  of  these  two  islands  will  satisfy  any  unprej- 
udiced mind  as  to  the  total  error  of  such  a  statement.  Why,  a  mere 
tithe  only  of  the  multitudes  which  repair  to  St.  Paul,  in  perfect  com- 
foi*t,  over  the  16  to  20  miles  of  splendid  landing  ground  found  thereon, 
could  visit  St.  George,  when  all  of  the  coast  line  fit  for  their  recep- 

*  Veniaminov:  Zapieskie  ob  Oonalashkenskaho  Otdajla,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersbarg, 
1842.  This  work  of  Bishop  Innocent  Veniaminov  is  the  only  one  which  the  Rus- 
sians can  lay  claim  to  as  exhibiting  anything  like  a  history  of  western  Alaska,  or 
of  giving  a  sketch  of  its  inhabitants  and  resoorces,  that  has  the  least  merit  of 
tmth  or  the  faintest  stamp  of  reliability.  Without  it  we  should  be  simply  in  the 
dark  as  to  much  of  what  the  Russians  were  about  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
occupation  and  possession  of  that  country.  He  served,  chiefly  as  a  priest  and 
missionary,  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1814  to  1839,  at  Unalaska,  having  the  seal 
islands  in  his  parish,  and  was  made  bishop  of  all  Alaska.  He  was  soon  after 
recalled  to  Russia,  where  he  has  since  become  the  primate  of  the  national  church, 
ranking  second  to  no  man  in  the  Empire,  save  the  Czar.  He  is  advanced  in  years, 
being  now  more  than  90  years  of  age.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  judging  from  the  following  description  of  him,  noted  by  Sir  George 
Simpson,  who  met  him  at  Sitka  in  1842,  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Rus- 
sia: "  His  appearance,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  impresses  a  stranger  with 
something  of  awe,  while  in  further  intercourse  the  gentleness  which  characterizes 
his  every  word  and  deed  insensibly  molds  reverence  into  love;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  talents  and  attainments  are  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  exalted  station. 
With  all  this,  the  bishop  is  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  disdain  anything 
like  cant.  His  conversation,  on  the  contrary,  teems  with  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, and  his  company  is  much  prized  by  all  who  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaint- 
ance." Such  is  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  a  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  [Veniaminov  died  since  the  above  note  was  written,  at  Moscow,  April 
22, 1879.— H.  W.  E.] 
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tion  at  this  island  is  a  scant  2^  miles;  but  for  that  matter  there 
was,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  and  in  the  beginning  of  my  investiga- 
tion, a  score  of  equally  wild  and  incredible  legends  afloat  in  reganl  to 
the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  work  must  be  undertaken  de  novo,  I  set  about  it  without 
further  delay. 

Immense  mortality  of  the  seals  in  1836. — Prior  to  the  year  1835 
no  native  on  the  islands  seemed  to  have  any  direct  knowledge,  or  was 
acquainted  with  a  legendary  tradition,  even,  in  relation  to  the  seals, 
concerning  their  area  and  distribution  on  the  land  here;  but  they  all 
chimed  in  after  that  date  with  great  unanimity,  saying  that  the  win- 
ter preceding  this  season  (1835-3G)  was  one  of  frightful  severity;  that 
many  of  their  ancestors  who  had  lived  on  these  islands  in  large  bar- 
rabaras  just  back  of  the  Black  Bluffs,  near  the  present  village,  and  at 
Polavina,  then  perished  miserably. 

They  say  that  the  cold  continued  far  into  the  summer ;  that  immense 
masses  of  clearer  and  stronger  ice  floes  than  had  ever  been  known  to 
the  waters  about  the  islands,  or  were  ever  seen  since,  were  brought 
down  and  shoved  high  up  on  to  all  the  rookery  margins,  forming  an 
icy  wall  completely  around  the  island,  looming  up  20  to  30  feet  above 
the  surf;  they  further  state  that  this  wall  did  not  melt  or  in  any  way 
disappear  until  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  1836. 

They  affirm  that  for  this  reason  the  fur  seals,  when  they  attempted 
to  land,  according  to  their  habit  and  their  necessity,  during  June  and 
July,  were  unable  to  do  so  in  any  considerable  numbers.  The  females 
were  compelled  to  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  water  and  at  the  wet, 
st'firm-beaten,  surf  margins,  which  caused  multitudes  of  the  mothers 
and  all  of  the  young  to  perish.  In  short,  the  result  was  a  virtual  anni- 
hilation of  the  breeding  seals.  Hence,  at  the  following  season,  only  a 
spectral,  a  shadowy  imitation  of  past  times  could  be  observed  upon  the 
seal  grounds  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 

On  the  Lagoon  rookery,  now  opposite  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  there 
were  then  only  two  malcH,  with  a  number  of  cows.  At  Nah  Speel, 
close  by  and  right  under  the  village,  there  were  then  only  some  2,000; 
this  the  natives  know  because  they  counted  them.  On  Zapadnie 
there  were  about  1,000  cows,  bulls,  and  pups;  at  Southwest  Point 
there  were  none.  Two  small  rookeries  were  then  on  the  north  shore 
of  St.  Paul,  near  a  place  called  Maroonitch ;  and  there  were  seven 
small  rookeries  running  around  Northeast  Point,  but  on  all  of  these 
there  were  only  1,500  males,  females,  and  young;  and  this  number 
includes  the  "hoUuschickie,"  which,  in  those  days,  lay  in  among  the 
breeding  seals,  there  being  so  few  old  males  that  they  were  gladly 
permitted  to  do  so.  On  Polavina  there  were  then  about  500  cows,  bulls, 
pups,  and  "hoUuschickie;"  on  Lukannon  and  Keetavie  about  300; 
bat  on  Keetavie  there  were  only  10  bulls  and  so  few  young  males 
lying  in  altogether,  that  these  old  natives,  as  they  told  me,  took  no  note 
of  them  on  the  rookeries  just  cited.  On  the  Reef,  in  Gorbotch,  were 
about  1,000  only;  in  this  number  last  mentioned  some  800  '^hoUus- 
chickie"  may  be  included,  which  lay  in  with  the  breeding  seals. 
There  were  only  20  old  bulls  on  Gorbotch,  and  about  10  old  males  on 
the  Reef.  The  village  was  placed  on  its  present  site  ten  years  prior 
to  this  period  of  1835-36. 

Such,  briefly  and  succinctly,  is  the  sum  and  the  substance  of  all 
information  which  I  could  gather  prior  to  1835-36;  and  while  I  do  not 
entirely  credit  these  statements,  yet  the  earnest,  straightforward 
agreement  of  the  natives  has  impressed  me  so  that  I  narrate  it  here. 
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It  certainly  seems  as  though  this  enumeration  of  the  old  Aleuts  was 
painfully  short. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  probable  truth  of  the  foregoing 
stateuient  of  the  natives,  perhaps  I  should  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  entire  sum  of  seal  life  in  1836,  as  given  by  them,  is  just  4,100, 
of  all  classes,  distributed  as  I  have  indicated  above.  Now,  on  turning 
to  Bishop  Veniaminov,  by  whom  was  published  the  only  statement  of 
any  kind  in  regard  to  the  killing  on  these  islands  from  1817  to  1837, 
the  year  when  he  finished  his  work,^  I  find  that  he  makes  a  record 
of  slaughter  of  seals  in  the  year  1836  of  4,052,  which  were  killed  and 
taken  for  their  skins;  but  if  the  natives' statements  are  right,  then 
only  50  seals  were  left  on  the  island  for  1837,  in  which  year,  however, 
4,220  were  again  killed,  according  to  the  bishop's  table,  according  to 
which  there  was  also  a  steady  increase  in  the  size  of  this  return  from 
that  date  along  up  to  1850,  when  the  Russians  governed  their  catch 
by  the  market  alone,  always  having  more  seals  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with. 

Again,  in  this  connection,  the  natives  say  that  until  1847  the  prac- 
tice on  these  islands  was  to  kill  indiscriminately  both  females  and 
males  for  skins,  but  after  this  year,  1847,  the  strict  respect  now  paid 
to  the  breeding  seals  and  exemption  of  all  females  was  enforced  for  the 
first  time  and  has  continued  up  to  date. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  frankly  stated,  nothing  to  guide 
to  a  fair  or  even  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
fur  seals  on  these  two  islands  prior  to  my  labor. 

Manner  of  computing  the  number  of  seals. — ^After  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  during  three  entire  consecutive  seasons,  and  a 
confirmatory  review  of  it  in  1876, 1  feel  confident  that  the  following 
figures  and  surveys  will,  upon  their  own  face,  speak  authoritatively 
as  to  their  truthful  character. 

At  the  close  of  my  investigation,  during  the  first  season  of  my  labor 
on  the  ground,  in  1872,  the  fact  became  evident  that  the  breeding  seals 
obeyed  implicit y  an  imperative  and  instinctive  natural  law  of  distribu- 
tion; a  law  recognized  by  each  and  every  seal  upon  the  rookeries, 
prompted  by  a  fine  consciousness  of  necessity  to  its  own  well-being. 
The  breeding  grounds  occupied  by  them  were  therefore  invariably 
covered  by  the  seals  in  exact  ratio,  greater  or  less,  as  the  area  upon 
which  they  rested  was  larger  or  smaller.  They  always  covered  the 
ground  evenly,  never  crowding  in  at  one  place  here  to  scatter  out 
there.  The  seals  lie  just  as  thickly  together  where  the  rookery  is 
boundless  in  its  eligible  area  to  their  rear  and  unoccupied  by  them  as 
they  do  in  the  little  strips  which  are  abruptly  cut  off  and  narrowed  by 
rocky  walls  behind.  For  instance,  on  a  rod  of  ground  under  the  face 
of  bluffs  which  hemmed  it  in  to  the  land  from  the  sea  there  are  just 
as  many  seals,  no  more  and  no  less,  as  will  be  found  on  any  other  rod 
of  rookery  ground  throughout  the  whole  list,  great  and  small ;  always 
exactly  so  many  seals,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  to  a  given 
area  of  breeding  ground.  There  are  just  as  many  cows,  bulls,  and 
pups  on  a  square  rod  at  Nah  Speel,  near  the  village,  where,  in  1874,  all 
told,  there  were  only  seven  or  eight  thousand,  as  there  are  on  any 
square  rod  at  Northeast  Point,  where  a  million  of  them  congregate. 

This  fact  being  determined,  it  is  evident  that  just  in  proportion  as 
the  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  these  islands  expand  or  con- 
tract in  area  from  their  present  dimensions  the  seals  will  increase  or 
diminish  in  number. 


Zapieskie  ob  Oonalashkenskaho  Otdayla,  St.  Petersburg,  1842. 
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The  discovery,  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1872,  of  this  law  of  dis- 
tribution gave  me  at  once  the  clue  I  was  searching  for  in  order  to 
take  steps  by  which  I  could  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the 
entire  number  of  seals  herding  on  the  island. 

I  noticed,  and  time  has  confirmed  my  observation,  that  the  period 
for  taking  these  boundaries  of  the  rookeries,  so  as  to  show  this  exact 
margin  of  expansion  at  the  week  of  its  greatest  volume,  or  when  they 
are  as  full  as  they  are  to  be  for  the  season,  is  between  the  10th  and 
20t.h  of  July  every  year;  not  a  day  earlier,  and  not  many  days  later. 
After  the  20th  of  July  the  regular  system  of  compact,  even  organiza- 
tion, breaks  up.  The  seals  then  scatter  out  in  pods  or  clusters,  the 
pups  leading  the  way,  straying  far  back — the  same  number  instantly 
covering  twice  and  thrice  as  much  ground  as  they  did  the  day  or  week 
before,  when  they  lay  in  solid  masses  and  were  marshaled  on  the  rook- 
ery ground  proper. 

There  is  no  more  diflSculty  in  surveying  these  seal  margins  during 
this  week  or  ten  days  in  July  than  there  is  in  drawing  sights  along  and 
around  the  curbs  of  a  stone  fence  surrounding  a  field.  The  breeding 
seals  remain  perfectly  quiet  under  your  eyes  all  over  the  rookery,  and 
almost  within  your  touch,  everywhere  on  the  outside  of  their  territory 
that  you  may  stand  or  walk.  The  margins  of  massed  life,  as  I  have 
indicated  on  the  topographical  surveys  of  these  breeding  grounds  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  are  as  clean  cut  and  as  well  defined  against 
the  soil  and  vegetation  as  is  the  shading  on  my  maps.  There  is  not 
the  least  difBculty  in  making  the  surveys,  and  in  making  them  cor- 
rectly. 

Now,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  superficial  area  of  these  breeding 
grounds,  the  way  is  clearly  open  to  a  very  interesting  calculation  as 
to  the  number  of  fur  seals  upon  them.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
when  I  enter  upon  this  discussion,  that  I  can  not  claim  perfect  accu- 
racy, but,  as  shadowing  my  plan  of  thought  and  method  of  computa- 
tion, I  propose  to  present  every  step  in  the  processes  which  have  guided 
me  to  the  result. 

Rookery  space  occctpibd  by  single  seals. — When  the  adult 
males  and  females,  15  or  20  of  the  latter  to  every  1  of  the  former,  have 
arrived  upon  the  rookery,  I  think  an  area  a  little  less  than  2  square 
feet  for  each  female  maybe  considered  as  the  superficial  space  required 
by  each  animal  with  regard  to  its  size  and  in  obedience  to  its  habits, 
and  this  limit  may  safely  be  said  to  be  over  the  mark.  Now,  every 
female,  or  cow,  on  this  2  square  feet  space  doubles  herself  by  bring- 
ing forth  her  young,  and  in  a  few  days  or  a  week,  perhaps,  after  its 
birth  the  cow  takes  to  the  water  to  wash  and  feed,  and  is  not  back 
on  this  allotted  space  one-fourth  of  the  time  again  during  the  season. 
In  this  way  is  it  not  clear  that  the  females  almost  double  their  number 
on  the  rookery  grounds  without  causing  the  expansion  of  the  same 
beyond  the  limits  that  would  be  actually  required  did  they  not  bear 
any  young  at  all?  For  every  100, 000  breeding  seals  there  will  be  found 
more  than  85,000  females  and  less  than  15,000  males,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  landing  of  these  females  they  will  show  for  them- 
selves; that  is,  for  this  100,000,  fully  180,000  males,  females,  and 
young  instead,  on  the  same  area  of  ground  occupied  previously  to  the 
birth  of  the  pups. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  perhaps  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  females  were  yearlings  last  season  and  come  up  onto  these 
breeding  grounds  as  virgins  for  the  first  time  during  this  season,  as 
2-year-old  cows.     They,  of  course,  bear  no  young. 

The  males,  being  treble  and  quadruple  the  physical  bulk  of  the 
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females,  refinire  about  4  feet  square  for  their  use  of  this  same  rook- 
ery ground,  but  as  they  are  less  than  one-fifteenth  the  number  of 
the  females — much  less,  in  fact — they  therefore  occupy  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  space  over  the  breeding  ground  where  we  have  located 
the  supposed  lOO/XK).  This  surplus  area  of  the  males  is  also  more 
than  tiK^lanced  and  equalized  by  the  15,000  or  20,000  virgin  females 
which  come  on  to  this  rookerv  for  the  first  time  to  meet  the  males. 
They  come,  rest  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and  retire,  leaving  no  young  to 
show  their  presence  on  the  ground. 

Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  and  they  are  features  of 
fact,  I  quite  safely  calculate  upon  an  average  of  2  square  feet  to  every 
animal,  big  and  little,  on  the  breeding  grounds,  as  the  initial  point 
upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent  computation  of  the  entire  number 
of  seals  before  us.  Without  following  this  sjstem  of  enumeration,  a 
I)er8on  may  look  over  these  swarming  myriads  between  Southwest 
Point  and  Novastoshnah,  guessing  vaguel}'  and  wildly,  at  any  figure 
from  1,000,000  up  to  ten  or  twelve  millions,  as  has  been  done  repeat- 
edly. How  few  people  know  what  a  million  really  is.  It  is  very  easy 
to  talk  of  a  million,  but  it  is  a  tedious  task  to  count  it  off,  and  makes 
one's  statements  as  to  "millions"  decidedly  more  conservative  after 
the  labor  has  been  accomplished. 

Review  of  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul. — Before  summing  up 
the  grand  total,  I  shall  now,  in  sequence,  re\iew  each  one  of  the  sev- 
eral rookeries  of  St.  Paul,  taking  them  in  their  order  as  they  occur, 
going  north  from  the  Reef  Point.  The  accompanying  maps  show  the 
exact  area  occupied  by  the  breeding  seals  and  their  young  in  the  season 
of  1874,  which  is  the  date  of  my  latest  fieldwork  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  Reef  rookery. — By  reference  first  to  the  general  map,  it  will 
be  obsei'ved  that  this  large  breeding  ground,  on  that  grotesquely 
shaped  neck  which  ends  in  the  Reef  Point,  is  directlj"  contiguous  to 
the  village — indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  right  under  the  lee  of 
the  houses  on  the  hill.  I*  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  rook- 
eries, owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  on  everj-  side  it  is  sharply  and 
clearly  exposed  to  the  vision,  as  the  circuit  is  made  in  boats.  A  reach 
of  very  beautiful  drifting  sand,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village 
hill  to  the  Reef  Bluffs,  separates  the  breeding  grounds  proper  from  the 
habitations  of  the  people.  These  Zoltoi  sands  are,  however,  a  famous 
rendezvous  for  the  "holluschickie,"  and  from  them,  during  the  sea- 
son, the  natives  make  regular  drives,  having  only  to  step  out  from 
their  houses  in  the  morning  and  walk  but  a  few  rods  to  find  their  fur- 
bearing  quarry. 

Passing  over  the  sands  on  our  way  down  to  the  point,  we  quickly  come 
to  a  basaltic  ridge  or  backbone,  over  which  the  sand  has  been  rifted 
by  the  winds,  and  which  supports  a  rank  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
elymus  and  other  grasses,  with  beautiful  flowers.  A  few  hundred 
feet  farther  along  our  course  brings  us  in  full  view,  as  we  look  to  the 
south,  of  one  of  the  most  entrancing  spectacles  which  seals  afford  to 
man.  We  look  down  upon  and  along  a  grand  promenade  ground, 
which  slopes  gently  to  the  eastwaixi  and  trends  southward  down  to 
the  water  from  the  abrupt  walls  bordering  on  the  sea  on  the  west,  over 
a  parade  plateau  as  smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  ball-room,  2,000  feet  in 
length,  from  500  to  1,000  feet  in  width,  over  which  multitudes  of 
' '  holluschickie  "  are  filing  in  long  strings  or  deploying  in  vast  platoons, 
hundreds  abreast,  in  an  unceasing  march  and  countermarch.  The 
breath  which  rises  into  the  cold  air  from  a  hundred  thousand  hot 
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throats  hangs  like  clouds  of  white  steam  in  the  gray  fog  itself;  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  to  he  a  seai-fog  peculiar  to  the  spot,  while  the  din,  the 
roar,  amiug  over  !iil,  defies  our  description. 

We  notice  to  our  right  and  to  our  left  the  immense  solid  masses  of 
the  breeiling  beats  at  Gorbotch,  and  those  stretching  and  trending 
around  nearly  a  mile  from  our  feet,  far  around  to  the  Reef  Point 
below  and  opposite  the  para«le  ground,  with  here  and  there  a  neutral 
passage  left  open  for  the  "holluschickie"  to  go  down  and  come  up 
from  the  waves. 


The  adaptation  of  this  ground  of  the  Reef  rookery  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  seal  is  perfect.  It  so  lies  that  it  falls  gently  from  its  high 
Zoltoi  Bay  margin  on  the  west  to  the  sea  on  the  east;  and  upon  its 
broad  expanse  not  a  solitary  puddle  of  mud  spotting  is  to  be  seen, 
though  everything  is  reeking  with  moisture,  and  the  fog  even  dissolves 
into  rain  as  we  view  the  scene.  Every  trace  of  vegetation  upon  this 
parade  has  been  obliterated ;  a  few  tufts  of  grass,  capping  the  summits 
of  those  rocky  hillocks,  indicated  on  the  eastern  and  middle  slope, 
are  the  only  signs  of  botanical  life  which  the  seals  have  suffered  to 
remain. 

A  small  rock,  "Seevitcliie  Kammin,"  500  or  tiOO  feet  light  to  the 
H.  l>uc.  9:i,  pL  3- 
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southward  and  out  at  sea,  is  also  covered  with  the  black  and  yellow 
forms  of  fur  seals  and  sea  lions.  It  is  environed  by  shoal  reefs, 
rough  and  kelp-grown,  which  navigators  prudently  avoid. 

This  rookery  of  the  Reef  proper  has  4,016  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  an 
average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  301,000  breeding  seals 
and  their  young.  Gorbotch  rookery  has  3,660  feet  of  sea  margin,  with 
an  average  depth  of  100  feet,  making  ground  for  183,000  breeding  seals 
and  their  young;  an  aggregate  for  this  great  Reef  rookery  of  &4,000 
breeding  seals  and  their  young.  Heavy  as  this  enumeration  is,  yet  the 
aggregate  only  makes  the  Reef  rookery  third  in  importance,  compared 
with  the  others  which  we  are  yet  to  describe. 

Lagoon  rookery. — We  now  pass  from  the  Reef  up  to  the  viUage, 
where  one  naturally  would  not  expect  to  find  breeding  seals  within 
less  than  a  pistol  shot  from  the  natives'  houses;  but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, for  on  looking  at  the  sketch  map  of  the  Lagoon  rookery  here- 
with presented,  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  located  a  little  gathering 
of  breeding  seals  right  under  the  village  hill  to  the  westward  of  that 
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place  called  Nah  Speel.  This  is  in  itself  an  insignificant  rookery  and 
never  has  been  a  large  one,  though  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  island. 
It  is  only  interesting,  however,  superficially  so,  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  through  every  day  of  the  season  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  village  go  and  come  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff, 
which  overhangs  it,  where  they  peer  down  for  hours  at  a  time  upon 
the  methods  and  evolutions  of  the  "  kautickie"  below,  the  seals  them- 
selves looking  up  with  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  though 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  man,  yet  he  is  wise  enough  not  to  disturb 
them  there  as  they  rest. 

If  at  Nah  Speel,  or  that  point  rounding  into  the  village  cove,  there 
were  any  suitable  ground  for  a  rookery  to  grow  upon  or  spread  over, 
the  seals  would  doubtless  have  been  tliere  long  ago.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  such  natural  advantages  offered  them;  what  there  is  they 
have  availed  themselves  of. 
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Looking  from  the  village  across  the  cove  and  down  upon  the  Lagoon, 
still  another  strange  contradiction  appears — at  least  it  seems  a  natural 
contradiction  to  one's  usual  ideas.  Here  we  see  the  Lagoon  rookery, 
a  reach  of  ground  upon  which  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
breeding  seals  come  out  regularly  every  year  during  the  appointed 
time  and  go  through  their  whole  elaborate  system  of  reproduction, 
without  showing  the  slightest  concern  for  or  attention  to  the  scene 
directly  east  of  them  and  across  that  shallow  slough  not  40  feet  in 
width.  There  are  the  great  slaughtering  fields  of  St.  Paul  Island; 
there  are  the  sand  fiats  where  ievery  seal  has  been  slaughtered  for 
years  ui)on  years  back  for  its  skin ;  and  even  as  we  take  this  note  40 
men  are  standing  there  knocking  down  a  drove  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand "holluschickie"  for  the  day's  work,  and  as  they  labor  the  whack- 
ing of  their  clubs  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  must  be  as  plain  to 
those  breeding  seals,  which  are  not  100  feet  from  them,  as  it  is  to  us, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant!  In  addition  to  this  enumeration  of  dis- 
turbances, well  calculated  to  amaze  and  dismay  and  drive  off  every  seal 
within  its  infiuence,  are  the  decaying  bodies  of  the  last  year's  catch — 
75,000  or  85,000  unburied  carcasses — that  are  sloughing  away  into  the 
sand,  which  two  or  three  seasons  from  now  nature  will,  in  its  infinite 
charity,  cover  with  the  greenest  of  all  green  grasses.  The  whitened 
bones  and  grinning  skulls  of  over  3,000,000  seals  have  bleached  out  on 
that  slaughtering  spot  and  are  buried  below  its  surface  now. 

Directly  under  the  north  face  of  the  Village  Hill,  where  it  falls  to 
the  narrow  fiat  between  its  feet  and  the  Cove,  the  natives  have  sunk 
a  well.  It  was  excavated  in  1857,  they  say,  and  subsequently  deep- 
ened to  its  present  condition  in  1868.  It  is  12  feet  deep,  and  the  dig- 
gers said  that  they  found  bones  of  the  sea  lion  and  fur  seal  thickly 
distributed  every  foot  down,  from  top  to  bottom.  How  much  lower 
these  osteological  remains  of  prehistoric  pinnipeds  can  be  found  no 
one  knows  as  yet.  The  water  here,  on  that  account,  has  never  been 
fit  to  drink,  or  even  to  cook  with,  but  being  soft,  was  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  washing  clothes,  etc.  Most  likely  it  records  the  spot  where 
the  Russians,  during  the  heydays  of  their  early  occupation,  drove  the 
nnhappy  visitors  of  Nah  Speel  to  slaughter.  There  is  no  Golgotha 
known  to  man  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  extensive  as  this  one  of  St. 
Paul. 

Yet  the  natives  say  that  this  Lagoon  rookery  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
distribution  of  the  seals;  that  when  the  people  first  came  there  and 
locat-ed  a  part  of  the  present  village,  in  1824  up  to  1847,  there  never 
had  been  a  breeding  seal  on  that  Lagoon  rookery  of  to-day.  So  they 
have  hauled  up  here  from  a  small  beginning  not  very  long  ago,  until 
they  have  attained  their  present  numerical  expansion,  in  spite  of  all 
these  exhibitions  of  butchery  of  their  kind,  executed  right  under  their 
eyes  and  in  full  knowledge  of  their  nostrils,  while  the  groans  and  low 
moanings  of  their  stricken  species  stretched  out  beneath  the  clubs  of 
the  sealers  must  have  been  far  plainer  in  their  ears  than  they  are  in 
our  own. 

Still  they  come — ^they  multiply  and  they  increase — knowing  so  well 
that  they  belong  to  a  class  which  intelligent  men  never  did  molest; 
to-day  at  least  they  must  know  it,  or  they  would  not  submit  to  these 
manifestations  which  we  have  just  cited,  so  close  to  their  knowledge. 

The  Lagoon  rookery,  however,  never  can  be  a  large  one,  on  account 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  ground  selected  by  the  seals,  for  it  is  a  ba** 
simply  pushed  up  above  the  surf  wash  of  bowlders,  waterworn  and 
it)unded,  which  has  almost  inclosed  and  cut  out  the  Lagoon  from  its 
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parent  sea.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  is  not  far  distAnt  when  that 
estuary  will  be  another  inland  lake  of  St.  Paul,  walled  out  from  salt 
water  and  freshened  by  rain  and  melting  snow,  as  are  the  other  pools, 
lakes,  and  lakelets  on  the  island. 

LuKANNON  AND  Kebtavie  ROOKERIES. — The  next  rookeries  in  order 
can  be  found  at  Lukannon  and  Keetavie.  Here  is  a  joint  blending 
of  two  large  breeding  grounds,  their  continuity  broken  by  a  short 
reach  of  sea  wall  right  under  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Lukannon  Hill, 


The  appearance  of  these  rookeries  is  like  all  the  others,  peculiar  to 
themselves.  There  is  a  rounded,  swelling  hill  at  the  foot  of  Lukannon 
Bay,  which  rises  perhaps  IGO  or  170  feet  from  the  sea  abruptly  at  the 
point,  but  swelling  out,  gently  up  from  the  sand  dnnes  in  Lukannon 
Bay,  to  its  summit  at  the  northwest  and  south.  The  great  rookery 
rests  upon  the  northern  slope.  Here  is  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
finest  drainage,  with  a  profusion  of  those  rocky  nodules  scattered 
everywhere  over  it,  upon  which  the  females  so  delight  in  resting. 
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Standing  on  the  bald  summit  of  Lukannon  Hill,  we  turn  to  the 
south,  and  look  over  Keetavie  Point,  where  another  large  aggi'egate 
of  breeding  seals  rests  under  our  eye.  The  hill  falls  away  into  a 
series  of  faintly  terraced  tables,  which  drop  down  to  a  flat  that  again 
abruptly  descends  to  the  sea  at  Keetavie  Point.  Between  us  and  the 
Keetavie  rookery  is  the  parade  ground  of  Lukannon,  a  sight  almost 
as  grand  as  is  that  on  the  reef  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to 
portray.  The  sand  dunes  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  are  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  grass,  abruptly  emarginated  by  the  sharp 
abrasion  of  the  hauling  seals;  this  is  shown  very  clearly  on  the  gen- 
eral map.  Keetavie  Point  is  a  solid  basaltic  shelf.  Lukannon  Hill, 
the  summit  otit,  is  composed  of  volcanic  tufa  and  cement,  with  irreg- 
ular cubes  and  fragments  of  pure  basalt  scattered  all  over  its  flipper- 
worn  slopes.  Lukannon  proper  has  2,270  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  an 
average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  170,000  breeding  seals 


and  their  young.  Keetavie  rookery  has  2,200  feet  of  sea  margin, 
with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  165,000  breed- 
ing seals  and  their  young,  a  whole  aggregate  of  335,000  breeding  seals 
and  their  young.  This  is  the  point,  down  along  the  flat  shoals  of 
Lukannon  Bay,  where  the  sand  dunes  are  most  characteristic,  as  they 
rise  in  their  wind-whirled  forms  just  above  the  surf  wash.  This  also 
is  where  the  natives  come  from  the  village  during  the  early  mornings 
of  the  season,  for  driving,  to  get  any  number  of  '*holluschickie." 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  glancing  from  the  summit  of  this  great  rook- 
ery hill  up  to  the  north  over  that  low  reach  of  the  coast  to  Tonkie 
Mees,  where  the  waves  seem  to  roll  in  with  crests  that  rise  in  unbroken 
ridges  for  a  mile  in  length  each  ere  they  break  so  grandly  and  uni- 
formly on  the  beach.  In  these  rollers  the  *'  hoUuschickie  "  are  playing 
like  sea  birds,  seeming  to  sport  the  most  joyously  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  heavy  billow  breaks  and  falls  upon  them. 

Tolstoi  rookery. — Directly  to  the  west  from  Lukannon,  up  along 
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and  around  the  head  of  the  lap:oon,  is  the  seal-path  road  over  which 
the  natives  bring  the  "holluschickio"  from  Tolstoi.  We  follow  this 
and  take  .up  our  position  on  several  lofty  grass-grown  dunes  close  to 
and  overlooking  another  rookery  of  great  size;  this  is  Tolstoi. 

We  have  here  the  greatest  hill  slope  of  breeding  seals  on  either 
island,  peculiarly  massed  on  the  abruptly  sloping  flanks  of  Tolstoi 
Ridge,  as  it  falls  to  the  sands  of  English  Bay  and  ends  suddenly  in 
the  precipitous  termination  of  its  own  name,  Tolstoi  Point.  Here  the 
seals  are  in  some  places  crowded  up  to  the  enormous  depth  of  500 
measured  feet,  from  the  sea  margin  of  the  rookery  to  its  outer  boundary 
and  limitation;  and,  when  viewed  as  I  viewed  it  in  July,  taking  the 
angles  and  lines  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch  >map,  I  consid- 
ered it,  with  the  bluffs  terminating  it-at  the  south  and  its  bold  sweep, 
which  ends  on  the  sands  of  English  Bay,  to  be  the  most  picturesque, 
though  it  is  not  the  most  impressive,  rookery  on  the  island,  especiallj'^ 
when  that  parade  ground,  lying  just  back  and  over  the  point  and 
upon  its  table-rock  surface,  is  reached  by  the  climbing  seals. 

If  the  observer  will  glance  at  the  map,  he  will  see  that  the  parade 
ground  in  question  lies  directly  over  and  about  150  feet  above,  the 
breeding  seals  immediately  under  it.  The  sand-dune  tracts  which 
border  the  great  body  of  the  rookery  seem  to  check  the  '  *  holluschickie  " 
from  hauling  to  the  rear,  for  sand  drifts  here,  in  a  locality  so  high  and 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  with  more  rapidity,  and  conse- 
quently more  disagreeable  energy  to  the  seals,  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  island. 

A  comical  feature  of  this  rookery  is  the  appearance  of  the  foxes  in 
the  chinks  under  the  parade  ground  and  interstices  of  the  cliffs.  Their 
melancholy  barking  and  short  yelps  of  astonishment  as  we  walk  about 
contrast  quite  sensibly  with  the  utter  indifference  of  the  seals  to  our 
presence. 

From  Tolstoi  at  this  point,  sweeping  around  3  miles  to  Zapadnie,  is 
the  broad  sand  reach  of  English  Bay,  upon  which  and  back  over  its 
gently  rising  flats  are  the  great  hauling  grounds  of  the  *  *  holluschickie," 
which  I  have  indicated  on  the  general  map,  and  to  which  I  made  ref- 
erence in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter.  Looking  at  the  myriads 
of  * '  bachelor  seals  "  spread  out  in  their  restless  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  upon  this  ground,  one  feels  the  utter  impotency  of  verbal 
description,  and  reluctantly  shuts  his  note  and  sketch  books  to  gaze 
upon  it  with  renewed  fascination  and  perfect  helplessness. 

Tolstoi  rookery  has  attained,  I  think,  its  utmost  limit  of  expansion. 
The  seals  have  already  pushed  themselves  as  far  out  upon  the  sand  at 
the  north  as  they  can  or  are  willing  to  go,  while  the  abrupt  cliffs,  bang- 
ing over  more  than  one-half  of  the  sea  margin,  shut  out  all  access  to 
the  rear  for  the  breeding  seals.  The  natives  said  that  this  rookery 
had  increased  very  much  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  pi  ior  to  the 
date  of  my  making  the  accompanying  survey.  If  it  continues  to 
increase,  the  fact  can  be  instantly  noted  by  checking  off  the  ground 
and  comparing  it  with  the  sketch  map  herewith  presented.  Tolstoi 
rookery  has  3,000  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150 
feet,  making  ground  for  225,000  breeding  seals  and  their  young. 

Zapadnie  rookery. — From  Tolstoi,  before  going  north,  we  turn 
our  attention  directly  to  Zapadnie  on  the  west,  a  little  over  2  miles  as 
the  crow  flies,  across  English  Bay,  which  lies  between  them.  Here 
again  we  find  another  magnificent  rookery,  with  features  peculiar  to 
itself,  consisting  of  great  wings  separating,  one  from  the  other,  by  a 
short  stretch  of  500  or  600  feet  of  the  shunned  sand  reach  which  makes 
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ling  and  a  beach  just  between  them.  The  northern  Ziipadnie 
lOBtly  on  the  gently  sloping,  but  exceedingly  rooky,  flals  of  a, 

volcanic  ridge  which  drops  there  to  the  sea;  it,  too,  has  an 
ximation  to  the  Tolstoi  depth,  bnt  not  to  such  a  solid  extent;  it 
onerookery  whielilhave  reason  to  believe  has  sensibly  increased 
my  first  survey  in  1872.     It  has  overflowed  from  the  boundary 

I  laid  down  at  that  time,  and  h»s  filled  up  for  nearly  half  a 

I  lon^  r  bbon     ke  8     p  of  b  e   1  n^,  g      n  1      the  northeast  from 

II  slope   end  ng  a   a  po  nt  where  a  few  de  ached  rocks  jut  out. 


\ 

/ 

/ 

\ 

\ 

rhe  sand  takes  excltisive  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  coast. 
■  rocks  aforesaid  are  called  by  the  natives  Nearhpahskiekammin, 
se  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  hair  seals.  Although  this  exten- 
if  a  very  decided  margin  of  breeding  ground,  over  half  a  mile  in 
1,  between  1872  and  187fi,  does  not,  in  the  aggregate,  point  to  a 
large  increased  number,  still  it  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
ries,  instead  of  tending  to  diminish  in  the  slightest,  are  more 
holding  their  own. 
ladnie,  in  Itself,  is  someth  ing  like  the  Reef  plateau  on  its  eastern 
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face,  for  it  slopes  up  gradually  and  gently  to  the  parade  plateau  on  top — 
a  parade  ground  not  so  smooth,  however,  being  very  rough  and  rocky, 
but  which  the  seals  enjoy.  Just  around  the  point,  a  low  reach  of 
rocky  bar  and  beach  connects  it  with  the  ridge  walls  of  Southwest 
Point;  a  very  small  breeding  rookery,  so  small  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  a  survey,  is  located  here;  I  thiiik,  probably,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  that  it  will  never  hold  its  own,  and  is  more  than 
likely  abandoned  by  this  time. 

One  of  the  prehistoric  villages,  the  village  of  Pribilof  s  time,  was 
established  here  between  the  point  and  the  Cemetery  Ridge,  on  which 
the  northern  wing  of  Zapadnie  rests.  The  old  burying  ground,  with 
its  characteristic  Russian  crosses  and  faded  pictures  of  the  saints,  is 
plainly  marked  on  the  ridge.  It  was  at  this  little  bight  of  sandy  land- 
ing that  Pribilof's  men  first  came  ashore  and  took  possession  of  the 
island,  while  others  in  the  same  season  proceeded  to  Northeast  Point 
and  to  the  north  shore,  to  establish  settlements  of  their  own  order. 
When  the  indiscriminate  sealing  of  1868  was  in  progress,  one  of  the 
parties  lived  here,  and  a  salt  house  which  was  then  erected  by  them 
still  stands.  It  is  in  a  very  fair  stat^  of  preservation,  although  it  has 
never  been  since  occupied,  except  by  the  natives  who  come  over  here 
from  the  village  in  the  summer  to  pick  the  berries  of  the  Empetrum  and 
Rubus^  which  abound  in  the  greatest  profusion  around  the  rough  and 
rocky  flats  that  environ  the  little  adjacent  lake.  The  young  people 
of  St.  Paul  are  very  fond  of  this  berry  festival,  so  called  among  them- 
selves, and  they  stay  here  every  August,  camping  out,  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  a  time,  before  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  village. 

Zapadnie  rookery  has,  the  two  wings  included,  5,880  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  441,000 
breeding  seals  and  th^ir  young,  being  the  second  rookery  on  the  island 
as  to*  size  and  importance. 

The  ''hoUuschickie"  that  sport  here  on  the  parade  plateau,  and 
indeed  over  all  of  the  western  extent  of  the  English  Bay  hauling 
grounds,  have  never  been  visited  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  killing  drives  since  1872,  inasmuch  as  more  seals  than 
were  wanted  have  always  been  procured  from  Zoltoi,  Lukannon,  and 
Lower  Tolstoi  points,  which  are  all  very  close  to  the  village.  I  have 
been  told,  since  making  this  survey,  that  during  the  past  year  the 
breeding  seals  of  Zapadnie  have  overflowed,  so  as  to  occupy  all  of 
the  sand  strip  which  is  vacant  between  them  on  the  accompanying 
map. 

POLAVINA  ROOKERY. — Halfway  between  the  village  and  Northeast 
Point  lies  Polavina,  another  one  of  the  seven  large  breeding  grounds 
on  this  island.  The  conspicuous  cone-shaped  head  of  Polavina  Sopka 
rises  clearly  cut  and  smooth  from  the  plateau  at  its  base,  which  falls  2 
miles  to  the  eastward  and  southeastward,  sharp  off  into  the  sea,  pre- 
senting a  bluff  margin  over  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
sea  thunders  incessantly.  It  exliibits  a  very  beautiful  geological  sec- 
tion of  the  simple  structure  of  St.  Paul.  The  ringing,  iron-like  basaltic 
foundations  of  the  island  are  here  setting  boldly  up  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  40  or  50  feet^ — black  and  purplish  red,  polished  like  ebony 
by  the  friction  of  the  surf,  and  worn  bj'^  its  agency  into  grotesque 
arches,  tiny  caverns,  and  deep  fissures.  Surmounting  this  lava  bed 
is  a  cap  of  ferruginous  cement  and  tufa  from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness, 
making  a  reddish  floor,  upon  which  the  seals  patter  in  their  restless, 
never-ceasing  evolutions,  sleeping  or  waking,  on  the  land.  It  is  as 
great  a  single  parade  plateau  of  polished  cement  as  that  of  the  Reef, 
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but  we  are  uiiable  from  any  point  of  observation  to  appreciate  it,  inas- 
mach  as  we  can  not  stand  high  enough  to  overlook  it,  unless  we  ascend 
Polavina  Soplia,  and  then  tlie  distances,  with  the  perspective  fore- 
shortening, destroy  the  effect. 

The  rookery  itself  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  seal-visited 
area  at  this  spot.  It  is  placed  at  the  southern  termination  and  gentle 
sloping  of  the  long  reach  of  bluff  wall,  which  is  the  only  cliff  between 
Lukannon  and  Novastoshuah.     It  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  however. 
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in  a  very  peculiar  manner  and  with  great  scenic  effect  when  the 
observer  %new8  it  from  the  extreme  point  of  its  mural  elevation. 
Viewed  from  thence,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  northeast,  it  rises  as  a  front 
of  bicolored  lava  wall,  high  above  the  sea  that  is  breaking  at  its  base, 
and  is  covered  with  the  infinite  dctailof  massed  seals  in  reproduction. 
At  first  sight  one  wonders  how  they  got  there.  No  passages  whatever 
can  be  seen,  down  or  up.  A  further  survey,  however,  discloses  the 
common  occurrence  of  rain-water  runs  between  surf-beaten  crevices. 
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which  make  many  stairways  for  the  adhesive  feet  of  Callorhiniis 
amply  safe  and  comfortable. 

For  the  reason  cited  in  a  similar  example  at  Zapadnie  no  "hoUus- 
chickie"  have  been  driven  from  this  point  since  1872,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  worked.  It  was,  in  the  Russian  times,  a  pet  sealing 
ground  with  them.  The  remains  of  the  old  village  have  nearly  all 
been  buried  in  the  sand  near  the  lake,  and  there  is  really  no  mark  of 
its  early  habitation,  unless  it  be  the  singular  effect  of  a  human  grave- 
yard being  dug  out  and  despoiled  by  the  attrition  of  seal  bodies  and 
flippers.  The  old  cemetery  just  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  barrab- 
kie,  near  the  little  lake,  was  originally  established,  so  the  natives 
told  me,  faraway  from  the  hauling  of  the  "hoUuschickie;"  it  was, 
when  I  saw  it  in  1876,  in  a  melancholy  state  of  ruin — a  thousand 
young  seals,  at  least,  moved  off  from  its  surface  as  I  came  up,  and  they 
had  actually  trampled  out  many  sandy  graves,  rolling  the  bones  and 
skulls  of  Aleutian  ancestry  in  every  direction.  Beyond  this  old  bar- 
rabkie,  which  the  present  natives  established  as  a  house  of  refuge 
during  the  winter  when  they  were  trapping  foxes,  looking  to  the  west 
over  the  lake,  is  a  large  expanse  of  low,  flat  swale  and  tundra,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  rocky  ridge  of  Kaminista;  every  foot  of  it  has 
been  placed  there  subsequent  to  the  original  elevation  of  the  island 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  beyond  all  question.  It  is  covered  with  a 
thick  growtih  of  the  rankest  sphagnum,  which  quakes  and  trembles 
like  a  bog  under  one's  feet,  but  over  which  the  most  beautiful  mosses 
ever  and  anon  crop  otit,  including  the  characteristic  floral  display 
before  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  island.  Most  of  the  way  from 
the  village  up  to  Northeast  Point,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  map,  with  the  exception  of  this  bluff  of  Polavina  and-  the  t-er- 
raced  table  setting  back  from  its  face  to  Polavina  Sopka,  the  whole 
island  is  slighly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  coast  line 
is  lying  just  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf,  where  great 
ledges  of  sand  have  been  piled  up  by  the  wind,  capped  with  sheafs 
and  tufts  of  rank-growing  elymus. 

There  is  a  small  rookery,  which  I  call  Little  Polavina,  indicated 
here,  which  does  not  promise  much  for  the  future;  the  sand  cuts  it  off 
on  the  north,  and  sand  has  blown  around  so  at  its  rear  as  to  make  all 
other  ground  not  now  occupied  by  the  breeding  seals  there  quite  ineli- 
gible. Polavina  rookery  has  4,000feet  of  sea  margin,  including  Little 
Polavina,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for  300,000 
breeding  seals  and  their  young. 

Northeast  Point  or  Novastoshnah  rookery. — Though  this  is 
the  last  of  the  St.  Paul  rookeries  which  I  notice,  yet  it  is  so  much 
greater  than  any  other  one  on  the  island,  or  two  others  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  it  forms  the  central  feature  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  truth  presents 
a  most  astonishing  and  extraordinary  sight.  It  was  a  view  of  such 
multitudes  of  amphibians,  when  I  first  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
Hutchinson  Hill  and  looked  at  the  immense  spread  around  me,  that 
suggested  to  my  mind  a  doubt  whether  the  accurate  investigation 
which  I  was  making  would  give  me  courage  to  maintain  the  truth  in 
regard  to  the  subject. 

The  result  of  my  first  survey  here  presented  such  a  startling  array 
of  superficial  area  massed  over  by  the  breeding  seals,  that  I  was  fairly 
disconcerted  at  the  magnitude  of  the  result.  It  troubled  me  so  when 
my  initial  plattings  were  made — and  I  had  worked  them  out  so  as  to 
place  them  tangibly  before  me — that  I  laid  the  whole  preliminary  sur- 
vey aside,  and  seizing  upon  the  next  favorable  day  went  over  the 
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entire  field  again.  The  two  plats  then,  laid  side  by  side,  substantially 
agreed,  and  I  now  present  the  great  rookery  to  the  public.  It  is  in 
itself,  as  the  others  are,  endowed  with  its  own  particular  physiog- 
nomy, having  an  extensive  sweep,  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
except  at  that  intersection  of  the  narrow  neck  of  sand  which  joins  it 
to  the  main  island.  Hutchinson  Hill  is  the  foundation  of  the  point — 
a  solid  basaltic  floor,  upon  which  a  mass  of  breccia  has  been  poured  at 
its  northwest  comer,  which  is  so  rough,  and  yet  polished  so  highly  by 
the  constantly  pattering  flippers  of  its  visitors,  as  to  leave  it  entirely 
bare  and  bald  of  every  spear  of  grass  or  trace  of  cryptogamic  life. 
The  hiU  is  about  120  feet  high;  it  has  a  rounded  summit,  flecked 
entirely  over  by  the  "holluschickie,"  while  the  great  belt  of  breed- 
ing rookery  sweeps  high  up  on  its  flanks  and  around  right  and  left 
for  nearly  3^  miles  unbroken — an  amazing  sight  in  its  aggregate,  and 
infinite  in  its  detail. 

The  picturesque  feature,  also,  of  the  rookery  here  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tawny,  yellowish  bodies  of  several  thousand  sea  lions, 
which  lay  in  and  among  the  fur  seals  at  the  several  points  designated 
on  the  sketch-map,  though  never  far  from  the  water.  Sea  Lion  Neck, 
a  little  tongue  of  low  basaltic  jutting,  is  the  principal  corner  where 
the  natives  take  these  animals  from  when  they  capture  them  in  the 
fall  for  their  hides  and  sinews.^ 

Cross,  or  St.  Johns,  Hill,  which  rises  near  the  lake  to  a  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  and  is  quite  a  landmark  itself,  is  a  perfect  cone  of  sand 
entirely  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  elymus;  it  is  growing 
constantly  higher  by  the  fresh  deposit  brought  by  wind,  and  its  reten- 
tion by  the  annually  rising  grasses. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  a  salt  house,  and  here  is 
the  killing  ground  for  Northeast  Point,  where  19,000  or  20,000  "  hollus- 
chickie  "  are  disposed  of  for  their  skins  every  season;  their  carcasses 
being  spread  out  on  the  sand  dunes  between  the  foot  of  Cross  Hill 
and  Webster's  house;  a  squad  of  sealers  live  there  during  the  fiiree 
or  four  weeks  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  work.  The  "hollus- 
chickie''  are  driven  from  the  large  hauling  grounds  on  the  sand  flats 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  killing  grounds,  being  obtained  without 
the  slighest  difficulty. 

Here  also  was  the  site  of  a  village,  once  the  largest  one  on  this 
island  ere  its  transfer  to  the  sole  control  and  charge  of  the  old  Russian- 
American  Company,  ten  years  after  its  discovery  in  1787.  The 
ancient  cemetery  and  the  turf  lines  of  the  decayed  barraboras  are 
still  plainly  visible. 

The  company's  steamer  runs  up  here,  watching  her  opportunity,  and 
drops  her  anchor,  as  indicated  on  the  general  chart.,  right  south  of  the 
salt  house,  in  about  4  fathoms  of  water;  and  the  skins  are  invariably 
hustled  aboard,  no  time  being  lost,  because  it  is  an  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain place  to  safely  load  the  vessel. 

There  is  no  impression  in  my  mind  really  more  vivid  than  is  the  one 
which  was  planted  there  during  the  afternoon  of  that  July  day,  when 
I  first  made  my  survey  of  this  ground;  indeed,  whenever  I  pause  to 
think  of  the  subject,  the  great  rookery  of  Novastoshnah  rises  promptly 

'The  sea  lions  breed  on  no  one  of  the  other  rookerieB  at  this  island,  the  insigniii- 
caDt  number  that  I  noticed  on  Seevitchie  Kammin  excepted.  At  Southwest  Point, 
however,  I  found  a  small  sea-lion  rookery,  but  there  are  no  breeding  fur  seals 
there.  A  handful  of  Eumetopiaa  used  to  breed  on  Otter  Island,  but  do  not  now, 
wnce  it  has  been  necessary  to  station  Government  agents  there,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  f  nr-seal  pirates,  during  the  sealing  season. 
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to  my  view,  and  I  am  fairlj'  rendered  voieeleBS  as  I  try  to  speak  in 
definitioti  of  the  spectacle.  In  the  first  place,  this  slope  from  Sea  Lion 
Neck  to  the  summit  of  Hutchinson's  Hill  is  a  long  mile,  smooth  and 
gradual  from  the  sea  to  the  hilltop;  the  parade  ground  lying  between 
is  also  nearly  three -fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  sheer  and  unbroken. 
Now,  upon  that  area  before  my  eyes,  this  day  and  date  of  which  1  have 
spoken,  were  the  forms  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  million 
seals — pause  a  moment — think  of  the  number — three-fourths  of  a  mil- 
lion seals  moving  in  one  solid  mass  from  sleep  to  frolicsome  gambols, 
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backward,  forward,  over,  around,  changing  and  interchanging  their 
heavy  squadrons,  until  the  whole  mind  is  so  confused  and  charmed  by 
the  vastness  of  mighty  hosts  that  it  refuses  to  analyze  any  further. 
.Then,  too,  I  remember  that  the  day  was  one  of  exceeding  beauty  for 
that  region ;  it  was  a  swift  alternation  over  head  of  those  characteris- 
tic rain  fogs,  between  the  succession  of  which  the  sun  breaks  out  with 
transcendent  brilliancy  through  the  misty  halos  about  it;  this  parade 
field  reflected  the  light  like  a  mirror,  and  the  seals,  when  they  broke 
apart  here  and  there  for  a  moment,  just  enough  to  show  its  surface, 
seemed  aa  though  they  walked  upon  the  water.     WTiat  a  scene  to  put 
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upon  canvas — that  amphibian  host  involved  in  those  alternate  rain- 
bow lights  and  blue-gray  shadows  of  the  fog. 

Recapitulation  of  the  estimates  of  number  of  seals. — Below 
is  a  recapitulation  of  these  figures,  made  from  my  surveys  of  the  area 
and  position  of  the  breeding  grounds  of  St.  Paul  Island,  between  the 
10th  and  18th  of  July,  1872,  confirmed  and  revised  to  that  date  in  1874. 
It  is  the  first  survey  ever  made  on  the  island  of  its  rookeries: 


Breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  St.  Paul  Island. 


Beef  pookery 

Gorbotch  rookery 

Laeoon  rookery 

Nab  Speel  rookery 

Lnkaimoa  rookery 

Keetarie  rookery 

Tolstoi  rookery 

SSapadnie  rookery 

PoiaTina  rookery 

NoTaatoshnah,  or  Northeast  Point 

Total  of  breeding  seals  and  young  for  St.  Paul  Island  in  1874  of 


Sea 

Average 

margin. 

depth. 

Feef. 

Feet. 

4.016 

150 

3,060 

100 

750 

100 

400 

40 

2,270 

150 

2,200 

150 

3,000 

150 

5,880 

150 

4,000 

150 

15,840 

150 

Seals- 
male, 
female, 

and 
young. 


301,000 

183,000 

37,000 

8.000 

170,000 

165,000 

225,000 

441,000 

300,000 

1,200.000 

3,090,^ 


St.  George. — St.  Greorge  is  now  in-order,  and  this  island  has  only 
a  trifling  contribution  for  the  grand  total  of  the  seal  life;  but  small 
as  it  is,  it  is  of  much  value  and  interest.  Certainly  IMbilof,  not 
knowing  of  the  existence  of  St.  Paul,  was  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  had 
possessed  the  boundless  universe,  when  he  first  found  it.  As  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  Island,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  much  hei*e  in 
regard  to  the  early  status  of  the  rookeries,  none  of  the  natives  having 
any  real  information.  The  drift  of  their  sentiment  goes  to  show  that 
there  never  was  a  great  assemblage  of  fur  seals  on  St.  George — in  fact, 
"never  as  many  as  there  are  to-day,  insignificant  as  the  exhibit  is,  com- 
pared with  that  of  St.  Paul.  They  say  that  at  first  the  sea  lions 
owned  this  island,  and  that  the  Russians,  becoming  cognizant  of  the 
fact,  made  a  regular  business  of  driving  off  the  "  seevitchie,"  in  order 
that  the  fur  seals  might  be  encouraged  to  land.  Touching  this  state- 
ment, with  my  experience  on  St.  Paul,  where  there  is  no  conflict  at 
all  between  the  15,000  or  20,000  sea  lions  which  breed  around  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  seal  rookeries  there  and  at  Southwest  point,  I  can 
not  agree  to  the  St.  Greorge  legend.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever— ^indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable — that  there  were  a  great  many 
more  sea  lions  on  and  about  St.  George  before  it  was  occupied  by  men, 
a  hundredfold  greater,  perhaps,  than  now;  because  a  sea  lion  is  an 
exceedingly  timid,  cowardly  creature  Vrhen  it  is  in  the  proximity  of 
man,  and  will  always  desert  any  resting  place  where  it  is  constantly 
brought  into  contact  with  him.^ 

*  This  statement  of  the  natives  has  a  strong  circmnstantial  backing  by  the  pub- 
lished account  of  Choris,  a  French  gentleman  of  leisure  and  amateur  naturalist 
and  artist,  who  lauded  at  St.  George  in  1820  (July).  He  passed  several  days  off 
and  on  the  land;  he  wrote  at  short  length  in  regard  to  the  sea  lion,  saying  "  that 
the  shores  were  covered  with  innumerable  troops  of  sea  lions.  The  odor  which 
arose  from  them  was  insupportable.  These  animals  were  all  the  time  rutting," 
etc.  Yet  nowhere  does  he  speak  in  the  chapter  or  elsewhere  in  his  volume  of 
the  fur  seal  on  St.  George,  but  incidentally  remarks  that  over  on  St.  Paul  it  is  the 
chief  animal  and  most  abundant. — Voyage  Pittoresque  au  tour  du  Monde,  lies 
Al^utiennes,  pp.  12, 13,  PI.  XIV.    1822, 
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The  scantiness  of  tho  St.  Geortje  rookeries  is  due  to  the  confipiration 
of  the  island  itself,'  There  are  5  separate,  well-defined  rookeries  on 
St.  George,  as  follows: 

Zapadnie  bookery.— Directly  across  the  island,  from  its  north 
shore  to  Zaiiadnie  Bay,  a  little  over  3  miles  from  the  village,  is  a 
point  where  the  southern  bluff  walls  of  the  island  turn  north  and  drop 
quickly  down  froui  their  lofty  elevation  in  a  succession  of  heavy  ter- 
races to  an  expanse  of  rocky  flat,  bordered  by  a  sea«and  beach.  Just 
l)etween  the  sand  beach,  however,  and  these  terraces  is  a  stretch  of 
about  2,000  feet  of  low,  roc-ky  shingle,  which  Iwrders  the  flat  conntr\- 
back  of  it,  and  npon  which  tlie  surf  breaks  free  and  boldly.     Midway 


between  tlic  two  points  is  the  rookerj  and  a  siuall  detachment  of  it 
rests  on  the  direct  sloping  of  the  bluif  itself,  to  the  southward,  while 
in  and  around  the  lookerv  falling,  back  to  some  distance,  the  "liol- 
luschickie"  are  found 


'  AlthonKti  this  writing  of  Choris  in  regard  to  the  sabject  is  biief,  eaperficial, 
and  indefinite,  yet  I  value  the  record  he  made,  because  it  is  prima  facie  evident*, 
to  my  miod.  that  had  the  far  senl  been  nearly  aa  numerous  on  St.  Ueorge  then  as 
it  was  on  St.  Pant  he  would  have  Rpoken  of  the  fact  surely,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
searchingfor  jiiBt  such  items  with  which  to  illuminate  his  projected  book  of  travels. 
The  old  EuHsian  record  aa  to  the  relative  number  of  fur  seals  on  the  two  islands  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Paul  is  c]earlyasi>ali)aliiy  iTrotiecnw  for  1H2I)  a.s  I  found  it  to  be 
in  1872,  l8Ta.  No  intelligent  steps  toward  ascerUiiuing  that  ratio  were  ever  taken 
nnlil  I  made  niy  survey. 
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A  great  many  confusing  statements  have  been  made  to  me  abont 
this  rookery — more  than  in  regard  to  any  other  on  the  islands.  It  has 
been  said  with  much  pusitivenese  that  in  the  times  of  the  Russian 
rule  this  was  an  immense  rookery  for  St.  George,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  covered  the  entire  ground  between  that  low  plateau  to  the  north  and 
the  high  plateau  to  the  south,  as  indicated  on  the  map;  and  it  is  also 
cited  in  proof  of  this  that  the  main  village  of  the  island  for  many 
years,  thirty  or  forty,  was  placed  on  or  near  tlie  limited  drifting  sand- 
dune  tracts  just  above  Hie  plateau  to  the  westward.  Be  the  ease  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  for  a  great,  great  many  years  back  no  such 
rookery  has  ever  existed  here.  When  seals  have  rested  on  a  chosen 
piece  of  ground  lo  breed,  they  wear  off  the  sharp  edges  of  fractured 
basaltic  bowlders  and  polish  the  breccia  and  cement  between  them  so 


thoroughly  and  so  finely  that  years  and  years  of  chiseling  by  frost  and 
wvering  by  lichens  and  creeping  of  mosses  will  be  required  to  efface 
that  record.  Hence  I  was  able,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  natives 
*'  St,  Paul,  to  trace  out  those  deserted  fur-seal  rookeries  on  the  shores 
of  that  island.  At  Maroon  itch,  which  had,  according  to  their  account, 
hwD  abandoned  for  over  sixty  years  by  the  seals,  still,  at  their  prompt- 
ing, when  I  searched  the  shore,  I  found  the  old  boundaries  tolerably 
*e]l  defined.     I  could  find  nothing  like  them  at  Zapadnie. 

Zapaduie  rookery  in  July,  1873,  had  GOO  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  00 
'*et  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for  18,000  breeding  seals  and 
their  young.  In  1874  I  rcsurveyed  the  field  and  it  seeraed  very  clear 
'o  me  that  there  had  been  a  slight  increase,  perhaps  to  the  number  of 
''Mi,  according  to  the  expansion  of  the  superficial  area  over  that  of 
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Prom  Zapadnie  we  pass  to  the  north  shore,  where  all  the  other 
rookeries  are  located,  with  the  village  at  a  central  point  between  them 
on  the  immediate  border  of  the  sea.  And,  in  connection  with  this 
point,  it  is  interesting  to  record  the  fact  that  every  year,  until  recently, 
it  has  been  the  regular  habit  of  the  natives  to  drive  the  ' '  hoUuschickie  " 
over  the  2^  or  3  miles  of  rough  basaltic  uplands  which  separate  the 
hauling  ground  of  Zapadnie  from  the  village;  driving  them  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds  there,  in  order  to  save  the  delay  and  trouble  generally 
experienced  in  loading  these  skins  in  the  ope'h  bay.  The  prevailing 
westerly  and  northwesterly  winds  during  July  and  August  make  it, 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  a  marine  impossibility  to  effect  a  landing  at 
Zapadnie  suitable  for  the  safe  transit  of  cargo  to  the  steamer. 

This  3  miles  of  the  roughest  of  all  rough  walks  that  can  be  imagined 
is  made  by  the  fur  seals  in  about  seven  or  eight  hours,  when  driven  by 
the  Aleuts  and  the  weather  is  cool  and  foggy.  I  have  known  one 
Treasury  agent,  who,  after  making  the  trip  from  the  village  to 
Zapadnie,  seated  himself  down  in  the  barrabkie  there,  and  declared 
that  no  money  would  induce  him  to  walk  back  the  same  way  that  same 
day — so  severe  is  the  exercise  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it;  but  it 
exhibits  the  power  of  land  locomotion  possessed  by  the  "hoUu- 
schickie."^ 

Starry  Ateel.^  This  rookery  is  the  next  in  order,  and  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  one  on  St.  Greorge,  lying  as  it  does  in  a  bold  sweep 
from  the  sea,  up  a  steeply  inclined  slope  to  a  point  where  the  bluffs 
bordering  it  seaward  are  over  400  feet  high,  the  seals  being  just  as 
closely  crowded  at  the  summit  of  this  lofty  breeding  plat  as  they  are 
at  the  water's  edge.  The  whole  oblong  oval  on  the  side  hill,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  accompanying  survey,  is  covered  by  their  thickly  clus- 
tered forms.  It  is  a  strange  sight  also  to  sail  under  these  bluffs  with 
the  boat  in  fair  weather  for  a  landing;  and  as  you  walk  the  beach, 
over  which  the  cliff  wall  frowns  a  sheer  500  feet,  there,  directly  over 
your  head,  the  craning  necks  and  twisting  forms  of  the  restless  seals 
ever  and  anon,  as  you  glance  upward,  appear  as  if  ready  to  launch  out 
and  fall  below,  so  closely  and  boldly  do  they  press  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice.^    There  is  a  low,  rocky  beach  to  the  eastward  of  this 

*  The  peculiarly  rough  character  to  this  trail  is  given  by  the  large,  loose,  sharp- 
edged  basaltic  bowlders,  whick  are  strewn  thickly  over  all  those  lower  plateaus 
that  bridge  the  island  between  the  high  blnffs  at  Starry  Ateel  and  the  slopes  of 
Ahluckeyak  Hill.  The  summits  of  the  two  broader,  high  plateaus,  east  and  west 
respectively,  are  comparatively  smooth  and  easy  to  travel  over;  and  so  is  the  sea 
level  flat  at  Zapadnie  itself.  On  the  map  of  St.  George  a  number  of  very  small 
ponds  will  be  noticed;  they  are  the  fresh- water  reservoirs  of  the  island.  The  two 
largest  of  these  are  near  the  summit  of  this  rough  divide.  The  seal  trail  from 
Zapadnie  to  the  village  runs  just  west  of  them,  and  comes  out  on  the  north  shore, 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  hauling  grounds  of  Starry  Ateel.  where  it  forks  and 
unites  with  that  path.  The  direct  line  between  the  village  and  Zapadnie,  though 
nearly  a  mile  shorter  on  the  chart,  is  equal  to  5  miles  more  of  distance  by  reason 
of  its  superlative  rocky  inequalities. 

'StaiTy  Ateel,  or  Old  Settlement,  a  few  himdred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the 
rookery,  is  the  earthen  ruins  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlements  in  Pribilof's  time, 
and  which,  the  natives  say.  marks  the  first  spot  selected  by  the  Russians  for  their 
village  after  the  discovery  of  St.  George,  in  1786. 

*I  have  been  repeatedly  astonished  at  the  amazing  power  possessed  by  the  fur 
seal  of  resistance  to  shocks  which  would  certainly  kill  any  other  animal.  To 
explam  clearly,  the  reader  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  maps  that  there  are  a 
great  many  cliffy  places  between  the  rookeries  on  the  shore  lines  of  the  islands. 
Some  of  these  cliffs  are  more  than  100  feet  in  abrupt  elevation  above  the  surf  and 
rocks  awash  below.  Frequently  *'  hoUuschickie,"  in  ones,  or  twos,  or  threes,  will 
stray  far  away  back  from  the  great  masses  of  their  kind  and  fall  asleep  in  the 
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rookery,  over  which  the  ''holliischickie"  haul  in  proportionate  num- 
hers,  and  from  which  the  natives  make  their  drives,  coming  from  the 
village  for  this  purpose,  and  directing  the  seals  back  in  their  tracks.^ 
Starry  Ateel  has  500  feet  of  sea  and  cliff  margin,  with  125  feet  of 
average  depth,  making  ground  for  30,420  breeding  seals  and  their 
young. 

North  rookery. — Next  in  order  and  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
is  this  breeding  ground,  which  sweeps  for  2, 750  feet  along  and  around 
the  sea  front  of  a  gently  sloping  plateau,'-^  being  in  full  sight  of  and 
close  to  the  village.  It  has  a  superficial  area  occupied  by  77,000  breed- 
ing seals  and  their  young.  From  this  rookery  to  the  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  *'hollu8chickie"  are  driven 
which  are  killed  for  their  skins  on  the  common  track  or  seal-worn 
trail  that  not  onlv  the  "bachelors"  but  ourselves  travel  over  en 
route  to  and  from  Starry  Ateel  and  Zapadnie.     It  is  a  broad,  hard- 

tiiick  grass  and  herbage  which  covers  these  mural  reaches.  Sometimes  they  will 
lie  down  and  rest  very  close  to  the  edge,  and  then,  as  yon  come  tramping  along, 
you  discover  and  startle  them  and  yourself  alike.  They,  blinded  by  their  first 
transports  of  alarm,  leap  promptly  over  the  brink,  snortmg,  coughing,  and  spit- 
ting as  they  go.  Curiously  peering  after  them  and  looking  down  upon  the  rocks 
50  to  100  feet  below,  instead  of  seeing  their  stunned  and  motionless  bodies,  you 
will  invariably  catch  sight  of  them  rapidly  scrambling  into  the  water,  and,  when 
in  it,  swimming  off  like  arrows  from  the  bow.  Three  *'holluschickie"  were  thus 
inadvertently  surprised  by  me  on  the  edge  of  the  west  face  to  Otter  Island.  They 
plunged  over  from  an  elevation  there  not  less  than  200  feet  in  sheer  elevation,  and 
IdisSnctlysawthemfall.  in  scrambling,  whirling  evolutions,  down,  thumpingupon 
the  rocky 'shingle  beneath,  from  which  they  bounded  as  they  struck  like  so  many 
rubber  balls.  Two  of  them  never  moved  after  the  rebound'ceased,  but  the  third 
one  reached  the  water  and  swam  away  like  a  bird  on  the  wing.  While  they  seem 
to  escape  without  bodily  injury  incident  to  such  hard  falls  as  ensue  from  dropping 
TjO  or  60  feet  upon  pebbly  beaches  and  rough  bowlders  below,  and  even  greater 
elevations,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  internal  injuries  are  necessarily 
sustained  in  most  every  case,  which  soon  develop  and  cause  death.  The  excite- 
ment and  the  vitality  of  the  seal  at  the  moment  of  the  terrific  shock  are  able  to 
sustain  and  conceal  the  real  injury  for  the  time  being. 

'  Driving  the  **  holluschickie  "  on  St.  George,  owing  to  the  relative  scantiness  of 
hauling  area  for  those  animals  there  and  consequent  small  numbers  found  upon 
these  grounds  at  any  one  time,  is  a  very  arduous  series  of  daily  exercises  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  who  attend  to  it.  Glancing  at  the  map,  the  marked  consider- 
able distance,  over  an  exceedingly  rough  road,  will  be  noticed  between  Zapadnie  and 
the  village;  yet  in  1872  eleven  different  drives  across  the  island  of  400  to  500  seals 
each  were  nmde  in  the  short  four  weeks  of  that  8eason. 

The  following  table  shows  plainly  the  striking  inferiority  of  the  seal  life  as  to 
*S8Tegate  number  on  this  island  compared  with  that  of  St.  Paul: 

Number  of  ij^^^l^^Q, 
Rookeries  of  St.  Oeorge.  '    ^^^^^  \     .seals 

1873. 


driven. 


Zapadnie  (betweenJune  14  and  July  2«) 11  6,1M 

JUrryAteeKbetween  June6and  JnlySD) U  5,274 

Jiorth  rookery  (between  June  1  and  July  27) 16  4.818 

LittleEa^tem ...  I 

Oreat  Eastern  (between  June  5  and  July  38) ,  16  »,714 


.  The  same  activity  in  "sweeping"  the  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Paul  would  bring 
in  ten  times  as  many  seals  and  the  labor  be  vastly  less.  The  driving  at  St.  Paul 
»  generally  done  with  an  eye  to  securing  each  day  of  the  season  only  as  many  as 
can  be  well  killed  and  skinned  on  that  day,  according  as  it  be  warmish  or  cooler. 
*I  should  say  **  a  gently  sloping  and  alternating  bluff  plateau.''  Two  thousand 
feet  are  directly  under  the  abrupt  faces  of  low  cliffs,  while  the  other  750  feet  slope 
<lown  ffradually  to  the  water's  edge.  These  narrow  cliff  belts  of  breeding  fur  seals 
might  he  properly  styled  "rookery  ribbons." 

H,  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 — --7* 
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packed  erosion  through  tho  sphagnum  and  aerosa  the  rocky  plateaux — 
in  fact,  a  reffular  seal  road,  which  has  been  used  by  the  driversand  vic- 
timsduringthe  lasteightyorninetyyeara.  The  fashion  on  St.  George 
in  this  matter  of  driving  seals  is  quite  different  from  that  on  St, 
Paul.  To  get  their  maximum  quota  of  35,000  annually  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  natives  to  visit  every  morning  the  liauling  grounds  of 
each  one  of  these  four  rookeries  on  the  north  shore  and  bring  what 
they  may  find  back  with  them  for  the  day. 

Little  Eastern  rookery.' — From  the  village  to  the  eastward, 
about  half  a  mile  again,  is  a  little  eastern  rookery,  which  lies  on  a 


NORTH  ROOKBraC 

Scale. 

/'    X 

low  bluffy  slope  and  is  not  a  pieco  of  ground  admitting  of  much 
more  expansion.  It  has  Hiiperficial  area  for  the  reception  of  nearly 
13,il(K)  breeding  seals  and  their  young. 

The  Great  Eastern.— This  is  the  last  rookery  that  we  find  on  St. 
Gcoi^e.  It  is  an  imitation,  in  miniature,  of  Tolstoi  on  St.  Paul,  with 
the  exception  of  there  being  no  parade  ground  in  the  rear  of  any 
chai'acter  whatever.  It  is  from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  overlooking 
the  narrow  ribbou  of  breeding  seals  right  under  them  that  I  have 

'  The  site  of  this  breeding  ground  and  that,  of  the  marine  slope  of  the  killing 
prround.f  to  the  east  of  the  village  on  this  isUiid  is  where  sea  lions  held  escliisive 
possesrtion  prii.r  to  their  driving  off  liy  tiie  Russians — so  the  natives  afBrm.  The 
only  place  on  St.  George  now  where  the  Eiinifloplaa  breeds  is  that  one  indicated 
0:1  the  general  chart,  between  Uarden  Cove  and  Tolstoi  Mees. 
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^n  able  to  study  the  movements  of  the  fur  seal  in  the  water  to  my 

'leart's  content;  for  out  and  under  the  water  the  rocks,  to  a  consider- 

^We  distance,  are  covered  with  a  whitish  algoid  growth  that  rendera 

^^^  dark  bodies  of  the  swimming  seals  and  sea  lions  as  conspicuous 

^  is  the  image  thrown  by  a  magic  lantern  of  a  silhouette  on  a  screen 


Very  fiot  Ky.  -  L  ttxu.  »-ta  1 C   Gf^S^   '"-^ 


'■  '  ''  \ 
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prepared  for  its  reception.^    The  low,  rockj^  flats  around  the  pool  to 

'The  algoid  vegetation  of  the  marine  shores  of  these  islands  is  one  that  adds  a 
peculiar  charm  and  beauty  to  their  treeless,  sunless  coasts.  Every  kelp  bed  that 
iloatfl  raft-like  in  Bering  Sea  or  is  anchored  to  its  rocky  reefs  is  fairly  alive  with 
minute  sea  shrimps,  tiny  crabs,  and  little  shells,  which  cling  to  its  masses  of  inter- 
woven fronds  or  dart  in  ceaseless  motion  throna^h.  yet  within,  its  interstices.  It 
i«  my  firm  belief  that  no  better  base  of  operations  can  be  found  for  studying 
marine  invertebrata  than  is  the  post  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George:  the  pelagic  and 
the  littoral  forms  are  siTuply  abundant  beyond  all  estimation  within  bounds  of 
reason.  The  phosphorescence  of  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  surpasses,  in  continued 
strength  of  brilliant  illumination,  anything  that  I  have  seen  in  southern  and 
equatorial  oceans.  The  crests  of  the  long  unbroken  line  of  breakers  on  Lukannon 
Beach  looked  to  me,  one  night  in  August,  like  an  instantaneous  flashing  of  light- 
ning, between  Tolsti  Mees  and  Lukannon  head,  as  the  billows  successively  rolled 
in  and  broke.  The  seals  swimming  under  the  water  here,  on  St.  G^eorge  and 
beneath  the  Black  Bluffs,  streaked  their  rapid  course  like  comets  in  the  sky,  and 
every  time  their  dark  heads  popped  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  they  were  marked 
by  a  blaze  of  scintillant  light. 


{ 
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the  westward  and  northwest  of  the  rookery  seem  to  be  filled  up  with 
a  muddy  alluvial  wash  that  the  seals  do  not  favor;  hence  nothing  but 
"holluschickie"  range  round  about  them. 

Recapitulation. — In  recapitulation,  therefore,  the  breeding 
grounds  on  St.  George  Island,  according  to  the  survej^s  which  I  made 
between  the  12th  and  15th  of  July,  1873,  gave  the  following  figures. 
They  are  also,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  surveys  ever  made 
here: 


Breeding  grounds,  July  12-15, 1873. 


Zapadnio  rookery 

starry  A toel  rookery. 

North  rookery 


Little  Eastern  rookery. 
Great  Eastern  rookery. 


Total  seal  life  for  St.  G^eorge  Island,  breeding  seals  and  young. 
Grand  total  for  St.  Paul  Island,  brought  forward 


Grand  sum  total  for  the  Pribilof  Islands  (season  of  1873) 


Sea 
margin. 


Feet. 
600 
500 
750 
2,000 
750 
900 


Avera^ 
depth. 


Feet. 
00 
125 
150 
25 
40 
00 


Seals, 
male,  fe- 
male, 
and 
young. 


}  " 


18.000 
30,430 

77,000 

13.000 
25.000 


1«>3.430 
3.030,000 


3.193,4;» 


The  figures  above  thus  show  a  grand  total  of  3,193,420  breeding  seals 
and  their  young.  This  enormous  aggregate  is  entirely  exclusive  of 
the  great  numbers  of  the  nonbreeding  seals  that,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  are  never  permitted  to  come  up  on  those  grounds  which  have  been 
surveyed  and  epitomized  by  the  table  just  exhibited.  That  class  of 
seals,  the  "hoUuschickie,"  in  general  terms  all  males,  and  those  to 
which  the  killing  is  confined,  come  up  on  the  land  and  sea  beaches 
between  the  rookeries  in  immense,  straggling  droves,  going  to  and 
from  the  sea  at  irregular  intervals  from  the  beginning  to  the  closing  of 
the  entire  season.  The  method  of  the  "hoUuschickie"  on  these  haul- 
ing grounds  is  not  systematic — it  is  not  distinct,  like  the  manner  and 
law  prescribed  and  obeyed  by  the  breeding  seals,  which  fill  up  those 
rookery  grounds  to  the  certain  points  as  surveyed,  and .  keep  these 
points  intact  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time  during  the  height  of 
every  season  in  July  and  August;  but,  to  the  contrary,  upon  the  haul- 
ing grounds  to-day  an  immense  drove  of  100,000  will  be  seen  before 
you  at  English 'Bay,  sweeping  hither  and  surging  thither  over  the  pol- 
ished surface  which  they  have  worn  with  their  restless  flippers,  tra- 
cing and  retracing  their  tireless  marches.  Consequently  the  amount 
of  ground  occupied  by  the  "holluschickie"  is  vastly  in  excess  of  what 
they  would  require  did  they  conform  to  the  same  law  of  distribution 
observed  by  the  breeding  seals,  and  this  ground  is  therefore  wholly 
untenable  for  any  such  definite  basis  and  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
is  that  which  I  have  surveyed  on  the  rookeries.  Hence,  in  giving  an 
estimate  of  the  aggregate  number  of  "holluschickie"  or  nonbreeding 
seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  embracing,  as  it  does,  all  the  males  under 
6  and  7  years  of  age  and  all  the  yearling  females,  it  must  necessarily 
be  a  simple  opinion  of  mine,  founded  upon  nothing  better  than  my 
individual  judgment.     This  is  my  conclusion: 

The  nonbreeding  seals  seem  nearly  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
adult  breeding  seals;  but  without  putting  them  down  at  a  figure  quite 
so  high,  I  may  safely  say  that  the  sum  total  of  1,500,000,  in  round 
numbers,  is  a  fair  enumeration,  and  quite  within  bounds  of  fact. 
This  makes  the  grand  sum  total  o£  the  fur-seal  life  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  over  4,700,000. 
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The  increase  or-  diminution  of  the  seal  life,  past,  present, 
AND  prospective. — One  stereotyped  question  has  been  addressed  to 
me  universally  by  my  friends  since  my  retuni,  first  in  1873,  from  the 
seal  islands.  The  query  is:  **  At  the  present  rate  of  killing  the  seals, 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  are  exterminated;  how  much  longer  will 
they  last? "  My  answer  is  now  as  it  was  then,  "Provided  matters  are 
conducted  on  the  seal  islands  in  the  future  as  they  are  to-day,  100,000 
male  seals  under  the  age  of  5  years  and  over  1,  may  be  safely  taken 
every  year  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  regular  birth  rates,  or  natural  increase  thereon;  provided,  also, 
that  the  fur  seals  are  not  visited  by  any  plague,  or  pests,  or  any 
abnormal  cause  for  their  destruction,  which  might  be  beyond  the  con- 
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^rolof  men;  and  to  which,  like  any  other  great  body  of  animal  life, 
they  must  ever  be  subjected  to  the  danger  of."^ 

'The  thoaght  of  what  a  deadly  epidemic  would  effect  among  these  vast  congre- 
gations of  Pintiepedia  was  one  that  was  constant  in  my  mind  when  on  the  gi'ound 
«id  among  them.  I  have  found  in  the  British  Annals  (Fleming's) ,  on  page  17,  an 
®Jtract  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Trail:  *'  In  1833  i  inquired  for  my  old  acquaintances, 
JJe  seals  of  the  Hole  of  Papa  Westray,  and  was  informed  that  about  four  years 
oefore  they  had  totally  deserted  the  island,  and  had  only  within  the  last  few 
DJontha  begun  to  reappear.  ♦  »  *  About  fifty  years  ago  multitudes  of  their 
QWcasses  were  cast  ashore  in  every  bay  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
land, and  numbers  were  found  at  sea  in  a  sickly  state."  Thia  note  of  Trail  is  the 
^y record  which  I  can  find  of  a  fatal  epidemic  among  the  seals.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  fuppose  that  the  Pribilof  rookeries  have  never  suffered  from  distempers  in 
the  past,  or  are  not  to  in  the  future,  simply  because  no  occasion  seems  to  have 
ttrifloi  during  the  comparatively  brief  i)eriod  of  their  human  domination. 
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Loss  OF  LIFE  SUSTAINED  BY  THE  YOUNG  SEALS. — From  my  calcula- 
tions, given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  1,000,000  pups,  or  young  seals, 
in  round  numbers,  are  born  upon  these  islands  of  the  Pribilof  group 
every  year;  of  this  million,  one-half  are  males.  These  500,000  young 
males,  before  they  leave  the  islands  for  sea,  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  when  they  are  between  5  and  6  months  old,  fat  and  hardy, 
have  suffered  but  a  trifling  loss  in  numbers,  say  1  per  cent,  while  on 
and  about  the  islands  of  their  birth,  surrounding  which,  and  upon 
which,  they  have  no  enemies  whatever  to  speak  of;  but  after  they 
get  well  down  to  the  Pacific,  spread  out  over  an  immense  area  of 
watery  highways  in  quest  of  piscatorial  food,  they  form  the  mosthelj)- 
less  of  their  kind  to  resist  or  elude  the  murderous  teeth  and  carniver- 
ous  attacks  of  basking  sharks  ^  and  killer  whales.^  By  these  agencies, 
during  their  absence  from  the  islands  until  their  reappearance  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  July,  they  are  so  perceptibly  diminished  in 
number  that  I  do  not  think,  fairly  considered,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  legion  which  left  the  ground  of  their  birth,  last  October,  came  up 
the  next  July  to  these  favorite  landing  places;  that  is,  only  250,000 
of  them  return  out  of  the  500,000  born  last  year.  The  same  statement, 
in  every  respect,  applies  to  the  going  and  the  coming  of  the  500,000 
female  pups,  which  are  identical  in  size,  shape,  and  behavior. 

As  yearlings,  however,  these  250,000  survivors  of  last  year's  birth 
have  become  strong,  lithe,  and  active  swimmers;  and  when  they  again 
leave  the  hauling  grounds  as  before,  in  the  fall,  they  are  fully  as  able 
as  are  the  older  class  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  when  they  reap- 
pear next  year  at  least  225,000  of  them  safely  return  in  the  second 
season  after  birth;  from  this  on  I  believe  that  they  live  out  their  nat- 
ural lives  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  each ;  the  death  rate  now  caused 
by  the  visitation  of  marine  enemies  alfecting  them  in  the  aggregate 
but  slightly.  And,  again,  the  same  will  hold  good  touching  the 
females,  the  average  natural  life  of  which,  however,  I  take  to  be  only 
nine  or  ten  years  each. 

Out  of  these  225,000  young  males  we  are  required  to  save  only  one- 
fifteenth  of  their  number  to  pass  over  to  the  breeding  grounds  and 

'  Sommosus  inicroceplidlus.  Some  of  these  sharks  are  of  very  large  size,  uiid 
when  caught  by  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast,  basking  or  asleep  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  they  will,  if  transfixed  by  the  natives'  harpoons,  take  a  whole  fleet 
of  canoes  in  tow  and  run  swiftly  with  them  several  hours  before  exhaustion  ena- 
bles the  savages  to  finally  dispatch  them.  A  Hudson  Bay  trader,  William  Hanson 
(at  Fort  Alexander,  in  1865),  told  me  that  his  father  had  killed  one  in  the  smooth 
waters  of  Millbank  Sound  which  measured  24  feet  in  length,  and  its  liver  alone 
yielded  36  gallons  of  oil.  The  Somniosus  lies  motionless  for  long  intervals  in  calm 
waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  just  under  and  at  the  surface,  with  its  dorsal  fin 
clearly  exposed  above.  What  havoc  such  a  carnivorous  fish  would  be  likely  to 
effect  in  a  pod  of  young  fur  seals  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

-Orca  gladiator.  While  revolving  this  particular  line  of  inquiry  in  my  mind 
when  on  the  ground  and  among  the  seals,  I  involuntarily  looked  constantly  for 
some  sign  of  disturbance  in  the  sea  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  an  enemy: 
and,  save  seeing  a  few  examples  of  the  Orca,  I  never  detected  anything;  If  the 
killer  whale  were  common  here,  it  would  be  pacent  to  the  most  casual  eye,  because 
it  is  the  habit  of  this  ferocious  cetacean  to  swim  so  closely  at  the  surface  as  to  show 
its  peculiar  sharp  dorsal  fin  high  above  the  water.  Possibly  a  very  superficial 
observer  couM  and  would  confound  the  long,  trenchant  fluke  of  the  Orca  with  the 
stubby  node  upon  the  spine  of  the  humpback  whale,  which  that  animal  ex^bits 
only  when  it  is  about  to  dive.  Humpbacks  feed  around  the  islands,  but  not  com- 
monly—they are  the  exception.  They  do  not,  however,  molest  the  seals  in  any 
manner  whatever,  and  little  squads  of  these  pinnipeds  seem  to  delight  themselves 
by  swimming  in  endless  circles  around  and  under  the  huge  bodies  of  those  whales, 
frequently  leaping  out  and  entirely  over  the  cetacean's  back,  as  witnessed  on  one 
occasion  by  myself  and  the  crew  of  the  Reliance,  off  the  coast  of  Kadiak,  June, 
1874. 
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meet  there  the  225,000  young  females;  in  other  words,  the  polygamous 
habit  of  this  animal  is  such  that,  by  its  own  volition,  I  do  not  think 
that  more  than  one  male  annually  out  of  fifteen  born  is  needed  on 
the  breeding  grounds  in  the  future;  but  in  my  calculations,  to  be 
within  the  margin  and  to  make  sure  that  I  save  2-year-old  males 
enough  every  season,  I  will  more  than  double  this  proportion,  and  set 
aside  every  fifth  one  of  the  young  males  in  question ;  that  will  leave 
180,000  se^ls  in  good  condition  that  can  be  safely  killed  every  year 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  stock  itself 
forever  in  all  its  original  integrity.  ^ 

In  the  above  showing  I  have  put  the  very  extreme  estimate  upon 
the  loss  sustained  at  sea  by  the  pup  seals  too  large,  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain ;  but  in  attempting  to  draw  this  line  safely  I  wish  to  place  the 
matter  in  the  very  worst  light  in  which  it  can  be  put,  and  to  give  the 
seals  the  full  benefit  of  every  doubt.  Surely  I  have  clearly  presented 
the  case,  and  certainly  no  one  will  question  the  premises  after  they 
have  studied  the  habit  and  disposition  of  the  rookeries;  hence,  it  is  a 
positive  and  tenable  statement  that  no  danger  of  the  slightest  appre- 
ciable degree  of  injuiy  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  on  the  seal 
islands  of  Alaska  exists  as  long  as  the  present  law  protecting  it,  and 
the  management  executing  it,  continues. 

Course  pursued  by  the  seals  after  leaving  the  islands. — 
These  fur  seals  of  the  Pribilof  group,  after  leaving  the  islands  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter,  do  not  visit  land  again  until  the  time  of 
their'return  in  the  following  spring  and  early  summer,  to  these  same 
rookery  and  hauling  grounds,  unless  they  touch,  as  they  are  navi- 
gating their  lengthened  journey  back,  at  the  Russian  Copper  and 
Bering  islands,  700  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Pribilof  group. 
They  leave  the  islands  by  independent  squads,  each  one  looking  out 
for  itself.     Apparently  all  turn  by  common  consent  to  the  south,  dis- 
appearing toward  the  horizon,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the  vast  expanse 
l)elow,  where  they  spread  themselves  over  the  entire  North  Pacific 
as  far  south  as  the  forty-eighth  and  even  the  forty-seventh  paral- 
lels of  north  latitude.     Over  the  immense  area  between  Japan  and 
Oregon,  doubtless,  many  extensive  submarine  fishing  shoals  and  banks 
are  known  to  them.     At  least  it  is  definitely  understood  that  Bering 
Sea  does  not  contain  them  long  when  they  depart  from  the  breeding 
rookeries  and  the  hauling  grounds  therein.     While  it  is  carried  in 
Diind  that  they  sleep  and  rest  in  the  water  with  soundness  and  with 
the  greatest  comfort  on  its  surface,  and  that  even  when  around  the 
^and,  during  the  summer,  they  frequently  put  off  from  the  beaches  to 
take  a  bath  and  a  quiet  snooze  just  beyond  the  surf,  we  can  readily 

'  When  r^arding  the  subject  in  1872-73  of  how  many  surplus  young  males  could 
w  wisely  taken  from  the  Pribilof  stock,  I  satisfied  myself  that  more  than  100,000 
^d  be  drawn  upon  annually  for  their  skins,  and  hence  was  impressed  with  the 
Jjea  that  the  business  might  be  safely  developed  to  a  greater  maximum;  since 
tflen,  however,  I  have  been  giving  attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
Which  involves  the  market  for  the  skins  and  the  practical  working  of  any  sliding 
scale  of  increased  killing,  such  as  I  then  recommended.    A  careful  review  of  the 
whole  matter  modifies  my  original  idea  and  causes  me  to  think  that,  all  things 
conaderedfit  is  better  to  '*  let  well  enough  alone."    Although  it  would  be  a  most 
interesting  commercial  experiment  to  develop  the  yield  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  to 
their  full  capacity,  yet,  in  view  of  the  anomalous  and  curious  features  of  the  case, 
it  is  wiser  to  be  satisfied  with  the  assured  guaranty  of  perpetuation  in  all  original 
int^nity,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  gives  us  on  the  present  basis 
of  100,000,  than  to  risk  it  by  possibly  doublinc?  the  revenue  therefrom.    Therefore. 
I  am  not  now  in  favor  of  my  earlier  proposition  of  gradually  increasing  the  kill- 
ing, until  the  maximum  number  of  surplus  ' '  hollusc^ckie  "  should  be  ascertained. 
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agree  that  it  is  no  inconvenience  whatever,  when  the  reproductive 
functions  have  been  discharged  and  their  coats  renewed,  for  them  to 
stay  the  balance  of  the  time  in  their  most  congenial  element — the 
briny  deep. 

Natural  enemies  of  the  pur  seals. — That  these  animals  are 
preyed  upon  extensively  by  killer- whales  (Orcagladiaior),  in  especial, 
and  by  sharks,  and  probably  other  submarine  foes  now  unknown,  is 
at  once  evident;  for,  were  they  not  held  ki  check  by  some  such  cause, 
they  would,  as  they  exist  to-day  on  St.  Paul,  quickly  multiply,  by 
arithmetical  progression,  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  island,  nay, 
Bering  Sea  itself,  could  not  contain  them.  The  present  annual  kill- 
ing of  100,000  out  of  a  yearly  total  of  over  a  million  males  does  not, 
in  an  appreciable  degree,  diminish  the  seal  life,  or  interfere  in  the 
slightest  with  its  regular,  sure  perpetuation  on  the  breeding  grounds 
every  year.  We  may,  therefore,  properly  look  upon  this  aggregate  of 
four  and  five  millions  of  fur  seals,  as  we  see  them  every  season  on 
these  Pribilof  Islands,  as  the  maximum  limit  of  increase  assigned  to 
them  by  natural  law.  The  great  equilibrium,  which  nature  holds  in 
life  upon  this  earth,  must  be  sustained  at  St.  Paul  as  well  as  else- 
where. 

Food  consumed  by  the  fur  seals. — Think  of  the  enormous  food 
consumption  of  these  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds — what  an 
immense  quantity  of  finny  prey  must  pass  down  their  voracious  throats 
as  every  year  rolls  by!  A  creature  so  full  of  life,  strung  with  nerves, 
muscles  like  bands  of  steel,  can  not  live  on  air  or  absorb  it  from  the 
sea.  Their  food  is  fish,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  diet.  I 
have  never  seen  them  touch,  or  disturb  with  the  intention  of  touching 
it,  one  solitary  example  in  the  flocks  of  waterfowl  which  rest  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  all  about  the  islands.  I  was  especially  careful 
in  noting  this,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  canine  armature  of 
their  mouths  must  suggest  flesh  for  food  at  times  as  well  as  fish;  but 
fish  we  know  they  eat.  Whole  windrows  of  the  heads  of  cod  and 
wolf  fishes,*  bitten  off  by  these  animals  at  the  nape,  were  washed  up 
on  the  south  shore  of  St.  George  during  a  gale  in  the  summer  of  1873. 
This  pelagic  decapitation  evidently  marked  the  progress  and  the 
appetite  of  a  band  of  fur  seals  to  the  windward  of  the  island  as  they 
passed  into  and  through  a  stray  school  of  these  fishes. 

How  many  pounds  per  diem  is  required  by  an  adult  seal  and  taken 
by  it  when  feeding  is  not  certain  in  my  mind.  Judging  from  the  appe- 
tite, however,  of  kindred  animals,  such  as  sea  lions  fed  in  confinement 
at  Woodward's  Gardens,  San  Francisco,  I  can  safely  say  that  40  pounds 
for  a  full-grown  fur  seal  is  a  fair  allowance,  with  at  least  10  or  12 
pounds  per  diem  to  every  adult  female,  and  not  much  less,  if  any,  to 
the  rapidly  growing  pups  and  young  '  *  hoUuschickie. "  Therefore,  this 
great  body  of  four  or  five  millions  of  hearty,  active  animals  which 
we  know  on  the  seal  islands  must  consume  an  enormous  amount  of 
such  food  every  year.  They  can  not  average  less  than  10  pounds  of 
fish  each  per  diem,  which  gives  the  consumption,  as  exhibited  by  their 
appetite,  of  over  6,000,000  tons  of  fish  every  year.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  nature  should  do  something  to  hold  these  active  fishermen  in 
check?  2 

Pelagic  range  of  fur  seals  for  food. — During  the  winter  sol- 
stice— between  the  lapse  of  the  autumnal  and  the  verging  of  the  ver- 

^Anarrhicas  sp, 

^  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  placed  this  average  of  fish  eaten  i)er  diem  by  each 
seal  at  a  starvation  allowance,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  certain  minimnm  of  the 
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nal  equinoxes — in  order  to  get  this  enormous  food  supply,  the  fur  seals 
are  necessarily  obliged  to  disperse  over  a  very  large  area  of  fishing 
ground,  ranging  throughout  the  North  Pacific  5,000  miles  across 
between  Japan  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  In  feeding  they  are  brought 
to  the  southward  all  this  time,  and  as  they  go  they  come  more  and 
more  in  contact  with  those  natural  enemies  peculiar  to  the  sea  of  these 
southern  latitudes,  which  are  almost  strangers  and  are  really  unknown 
to  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea;  for  I  did  not  observe,  with  the  exception 
of  10  or  12  perhaps,  certainly  no  more,  killer  whales,^  a  single  marine 

whole  consamption.  If  the  seals  can  get  double  the  quantity  which  I  credit  them 
with  above,  startling  as  it  seems,  still  I  firmly  believe  that  they  eat  it  every  year. 
An  adequate  realization  by  icthyologists  and  fishermen  as  to  what  havoc  the  fur- 
seal  hosts  are  annually  making  among  the  cod,  herring,  and  salmon  of  the  north- 
west coast  and  Alaska  would  disconcert  and  astonish  them.  Happily  for  the  peace 
of  political  economists  who  may  turn  their  attention  to  the  settlement  and  growth 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  it  bids  fair  to  never  be  known  with  anything  like 
precision.  The  fishing  of  man,  both  aboriginal  and  civilized,  in  the  past,  present, 
and  prospective,  has  never  been,  is  not,  nor  will  it  be,  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
bncket  contrasted  with  the  piscatorial  labors  of  these  icthyophagi  in  those  waters 
adjacent  to  their  birth.  What  catholic  knowledge  of  fish  and  fishing  banks  any- 
one of  those  old  **8ee-catchie"  must  possess,  which  we  observe  hauled  out  on  the 
Pribilof  rookeries  each  summer.  It  has,  undoubtedly,  during  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  its  life,  explored  every  fish  eddy,  bank,  or  shoal  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  vast  immensity  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  It  has  had 
more  piscine  sport  in  a  single  twelvemonth  than  Izaak  Walton  had  in  his  whole 
Ufe. 

An  old  sea  captain,  Dampier,  cruising  around  the  world  just  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  wrote  diligently  thereof  (or  rather  one  Funnel  is  said  to  have  written 
for  him),  and  wrote  well.  He  had  freciuent  reference  to  meeting  hair  seals  and 
flea  lions,  fur  seals,  etc.,  and  fell  into  rei)eating  this  maxim,  evidently  of  his  own 
making:  **For  wherever  there  be  plenty  of  fysh,  there  be  seals."  1  am  sure  that, 
mdess  a  vast  abundance  of  good  fishing  ground  was  near  by,  no  such  congregation 
of  seal  life  as  is  that  under  discussion  on  the  seal  islands  could  exist.  The  whole 
eastern  half  of  Bering  Sea,  in  its  entirety,  is  a  single  fish-sjmwning  bank,  nowhere 
deroer  than  50  to  75  fathoms,  averaging,  perhaps,  40;  also,  there  are  great  reaches 
of  nshing  shoals  up  and  down  the  northwest  coast,  from  and  above  the  Straits  of 
Fnca,  bordering  the  entire  southern  or  Pacific  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The 
ag(p»ite  of  cod,  herring,  and  salmon  which  the  seals  find  upon  these  vast  icthyo- 
logical  areas  of  reproduction  must  be  simply  enormous,  and  fully  equal  to  the  most 
•rtravagant  demand  of  the  voracious  appetites  of  Cdllorhini. 

When,  however,  the  fish  retire  from  spawning  here,  there,  and  everywhere  over 
these  shallows  of  Alaska  and  the  northwest  coast,  along  by  the  end  of  September 
tolst  of  November  every  year,  I  believe  that  the  young  rur  seal,  in  following  them 
into  the  depths  of  the  great  Pacific,  must  have  a  i-eally  arduous  struggle  for  exist- 
ence—unless  it  knows  of  fishing  banks  unknown  to  us.  The  yearlings,  however, 
?nd  all  above  that  age,  are  endowed  with  sufficient  muscular  energy  to  dive  rapidly 
^  deep  soundings,  and  to  fish  with  undoubted  success.  The  pup,  however,  when 
jtjoos  to  sea,  5  or  6  months  old,  is  not  lithe  and  sinewy  like  the  yearling;  it  is 
pwgy  and  fat,  a  comparative  clumsy  swimmer,  and  does  not  develop,  1  believe, 
into  a  good  fisherman  until  it  has  become  pretty  well  sterved  after  leaving  the 
Pribilofs. 

1  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  fish  alone  constitute  the  diet  of  the 
Pribilof  pinnipeds;  I  know  that  they  feed,  to  a  limited  extent,  upon  crustaceans 
^<1  upon  the  squid  (Loligo),  also  eating  tender  algoid  sprouts;  I  believe  that  the 
P^P  seals  live  for  the  first  five  or  six  months  at  sea  largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon 
crustaceans  and  squids;  they  are  not  agile  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  fish  success- 
'^ly  in  any  great  degree  when  they  first  depart  from  the  rookeries. 

'But  1  did  observe  a  very  striking  exhibition,  however,  of  this  character  one 
^fternoon  while  looking  over  Lukannon  Bay.  I  saw  a  **  killer  "  chasing  the  alert 
"holluschickie  "  out  beyond  the  breakers,  when  suddenly,  in  an  instant,  the  cruel 
fetacean  was  turned  toward  the  beach  in  hot  pursuit,  and  in  less  time  than  this  is 
'ead  the  ugly  brute  was  high  and  dry  upon  the  sands.  The  natives  were  called, 
?fid  a  great  feast  was  in  prospect  when  I  left  the  carcass.  But  this  was  the  only 
[distance  of  the  orca  in  pursmt  of  seals  that  came  directly  under  my  observation; 
"fnce,  though  it  does  undoubtedly  capture  a  few  here  every  year,  yet  it  is  an  insig- 
nificant cause  of  destruction  on  account  of  ite  rarity. 
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disturbance,  or  molestation,  during  the  three  seasons  which  I  passed 
upon  the  islands,  that  could  be  regarded  in  the  slightest  degree  inim- 
ical to  the  peace  and  life  of  the  Pinnipedia;  and  thus,  from  my  obser- 
vation, I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  not  until  they  descend  well  to  the 
south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  in  the  North  Pacific,  that  they  meet 
with  sharks  to  any  extent,  and  are  diminished  by  the  butchery  of 
killer  whales.^ 

The  young  fur  seals  going  out  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  following 
in  the  wake  of  their  eldei-s,  are  the  clumsy  members  of  the  family. 
When  they  go  to  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  rest  much 
sounder  than  the  others;  and  their  alert  and  wary  nature,  which  is 
handsomely  developed  ere  they  are  two  seasons  old,  is  in  its  infancy. 
Hence,  I  believe  that  vast  numbers  of  them  are  easily  captured  by 
marine  foes,  as  they  are  stupidly  sleeping  or  awkwardly  fishing. 

Behavior  of  fur  seals  in  the  waters  around  the  islands. — 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  record  an  impression  very  strongly  made 
upon  my  mind  in  regaixl  to  their  diverse  behavior  when  out  at  sea, 
away  from  the  islands,  and  when  congregated  thereon.  As  I  have 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  they  are  practically  without 
fear  of  man  when  he  visits  them  on  the  land  of  their  birth  and  recrea- 
tion. But  the  same  seal  that  noticed  you  with  quiet  indifference  at 
St.  Paul  in  June  and  July  and  the  rest  of  the  season  while  he  was 
there,  or  gamboled  around  your  boat  when  you  rowed  from  the  ship 
to  shore,  as  a  dog  will  play  about  your  horses  when  you  drive  from 
the  gate  to  the  house,  that  same  seal,  when  you  meet  him  in  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  100  or  200  miles  away  from  here,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  to  the  southward  of  that  archipelago,  is  the  shiest  and 
wariest  creature  your  ingenuity  can  define.  Happy  are  you  in  getting 
but  a  single  glimpse  of  him  first;  you  will  never  see  him  after  until 
he  hauls  out  and  winks  and  blinks  across  Lukannon  sands.^ 

But  the  companionship  and  the  exceeding  number  of  the  seals,  when 
assembled  together  annually,  makes  them  bold,  largely  due  perhaps  to 
their  fine  instinctive  understanding,  dating  probably  back  many  years, 
seeming  to  know  that  man,  after  all,  is  not  wantonly  destroying  them, 
and  what  he  takes  he  only  takes  from  the  ravenous  maw  of  the  killer 


^  In  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  animals  year  before  last  14  small  harp  seals  were 
found.— Michael  Can^oU's  Report  of  Seal  and  Herring  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland. 

*When  fur  seals  were  noticed  by  myself,  far  away  from  these  islands  at  sea,  I  ob- 
served that  then  they  were  as  shy  and  as  wary  as  the  most  timorous  animal  which, 
in  dreading  man's  proximity,  could  be— sinking  instantly,  on  apprehending  the 
approach  or  presence  of  the  ship,  seldom  to  reappear  to  my  gaze.  But  when 
gathered  in  such  immense  numbers  at  the  Pribuof  Islands  they  are  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  creatures  wholly  indifferent  to  my  person.  It  must  cause  a 
very  curious  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  him  who  comes  for  the  first  time  during 
the  summer  season  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  where,  when  the  landing  boat  or 
lighter  carries  him  ashore  from  the  vessel,  the  whole  short  marine  journey  is  en- 
livened by  the  gambols  and  aquatic  evolutions  of  fur-seal  convoys  to  the  "bidar- 
rah,"  which  sport  joyously  and  fearlessly  round  and  round  his  craSt  as  she  is  rowed 
lustily  ahead  by  the  natives;  the  fur  seals  then  of  all  classes,  "hoUuschic^e," 
principally,  pop  their  dark  heads  up  out  of  the  sea,  rising  neck  and  shoulders  erect 
above  the  surface,  to  "peer  and  ogle  at  him  and  at  his  boat,  diving  quickly  to  reax>- 
pear  just  ahead  or  rjght  behind,  hardly  beyond  striking  distance  from  the  oars. 
These  gymoastics  of  Callorhinus  are  not  wholly  performed  thus  in  silence,  for  it 
usually  snorts  and  chuckles  with  hearty  reiteration. 

The  sea  lions  up  here  also  manifest  much  the  same  marine  interest,  and  give 
the  voyager  an  exhibition  quite  similar  to  the  one  which  I  have  just  spoken  of, 
when  a  small  boat  is  rowed  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  shore  rookery;  it  is  not, 
however,  so  bold,  confident,  and  social  as  the  fur  seal  under  the  circumstances, 
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whale  or  the  saw-tipped  teeth  of  the  Japan  shark.  As  they  sleep  in 
the  water  off  the  Straits  of  Fiica  and  the  northwest  coast  as  far  as 
Dixon's  Sound,  the  Indians  belonging  to  that  region  surprise  them 
with  spears  and  rifle,  capturing  quite  a  number  every  year,  chiefly 
pups  and  yearlings. 

Encysted  bullets,  arrows,  etc.,  in  fur  seals. — On  the  killing 
grounds  at  St.  George,  in  June,  1873,  the  natives  would  frequently  call 
my  attention  to  seals  that  they  were  skinning,  in  the  hides  of  which 
buckshot  were  embedded  and  encysted  just  under  the  skin  in  the 
blubber.  From  one  animal  I  picked  out  fifteen  shot,  and  the  holes 
which  the}-  must  have  made  in  the  skin  were  so  entirely  healed  over 
as  not  to  leave  the  faintest  trace  of  a  scar.  These  buckshot  were 
undoubtedly  received  from  the  natives  of  the  northwest  coast,  any- 
where between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The 
number  taken  by  these  hunters  on  the  high  seas  is,  however,  incon- 
siderable; the  annual  average,  perhaps,  of  5,000  skins  is  a  fair  figure — 
some  seasons  more,  some  seasons  less.  The  natives  also  have  found 
on  the  killing  grounds,  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  specimens  of  the 
implements  employed  by  the  Aleuts  to  the  southward,  such  as  tips  of 
birds'  spears  and  bone  lances,  comfortably  enc}  sted  in  the  blubber 
under  the  skin;  but  only  veiy  small  fragments  are  found,  because  I 
believe  any  larger  pieces  would  create  suppuration  and  slough  out  of 
the  wounds.^ 


and  utters  only  a  short,  stifled  growl  of  surprise,  perhaps:  its  mobility,  however, 
of  vocalization  is  sadly  deficient  when  compared  with  the  scope  and  compass  of  its 
valuable  relative  s  polyglot tis. 

The  hair  seals  {Phoca  vitulina)  around  these  islands  never  approached  our  boats 
in  this  manner,  and  I  seldom  caught  more  than  a  furtive  glimpse  of  their  short, 
bulldog  heads  when  traversing  the  coast  by  water. 

The  walrus  (Rosmarus  obesu^)  also,  like  Phoca  vitulina^  gave  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  sore  alarm  over  the  presence  of  my  boat  and  crew  anywhere  near  its 
proximity  in  similar  situations,  only  showing  itself  once  or  twice,  perhaps  at  a  sate 
distance,  by  elevating  nothing  but  the  extreme  tip  of  its  muzzle  and  its  bleared, 
popping  eyes  above  the  water:  it  uttered  no  sound  except  a  dull,  muffled  grunt,  or 
else  a  choking,  gurgling  bellow. 

*  Touching  this  matter  of  the  approximate  numbers  of  fur  seals  which  are 
annuidly  slain  in  the  open  sea,  straits,  and  estuaries  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  I  have,  necessarily,  no  definite  data  upon  which  to  base  a  calcula- 
tion: but  such  as  I  have  points  to  the  capture  every  year  of  1,000  to  1.400  young 
fur  seals  in  the  waters  of  Unimak  Pass,  and  as  many  in  the  straits  adjoining 
Borka  village,  by  the  resident  Aleuts.    These  are  the  only  two  points  throughout 
the  entire  Gentian  chain  and  the  peninsula  where  any  Callorhinusis  taken  by  the 
natives,  except  an  odd  example  now  and  then  elsewhere.    On  the  northwest  coast, 
between  San  Francisco  and  Prince  William  Sound,  the  fur  seal  is  only  apprehended 
to  any  extent  at  two  points,  viz,  off  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  10  to  20  miles  at  sea, 
Kweepmg  over  a  series  of  large  fishinj?  shoals  which  are  located  there,  and  in  that 
reach  of  water  between  Queen  Charlotte  Island  and  the  mouth  of  Dixon  Sound. 
Several  small  schooners  with  native  crews,  and  llie  Indians  themselves  in  their 
owii  canoes,  cruise  for  them  here  during  May  and  June  of  each  year.    How  many 
they  secure  every  season  is  merely  a  matter  of  estimation  and  therefore  not  a  sub- 
ject of  definite  announcement.    In  my  judgment,  after  carefully  investigating  the 
(mestion  at  Victoria  and  Port  Townsend  in  1874,  I  believe  as  an  average  that 
these  pelagic  fur  sealers  do  not  altogether  secure  5,000  animals  annually.    Those 
seals  killed  by  the  Aleuts  of  Makushin  and  Borka  settlements,  above  referred  to, 
are  all  pups  and  are  used  at  home,  none  being  exported  for  trade. 

The  last  record  which  I  can  find  of  fur  seals  being  taken  on  land  other  than  that 
o'  the  Pribilof  group  of  the  American  side,  is  the  following  brief  table  of  Tech- 
niaiuov,  who,  in  1863,  published  (in  two  volumes)  a  long  recapitulation  of  the 
Ha«8ian-America  D  ^'Jompany's  labors  in  Alaska,  as  illustrated  by  a  voluminous 
^ries  of  personal  letters  by  the  several  agents  of  that  company.    Techmainov 
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Increase  of  the  seal  life. — I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  human  management  to  promote  this  end  to  the  slightest 
appreciable  degree  over  its  present  extent  and  condition  as  it  stands 
in  the  state  of  nature,  heretofore  described.  It  can  not  fail  to  be 
evident,  from  my  detailed  narration  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  fur 
seal  on  these  islands  during  so  large  a  part  of  every  year,  that  could 
man  have  the  same  supervision  and  control  over  this  animal  during 
the  whole  season  which  he  has  at  his  command  while  thev  visit  the 
land  he  might  cause  them  to  multiply  and  increase,  as  he  would  so 
many  cattle,  to  an  indefinite  number — only  limited  by  time  and  the 
means  of  feeding  them.  But  the  case  in  question,  unfortunately,  is 
one  where  the  fur  seal  is  taken,  by  demands  for  food,  at  least  six 
months  out  of  every  year,  far  beyond  the  reach  or  even  cognizance  of 
any  man,  where  it  is  all  this  time  exposed  to  many  known  powerful 
and  destructive  natural  enemies,  and  probably  many  others,  equally 
so,  unknown,  which  prey  upon  it,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  well- 
recognized  law  of  nature,  keep  this  seal  life  at  a  certain  number — at  a 
figure  which  has  been  reached  for  ages  past,  and  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  future,  as  far  as  they  now  are — their  present'  maximum  limit 
of  increase,  namely,  between  four  and  five  million  seals,  in  round 
numbers.  This  law  holds  good  everywhere  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  regulating  and  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  life  in  the 
state  of  nature.  Did  it  not  hold  good,  these  seal  islands  and  all  Bering 
Sea  would  have  been  literally  covered,  and  have  swarmed,  like  the 
MediLSCb  of  the  waters,  long  before  the  Russians  discovered  them. 
But,  according  to  the  silent  testimony  of  the  rookeries,  which  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  seals,  and  the  noisy,  emphatic  assurance  of 


says  that  these  fur  seals  were  taken  on  the  Farralones,  which  are  small  islets  just 
abreast  of  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate,  California. 

Taken  on  the  Farralones,  California  Coast, 


Fur  seals. 


1834. 

1825. 

1836. 

1837. 

1828.  1820. 

1 

1830. 

1831. 

1B32. 

18,'B. 

1,050 

455 

290 

210   387 

1 

205 

118 

54 

1834. 


This  period  of  1824-1834  was  the  one  passed  by  the  Russians  in  their  occupation 
of  Ross  or  Bodega,  Cal.,  where  a  colony  was  engaged  in  raising  cereals  and  beef 
for  the  stations  in  Alaska.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  very  likelv 
many  of  the  specimens  of  Callorhinus  counted  in  this  table  were  shot  or  speared, 
as  they  now  are,  out  at  sea  off  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  number  is  insignificant, 
but  the  pelts  were  not  very  valuable  in  those  days,  and  probably  very  slight  exer- 
tions were  made  to  get  them,  or  otherwise  3,000  or  5,000  annually  could  have  been 
secured  at  sea  then,  as  they  are  to-day  by  our  people  and  the  Indians  of  Cape 
Flattery. 

The  record,  however,  of  killing  fur  seals  on  the  Farralones,  between  1806  and 
1837,  by  the  Russians,  who  were  established  then  at  Bodega.  Cal.,  is  an  honest  one. 
I  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  they  bred  there,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  did  not.  I  believe  that  when  small  squads  of  Callorhinus  ursinus 
hauled  out  on  the  Califomian  islets  they  did  so  lured  by  the  large  numbers  of 
breeding  Zalophus  and  the  Eumetopias,  which  repaired  there  then,  as  they  do  now, 
for  that  purpose.  Had  the  sea  lions  not  been  there,  m  the  manner  aforesaid,  the 
presence  of  fur  seals  on  North  American  land,  elsewhere  than  on  that  of  the  Prib- 
&of  fiproup,  would  not  have  been  thus  determined  and  established.  Again,  in  this 
connection  and  corroborative,  is  the  fact  that  in  1878  a  few  hundred  fur  seals 
were  taken  by  sea-lion  hunters  among  the  Zalophus  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Guade- 
loupe islands,  southern  Californian  coast.  I  am  assured  of  this  fact  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  gentleman  who  himself  purchased  the  skins  from  the  lucky  hunters. 
None  had  ever  been  seen  there  before  by  our  people,  and  none  have  been  taken 
since.    The  Russian  archives  give  no  testimony  on  this  score. 
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those  now  occupied,  there  were  no  more  seals  when  first  seen  here  by 
hnman  eyes  in  1786  and  1787  than  there  are  now,  in  1881,  as  far  as  all 
evidence  goes. 

Sites  op  abandoned  rookeries. — With  reference  to  the  amount 
of  ground  covered  by  the  seals,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Russians, 
I  have  examined  every  foot  of  the  shore  line  of  both  islands  w^here  the 
bones  and  polished  rocks,  etc.,  might  be  lying  on  any  deserted  areas. 
Since  then,  after  carefully  surveying  the  new  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  seals,  and  comparing  this  area  with  that  which  the}'  have 
deserted,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  for  the  last  ty^velve  or  fifteen 
years,  at  least,  the  fur  seals  on  these  islands  have  not  diminished,  nor 
have  they  increased  as  a  body  to  any  noteworthy  degree ;  and  through- 
out this  time  the  breeding  grounds  have  not  been  disturbed  except  at 
that  brief  but  tumultuous  interregnum  during  1868;  and  they  have 
been  living  since  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  natural  condition. 

Can  the  number  be  increased  ? — What  can  be  done  to  promote 
their  increase  ?  We  can  not  cause  a  greater  number  of  females  to  be 
])om  every  year  than  are  born  now;  w^e  do  not  touch  or  disturb  these 
females  as  they  grow  up  and  live;  and  we  never  will,  if  the  law  and 
present  management  is  continued.  We  save  double — we  save  more 
than  enough  males  to  serve;  nothing  more  can  be  done  by  human 
agency;  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  protect  them  from  their  deadly 
marine  enemies  as  they  wander  into  the  boundless  ocean  searching 
for  food. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  facts,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
quite  confidently,  that  under  the  present  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  sealing  interests  on  these  islands,  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  seal  life  thereon  will  amount  to  nothing iu  the  future;  that 
the  seals  will  exist,  as  they  do  exist,  in  all  time  to  come  at  about  the 
same  number  and  condition  recorded  in  this  monograph.  To  test  this 
theory  of  mine,  I  here,  in  the  record  of  my  surveys  of  the  rookeries, 
have  put  stakes  down  which  will  answer,  upon  those  breeding  grounds, 
as  a  correct  guide  as  to  their  present,  as  well  as  to  their  future,  con- 
dition from  year  to  year. 

Surveying  the  condition  of  the  rookeries. — During  the  first 

^eek  of  inspection  of  some  of  those  earliest  arrivals,  the  "  see-catchie," 

^hich  I  have  described,  will  frequently  take  to  the  water  'when 

^pproached ;  but  these  runaways  quickly  return.     By  the  end  of  May, 

however,  the  same  seals  will  hardly  move  to  the  right  or  left  when 

^ou  attempt  to  pass  through  them.     Then,  two  weeks  before  the 

females  begin  to  come  in,  and  quickly  after  their  arrival,  the  organi- 

^tion  of  the  fur-seal  rookery  is  rendered  entirely  indifferent  to  man's 

Presence  on  visits  of  quiet  inspection,  or  to  anything  else,  save  their 

^wn  kind,  and  so  continues  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Indifference  of  fur  seals  to  carrion  smells,  blood,  etc.-— I 
have  called  attention  to  the  singular  fact  that  the  breeding  seals  upon 
the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  are  not  affected  by  the  smell  of 
hlood  or  carrion  arising  from  the  killing  fields,  or  the  stench  of  blub- 
ber fires  which  bum  in  the  native  villages.     This  trait  is  conclusively 
^Unstrated  by  the  attitude  of  those  two  rookeries  near  the  village  of 
St.  Paul;  for  the  breeding  ground  on  this  spit,  at  the  head  of  the 
lagoon,  is  not  more  than  40  yards  from  the  great  killing  grounds  to  the 
eastward,  being  separated  from  those  spots  of  slaughter  and  the  sev- 
^lity  or  eighty  thousand  rotting  carcasses  thereon  by  a  slough  not 
^ore  than  10  yards  wide.     These  seals  can  smell  the  blood  and  car- 
^^aases  upon  this  field  from  the  time  they  land  in  the  spring  until  they 
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leave  in  the  autuTnn,  while  the  general  southerly  winds  waft  to  them 
the  odor  and  sounds  of  the  villa$i:e  of  St.  Paul,  not  over  200  rods  south 
of  them  and  above  them,  in  plain  sight.  All  this  has  no  effect  upon 
the  seals — they  know  that  the}'  are  not  disturbed — and  the  rookery, 
the  natives  declare,  has  been  slightly  but  steadily  increasing.  There- 
fore, with  regard  to  surveying  and  taking  those  boundaries  assumed 
by  the  breeding  seals  every  year  at  that  point  of  high  tide  and  great- 
est expansion,  which  they  assume  between  the  8th  and  15th  of  July, 
it  is  an  entirely  practicable  and  simple  task.  You  can  go  everywhere 
on  the  skirts  of  the  rookeries  almost  within  reaching  distance,  and 
they  will  greet  you  with  quiet,  inoffensive  notice,  and  permit  close, 
unbroken  observation,  when  it  is  subdued  and  undemonstrative,  pay- 
ing very  little  attention  to  your  approach. 

Yearly  changes  in  the  rookeries. — I  believe  the  agents  of  the 
Government  there  are  going  to  notice,  every  year,  little  changes  here 
and  there  in  the  area  and  distribution  of  the  rookeries.  For  instance, 
one  of  these  breeding  grounds  will  not  be  quite  as  large  this  year  as 
it  was  last,  while  another  one,  opposite,  will  be  found  somewhat  larger 
and  expanded  over  the  record  which  it  made  last  season.  In  1874  it 
was  my  pleasure  and  my  profit  to  retraverse  all  these  rookeries  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Paul,  with  my  field  notes  of  1872  in  my  hand,  making 
careful  comparisons  of  their  relative  size  as  recorded  then  and  now. 
To  show  this  peculiarity  of  enlarging  a  little  here  and  diminishing  a 
little  there,  so  characteristic  of  the  breeding  grounds,  I  reproduce  the 
following  memoranda  of  1874: 

Northeast  Point,  July  18, 1874. 

Contrast  on  St.  Paul  between  1872  and  1874.— Quite  a  strip  of  ground  near 
Webster's  house  has  been  deserted  this  season;  but  a  small  expansion  is  observed 
on  Hutchinsons  Hill.  The  rest  of  the  ground  is  as  mapped  in  1872,  with  no  note- 
worthy increase  in  any  direction.  The  condition  of  the  animals  and  their  young, 
excellent;  smaU  irregularities  in  the  massing  of  the  families,  due  to  the  heavy  rain 
this  morning;  sea  lions  about  the  same:  none,  however,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
point. 

The  aggregate  of  life  on  this  great  rookery  is,  therefore,  about  the  same  as  in 
1872;  the  •  *  holluschickie, "  or  klllable  seals,  hauling  as  well  and  as  numerously  as 
before.  The  proportions  of  the  different  ages  among  them  of  2, 3,  and  4  year  olds, 
pretty  well  represented. 

POLAVINA,  Jidy  18,  1874. 

Stands  as  it  did  Ip  1872;  breeding  and  hauling  grounds  in  excellent  condition; 
the  latter,  on  Polavina,  are  changing  from  the  uplands  down  upon  Polaviua  sand 
beach,  trending  for  3  miles  toward  Northeast  Point.  The  numbers  of  the  "  hollus- 
chickie'' on  this  ground  of  Polavina,  where  they  have  not  been  disturbed  for 
some  5  years,  to  mention,  in  the  way  of  taking,  do  not  seem  to  be  any  greater  than 
they  are  on  the  hauling  grounds  adjacent  to  Northeast  Point  and  the  village,  from 
which  they  are  driven  almost  every  day  durinpf  the  season  of  killing.  I  notice 
also  this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  **  holluschickie" — no  matter  how  cleanly 
the  natives  may  drive  the  seals  off  of  a  given  piece  of  hauling  ground  this  morning, 
if  the  weather  is  favorable,  to-morrow  will  see  it  covered  again  just  as  thickly; 
and  thus  they  drive  in  this  manner  from  Zoltoi  sands  almost  every  day  during  tfie 
killing  season,  generally  finding  on  the  succeeding  morning  more,  or  as  many, 
seals  as  they  drove  off  the  previous  dawn.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  **  hollus- 
chickie "  recognize  no  particular  point  as  favored  over  another  at  the  island  when 
they  land,  which  is  evidently  in  obedience  to  a  general  desire  of  coming  ashore  at 
such  a  suitable  place  as  promises  no  crowding  and  no  fighting. 

LuKANNON  AND  Ketavie,  July  19, 1874. 
Not  materially  changed  in  any  respect  from  its  condition  at  this  time  in  1872. 

Gorbotch,  July  19,  1874. 
Just  the  same.    Condition  excellent. 
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Reef,  July  19,  1S74. 
A  slight  contraction  on  the  sonth  sea  margin  of  this  ground;  compensated  for 
by  fresh  expansion  under  the  bluffs  on  the  northwest  side;  not  noteworthy  in 
either  instance.    Condition  excellent. 

NaH  Spbel,  July  20,  187 J^ 

A  diminution  of  one-half  at  least.  Very  few  here  this  year.  It  is  no  place  for 
a  rookery:  not  a  pistol  shot  from  the  natives'  houses,  and' all  the  natives'  childr€fn 
fooling  over  the  bluffs. 

Lagoon,  July  20, 1874, 

No  noteworthy  change;  if  any,  a  trifling  increase.  Condition  good.  AniwiRlft 
clean  and  lively. 

Tolstoi,  July  21,  187 J^ 

No  i>erceptible  change  in  this  rookery  from  its  good  shape  of  1872.  The  condi- 
tion excellent. 

Zapadnie,  July  22,  187 4. 

A  remarkable  extension  or  increase  I  note  here,  of  2,000  feet  of  shore  line,  with 
an  average  depth  of  50  feet  of  breeding  ground,  which  has  been  built  on  to  Upper 
Zapadnie,  stretching  out  toward  Tolstoi;  the  upper  rookery  proper  has  not  altered 
its  bearings  or  proportions;  the  sand  beach  belt  between  it  and  Lower  Zapadnie 
is  not  occupied  by  breeding  seals;  and  a  fair  track  for  the  '^holluschiclde,''  500 
feet  wide,  left  clear,  over  which  they  have  traveled  quite  extensively  this  season, 
some  20.000  to  25.000  of  them,  at  least,  lying  out  around  the  old  salt  house  to-day. 
Lower  Zapadnie  has  lost  in  a  noteworthy  degree  about  an  average  of  20  feet  of  its 
general  depth,  which,  however,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  swarming 
on  the  npper  rookery.  A  small  beginning  had  been  made  for  a'  rookery  on  the 
shore  just  south wet»t  from  Zapadnie  Lake,  in  1872,  but  this  year  it  has  been  sub^ 
stantially  abandoned. 

Contrast  on  St.  George  between  1873  and  1874.— An  epitome 
of  ray  notes  for  St.  George  gives,  as  to  this  season  of  1874,  the  follow- 
ing data  for  comparison  with  that  of  1873: 

Zapadnie,  July  8,  181  4, 

This  rookery  shows  a  slight  increase  upon  the  figures  of  last  year,  about  5,000. 
Fine  condition. 

Starry  Ateel,  July  6,  I874., 

No  noteworthy  change  from  last  year. 

North  Rookery,  July  6,  1874, 
No  essential  change  from  last  year.    Condition  very  good. 

Little  Eastern,  July  6,  I874. 
A  slight  diminution  of  some  2,000  or  so.    Condition  excellent. 

Eastern  Rookery,  July  7,  1874, 

A  small  increase  over  last  year  of  about  3,000,  only  trifling,  however:  the  aggre- 
gate seal  life  here  similar  to  that  of  tast  season,  with  the  certainty  of  at  least  a 
small  increase.  The  unusually  early  season  this  year  brought  the  rookery '  •  see- 
catchie*'  on  the  ground  very  much  in  advance  of  the  general  time;  they  landed  as 
early  as  the  10th  of  April,  while  the  arrival  of  the  cows  was  as  late  as  usual,  cor- 
responding to  my  observations  during  the  past  seasons. 

The  general  condition  of  the  animals  of  all  classes  on  St.  Qebrge  is  most  excel- 
lent— they  are  sleek,  fat,  and  free  from  any  disease. 

In  this  way  it  is  plain  that  practically  the  exact  condition  of  these 
animals  can  be  noted  every  season;  and  should  a  diminution  be 
observed,  due  to  any  cause,  known  or  unknown,  the  killing  can  be 
promptly  regulated  or  stopped  to  any  required  quota. 

Ten  years  have  passed  with  the  end  of  last  season  in  which  nearly 
100,000  young  males  have  been  annually  taken  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George — 75,000  from  the  former  and  25,000  from  the  latter,  as  a  rule — 
and  we  now  have  the  experience  with  which  to  enlighten  our  under- 
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standing  and  to  make  our  st<atement  correct.  That  affirmation  is,  that 
if  the  effect  of  annually  killing  100,000  young  male  seals  is  either  to 
increase  or  to  diminish  the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  it  can  not 
be  noticed;  it  has  not,  to  a  certaint}^  wrought  injury,  and  it  has  not 
promoted  an  increase.  I  advanced  this  hypothesis  in  1873,  and  I  now 
find  it  completely  verified  and  confirmed  by  the  united  intelligent 
testimony  of  those  who  have  followed  on  the  ground  in  my  footsteps. 

Pecuniary  value  of  the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. — 
The  theoretical  value  of  these  interests  of  the  Government  on  the  Pri- 
bilof Islands,  represented  by  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  fur  seals,  male  and 
female,  in  good  condition,  is  not  less  than  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000; 
taking,  however,  the  females  out  of  the  question  and  from  this  calcu- 
lation, and  looking  at  the  "  holluscliickie  "  alone,  as  they  really  repre- 
sent the  only  killable  seals,  then  the  commercial  value  of  the  same 
would  be  expressed. by  the  sum  of  $1,800,000  to  $2,000,000.  This  is  a 
permanent  principal  invested  here,  which  now  nets  the  public  treasury 
more  than  15  per  cent  annually;  a  very  handsome  rate  of  interest, 
surely. 

Strange  ignorance  of  their  value  in  18G7. — Considering  that 
this  return  is  the  only  one  made  to  the  Government  by  Alaska  since 
its  transfer,  and  that  it  was  never  taken  into  account  at  first  by  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  purchase  of  Russian  America,  it  is  in 
itself  highly  creditable  and  interesting.  To  Senator  Sumner  the 
friends  of  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  in  1867  delegated  the  task 
of  making  the  principal  argument  in  its  favor.  Everything  that  was 
written  in  strange  tongues  was  carefully  translated  for  the  choice  bits 
of  mention  which  could  be  found  of  Alaska's  value.  Hence  his  speech  ^ 
on  the  subject  possesses  this  interest:  It  is  the  embodiment  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  scraped  together,  having  the  faintest  shadow  of 
authenticity,  by  all  of  the  eager  friends  of  the  purchase,  which  gave 
the  least  idea  of  any  valuable  natural  resources  in  Alaska.  Therefore, 
when  in  summing  all  this  up  he  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
seal  islands  or  the  fur  seal  itself,  the  extraordinary  ignorance  at  home 
and  abroad  relative  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  can  be  well  appreciated. 

Thoughts  upon  the  possible  movements  of  the  fur  seals  in 
THE  FUTURE. — As  these  animals  live  and  breed  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  the  foregoing  studies  of  their  habits  declare  certain  natural 
conditions  of  landing  ground  and  climate  to  be  necessary  for  their 
existence  and  perpetuation.  From  my  surveys  made  upon  the  islands 
to  the  north,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence,  together  with  the  scien- 
tific and  corroborating  testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  all  of  the 
mainland  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  islands  contiguous,  including  the 
peninsula  and  the  great  Aleutian  archipelago,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  fur  seal  can  not  breed,  or  rest,  for  that  matter,  on  any 
other  land  than  that  now  resorted  to,  which  lies  within  our  boundary 
lines.  The  natural  obstaclesare  insuperable.  Therefore,  so  far  as  our 
possessions  extend,  we  have,  in  the  Pribilof  group,  the  only  eligible 
land  to  which  the  fur  seal  can  repair  for  breeding,  and  on  which,  at 
St.  Paul  Island  alone,  there  is  still  room  enough  of  unoccupied  rookery 
ground  for  the  accommodation  of  twice  as  many  seals  as  we  find  there 
to-day.  But  we  must  not  forget  a  very  importa-nt  prospect;  for  we 
know  that  to  the  westward  only  700  miles,  and  within  tiie  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  Russia,  are  two  other  seal  islands — one  very  large,  on  whieli 
the  fur  seal  regularly  breeds  also;  and  though  from  the  meager  testi- 
mony in  my  possession,  compared  with  St.  Paul,  the  fur  seal  life  upon 
them  is  small,  still,  if  that  land  within  the  pale  of  the  Czar's  dominion 
be  as  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  rookeries  as  is  that  of  St.  Paul, 
then  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  seal  life  on  Copper  and  Bering 
islands,  at  some  future  time,  may  not  be  greatly  augmented  by  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  our  own,  with  no  other  than  natural  causes 
operating?  Certainly,  if  the  ground  on  either  Bering  or  Copper  Island, 
in  the  Commander  group,  is  as  well  suited  for  the  wants  of  the  breed- 
ing fur  seal  as  is  that  exhibited  by  the  Pribilof  Islands,  then  I  say 
confidently  that  we  may  at  any  time  note  a  diminution  here  and  find 
a  corresponding  augmentation  there;  for  I  have  clearly  shown,  in  my 
chapter  on  the  habits  of  these  animals,  that  they  are  not  so  particu- 
larly attached  to  the  respective  places  of  their  birth,  but  that  they 
rather  land  with  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  that 
ground  as  a  whole. 

Need  of  more  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  Russian 
SEAL  islands. — ^If  we,  however,  possess  all  the  best  suited  ground ,  then 
we  can  count  upon  retaining  the  seal  life  as  we  now  have  it,  by  a  vast 
majority,  and  in  no  other  way;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  season 
may  oceur  when  an  immense  number  of  the  fur  seals,  which  have 
lived  daring  the  last  four  or  five  years  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  should 
be  deflected  from  their  usual  feeding  range  at  sea  by  the  shifting  of 
schools  of  fish  and  other  abnormal  causes,  which  would  bring  them 
around  quite  close  to  the  Asiatic  seal  grounds  in  the  spring;  and  the 
scent  from  those  rookeries  would  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
attraction  for  them  to  land  there,  where  the  conditions  for  their  breed- 
ing may  be  just  as  favorable  as  they  desire.  Such  being  the  case, 
this  diminution,  therefore,  which  we  would  notice  on  the  Pribilof 
group,  might  be  the  great  increase  observed  at  the  Commander  Islands, 
and  not  due  to  any  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  meu  in  charge 
of  these  interests.  Thus,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  definite 
knowledge  concerning  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  Kuriles  should 
be  gathered. 

If  we  find,  however,  that  the  character  of  this  Russian  seal  land  is 
restricted  to  narrow  beach  margins,  under  bluffs,  as  at  St.  George, 
then  we  shall  know  that  a  great  body  of  seals  wUl  never  attempt  to 
land  there  when  they  could  not  do  so  without  suffering,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  their  laws,  during  the  breeding  season.  Therefore,  with  this 
correct  understanding  to  start  on,  we  can  then  feel  alarmed  with  good 
reason  should  we  ever  observe  any  diminution,  to  a  note worty  degree, 
on  our  sea  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

Possible  deflection  of  seals  in  feeding. — I  do  not  call  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  with  the  slightest  idea  in  my  mind,  as  I  write,  of 
any  such  contingency  arising,  even  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come; 
but  still  I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  occur  any 
season.  But  the  seals  undoubtedly  feed  on  their  pelagic  fields  in  sys- 
tematic routine  of  travel  from  the  time  they  leave  the  Pribilof  Islands 
until  that  of  their  return.  Therefore,  in  all  probability,  unless  the  fish 
upon  which  they  are  nourished  suddenly  become  scarce  in  our  waters 
and  soundings,  the  seals  will  not  change  their  base,  as  matters  now  pro- 
gress; but  it  is  possible  for  the  finny  shoals  and  schools  to  be  so  de- 
flected from  their  migration  to  and  from  their  spawning  beds  as  to 
carry  this  seal  life  with  it,  as  I  have  hinted  above.    Thus  it  can  not 
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be  superfluous  to  call  up  this  question,  so  that  it  shall  be  prominent 
in  discussion  and  suggestion  for  future  thought. 

Need  of  careful  yearly  examination. — In  the  meantime  the 
movements  of  the  seals  upon  the  great  breeding  rookeries  of  St.  Paul 
and  those  of  St.  George  should  be  faithfully  noted  and  recorded  every 
year;  and  as  time  goes  on  this  record  will  place  the  topic  of  their 
increase  or  diminution  beyond  all  theory  or  cavil. 


manner  of  taking  the  seals. 

Exhibit  of  all  skins  shipped  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. — 
As  an  exhibit  of  the  entire  number  of  fur-seal  skins  taken  for  taxes 
and  sale  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  between  1797  and  1880,  inclusive, 
I  present  the  following  table,  which,  although  it  may  vary  from  the 
true  aggregate  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  j^ears 
covered  by  it,  I  am  nevertheless  satisfied  it  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  obtained.  Prior  to  the  j^ear  1868  it  will  be  noticed 
that  I  have  given  only  a  series  of  estimates  for  the  period  antedating 
that  year,  as  far  back  as  1862.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  I  can  find 
nowhere,  in  writing,  an  authenticated  recoi"d  of  the  catch.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  old  Russian  company  invariably  to  take  more  skins,  every 
year,  from  these  islands  down  to  Sitka  than  they  could  profitably  dispose 
of  annually  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  a  large  surplus  being  yearly 
left  over,  which  were  suffered  to  decay  or  be  destroyed  my  moths  and 
subsequently  thro>vn  into  the  sea.  I  can  only  judge,  therefore,  of 
what  they  took  in  that  period  from  what  I  know  they  had  on  hand 
in  their  salt  house  at  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  during  1867,  which  was 
40,000  to  48,000  skins;  and  this  the  natives  told  me  was  a  larger  aver- 
age than  they  had  taken  for  a  great  many  years  prior  to  that  date. 
Hence,  I  have  proportioned  it  back  to  the  last  record,  which  I  find  in 
Techmainov,  whose  figures,  embraced  in  the  three  periods,  from  1796 
to  1861,  have  been  given  as  copied  by  him  from  the  authentic  archives 
of  the  old  Russian  company.  He  is  careful  to  say,  in  this  connection, 
tliat  the  exhibit  does  not  show  all  skins  that  were  taken  from  the  seal 
islands,  but  only  those  which  the  Russians  took  for  sale  from  Sitka. 

And,  again,  other  Russian  authors,  rather  than  this  historian  of  the 
Russian  American  Company,  have  said  that  immense  numbers  of  fur- 
seal  skins — hundreds  of  thousands — were  frequently  accumulated  in 
the  warehouses  at  Sitka  only  to  decay  and  be  destroyed.  Their  aggre- 
gate can  not  be  estimated  within  any  bound  of  accuracy,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  sum  total  of  the  following  table.  What  we  have  taken 
on  the  island  since  1868  is  presented  below,  almost  correct.  In  the 
appendix,  where  I  give  a  short  digest  of  Professor  Nordenskiold's 
visit  to  Bering  Island,  will  be  found  another  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  skins  taken  from  those  Russian  Commander  Islands.  In  the 
following  table,  relative  to  the  Pribilof  group,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  gap  of  ten  years,  between  1786,  the  date  of  their  discovery, 
and  1805,  the  time  of  the  earliest  Russian  record.  How  many  were 
taken  then  there  is  not  the  faintest  evidence  in  black  and  white;  but 
we  do  know  that  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
up  to  1799  the  taking  of  fur  seals  on  lx)th  of  these  islands  progressed 
without  count  or  lists,  and  without  any  responsible  head  or  director, 
because  there  were  then,  upon  those  islands,  seven  or  eight  different 
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companies,  represented  by  as  many  agents  or  leaders,  and  all  of  them 
vied  one  with  the  other  in  taking  as  many  fur  seals  as  they  .could  :^ 

Fur-seal  skins  taken  from  Vie  PribUof  Islands  for  shipment  and  sale. 


Period. 


17»r-l«l  (34  year8)a 
18S1-1M2 « 21  years)« 
184^-1861  (19  year8)a 

1J« 

1?«3 

1J«4 

l«lS 

1806 


Number 
of  skina 


1,233,374 

4o8.;i02 
3?2,000 

r  30, 000 

?25,000 
?3tt.000 
?  40. 000 
Y42,000 


Period. 


1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 


Number 
of  skins. 


?48,000 
243,000 
87,000 
9,065 
68.000 
99,000 
99,630 
99,820 


Period. 


1875 

1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total 


Number 
of  skins. 


99,500 
99,00) 
83,500 
95,000 
99,968 
99,960 


3,561,061 


a  Including  about  5,000  annually  from  the  Commander  Islands. 

The  manner  in  which  the  seals  are  taken. — By  reference  to  the 
habit  of  the  fur  seal,  which  I  have  discussed  at  length,  it  is  now  plain 
and  beyond  doubt  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  males  which  are  born — 
and  they  are  equal  in  numbei*s  to  the  females  born — are  never  per- 
mitted by  the  remaining  third — strongest  by  natural  selection — to  land 
ux)on  the  same  breeding  ground  with  the  females,  which  always  herd 
thereupon  en  masse.  Hence  this  great  band  of  "bachelor"  seals,  or 
"holluschickie,"  so  fitly  termed,  when  it  visits  the  island  is  obliged  to 
live  apart  entirely,  sometimes  and  some  places  miles  away  from  the 
rookeries;  and  in  this  admirably  perfect  method  of  nature  are  those 
seals  which  can  be  properly  killed  without  injury  to  the  rookeries 
selected  and  held  aside  by  their  own  volition,  so  that  the  natives  can 
visit  and  take  them  without  disturbing  in  the  least  degree  the  entire 
quiet  of  the  breeding  grounds  where  the  stock  is  perpetuated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives 'capture  and  drive  the  **hollus- 
chickie"  up  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  slaughter  fields  near  the 
two  villages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  and  elsewhere  on  the  islands 
can  not  be  improved  upon.  It  is  in  this  way:  At  the  beginninjg  of 
ever>^  sealing  season — that  is,  during  May  and  June — large  bodies  of 
the  young  "bachelor"  seals  do  not  haul  up  on  land  very  far  from  the 
water — a  few  rods  at  the  most — and  when  these  first  arrivals  are  sought 
after  the  natives  in  capturing  them  are  obliged  to  approach  slyly  and 
run  quickly  between  the  dozing  seals  and  the  surf  before  they  can  take 
alarm  and  bolt  into  the  sea.  In  this  manner  a  dozen  Aleuts  running 
down  the  sand  beach  of  English  Bay  in  the  early  morning  of  some 
June  day  will  turn  back  from  the  water  thousands  of  seals,  just  as  the 
mold  board  of  a  plow  lays  over  and  back  a  furrow  of  earth.  When 
the  sleeping  seals  are  first,  startled  they  arise  and  seeing  men  between 
them  and  the  water  immediately  turn,  lope,  and  scramble  rapidly  back 

'  The  attempt  on  my  part  to  get  an  authentic  list  of  the  numbers  of  fur  seals 
slain  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  prior  to  1868  has  simply  been,  to  my  mind,  a  par- 
tial failure.  My  investigation  and  search  for  such  record  has  satisfied  me  that  it 
does  not  exist.  Memoranda  of  shipments  only,  each  season,  were  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  Russian  company  when  the  vessels  took  those  skins  from  the  seal 
i^ands  to  Sitka,  and  of  these  skins  again  count  was  only  made  of  such  as  were 
exported  to  China  or  Russia,  no  mention  being  made  anywhere  of  the  number 
which  was  consumed  in  Alaska  b^  the  company's  large  force  of  attaches,  or  else 
destroyed  at  New  Archangel.  This  method  of  accounting  for  the  yield  from  the 
Pribilof s  from  1806  or  1817  up  to  1867  naturally  confuses  a  correct  determination  as 
to  the  sum  total— renders  it,  perhaps,  very  inaccurate.  This  explanation  is,  at 
least,  due  to  the  reader. 
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up  and  over  the  land.  The  natives  then  leisurely  walk  on  the  flanks 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  drove  thus  secured,  directing  and  driving  it  over 
to  the  killing  grounds,  close  by  the  village.* 

Progression  of  a  seal  drive. — A  drove  of  seals  on  hard  or  firm 
grassy  ground,  in  cool  and  moist  weather,  may  be  driven  with  safety 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour.  They  can  be  urged  along,  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  many  lives,  however,  at  the  speed  of  a  mile  or 
a  mUe  and  a  quarter  per  hour;  but  this  is  seldom  done.  An  old  bull 
seal,  fat  and  unwieldy,  can  not  travel  with  the  younger  ones,  though 
it  can  lope  or  gallop  as  it  starts  across  the  ground  as  fast  as  an  ordi- 
nary man  can  run  over  100  yards;  but  then  it  fails  utterly,  falls  to 
the  earth  supine,  entirely  exhausted,  hot,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

The  '*holluschickie"  are  urged  along  over  the  path  leading  to  the 
killing  grounds  with  very  little  trouble,  and  require  only  three  or  four 
men  to  guide  and  secure  as  many  thousand  at  a  time.  They  are  per- 
mitted frequently  to  halt  and  cool  off,  as  heating  them  injures  their 
fur.  These  seal  halts  on  the  rpad  always  impressed  me  with  a  species 
of  sentimentalism  and  regard  for  the  creatures  themselves.  The  men 
dropping  back  for  a  few  moments,  the  awkward  shambling  and  scuf- 
fling of  the  march  at  once  ceases,  and  the  seals  stop  in  their  tracks  to 
fan  themselves  with  their  hind-flippers,  while  their  heaving  flanks 
give  rise  to  subdued  panting  sounds.  As  soon  as  they  apparently 
cease  to  gasp  for  want  of  breath  and  are  cooled  off  comparatively 
the  natives  step  up  once  more,  clatter  a  few  bones  with  a  shout  along 

*  The  task  of  getting  up  early  in  the  morning  and  going  ont  to  the  several  haul- 
ing grounds,  closely  sidjacent,  is  really  all  there  is  of  the  labor  involved  in  securing 
the  number  of  seals  required  for  the  day's  work  on  the  killing  grounds.  The  two, 
three,  or  four  natives  upon  whom,  in  rotation,  this  duty  is  devolved  by  the  order 
of  their  chief,  rise  at  first  glimpse  q^  dawn,  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  and  hasten 
over  to  Lukannon,  Tolstoi,  or  Zoltoi,  as  the  case  may  be,  **  walk  out "  their  **hol- 
luschickie,''  and  have  them  duly  on  the  slaughtering  field  before  6  or  7  o'clock,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  morning.  In  favorable  weather  the  **  drive  "  from  Tolstoi  consumes 
two  and  a  half  to  three  hours'  time;  from  Lukannon  about  two  hours,  and  is  often 
done  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  Zoltoi  is  so  near  by  that  the  time  is  merely 
nominal. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  among  the  white  residents  of  St.  Paul,  when  I  first 
landed  and  the  sealing  season  opened,  about  the  necessity  of  **  resting  *'  the  hauling 
grounds.  In  other  words,  they  said  that  if  the  seals  were  driven  in  repeated  daily 
rotation  from  any  one  of  the  hauling  grounds  that  this  would  so  disturb  these 
animals  as  to  prevent  their  coming  to  any  extent  again  thereon  durinf^  the  rest 
of  the  season.  This  theory  seemed  rational  enough  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my 
investigations  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  question  its  accuracy,  but  subsequent 
observation  directed  to  this  point  particularly  satisfied  me  and  the  sealers  them- 
selves with  whom  I  was  associated  that  the  driving  of  the  seals  had  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  hauling  which  took  place  soon  or  immediately  after  the  field,  for  the 
hour,  had  been  swept  clean  of  seals  by  the  drivers.  If  the  weather  was  favorable 
for  landing,  i.  e.,  cool,  moist,  and  foggy,  the  fresh  hauling  of  the  "hoUuschickie" 
would  cover  the  bare  pounds  again  in  a  very  short  space  of  time— sometimes  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  driving  of  every  seal  from  Zoltoi  sands  over  to  the  killing  fields 
adjacent  those  dunes  and  the  beach  in  question  would  be  swarming  anew  with 
fresh  arrivals.  If,  however,  the  weather  is  abnormally  warm  and  sunny  during 
its  prevalence,  even  if  for  several  consecutive  days,  no  seals  to  speak  of  will  haul 
out  on  the  emptied  space.  Indeed,  if  these  *^holluschickie"  had  not  been  taken 
away  by  man  from  Zoltoi  or  any  other  hauling  ground  on  the  islands  when 
'*  tayopli "  weather  prevailed,  most  of  those  seals  would  have  vacated  their  terres- 
trial loafing  places  for  the  cooler  embraces  of  the  sea.  The  importance  of  clearly 
understanding  this  fact  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  **  holluschickie  "  to  haul  promptly 
out  on  steadily  "swept"  ground,  provided  the  weather  is  inviting,  is  very  great, 
because  when  not  understood  it  was  deemed  necessary,  even  as  late  as  the  season 
of  1872,  to  "  rest "  the  hauling  grounds  near  the  village  (from  which  all  the  driving 
has  been  made  since) ,  and  make  trips  to  far  away  Polavina  and  distant  Zapadnie — 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  human  time  and  a  causeless  infliction  of  physical 
misery  upon  phocine  backs  and  flippers. 
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the  line,  and  the  seal  shamble  begins  again — their  march  to  death  and 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  taken  np  anew. 

Docility  of  fur  seals  when  driven. — I  was  also  impressed  by 
the  singular  docility  and  amiability  of  these  animals  when  driven 
along  the  road.  They  never  show  fight  any  more  than  a  flock  of  sheep 
would  do.  If,  however,  a  few  old  seals  get  mixed  in,  they  usually  get 
80  weary  that  they  prefer  to  come  to  a  standstill  and  fight  rather  than 
move.  Otherwise  no  sign  whatever  of  resistance  is  made  by  the  drove 
from  the  moment  it  is  intercepted  and  turned  up  from  the  hauling 
gronnds  to  the  time  of  its  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  sealing  gang. 
This  disposition  of  the  old  seals  to  fight  rather  than  endure  the 
panting  torture  of  travel  is  of  great  advantage  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned; for  they  are  worthless  commercially,  and  the  natives  are  onl}'^ 
too  glad  to  let  them  drop  behind,  where  they  remain  unmolested, 
eventually  returning  to  the  sea.  The  fur  on  them  is  of  little  or  no 
value;  their  under  wool  being  very  much  shorter,  coarser,  and  more 
scant  than  in  the  younger,  especially  so  on  the  posterior  parts  along 

\      the  median  line  of  the  back. 

f  Change  in  pelage. — This  change  for  the  worse  or  deterioration  of 
the  pelage  of  the  fur  seal  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
their  age.     It  is  thickest  and  finest  in  texture  during  the  third  and 

I       fourth  year  of  life;  hence  in  driving  the  seals  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 

\      ^ieorge  up  from  the  hauling  grounds  the  natives  make,  as  far  as 

!      practicable,  a  selection  from  males  of  that  age. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  to  get  them  all  of  one  age  without 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  stir  and  bustle,  which  the  Aleuts  do  not 
I'ke  to  precipitate ;  hence  the  drive  will  be  found  to  consist  usually 
of  a  bare  majority  of  3  and  4  year  olds,  the  rest  being  2-year-olds  prin- 
cipally, and  a  very  few,  at  wide  intervals,  5-year-olds,  the  yearlings 
seldom  ever  getting  mixed  up. 

Method  op  land  travel. — As  the  drove  progresses  along  the 
path  to  the  slaughtering  grounds  the  seals  all  move  in  about  the  same 
^^y.  They  go  ahead  with  a  kind  of  walking  step  and  a  sliding,  sham- 
^Wng  gallop.  The  progression  of  the  whole  caravan  is  a  succession 
0^  starts,  spasmodic  and  irregular,  made  every  few  minutes,  the  seals 
lousing  to  catch  their  breath  and  make,  as  it  were,  a  plaintive  sur- 
^'^y  and  mute  protest.     Every  now  and  tlien  a  seal  will  get  weak  in 

r  ^fce  lumbar  region,  then  drag  its  posteriors  along  for  a  short  distance, 
finally  drop  breathless  and  exhausted,  quivering  and  panting,  not  to 
^yivefor  hours — days,  perhaps — and  often  never.  During  the  driest 
^Hving  days,  or  those  days  when  the  temperature  does  not  combine 
^ith  wet  fog  to  keep  the  path  moist  and  cool,  quite  a  large  number 
^f  the  weakest  animals  in  the  drove  will  be  thus  laid  out  and  left  on 
^fce  track.  If  one  of  these  prostrate  seals  is  not  too  much  heated  at 
^he  time,  the  native  driver  usually  taps  the  beast  over  the  head  and 
'Amoves  its  skin.  * 

,  'The  fnr  seal,  like  all  of  the  pinnipeds,  has  no  sweat  glands;  hence,  when  it  is 
Jilted,  it  cools  off  by  the  same  process  of  panting  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
^^  dog,  accompaniea  by  the  fanning  that  I  have  hitherto  fully  described;  the 
^^yj  breathing  and  low  granting  of  a  tired  drove  of  seals  on  a  warmer  day  than 
J^nal  can  be  heard  several  hundred  yards  away.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
J^  hair  and  fur  will  come  out  of  the  skin  of  a  blood-heated  seal—literally  rubs 
J'^y  off  at  a  touch  of  the  finger.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  3-year-old  **  holluschak" 
^^U  in  its  tracks  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon  while  being  driven  to  the  village  killing 
Stoonds.  I  asked  that  it  be  skinned  with  special  reference  to  mounting;  accord- 
Wy,  a  native  was  sent  for,  who  was  on  the  spot,  knife  in  hand,  within  less  than 
Jhirty  minutes  from  the  moment  that  this  seal  fell  in  the  road;  yet,  soon  after  lie 
had  got  fairly  to  work,  patches  ( f  the  fur  and  hair  came  off  here  and  there 
^here\er  he  chanced  to  clutch  the  skin. 
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Prostration  of  fur  seals  by  heat. — This  prostration  from 
exertion  will  always  happen,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  driven; 
and  in  the  longer  drives,  such  as  2^  and  5  miles,  from  Zapadnie  on  the 
west  or  Polavina  on  the  north  to  the  village  at  St.  Paul,  as  much  as 
3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  drive  will  thus  be  dropped  on  the  road; 
hence  I  feel  satisfied,  from  my  observation  and  close  attention  to  this 
feature,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  that  are  thus  rejected 
from  the  drove  and  are  able  to  rally  and  return  to  the  water  die  sub- 
sequently from  internal  injuries  sustained  on  the  trip,  superinduced 
by  this  overexertion.  I  therefore  think  it  highly  improper  and 
impolitic  to  extend  drives  of  the  "holluschickie"  over  any  distance 
on  St.  Paul  Island  exceeding  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  better 
for  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  business  too,  that  salt  houses  be 
erected  and  killing  grounds  established  contiguous  to  all  of  the  great 
hauling  grounds,  2  miles  distant  from  the  village  on  St.  Paul  Island, 
should  the  business  ever  be  developed  above  the  present  limit  or 
should  the  exigencies  of  the  future  require  a  quota  from  all  these 
places,  in  order  to  make  up  the  100,000  which  may  be  lawfully  taken. 

Abundant  supply  of  "  holluschickie." — As  matters  are  to-day, 
100,000  seals  alone  on  St.  Paul  can  be  taken  and  skinned  in  less  than 
forty  working  days  within  a  radius  of  1^  miles  from  the  village  and 
from  the  salt  house  at  Northeast  Point;  hence  the  driving,  with  the 
exception  of  two  experimental  droves  which  I  witnessed  in  1872,  has 
never  been  made  from  longer  distances  than  Tolstoi  to  the  eastward, 
Lukannon  to  the  northward,  and  Zoltoi  to  the  southward,  of  the  kill- 
ing grounds  at  St.  Paul  village.  Should,  however,  an  abnormal  sea- 
son recur,  in  which  the  larger  proportion  of  days  during  the  right 
period  for  taking  the  skins  be  warmish  and  dry,  it  might  be  necessar}^ 
in  order  to  get  even  75,000*seals  within  the  twenty-eight  or  thirty  days 
of  their  prime  condition,  for  drives  to  be  made  from  the  other  great 
hauling  grounds  to  the  westward  and  northward,  which  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  sealers. 

Killing  the  seals. — The  seals,  when  finally  driven  up  on  those 
flats  between  the  east  landing  and  the  village,  and  almost  under  the 
windows  of  the  dwellings,  are  herded  there  until  cool  and  rested.  The 
drives  are  usually  made  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  first  break- 
ing of  day,  which  is  half  past  1  to  2  o'clock  of  June  and  July  in  these 
latitudes.  They  arrive  and  cool  off  on  the  slaughtering  grounds,  so 
that  by  6  or  7  o'clock,  after  breakfast,  the  able-bodied  male  popula- 
tion turn  out  from  the  village  and  go  down  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
slaughter.  The  men  are  dressed  in  their  ordinary  working  garb  of 
thick  flannel  shirts,  stout  cassimere  or  canvas  pants,  over  which  the 
*  *  tarbossa  "  boots  are  drawn.  If  it  rains,  they  wear  their ' '  kamlaikas, " 
made  of  the  intestines  and  throats  of  the  sea  lion  and  fur  seal.  Thus 
dressed,  they  are  each  armed  with  a  club,  a  stout  oaken  or  hickory 
bludgeon,  which  have  been  made  particularly  for  the  purpose  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  imported  here  for  this  especial  service.  These 
sealing  clubs  are  about  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  3  inches  in  diameter  at 
their  heads,  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's  forearm  where  they  are 
grasped  by  the  hands.  Each  native  also  has  his  stabbing  knife,  his 
skinning  knife,  and  his  whetstone.  These  are  laid  upon  the  grass  con- 
venient when  the  work  of  braining  or  knocking  the  seals  down  is  in 
progress.  This  is  all  the  apparatus  which  they  have  for  killing  and 
skinning. 

The  killing  gang  at  work. — When  the  men  gather  for  work 
they  are  under  the  control  of  their  chosen  foremen  or  chiefs;  usually 
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on   St.  Paul,  divided  into  two  working  parties  at  tlie  village  and  a 
subpartj^  at  Northeast  Point,  where  another  salt  house  and  slaughter- 
ing field  is  established.     At  the  signal  of  the  chief  the  work  of  the 
day  begins  by  the  men  stepping  into  the  drove,  corraled  on  the  flats, 
and,  driving  out  from  it  100  or  150  seals  at  a  time,  make  what  they 
call  a  ^'pod,"  which  they  surround  in  a  circle,  huddling  the  seals  one 
on   another  as  they  narrow  it  down,  until  they  are  directly  within 
reach  and  under  their  clubs.     Then  the  chief,  after  he  has  cast  his 
exx>erienced  eye  over  the  struggling,  writhing  *'kautickie"  in  the 
center,  passes  the  word  that  such  and  such  a  seal  is  bitten,  that  such 
and  such  a  seal  is  too  young,  that  such  and  such  a  seal  is  too  old;  the 
attention  of  his  men  being  called  to  these  points,  he  gives  the  word 
**  Strike! "  and  instantly  the  heavy  clubs  come  down  all  around,  and 
every  one  that  is  eligible  is  stretched  out  stunned  and  motionless,  in 
less  time,  reallj',  than  I  take  to  tell  it.     Those  seals  spared  by  order 
of  the  chief  now  struggle  from  under  and  over  the  bodies  of  their 
insensible  companions  and  pass,  hustled  off  by  the  natives,  back  to 
the  sea.^ 

Method  of  Aleuts  in  skinning  fur  seals. — The  clubs  are 
droi>ped,  the  men  seize  the  prostrate  seals  by  the  hind  flippers  and 
drag  them  out,  so  they  are  spread  on  the  ground  without  touching 
each  other;  then  every  sealer  takes  his  knife  and  drives  it  into  the 
heart  at  a  point  between  the  fore  flippers  of  each  stunned  form;  the 
blood  gushes  forth,  and  the  quivering  of  the  animal  presently  ceases. 
A  single  stroke  of  a  heavy  oak  bludgeon,  well  and  fairly  delivered, 
will  crush  in  at  once  the  slight,  thin  bones  of  a  fur  seal's  skull,  and 
lay  the  creature  out  almost  lifeless.  These  blows  are,  however, 
usually  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  each  animal,  but  they  are 
very  quickly  done.  The  bleeding,  which  is  immediately  effected,  is 
so  speedily  undertaken  in  order  that  the  strange  reaction,  which  the 
sealers  call  *' heating,"  shall  be  delayed  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  or 
until  the  seals  can  all  be  drawn  out  and  laid  in  some  disposition  for 
skinning. 

I  have  noticed  that  within  less  than  thirty  minutes  from  the  time 
a  perfectly  sound  seal  was  knocked  down  it  had  so  "heated,"  owing 
to  the  day  being  warmer  and  drier  than  usual,  that,  when  touching  it 
with  my  foot,  great  pat<?hes  of  hair  and  fur  scaled  off.  This  is  a 
rather  exceptionally  rapid  metamorphosis — it  will,  however,  take 
place  in  every  instance  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
these  warm  days  after  the  first  blow  is  struck  and  the  seal  is  quiet 
in  death;  hence  no  time  is  lost  by  the  prudent  chief  in  directing  the 
removal  of  the  skins  as  rapidly  as  the  seals  are  knocked  down  and 

'  The  aim  and  force  with  which  the  native  directs  his  blow  determines  the  death 
of  the  seal;  If  struck  direct  and  violently,  a  single  stroke  is  enough;  the  seals' 
heads  are  stricken  so  hard  sometimes  that  those  crystalline  lenses  to  their  eyes  fly 
out  from  the  orbital  sockets  like  hailstones,  or  little  pebbles,  and  frequently  struck 
me  sharply  in  the  face  or  elsewhere  while  I  stood  near  by  watching  the  killing 
gang  at  work.  A  singiilar  lurid-green  light  suddenly  suffuses  the  eye  of  the  fur 
seal  at  intervals  when  it  is  very  much  excited,  as  the  '* podding"  for  the  clubbers 
is  in  progress,  and  at  the  moment  when  last  raising  its  head,  as  it  sees  the  uplifted 
bludgeoDS  on  evqry  hand  above,  fear  seems  then  for  the  first  time  to  possess  it  and 
to  instantly  gild  its  eye  in  this  strange  manner.  When  the  seal  Is  brained  in  this 
state  of  optical  coloration,  I  have  noticed  that  the  opalescent  tinting  remained 
wen  defined  for  many  honrg,  or  a  whole  day  after  death;  these  remarkable  flashes 
are  very  characteristic  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  males  during  their  hurly-burly  on 
the  rookeries,  but  never  appear  in  the  younger  classes  unless  as  just  described,  as 
far  as  I  could  observe. 
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dragged  out.  If  it  is  a  cool  day,  after  bleeding  the  first  "  pod  "  which 
has  been  prostrated  in  the  manner  described,  and  after  carefully 
drawing  the  slain  from  the  heap  in  which  they  have  fallen,  so  that 
the  bodies  will  spread  over  the  ground  just  free  from  touching  one 
another,  they  turn  to  and  strike  down  another  "  pod,"  and  so  on, 
until  a  whole  thousand  or  two  are  laid  out,  or  the  drove,  as  corralled, 
is  finished.  The  day,  however,  must  be  raw  and  cold  for  this  whole- 
sale method.  Then,  after  killing,  they  turn  to  work  and  skin;  but 
if  it  is  a  warm  day,  every  pod  is  skinned  as  soon  as  it  is  knocked 
down. 

The  labor  of  skinning  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  is  trying  even  to 
an  expert,  demanding  long  practice  ere  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
thighs  are  so  developed  as  to  permit  a  man  to  bend  down  to  and  finish 
well  a  fair  day's  work.  The  knives  used  by  the  natives  for  skinning 
are  ordinary  kitchen  or  case-handle  butcher  knives.  They  are  sharp- 
ened to  cutting  edges  as  keen  as  razors,  but  something  about  the 


The  flensed  carcasH  of  a  fur  seal. 


The  skin  as  taken  therefrom. 


skins  of  the  seal,  perhaps  fine  comminuted  sand  along  the  abdomen, 
so  dulls  these  knives  as  the  natives  work  that  they  are  constantly 
obliged  to  whet  them. 

The  body  of  the  seal,  preparatory  to  skinning,  is  rolled  over  and 
balanced  squarely  on  its  back.  Then  the  native  makes  a  single  swift 
cut  through  the  skin  down  along  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  from  the 
lower  jaw  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  using  for  this  purpose  his  long  stab- 
bing knife.  ^  The  fore  and  hind  flippers  are  then  successively  lifted 
— < 

'  When  turning  the  stunned  and  senseless  carcasses,  the  only  physical  danger 
of  which  the  sealers  run  the  slightestiisk,  during  the  whole  circuit  of  their  work, 
occurs  thus:  At  this  moment  the  prone  and  quivering  bod  v  of  the  **holluschak"  is 
not  wholly  inert,  perhaps,  though  it  is  nine  times  out  ol  ten;  and,  as  the  native 
takes  hold  of  a  fore  flipper  to  jerk  the  carcass  over  on  to  its  back,  the  half  brained 
seal  rouses,  snaps  suddenly  and  viciously,  often  biting  the  hands  or  legs  of  the 
unwary  skinners,  who  then  come  leisurely  and  unconcernedly  up  into  the  surgeon's 
office  at  the  village  for  bandages,  etc.;  a  few  men  are  bitten  every  day  or  two  dur- 
ing the  season  on  the  islands,  in  this  manner,  but  I  have  never  learned  of  any  seri- 
ous result  following  any  case. 

The  sealers,  as  might  be  expected,  become  exceedingly  expert  in  keeping  their 
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as  the  man  straddles  the  seal  and  stoops  down  to  his  work  over  it,  and 
a  sweeping  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  on  them  just  at 
the  point  where  the  body  fur  ends.  Then,  seizing  a  flap  of  the  hide 
on  either  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  abdomen,  the  man  proceeds,  with 
his  smaller,  shorter  butcher  knife,  rapidly  to  cut  the  skin  clean  and 
free  from  the  body  and  blubber,  which  he  rolls  over  and  out  from  the 
hide  by  hauling  up  on  it  as  he  advances  with  his  work,  standing  all 
this  time  stooped  over  the  carcass,  so  that  his  hands  are  but  slightly 
above  it  or  the  ground.  This  operation  of  skinning  a  fair-sized  "hol- 
lujchak"  takes  the  best  men  only  one  minute  and  a  half;  but  the 
average  time  made  by  the  gang  on  the  ground  is  about  four  minutes 
to  the  seal.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  skin  upon  the  carcass  save  a  small 
patch  of  each  upper  lip  on  which  the  coarse  mustache  grows,  the  skin 
on  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  insignificant  tail,^  together  with  the 
bare  hide  of  the  flippers. 

Blubber  of  fur  seal;  Unpleasant  odor. — On  the  removal  of 
the  skin  from  the  body  of  the  fur  seal  the  entire  surface  of  the  carcass 
is  covered  with  a  more  or  less  dense  layer  or  envelope  of  a  soft,  oily, 
fat  blubber,  which  in  turn  completely  conceals  the  muscles  or  flesh  of 
the  trunk  and  neck.  This  fatty  substance  which  we  now  see  resembles 
that  met  with  in  the  seals  generally  everywhere,  only  possessing  that 

knives  sharp,  patting  edges  on  them  as  keen  as  razors,  and  in  an  instant  detect  any 
dnllnefls,  by  passing  the  balls  of  their  thumbs  over  the  suspected  edges  of  the 
blades.  The  white  sealers  of  the.  Antarctic  always  used  the  orthodox  butchers' 
"steer'  in  sharpening  their  Imives,  but  these  natives  never  have,  and  probably 
never  will  abandon  those  little  whetstones  above  referred  to. 

During  the  Russian  management,  and  throughout  the  strife  in  killing  by  our 

own  people  in  1868,  a  very  large  number  of  the  skins  were  cut  through,  here  and 

there,  by  the  slipping  of  the  natives'  knives,  when  they  were  taking  them  from  the 

carcasses,  and  ''fiensin^'*  them  from  the  superabundance,  in  spots,  of  blubber. 

These  knife  cuts  through  the  skin,  no  matter  now  slight,  give  great  annoyance. to 

the  dresser;  hence  they  are  always  marked  down  in  price.    The  prompt  scrutiny 

of  each  skin  on  the  islands,  by  the  a^nt  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 

who  rejects  every  one  of  them  thus  injured,  has  caused  the  natives  to  exercise 

jq^ater  care,  and  the  number  now  so  damaged  every  season  is  absolutely  trifling. 

Another  source  of  small  loss  is  due  to  a  habit  which  the  "  holluschickie     have  of 

occasionally  biting  one  another  when  they  are  being  urged  along  in  the  drives, 

and  thus  crowded  once  in  awhile  one  upon  the  other;  usually  these  examples  of 

"  zoobaden  '*  are  detected  by  the  natives  prior  to  the  **  knocking  down  "  and  spared. 

yet  those  which  have  been  nipped  on  the  chest  or  abdomen  can  not  be  thus  noticed; 

and  until  the  skin  is  lifted,  the  damage  is  not  apprehended. 

'This  tail  of  the  fur  sealis  just  a  suggestion  of  the  article  and  that  is  all.  Unlike 
the  abbreviated  caudal  extremities  of  the  bear  or  the  rabbit,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
nnder  the  slightest  control  of  its  owner— at  least  I  never  could  see  it  move  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  when  the  seal  is  in  action  on  land.  Certainly  there  is  no  serv- 
ice required  of  it,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  rather  singular  that  none  of  the  change- 
ful moods  of  Cailorhinus  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  even  a  tremor  in  its  short 
stamp  of  a  tail.  It  is  never  raised  or  depressed,  and  in  fact  amounts  to  a  mere 
wcresence,  which  many  casual  observers  would  not  notice.  The  shrinking, 
twitching  movements  of  the  seal's  skin,  here  and  there  at  irregular  intervals,  are 
^Jl*cially  noticed  when  that  animal  is  asleep,  so  that  even  when  awake  1  believe 
that  the  dermatological  motion  is  an  involuntary  one.  The  tail  of  the  sea  Hon  is 
^ttally  inconsequential;  that  of  the  walrus,  even  more  so,  while  Phoca  jntulina 

•^  one  a  trifle  longer,  relatively,  and  much  stouter— fleshier  than  that  of  the  fur 

seal. 

Ifonnd  that  the  natives  here  were  pronounced  evolutionists,  as  are  all  the  many 
Jj<lian  tribes  with  which  I  have  been  thrown  in  contact  during  my  travels  from 
fJ«xico  to  the  head  of  the  Stickeen  River.  They  declare  that  their  remote  ances- 
^  undoubtedly  were  fur  seals;  indeed,  there  is  a  better  showing  for  the  brain 
^^  of  the  fur  seal  over  that  of  the  monkey's  skull  as  to  weight  with  reference  to 
physical  bulk;  while  their  tails  are  as  short  or  even  shorter  than  most  of  the 
^^thropoidapes. 
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strange  peculiarity,  not  shared  by  any  other  of  its  kind,  of  being  pos- 
itively overbearing  and  offensive  in  odor  to  the  unaccustomed  human 
nostril.  The  rotting,  sloughing  carcasses  round  about  did  not,  when 
stirred  up,  affect  me  more  unpleasantly  than  did  this  strong,  sickening 
smell  of  the  fur-seal  blubber.  It  has  a  character  and  appearance 
intermediate  between  those  belonging  to  the  adipose  tissue  found  on 
the  bodies  of  cet-acea  and  some  carnivora. 

This  continuous  envelope  of  blubber  to  the  bodies  of  the  *'hol- 
luschickie"  is  thickest  in  deposit  at  those  points  ujMDn  the  breast 
between  the  fore  flippers,  reaching  entirely  around  and  over  the  shoul- 
ders, where  it  is  from  1  inch  to  a  little  over  in  depth.  Upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  chest  it  is  not  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  frequently 
not  more  than  a  quarter;  and  it  thins  out  considerably  as  it  reaches 
the  median  line  of  the  back.  The  neck  and  head  are  clad  by  an 
unbroken  continuation  of  the  same  material,  which  varies  from  one- 
half  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Toward  the  middle  line  of 
the  abdominal  region  there  is  a  layer  of  relative  greater  thickness. 
This  is  coextensive  with  the  sterno-pectoral  mass;  but  it  does  not  begin 
to  retain  its  volume  as  it  extends  backward,  where  this  fatty  invest- 
ment of  the  carcass  upon  the  loins,  buttocks,  and  hinder  limbs  fades 
out  finer  than  on  the  pectoro-abdominal  parts,  and  assumes  a  thick- 
ening corresponding  to  the  depth  on  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions. 
As  it  descends  on  the  limbs  this  blubber  thins  out  very  perceptibly,  and 
when  reaching  the  flippers  it  almost  entirely  disappears,  giving  way  to 
a  glistening  aureolar  tissne,  while  the  flipper  skin  finally  descends 
in  turn  to  adhere  closely  and  firmly  to  the  tendinous  ligamentary 
structures  beneath,  which  constitute  the  tips  of  the  Pinnipedia. 

The  flesh  and  the  muscles  are  not  lined  between  or  within  by  fat  of 
any  kind.  This  blubber  envelope  contains  it  all  with  one  exception — 
thart  which  is  found  in  the  folds  of  the  small  intestine  and  about  the 
kidneys,  where  there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of  a  harder,  whiter, 
though  still  offensive,  fat. 

Flesh  op  fur  seal  as  an  article  of  diet. — It  is  quite  natural 
for  our  people,  when  they  first  eat  a  meal  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to 
ask  questions  in  regard  to  what  seal  meat  looks  and  tastes  like.     Some 
of  the  white  residents  will  answer,  saying  they  are  very  fond  of  it, 
cooked  so  and  so;  others  will  reply  that  in  no  shape  or  manner  can 
they  stomach  the  dish."  The  inquirers  must  needs  try  the  effect  on 
their  own  palates.     I  frankly  confess  that  I  had  a  slight  prejudice 
against  seal  meat  at  first,  having  preconceived  ideas  that  it  would  be 
fishy  in  flavor,  but  I  soon  satisfied  myself  to  the  contrary,  and  found 
that  the  flesh  of  young  seals  not  over  three  years  old  was  full  as 
appetizing  and  toothsome  as  most  of  the  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  I 
was  accustomed  to  at  home.     The  following  precautions  must  be 
rigidly  observed,  however,  by  the  cook  who  prepares  the  fur-seal 
steaks  and  sausage  balls  for  our  delectation  and  subsistence — he  will 
fail  if  he  does  not. 

First.  The  meat  must  be  perfectly  cleaned  of  every  vestige  of  blub- 
ber or  fat,  no  matter  how  slight. 

Second.  Cut  the  flesh,  then,  into  very  thin  steaks  or  slices,  and  soate 
them  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  salt  and  water  (a  tablespoon  of  flae 
salt  to  a  quart  of  fresh  water) ;  this  whitens  the  meat,  and  remov<3S 
the  residuum  of  dark  venous  blood  that  will  otherwise  give  a  slightL3^ 
disagreeable  taste,  hardly  definable,  though  existing. 

Third.  Fr}^  these  steaks  or  stew  them  a  la  mode  with  a  few  thi  i^ 
slices  of  sweet  *'  breakfast "  bacon,  seasoning  with  jjepper  and  salt.     ^^ 
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own  gravy  follows  the  cooking  of  the  meat.  Serve  hot,  and  it  is, 
J  judged,  a  very  excellent  meal  for  the  daintiest  feeder — and  I 

recommend  it  confidently  as  a  safe  venture  for  any  newcomer 
:e. 

T  OP  THE  SKA  LION. — ^The  flesh  of  young  sea  lions  is  still  better 
lat  of  the  fur  seal,  while  the  natives  say  that  the  meat  of  the  hair 
^Ixoca  tntulina)  is  superior  to  both,  being  more  juicy.  Fur-seal 
5  exceedingly  dry;  hence  the  necessity  of  putting  bacon  into  the 
pan  or  stew  pot  with  it.  Sea-lion  flesh  is  an  improvement  in  this 
b,  and  also  that  its  fat,  strange  to  say,  is  wholly  clear,  white, 
odorous,  while  the  blubber  of  the  "holluschickie"  is  sickening 

smell,  and  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  cause  any  civilized 
jh  to  throw  it  up  as  quickly  as  it  was  swallowed.  The  natives, 
er,  eat  a  great  deal  of  it,  simply  because  they  are  too  lazy  to 
heir  fur-seal  cuts,  and  not  because  they  really  relish  it. 
lis  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  liver  of  both  Cal- 
l's and  Eumefopias  is  sweet  and  wholesome;  or,  in  other  words, 
ood  as  liver  usually  is  in  Fulton  market.  The  tongues  are 
white,  and  fat.  They  are  regularly  cut  out  to  some  extent, 
ilted  in  ordinary  water  buckets  for  exportation  to  curious 
^.  They  have  but  slight  claim  to  gastronomic  favor.  The 
s  are,  however,  very  partial  to  the  liver;  but,  though  they  like 
igues,  yet  they  are  too  lazy  to  prepare  4hem.  A  few  of  them, 
iience  to  pressing  and  prayerful  appeals  from  relatives  at  Una- 
do  exert  themselves  enough  every  season  to  undergo  the  extra 
>f  putting  up  a  few  barrels  of  fresh  salted  seal  meat,  which, 
carried  down  to  lUoolook  by  the  company's  vessels,  affords  a 
iful  variation  to  the  steady  and  monotonous  codfish  diet  of  the 
an  islandei's. 

ER  AUTHORITIES  ON  HAIR-SEAL  MEAT. — An  old  writer,  in  describ- 
n  and  things  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  (Martin,  171G), 
iOt  give  the  same  evidence  of  appreciation.     He  says  that  the 

there  "salt  the  seals  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  sea  ware  (algoid 
>sperm8B),  and  say  they  are  good  food.  The  vulgar  eat  them 
)iily  in  the  springtime,  with  a  long  pointed  stick  instead  of  a 
o  prevent  the  strong  smell  which  their  hands  otherwise  would 
3r  several  hours  afterwards.  The  flesh  and  broth  of  fresh  young 
s,  by  experience,  known  to  be  pectoral.  The  meat  is  astringent, 
led  as  an  effectual  remedy  against  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  The 
f  a  seal  being  dried  and  pulverized,  and  afterwards  a  little  of  it 
with  milk  (aquavitae)  or  red  wine,  is  also  good  against  fluxes." 
in,  "the  seal,  though  esteemed  only  fit  for  the  vulgar,  is  also 
by  persons  of  distinction,  though  under  a  different  name,  to  wit, 

also,  a  pleasant  smile  involuntarily  arises  to  the  face  of  the 
ilist  when  he  learns  from  the  same  old  writer  that  "the  popish 
r  of  the  islands  to  the  southward  from  this  [island]  eat  these 
n  Lent  instead  of  fish."    Martin  refers  to  Phoca  foefiaa,  I  think. 

IVES'  USE  OP  PUR-SEAL  FLESH  MEDICINALLY. — I  COUld  not  learn 

he  natives  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  that  they  held  any  notions  of 
inal  virtue  whatever  in  regard  to  the  flesh  of  the  fur  seal  or  other 
)ed8  indigenous.  They  do  make  certain  special  uses  of  the  liver, 
estes,  etc.,  but  the  exact  application  I  could  not  satisfactorily 
nine.  They  considered  the  establishment  of  our  surgeon  and 
lacy  as  a  direct  vote  of  censure  upon  their  therapeutics,  and  were 
lling  to  forget  what  they  knew  whenever  I  asked  leading  ques- 
on  the  subject. 
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First  establishment  op  a  pharmacy:  Natives  their  own 
SURGEONS. — The  natives,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  territory,  as  well 
as  the  agents  and  employees  of  the  old  Russian  company,  were  com- 
pelled to  do  their  own  doctoring  and  surgery  as  best  they  knew  how, 
and  with  the  scanty  supply  of  natural  and  artificial  resources  at  their 
command.  They  may  be,  therefore,  truly  described  as  having  been 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  serious  physical  ailment.  When  our  Gov- 
ernment took  possession  of  Alaska,  they  brought  with  them,  however, 
the  first  physicians  and  supplies  that  had  ever  had  lodgment  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  when  these  officers  took  their  departure  with  the 
troops,  their  services  and  stores  were  naturally  suggested  as  desirable 
of  continuance.  Accordingly,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  when 
it  took  the  business  control  of  the  islands,  1870-71,  promptly  estab- 
lished a  doctor  and  a  pharmacy  on  ^each  island,  and  latterly  a  small 
hospital  has  been  erected  and  sustained  by  it  at  St.  Paul.  These 
physicians  are  agents  of  the  company,  under  salary,  and  are  directed 
to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  all  illness  on  either  island  free  of 
charge,  also  dispensing  needful  medicines,  etc.,  gratis.  Dr.  Otto 
Cramer,  a  native  of  Berlin,  was  the  surgeon  on  St.  Paul  during  my 
sojourn  there,  and  I  recall  his  sad  death  at  sea  in  1875  with  unfeigned 
regret,  for  he  was  a  singularly  well-read  gentleman  and  an  accom- 
plished physician,  musician,  and  scholarly  in  liis  mind.  He  was  a  vic- 
tim to  acute  melancholia.  Some  heavy  shadow  was  hanging  from  his 
early  life  over  him  which  none  of  us  cared  to  lift. 

Stolid  behavior  of  natives  when  injured. — Dr.  Cramer  often 
said,  speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  natives  when  sick  at  St.  Paul, 
that  they  never  notified  him  of  their  illness  until  the  diseases  had 
usually  got  so  firm  hold  of  the  patients  as  to  baffle  all  medical  relief. 
He  complained  that  they  would  let  the  old  Shamanistic  doctress  of  the 
village  charm,  drug,  and  weary  the  sick  until  death  seemed  imminent, 
and  then  stolidly  send  for  him.  "Ochta,  mein  Gott!  too  late,  too 
late,  such  people!"  he  would  usually  conclude  his  account  of  this  case 
or  that,  as  it  might  be. 

Native  METHODS  of  cooking. — The  native  cooking  is  now  all  done 
in  their  houses,  on  small  cast-iron  stoves  of  American  pattern  and 
make.  In  olden  times  the  unavoidable  use  of  fur-seal  blubber  in  culi- 
nary operations  caused  the  erection,  outride  of  most  "barrabaras," 
of  a  small  sod-walled  and  low  dirt-roofed  kitchen,  in  which  the  strong- 
smelling  blubber  fires  were  kindled.  Indifferent  as  the  native  became 
to  smells  and  smoke  in  the  filthy  life  of  early  days  upon  these  islands, 
yet  the  acrid,  stifling,  asthmatic  effect  of  the  blubber  clouds  never 
failed  to  punish  him  whenever  he  attempted  to  make  use  of  su(4i  a 
fire  in  his  living  room.  Most  of  these  "cookhnets"  or  '*povamiks'' 
were  in  full  blast  when  I  first  landed  at  St.  Paul,  and  coming  frequently 
into  range  of  their  smoky  effluvium  I  was  infinitely  annoyed;  now, 
however,  the  complete  substitution  of  new  frame  houses  for  the  *'bar- 
rabkies"  has,  I  believe,  caused  a  perfect  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 

The  people  of  the  seal  islands  indulge  in  very  liberal  quantities  of 
boiled  seal  meat  and  tea.  These  staples,  together  with  hard  bread  or 
soda  crackers,  form  the  routine  of  their  bill  of  fare  as  far  as  cooking 
goes,  varied  at  wide  intervals  by  boiled  halibut,  stewed  or  roasted 
birds,  and  the  queerly-scrambled  eggs  of  the  same.  The  more  ancient 
these  oological  viands,  the  better  for  Aleutian  gusto.  Some  of  the 
women,  however,  have  learned  to  bake  bread  and  biscuits,  but  this 
consumes  too  much  of  the  scant  fuel  at  their  disposal  to  be  a  popular 
or  general  practice  among  them.     They  sit  at  tables  in  their  houses 
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now,  on  benches,  and  eat  from  plates  with  knives  and  forks,  instead 
of  squatting  around  an  iron  pot  on  the  "barrabkie"  floor  to  dip  in, 
sans  ceremonie,  with  spoons,  ladles,  and  g^rimy  fingers,  as  in  '*ye  olden 
tyme."  They  have,  however,  one  sad  failing  developed  by  this  march 
to  a  higher  civilization,  and  that  is  the  determination  of  the  Aleutian 
dishwasher  to  use  cold  water  on  her  greasy  plates. 

Great  size  of  the  fur  seal's  heart:  Its  expanded  lungs. — 
In  opening  many  hundreds  of  these  freshly-killed  seals  after  skinning, 
while  searching  in  vain  for  supposed  food  contents  of  their  stomachs,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  exceeding  size  of  the  heart  and  the  perfect  organi- 
uition  of  the  lungs,  while  the  volume  of  blood  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  weight  is,  I  am  sure,  greater  in  the  fur  seal  than  in  any  other 
animal.  The  enormous  lungs  and  the  veins,  laid  bare,  showed  their 
beautiful  adaptation  to  frequent  aquatic  submergence  by  their  great 
capacity  toward  the  root  of  the  heart  and  by  the  enormous  cava  or 
hepatic  reservoir.  The  widened  aortic  arch  and  the  diminution  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  modify  the  blood  current,  of  which  the  vast  muscu- 
lar apparatus  of  the  forequarters  and  the  large  brain  must  receive  the 
major  share  of  supply,  as  it  comes  from  the  enlarged  heart.  ^ 

manner  of  caring  for  and   SHIPPING  THE  FUR-SEAL  SKINS. 

CtTRiNG  THE  RAW  SKINS. — The  skins  are  taken  from  the  field  to  the 
salt  house,  where  they  are  laid  out,  after  being  again  carefully  exam- 
ined, one  upon  another,  *'hair  to  fat,"  like  so  many  sheets  of  paper, 
vith  salt  profusely  spread  upon  the  fleshy  sides  as  they  are  piled  up 
in  the  "kenches,"  or  bins.^    The  salt  house  is  a  large  barn-like  frame 
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'I  had  prepared  many  notes  upon  the  muse  alar  anatomy  of  the  far  seal  .and  the 

I       sea  lion,  bnt  I  find  that  it  has  been  anticipated  so  well  by  what  Dr.  Murie  pub- 

»       lished  in  the  transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1809-1872,  as  to  ren- 

I       der  their  reproduction  here  quite  superfluous.    These  observations  of  Dr.  Murie 

constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 

of  this  animal  that  has  ever  been  made.    He  carefully  dissected  a  young  male  sea 

li'jn  after  its  death,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  Zoological  Society's  gardens 

from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

*The  practice  of  curing  in  early  times  was  quite  different  from  this  rapid  and 
effective  process  of  salting.    The  skins  were  then  all  air  dried;  pegged  out,  when 
■green," upon  the  ground,  or  else  stretched  upon  a  wooden  trellis  or  frame,  which 
^tood  like  a  rude  fence  adjacent  to  the  killing  grounds;  it  was  the  accumulation  of 
such  air-dried  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  at  Sitka,  which  rotted  so  in  1803  that 
^«i0,0OO  of  them  were  cut  up,  or  thrown  out  into  the  sea,"  completely  destroyed. 
Had  they  been  treated  as  they  now  are,  such  a  calamity  and  hideous  waste  could 
Dot  have  occurred.    The  method  of  air  drying  which  the  old  settlers  employed  is 
J^I  portrayed  by  the  practice  of  the  natives  now,  who  treat  a  few  hundred  sea- 
won  skins  to  the  process  every  fall;  preparing  them  thus  for  shipment  to  Una- 
j^ka,  where  they  are  used  by  brother  Aleuts  in  covering  their  bidarkies  or  kyacks. 
i\  r  I     The  natives,  in  speaking  to  me  of  this  matter,  said  that  whenever  the  weather 
i>it  I     ^  rongh  and  tne  wind  blowing  hard,  these  air-dried  seal  skins,  as  they  were 
j<«8ed  from  the  bidarrah  to  the  ship's  deck,  numbers  of  them  would  frequently 
iurn  in  the  wind  and  fly  clean  over  the  vessel  into  the  water  beyond,  where  they 
^ere  lost.    Under  the  old  order  of  affairs,  prior  to  the  present  management,  the 
8^  were  packed  up  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  boys  and  girls,  women  and 
li  <-'■    J^  nien,  to  the  salt  houses,  or  drying  frames.    When  I  first  arrived,  season  of 
QS:.|    !^2,  a  alight  variation  was  made  in  this  respect  by  breaking  a  small  Siberian  bull 
into  harness  and  hitching  it  to  a  cart,  in  which  the  pelts  were  hauled.     Before  the 
.     .-    S^^**  adjusted,  however,  and  the  "  buik"  taught  to  pull,  it  was  led  out  to  the 
'  w  I    S^  grounds,  by  a  ring  in  its  nose,  and  literally  covered  with  the  green  seal 
th*|    "Wfig,  which  were  thus  packed  to  the  kenches.    The  natives  were  delighted  with 
thil    ^^^tiiis  partial  assistance;  but  now  they  have  no  further  concern  about  it  at  all, 
Q^J    l"'*verai  mules  and  carts  render  prompt  and  ample  service.    They  were  intro- 
_X  ^^heie,  first,  in  1874.    The  Russian- American  Ck)mpany  and  also  the  Alaska 
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structure,  so  built  as  to  afford  one-third  of  its  width  in  the  center, 
from  end  to  end,  clear  and  open  as  a  passage  way;  while  on  each  side 
are  rows  of  stanchions,  with  sliding  planks,  which  are  taken  down  and 
put  up  in  the  form  of  deep  bins,  or  boxes — "kenches,"  the  sealers  call 
them.  As  the  pile  of  skins  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  *'  kench," 
and  salt  thrown  in  on  the  outer  edges,  these  planks  are  also  put  in 
place,  so  that  the  salt  maj'^  be  kept  intact  until  the  bin  is  filled  as  high 
up  as  a  man  can  toss  the  skins.  After  lying  two  or  three  weeks  in 
this  style  they  become  ''pickled,"  and  they  are  suit^ed  then  at  any 
time  to  be  taken  up  and  mlled  into  bundles  of  two  skins  to  the  pack- 
age, with  the  hairy  side  out,  tightly  corded,  ready  for  shipment  from 
the  islands. 

Average  weight  of  raw  skins. — The  average  weight  of  a  2-year- 
old  skin  is  5^  pounds;  of  a  3-year-old  skin,  7  pounds,  and  of  a  4-year- 
old  skin,  12  pounds;  so  that  as  the  major  portion  of  the  catch  is  2  or 
3  year  olds,  these  bundles  of  two  skins  each  have  an  average  weight 
of  from  12  to  15  pounds.  In  this  shape  they  go  into  the  hold  of  the 
company's  steamer  at  St.  Paul,^  and  are  counted  out  from  it  in  San 
Francisco.  Then  they  are  either  at  once  shipped  to  London  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  same  shape,  only  packed  up  in  large  hogs- 
heads of  from  20  to  40  bundles  to  the  package,  or  expressed  by  railroad, 
via  New  York,  to  the  same  destination. 

Packing  skins  for  shipment. — The  work  of  bundling  the  skins  is 
not  usually  commenced  by  the  natives  until  the  close  of  the  last 
week's  sealing;  or,  in  other  words,  those  skins  which  they  first  took, 
three  weeks  ago,  are  now  so  pickled  by  the  salt  in  which  they  have 

Commercial  Company  have  brought  up  three  or  four  horses  to  St.  Paul,  but  they 
have  been  unfortunate  in  losing  them  all  soon  after  landing,  the  voyage  and  the 
climate  combined  being  inimical  to  equine  health;  but  the  mules  of  the  present 
order  of  affairs  have  been  successful  in  their  transportation  to  and  residence  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  One,  the  first  of  these  horses  just  referred  toj  x>erhaps  cdd 
not  have  a  fair  chance  for  its  life.  It  was  saddled  one  morning,  and  several  camp 
kettles,  coffee  pots,  etc.,  slung  on  the  crupper  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  agent, 
who  was  going  up  to  Northeast  Point  for  a  week  or  ten  days'  visit.  He  got  into 
the  saddle,  and  while  en  route,  near  Polavina.  a  kettle  or  pot  broke  loose  behind, 
the  alarmed  horse  kicked  its  rider  promptly  off,  and  disappeared  on  a  full  run  in 
the  fog,  going  toward  the  bogs  of  Kamminista,  where  its  lifeless  and  fox-gnawed 
body  was  found  several  days  afterwards. 

'  The  shallow  depths  of  Bering  Sea  give  rise  to  a  very  bad  surf,  and  though  none 
of  the  natives  can  swim,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  yet  they  are  quite  creditable  surf- 
men,  and  work  the  heavy  **  baidar,"  in  and  out  from  the  landing  adroitly  and  cir- 
cumspectly. They  put  a  sentinel  upon  the  bluffs  over  Nah  Speel,  and  eo  and 
come  betyreen  the  rollers  as  he  signals.  They  are  not  graceful  oarsmen  under  any 
circumstances,  but  can  pull  heartily  and  coolly  together  when  in  a  pinch.  The 
apparent  ease  and  unconcern  with  which  they  handled  their  bidcurrah  here  in  the 
**baroon"  during  the  fall  of  1869,  so  emboldened  three  or  four  sailors  of  the 
United  States  revenue  marine  cutter  Lincoln  that  they  lost  their  lives  in  that 
surf  through  sheer  carelessness.  The  "  i^g"  in  which  they  were  coming  ashore 
**broached  to"in  the  breakers  just  outside  of  the  cove,  and  their  lifeless  forms 
were  soon  after  thrown  up  by  the  merciless  waves  on  the  Lagoon  rookery.  Three 
graves  of  these  men  are  plainly  marked  on  the  slope  of  the  Black  Bluffs. 

There  is  a  false  air  of  listlessness  and  gentleness  about  an  open  sea,  or  roadstead 
roller,  that  is  very  apt  to  deceive  even  watermen  of  good  understanding.  The 
crushing,  overwhelming  power  with  which  an  ordinary  breaker  will  hurl  a  large 
ship's  boat  on  rocks  awash  must  be  personally  experienced  ere  it  is  half 
appreciated. 

The  bundled  skins  are  carried  from  the  salt  houses  to  the  baidar,  when  the  order 
for  shipment  is  given,  and  pitched  into  that  lighter  one  by  one,  to  be  rapidly 
stowed;  700  to  1,200  bundles  make  the  average  single  load;  then,  when  alongside 
the  steamer,  they  are  again  tossed  up  and  on  her  deck,  from  whence  they  are 
stowed  in  the  hold. 
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been  lying  ever  since,  as  to  render  them  eligible  for  this  operation 
and  immediate  shipment.  The  moisture  of  the  air  dissolves  and 
destroys  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  saline  preservative  which  the 
company  brings  up  annually  in  the  form  of  rock  salt,  principally 
obtained  at  Carmen  Island,  Lower  California. 

Law  protecting  the  seals. — The  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 

by  the  provisions  of  law  under  which  they  enjoy  their  franchise,  are 

permitted  to  t^ke  100,000  male  seals  annually,  and  no  more,  from  the 

Pribilof  Islands.     This  they  do  in  June  and  July  of  every  year.     After 

that  season  the  skins  rapidly  gi'ow  worthless,  as  the  animals  enter 

into  shedding,  and,  if  taken,  would  not  pay  for  transportation  and 

the  tax.     These  natives  are  paid  40  cents  a  skin  for  the  labor,  and  they 

keep  a  close  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  every  day;  they  do 

so,  as  it  is  all  done  by  them,  and  they  know  within  50  skins,  one  way 

or  the  other,  when  the  whole  number  have  been  secured  each  season. 

This  is  the  only  occupation  of  the  31)8  people  here,  and  they  naturally 

look  well  after  it.     The  interest  and  close  attention  paid  by  these 

natives,  on  both  islands,  to  the  **holluschickie"  and  this  business 

was  both  gratifying  and  instructive  to  me  during  my  residence  there. 

Erroneous  popular  ideas. — The  common  or  popular  notion  in 
regard  to  seal  skins  is  that  they  are  worn  by  those  animals  just  as 


A  bundle  of  two  skins. 

they  appear  when  offered  for  sale ;  that  the  fur  seal  swims  alx)ut, 
exposing  the  same  soft  coat  with  which  our  ladies  of  fashion  so  delight 
to  cover  their  tender  forms  during  inclement  winter.  This  is  a  very 
great  mistake;  few  skins  are  less  attractive  than  is  the  seal  skin  when 
it  is  taken  from  the  creature.  The  fur  is  not  visible;  it  is  concealed 
entirely  by  a  coat  of  stiff  overhair,  dull,  gray-brown,  and  grizzled. 
It  takes  three  of  them  to  make  a  lady's  sacque  and  boa;  and  in  order 
that  the  reason  for  their  costliness  may  be  apparent,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  submitting  a  description  of  the  tedious  and  skillful  labor 
Becessary  to  their  dressing  ere  they  are  fit  for  sale,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 

Sketch  of  the  Russio-China  trade  in  fur-seal  peltries. — 
Inuring  the  whole  of  the  extended  period,  from  1790 to  1867,  inclusive, 
the  Russians  shipped  and  sold  nearly  all  of  the  fur-seal  skins  that 
^ere  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  that  great  international  mart 
of  Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Since  the  Americans  have  taken 
^ntrol,  the  sales  have  all  been  practically  made  in  London.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  sells  every  one  of  its  skins  from  the 
Pribilof  and  Commander  gi'oups  there,  in  the  same  wareroom  where 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  when  it  had  a  thrifty  existence  and  was 
*  power,  used  to  auction  its  furs  annuall3^  As  millions  of  the  air- 
^ried  pelts  taken  from  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska  have  been  bartered 
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in  the  China- Russian  station,  a  brief  description  of  Kiachta  may  be 
interesting. 

Prior  to  1722  the  Russians  enjoyed  a  treaty  with  China  which  sanc- 
tioned the  individual  traveling  of  Muscovitic  tradera  direct  from  the 
frontier  to  Peking.  After  a  period  of  three  and  thirty  years  the  Rus- 
sians were  abruptly  and  entirely  deprived  of  those  coveted  commer- 
cial privileges.  After  all  intercourse  betw^een  the  two  countries  had 
ceased  for  five  years,  the  Russians  obtained  a  new  treaty  in  1728,  by 
which,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misunderstandings,  the  interna- 
tional trade,  as  far  at  least  as  private  individuals  were  concerned, 
should  be  conducted  on  the  boundary  line,  exactly  upon  the  same  spot 
where  this  new  treaty  was  negotiated.  Here  Kiachta  was  built, 
though  she  still  had  a  rival  in  Peking;  for,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
new  treatj%  government  trading  caravans  were  allowed  to  penetrate  to 
the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire.  But,  in  1762,  Catharine  II  relin- 
quished this  imperial  monopoly,  and  that  action  at  once  rendered  this 
little  town  the  grand  and  sole  emporium  of  commerce  between  Russia 
and  China. 

DESCRiPTio5f  OP  Kiachta. — Kiachta,  then  as  now,  stands  on  a  riv- 
ulet of  the  same  name,  which,  rising  in  Siberia  and  crossing  the 
frontier  line,  washes  the  foundations  of  Maimatschin,  a  China  town 
only  a  few  ijiiles  away.  Taken  by  itself,  it  is  beset  on  all  sides  by 
rugged  mountains;  and  the  streamlet  which  forms  a  bond  of  union 
between  these  large  empires  of  Asia  is  so  tiny  that,  even  by  the  aid 
of  damming,  it  often  fails  to  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  the 
four  or  five  thousand  dwellers  on  its  banks.  These  two  small  settle- 
ments, Kiachta  and  Maimatschin,  are  situated  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude,  being  about  1,000  miles  from 
Peking  and  4,000  from  Moscow.  Though  the  Chinese  route  is  much 
the  shortest  on  the  map,  it  is  practically  as  hard  a  journey;  for  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  week's  march  from  Peking  the  Chinese  have  a 
forty  days'  tramp,  and  upward,  over  a  dismal  desert  of  table-land. 
It  is  parched  with  heat  during  one-half  of  the  year  and  covered  with 
snow  during  the  other.  The  Russians,  however,  whether  they  come 
from  the  west  with  manufactured  goods,  or  from  the  north  and  east 
with  furs,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  jjeopled  country  and  of  navigable 
waters  nearly  all  the  way  to  Irkutsk,  and  when  they  have  met  at  this, 
the  common  center  of  all  the  lines  of  communication,  they  may,  and 
often  do,  prosecute  the  rest  of  their  journey  to  the  very  neighborhood 
of  Kiachta  by  crossing  Lake  Baikal  and  ascending  its  principal  tribu- 
tary, the  Selenga  River. 

Character  of  the  trade. — The  Russian  traders  bring  chiefly 
furs,  woolens,  cottons,  and  linens,  while  the  Chinese  bring  teas  prin- 
cipally, also  silks,  and  sugar  candy;  thus  the  seal  skins  of  Alaska 
were  wont  to  go  first  from  the  seal  islands  to  Sitka;  there  they  were 
assorted  and  put  up  into  square  bales,  about  3  feet  by  2,  pressing 
the  bundles  in  an  old-fashioned  hand-lever  press,  and  cording  them 
while  under  this  pressure;  then  envelopes  of  green  walrus  hide 
were  sewed  over  them,  and  the  packages,  duly  numbered,  went  to  the 
Okhotsk  by  ship,  then  tx)  Kiachta  by  pack  horses,  where  the  buyers 
of  Pekin  finally  inspected  and  purchased  them,  giving  in  exchange 
the  celebrated  black  teas  of  Maimatschin,  the  finest  brands  in  all 
Mongolia,  and  produced  only  in  the  north  of  China,  and  which  can 
be  more  cheaply  transported  from  thence  to  Siberia  than  to  Canton. 

Chinese  disposition  of  fur-seal,  peltries. — The  Chinese  buy- 
ers sent  their  Pribilof  peltries  down  to  their  home  markets  on  camels, 
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and  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  to  Kalgan,  where  the  seal  skins  were 
again  sold  to  other  dealers,  who  carried  them  to  the  ultimate  retail 
trade. 

Volume  of  Kiachta  trade  in  1837.— What  the  fur  trade  of 
Kiachta  to-day  is,  even  though  the  rare  skin  of  CaUorhinus  is  seldom 
seen,  I  can  find  no  data;  but  in  1837  the  native  land  furs  were  repre- 
sented by  a  value  of  7,406,188  rubles,  and  the  peltries  from  Russian 
America,  including  the  fur  seals,  sea  otter,  and  all  the  Alaskan  land 
catch,  was  1,600,000  rubles.  How  many  fur  seals  were  sold  in  this 
aggregate  I  can  not  ascertain,  but  the  scanty  yield  during  the  two 
and  three  years  preceding  would  not  warrant  any  considerable 
showing. 

Chinese  traders. — ^The  Chinese  at  Kiachta  were  at  first  mucli 
more  shrewd  in  their  bargains  than  were  their  Russian  neighbors; 
but  the  Slavonic  instincts  did  not  need  much  brushing  up  ere  they 
were  fully  equal  to  all  emergencies.    The  methods  of  the  Chinese  in 
selecting  seal    skins  were  elaborate  and  lengthy.    Each  pelt  was 
handled  and  measured,  then  a  little  metal  tag  attached  on  which  the 
result  was  recorded.    I  find  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  data  at 
my  command  as  to  what  the  average  price  was  in  this  market,  because 
the  Russians  took  all  ages,  and  at  all  stages  of  the  season,  from  June 
to  December;  consequently  the  number  of  really  prime  skins  was 
small  compared  with  the  whole  aggregate  sold.    The  best  pelts  brought 
from  "10  to  15  rubles"  (Jj8  to  $12.50);  the  average  sales  were  made, 
however,  as  low  as  from  $4  to  15  per  skin.    Techmainov  gives  the 
most  information  touching  the  value  of  Russian-American  furs  in 
those  times  that  I  can  find ;  but,  in  regard  to  specific  figures  for  the 
fur-seal  quotations,  he  is  only  vague  and  general,  the  reason  doubt- 
less being  that  the  whole  volume  of  trade  at  Kiachta  was  and  is 
exclusively  one  of  barter,  without  the  intervention  of  coin  on  either 
side. 

Season  of  Kiachta  commerce.— The  business  life  of  Kiachta  is 
never  fully  aroused  until  winter  has  well  set  in,  continuing  until 
spring.  There  is  no  written  regulation  to  this  effect,  but  it  has  the 
force  of  law  through  habit.  In  disposing  of  their  commodities,  the 
Chinese  have  considerable  local  advantage,  because  their  teas  never 
remain  a  single  season  unsold  at  Maimatschin,  while  the  Russian 
goods,  partly  through  a  diminution  of  the  demand  and  partly  through 
the  artifices  of  the  Celestials,  are  often  so  depreciated  in  value  as  to 
have  to  wait  two  and  three  years  for  a  market. 

Demand  of  Chinese  for  furs.— The  Chinese  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  solicitous  purchasers  of  furs.  The  northern  prov- 
inces of  their  dominions  are  not  only  subjected  to  an  extremely  rigor- 
ous winter  climate,  but  are  those  where  the  most  wealthy  reside, 
because  the  best  teas  of  the  Celestial  Empire  grow  there;  hence  the 
desire  for  fur  robes  and  garments  as  measures  of  comfort  during  cold 
weather  is  universal  among  the  inhabitants ;  they  constitute  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  wardrobe  of  every  important  Chinaman  throughout 
all"Kathay."  A  Russian  authority,  Paul  von  Krusenstern,  says: 
"With  the  least  change  of  air  the  Chinese  immediately  alter  their 
^iress;  and  even  at  Canton,  which  is  within  the  confines  of  the  tropics, 
they  wear  furs  in  the  winter." 

First  traffic  in  furs  between  America  and  China.— It  is  a 

curious  fact,  that  until  Capt.  John  Gore  anchored,  December  18, 1779, 

iJcar  Canton  with  the  ships  of  Cook's  last  voyage,  from  Kamchatka 

*nd  the  northward,  the  furs  which  these  English  seamen  then  offered 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 ^9 
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to  the  Chinese  for  sale  were  the  first  peltries  ever  brought  into  their 
markets  by  sea.  The  Chinese  had  hitherto  gained  everything  of  this 
character  from  without  their  precincts,  by  overland  trade  with  Sibe- 
rian merchants,  or  from  the  Burmese  frontier  via  Bhamo. 

When  Captain  Gore,  the  surviving  senior  officer  of  Cook's  last  voy- 
age, 1776-1780,  returned  to  England,  he  found  that  war  was  existing 
with  the  United  States,  France,  and  Spain.  The  British  Government 
determined  to  withhold  from  the  world  all  information  of  the  voyage; 
hence  it  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1784r-85  that  it  was  published. 
The  statements  contained  in  this  work  resx)ecting  the  great  abun- 
dance of  animals  yielding  fine  furs  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  the 
successful  pecuniary  bartering  of  the  ships  at  Canton,  stirred  up  a 
great  many  active  men  who  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  traffic.  The 
first  individual  trader  from  the  south  on  the  northwest  coast  was 
John  Hanna,  an  Englishman,  who  sailed  from  Canton,  May,  178d,  and 
filled  his  little  schooner  with  sea-otter  skins  at  Nootka;  then  Portlock 
and  Dixon  and  Meares,  in  1786;  Gray  and  Kendrick,  the  first  Ameri- 
cans, in  1787,  head  a  long  list  of  traders  who  came  successively  after 
them.  In  no  record  whatever  of  this  pelagic  fur  trade  can  I  find  any 
mention  made  of  the  skin  of  the  fur  seal,  nor  the  slightest  hint  what- 
ever until  the  period  of  the  Fraser  River  gold  excitement,  in  1862, 
when  the  first  quotation  of  a  fur-seal  skin  is  made,  taken  at  sea  off 
the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

What  the  Russians  knew  op  the  business.— Perhaps  the  best 
and  an  entirely  correct  epitome  of  what  the  Russians  at  headquartera 
of  the  company  in  Sitka  really  knew,  biographically  and  commercially, 
of  the  fur  seal,  is  embodied  in  thefoUowing  words  of  Governor  Simpson, 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who,  in  1841-42,  was  the  guest  of  Gov- 
ernor Etholine.  He  had  supreme  control  of  Alaskan  life  and  trade 
then,  and  gave  to  his  English  official  peer  doubtless  all  the  knowledge 
which  he  possessed : 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  most  wasteful  destmction  of  the 
seal,  wnen  youn^  and  old,  male  and  female,  were  indiscriminately  knocked  on 
the  head.  This  imprudence,  as  any  one  might  have  expected,  proved  detrimental 
in  two  wajTs.  The  race  was  almost  extiroated,  and  the  market  was  glutted  to 
such  a  degree,  at  the  rate  for  some  time  or  200,000  skins  a  year,  that  the  prices  did 
not*even  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage.  The  Russians,  however,  have  now  adopted 
nearly  the  same  plan  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  pursues  in  recruiting  any 
of  its  exhausted  districts,  killing  only  a  limited  number  of  such  males  as  have 
Attained  their  full  growth,  a  plan  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fur  seal,  inasmuch 
as  its  habits  render  the  system  of  husbanding  the  stock  as  easy  and  certain  as  that 
of  destroying  it. 

In  the  month  of  May,  with  something  like  the  regularity  of  an  almanac,  the  fur . 
seals  make  their  appearance  at  the  island  of  St.  "Paul,  one  of  tiie  Aleutian  group. 
Each  old  male  brings  a  herd  of  females  under  his  protection,  varying  in  number 
according  to  his  size  and  strength.  The  weaker  brethren  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  half  a  dozen  wives,  while  some  of  the  sturdier  and  fiercer  feUows 
preside  over  harems  that  are  200  strong.  From  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  May 
to  that  of  their  departure  in  October,  the  whole  of  them  are  principally  ashore  on 
the  beach.  The  females  go  down  to  the  sea  once  or  twice  a  day,  while  the  male, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  watches  his  charge  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  postpon- 
ing even  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
his  favorites  together.  If  any  young  gallant  ventures  by  stealth  among  any  senior 
chief's  bevy  of  beauties,  he  generally  atones  for  his  imprudence  with  his  life,  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  old  fellow,  and  such  of  the  fair  ones  as  may  have  inven  the 
intruder  any  encouragement  are  pretty  sure  to  catch  it  in  the  shape  of  some  second- 
ary punishment.  The  ladies  are  in  the  straw  about  a  fortnight  after  they  arrive 
at  St.  Paul;  about  two  or  three  weeks  afterward  they  lay  the  single  foundation, 
being  all  that  is  necessary,  of  next  season's  proceeding,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
sojourn  they  devote  exclusivelv  to  the  rearing  of  their  youn^.  At  last  the  whole 
ba^d  departs,  no  one  knows  whither.    The  mode  of  capture  is  this:  At  the  proper 
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time  the  'whole  are  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  the  establishment  which  is  a 
mile  distant  from  the  sea,  and  there  the  males  of  four  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  that  are  left  to  keep  up  the  breed,  are  separated  from  the  rest  and  killed. 
In  the  days  of  promiscuous  massacre  such  of  the  mothers  as  had  lost  their  pups 
would  ever  ana  anon  return  to  the  establishment,  absolutely  harrowing  up  the 
sympathies  of  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  hunters,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  such  scenes,  with  their  doleful  lamentations. 

The  fur  seal  attains  the  age  of  15  or  20  years,  but  not  more.  The  females  do  not 
bring  forth  young  till  they  are  5  years  old.  The  hunters  have  frequently  marked 
their  ears  each  season,  and  many  of  the  animals  have  been  notched  in  this  way 
ten  timee,  but  very  few  of  them  oftener. 

Under  the  present  system  the  fur  seals  are  increasing  rapidly  in  number.  Pre- 
viously to  its  introduction,  the  animal  hunts  had  dwindled  down  to  three  and 
four  thousand.  They  have  now  gradually  got  up  to  thrice  that  amount,  and 
they  are  likely  soon  to  equal  the  full  demand,  not  exceeding  30,000  skins  of  the 
Russian  Government.  ^ 

It  is  valuable  as  showing  that  as  long  ago  as  1841-42,  under  Rus- 
sian management,  more  than  30,000  skins  per  annum  would  be  a  loss, 
and  not  profitable  to  take  from  the  seal  islands.  Also  that,  though 
the  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  females  should  not  be.  slaugh- 
tered was  made  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  shortly  prior  to  1841-42,  yet 
suitable  regulations  had  not  yet  been  made  for  the  management  of  the 
business,  inasmuch  as  all  classes,  "as  a  whole,"  were  driven  to  the 
killing  grounds.  This  harassed  and  disturbed  the  females  quite  as 
badly  as  if  killed  outright.  In  1845  the  present  order  of  implicit  non- 
trespass  upon  the  breeding  rookeries  was  first  established,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  can  not  find  the  name  of  the  intelligent  Russian  who  pro- 
mulgate it,  so  that  it  might  be  known  and  respected,  as  it  so  well 
deserves. 

No  FUR  SEALS  KNOWN  TO  EARLY  TRADE.— The  homely,  yet  explicit, 
letters  of  William  IJeresford  should  be  noticed,  for  he  sailed  from  Lon- 
don in  1797-98,  as  a  trader  with  Portlock  and  Dixon,  and  he  gives,  per- 
haps, the  only  straightforward  synopsis  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  north- 
west coast  as  it  was  then.  He  reviews  the  subject  as  it  presents  itself 
to  him  from  Cooks  Inlet  to  Cape  Mendocino  in  the  series  of  field  notes 
which  are  printed  and  form  the  body  and  soul  of  Dixon's  Voyage. 

Nowhere  does  the  author  mention  the  fur  seal  in  this  narrative,  cov- 
ering as  it  does  two  years'  cruising  between  Kadiak  and  Cape  Flat- 
tery. He  evidently  had  not  even  heard  of  it,  though  at  the  time  the 
Russians  were  working  the  Pribilof  Islands  barbarously,  taking  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  skins. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  northwest  coast,  May,  1865,  I  learned  from 
the  venerable  Dr.  Tolmie,  a  recently  retired  chief  factor  of  the  Van- 
couver (Hudson  Bay  Company's)  distnct,  a  great  deal  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  that  country,  as  known  to  the  celebrated  company 
which  he  had  represented.  I  find  no  mention  in  my  memoranda  made 
at  the  time  that  he  indicated  the  skin  of  the  fur  seal  as  one  of  the  long 
list  of  items  of  trade;  and  while  I  was  in  that  country  between  the 
Stikeen  mouth  and  Puget  Sound,  1865-1867,  inclusive,  I  never  heard 
a  single  word  of  the  fur  seal,  and  I,  myself,  then  never  recognized  its 
name.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  idle 
rumors,  now  prevalent  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  '*  fact "  that  the  fur 
seal  is  breeding  in  some  lonely  nook  here  and  there  along  the  coast. 
The  Indians  would  have  known  it  full  well  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
such  anxious  seekers  after  choice  peltries  as  William  Beresf ord  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  would  have  profited  accordingly. 

^  An  Qyerland  Journey  Aronnd  the  World,  1841-42,  Sir  George  Simpson,  gover- 
wt  in  chief  Hndson  Bay  Company's  territories;  Philadelphia,  1847,  pp.  130-131. 
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Pelagic  fur  sealing  a  recent  enterprise.— Fur  seals  then,  as 
now,  were  annually  seen  in  all  probability  by  the  natives  of  the  coast 
at  sea,  between  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  the  Columbia  River;  but 
either  they  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  labor  in  capture,  or  else 
the  superior  value  of  the  sea-otter  chase  drew  every  attention  of  the 
pelagic  hunters,  just  as  it  does  to-day.  At  least  I  feel  warranted  in 
this  conclusion  by  the  full  and  explicit  details  which  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie gives  of  the  furs  that  he  saw  in  the  natives'  possession  when 
he  came  overland  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1793.  He 
describes  the  sea  otter  almost  exclusively.  He  speaks,  however,  of 
the  natives  having  seal's  flesh  for  sale;  that  it  was  eaten  raw,  *'cut 
into  chunks."  Most  likely  this  seal  meat  of  Mackenzie's  notice  was 
that  of  Phoca  vitulina^  which  animal  I  have  seen  myself  nearly  100 
miles  up  the  Fraser  River  from  the  coast.  However,  it  may  have  been 
that  of  the  fur  seal,  for  he  was  among  those  savages  who  inhabited 
the  islands  and  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  where  these  animals 
are  to-day  often  seen  sleeping  or  sporting  in  the  broad  reach  of  that 
open  roadstead. 

economic  value  of  the  skins,  oil,  and  flesh  of  the  fur  seal. 

Reason  why  fur-seal  skins  are  all  sold  in  London. — On 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  in  this  country,  especially  skilled 
labor,  commands  so  much  more  per  diem  in  the  return  of  wages  than 
it  does  in  London  6v  Belgium,  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  or  any  other  company  here,  to  attempt  to  dress 
and  put  upon  the  market  the  catch  of  Bering  Sea,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
entire  catch  of  the  whole  world.  Our  people  understand  the  theory 
of  dressing  these  skins  perfectly,  but  they  can  not  compete  with  the 
cheaper  labor  of  the  Old  World.  Therefore  nine-tenths  nearly  of  the 
fur-seal  skins  taken  every  year  are  annually  purchased  and  dressed 
in  London,  and  from  thence  distributed  all  over  the  civilized  world 
where  furs  are  worn  and  prized. 

Cause  of  varying  prices  of  dressed  seal  skins. — The  great 
variations  of  the  value  of  seal-skin  sacques,  ranging  from  175  up  to 
1350,  and  even  $500,  is  not  often  due  to  the  variance  in  the  quality  of 
the  fur  originally,  but  it  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  work  whereby 
the  fur  was  treated  and  prepared  for  wear.  For  instance,  the  cheap 
sacques  are  so  defectively  dyed  that  a  little  moisture  causes  them  t^ 
soil  the  collars  and  cuffs  of  their  owners,  and  a  little  exposure  causes 
them  speedily  to  fade  and  look  ragged.  A  properlj'^  dyed  skin,  one 
that  has  been  conscientiouslj^and  laboriously  finished — for  it  is  a  labor 
requiring  great  patience  and  great  skill — will  not  rub  off  or  "ci-ock" 
the  whitest  linen  when  moistened;  and  it  will  wear  the  weather,  as  I 
have  myself  seen  it  on  the  form  of  a  sea  captain's  wife,  for  six  or 
seven  successive  seasons  without  showing  the  least  bit  of  dimness  or 
raggedness.  I  speak  of  dyeing  alone;  I  might  say  the  earlier  st>eps of 
unhairing  in  which  the  overhair  is  deftly  combed  out  and  off  from 
the  skin,  heated  to  such  a  point  that  the  roots  of  the  fur  are  not  loos- 
ened, while  those  of  the  coarser  hirsute  growth  are.  If  this  is  not 
done  with  perfect  uniformity,  the  fur  will  never  lay  smooth,  no  matter 
how  skillfully  dyed;  it  will  always  have  a  rumpled,  ruffled  look. 
Therefore  the  hastily  dyed  sacques  are  cheap,  and  are  enhanced  in 
order  of  value  just  as  the  labor  of  dyeing  is  expended  upon  them. 

Gradation  op  the  fur  of  Callorhinus  ursinus. — The  grada- 
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tion  of  the  fur  of  CaUorhirms  may,  perhaps,  be  best  presented  in  the 
following  manner: 

One-year-old  male,  well  grown,  at  Jnly  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully  developed 
as  to  uniform  length  and  thickness  and  evenness  of  distribution.  It  is  lighter  in  color 
and  softer  in  texture  thim  hereafter  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  Average  weight 
of  skin  as  removed  by  the  sealers  from  the  carcass,  4^  pounds. 

Two-year-old  male,  well  grown,  at  Jime  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully  developed 
as  toeven  length  and  thickness  and  uniformity  of  distribution.  It  has  now  attained 
the  darker  buff  and  fawn  color,  sometimes  almost  brown,  which  it  retains  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  is  slightly  and  perceptibly  firmer  and 
stiffer  than  it  was  last  year,  not  being  at  all  *'  fluffy  '*  as  in  the  yearling  dress  now. 
Average  weight  of  skin,  as  taken  from  the  body,  5^  i)ounds. 

Three-year-old  male,  well  grown,  at  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully  devel- 
oped, as  to  even  length,  but  a  shade  longer  over  the  shoulders,  where  the  incipient 
**  wig  "  is  forming;  otherwise  perfectly  uniform  in  thickness  and  even  distribution. 
This  is  the  very  best  grade  of  pelt  which  the  seal  affords  during  its  life.  Average 
weight  of  skin,  as  taken  from  the  body,  7  pounds. 

Four-year-old  male,  well  grown,  at  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully  developed 
as  to  even  length,  except  a  decided  advance  in  length  and  perceptible  stiffness 
over  the  shoulders  in  tne  **  wi^; "  otherwise  perfecuy  uniform  in  thickness  and 
even  distribution,  "this  grade  is  almost  as  safe  to  take  and  as  good  as  is  the  three- 
year-old.    Average  weight  of  skin  as  removed,  12  i)ounds. 

Five-year-old  male,  well  grown,  at  May  to  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully 
developed,  but  much  longer  and  decidedly  coarser  in  the  "wig"  region;  other- 
wise uniform  in  thickness  and  distribution.  The  coarseness  of  the  fur  over  the 
shoulders  and  disproportionate  length  thereon  destroys  that  uniformity  necessary 
for  rating  A  1  in  the  market;  in  fact,  it  does  not  pay  to  take  this  skin.  Average 
weight,  16  pounds. 

Six- year-old  male,  well  grown,  from  May  to  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully 
developed,  still  longer,  and  stiffer  in  the  **  wig"  region,  with  a  slightly  thinner 
distribution  over  the  post-dorsal  region,  and  shorter.  This  skin  is  never  taken;  it 
is  profitless.    Average  weight,  25  pounds. 

Seven-year-old  and  upward  male,  from  May  to  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully 
developed,  but  very  unevenly  distributed,  being  relatively  scant  and  short  over 
the  posterior  dorsal  region,  while  it  is  twice  as  long  and  very  coarse  in  the  cover- 
ing to  the  shoulders  especially  and  the  neck  and  chest.  Skins  are  valueless  to  the 
fur  trade.    Weights,  45  to  60  pounds. 

The  analysis,  as  above,  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  entire  subject; 
only  it  should  be  added  that  the  female  skins  are  as  finely  furred  as 
are  the  best  grades  of  the  males;  and  also,  that  age  does  not  cause 
the  quality  of  their  pelage  to  deteriorate,  which  it  does  to  so  marked 
an  extent  in  the  males.  But,  taking  them  into  consideration  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  ought  to  be  so  forever. 

The  foetal  coat  of  the  pup  is  composed  of  coarse  black  hair  alone, 
the  under  wool  not  at  all  developed.  When  this  is  shed  and  the  new 
coat  put  on  in  September  and  October,  it  is  furred  and  haired  as  a 
yearling,  which  I  diagnose  above;  this  pelage  has,  however,  no  com- 
mercial value. 

All  the  skins  taken  by  the  company  for  the  last  eight  yeara  have 
been  prime  skins,  in  the  fair  sense  of  the  term;  but  all  the  seal-skin 
sacks  made  therefrom  have  not  been  of  the  first  quality  by  any  means. 

In  order  that  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  law  governing  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government  on  these  islands  may  be 
fully  understood,  I  embody  them  in  the  appendix. 

Oil.  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL. — I  have  spoken  of  the  blubber,  and  as  I 
mentioned  it  doubtless  the  thought  will  occur.  What  becomes  of  the 
oil  conta,ined  therein — is  it  all  allowed  to  waste?  A  most  natural 
query  and  one  that  I  made  instantly  after  my  first  arrival  on  the 
islands.  I  remember  seeing  40  or  50  hogsheads  and  tierces  headed  up 
and  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  village  hill,  in  which  were  many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  fur-seal  oil.  I  asked  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany when  he  was  going  to  ship  it.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and. 
said,  "As  soon  as  it  will  pay." 
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I  made  during  the  season  careful  notes  as  to  the  amount  of  oil 
represented  by  the  blubber  exposed  on  the  100,000  young  male  seal 
carcasses,  and  I  found  that  the  2  and  3  year  old  "holluschickie" 
bodies  as  left  by  the  skinner  would  not  clean  up  on  an  average  more 
than  half  a  gallon  of  oil,  while  the  4-year-old  males  would  make 
nearly  a  gallon.  It  should  be  remembered  that  quite  a  large  portion 
of  the  seal's  fat  is  taken  off  with  the  skin,  as  its  presence  thereon  is 
necessary  to  that  proper  amalgamation  and  preservation  by  the  salt 
when  it  is  applied  to  its  fresh  surface  in  the  "kenches."  Hence  the 
amount  of  oil  represented  by  these  carcasses  every  year  is  not  much 
over  60,000  gallons. 

Condition  op  the  fur-seal  oil  market. — When  among  the  seal- 
oil  dealc^rs  in  New  York  City  during  the  month  of  May  in  1876, 1  took 
these  notes  with  me  and  investigated  the  standing  and  the  demand 
for  fur-seal  oil  in  their  market  and  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the 
statements  of  these  oil  experts  and  dealers  were  all  in  accord  as  to 
the  striking  inferiority  of  fur-seal  oil  compared  with  the  hair-seal  and 
sea-elephant  oil,  which  they  dealt  in  largely.  The  inferiority  of  the 
fur-seal  oil  is  due  primarily  to  the  offensive  odor  of  the  blubber,  which 
I  have  spoken  of  heretofore.  This  singularly  disagreeable  smell  does 
not  exist  in  the  blubber  of  the  hair  seal  {Phocid(B),  the  sea  elephant, 
or  sea  lion,  and  it  makes  the  process  of  refining  very  difficult.  They 
said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  properly  deodorize  it  and  leave  the 
slightest  margin  of  profit  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer.  It 
was  gummy  and  far  darker  in  color  than  any  other  seal  oil.  Hence 
it  possessed  little  or  no  commercial  value.  Then,  again,  when  the 
subject  of  taking  oil  from  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska  is  considered,  the 
following  obstacles,  in  addition  to  the  first  great  objection  just  cited, 
arise  at  once  to  financial  success:  The  time,  trouble,  and  danger  in 
loading  a  vessel  with  oil  at  the  islands,  where,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  a  harbor  and  the  frequent  succession  of  violent  gales,  a 
ship  is  compelled  to  anchor  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  3  miles  from  the 
coast,  on  which  the  surf  is  always  breaking.  The  cost,  again,  of  casks 
and  cooperage  will  amount  to  10  cents  per  gallon;  the  cost  of  the 
natives'  work  in  securing  and  bringing  the  blubber  to  the  try  works, 
10  cents  per  gallon;  the  cost  of  refining  it,  10  cents;  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  a  cargo  of,  say,  60,000  gallons  will  amount  to  nearly 
20  cents  per  gallon,  thus  making  a  gallon  of  fur-seal  oil  aggregate  in 
cost  to  the  taker  50  cents,  which  entails  upon  him  nothing  but  pecun- 
iary loss  when  the  cargo  goes  upon  the  market,  where  it  is  worth  only 
from  40  to  50  cents  retail,  with  a  dull  sale  at  that.^ 

'  In  1873,  not  having  had  any  experience,  and  not  even  knowing  the  views  of  the 
oil  dealers  themselves,  I  left  the  seal  islands  believing  that  if  the  8X)ecial  tax  which 
was  then  laid  upon  each  gallon  of  oil  as  it  might  be  rendered  was  removed,  tliat 
it  wonld  pay  the  manufacturer,  and  in  this  way  employ  the  natives,  many  days 
of  the  year  otherwise  idle,  profitably.  The  company  assured  me  that  as  far  as  its 
conduct  in  the  matter  was  concerned  it  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  employ  the 
natives  in  rendering  fur-seal  oil  and  give  them  all  the  profit,  not  desiring  itself  to 
coin  a  single  penny  out  of  the  whole  transaction.  Possibly  this  could  be  done  if 
the  special  tax  of  55  cents  per  gallon  was  stricken  off.  The  matter  was  then  urged 
ui)on  the  Treasury  Department  by  myself  in  October,  1873,  and  the  tax  was 
repealed  by  the  Department  soon  after.  But  it  seems  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  oil  itself.  I  made,  to  satif y  myself,  a  very  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  subject  in  1876,  going  personally  to  the  leading  dealers  in 
whale  and  seal  oil  of  New  York  City,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  handling  fur-seal  oil,  some  of  them  saying  that  they  would  not  touch  it  at  any 
price.  I  felt  considerably  chagrined,  because  had  I  known  as  much  in  1873  I 
would  have  saved  myself  then,  and  my  friends  subsetiuently,  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  trouble  and  profitless  action. 
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Fbagilb  character  of  fur-seal  bones. — ^I  looked  at  the  fur-seal 
bones,  and  at  first  sight  it  seemed  as  though  a  bone  factory  might  be 
established  there,  but  a  little  examination  of  the  singularly  light  and 
porous  osseous  structure  of  the  CaUorhinas  quickly  stifled  that  enter- 
prise. The  skull  and  larger  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  more  like  paste- 
board than  the  bone  which  is  so  common  to  our  minds.  When  dried 
out,  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  3-year-old  male  will  not  weigh  7  pounds. 
Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  much  less  than  that  if  thor- 
oughly kiln  dried  as  after  the  fashion  of  the  bone  mills.  Therefore, 
although  100,000  of  these  skeletons  bleach  out  and  are  trodden  down 
annually  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  yet  they  have  not  the  standing 
for  any  commercial  value  whatsoever,  considering  their  distance  .and 
difficulty  of  access  from  those  imiK)verished  fields  where  they  might 
serve  our  farmers  as  fertilizing  elements.^ 

Decay  of  seal  carcasses. — Another  singular  and  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  island  of  St.  Paul  is  the  fact  that  this  immense  slaugh- 
tering field,  upon  which  75,000  to  90,000  fresh  carcasses  lie  every  season, 
sloughing  away  into  the  sand  beneath,  does  not  cause  any  sickness 
among  the  people  who  live  right  over  them,  so  to  speak.  The  cool, 
raw  temperature  and  strong  winds,  peculiar  to  the  place,  seem  to  pre- 
vent any  unhealthy  effect  from  the  fermentation  of  decay.  The  elymus 
and  other  grasses  once  more  take  heart  and  grow  with  magical  vigor 
over  the  unsightly  spot,  to  which  the  sealing  gang  again  return,  repeat- 
ing their  bateau,  which  we  have  marked  before  upon  this  place  three 
years  ago.  In  that  way  this  strip  of  ground,  seen  on  my  map  between 
the  village,  the  east  landing,  and  the  lagoon,  contains  the  bones  and 
the  oil  drippings  and  other  fragments  thereof  of  more  than  3,000,000 
seals  slain  since  1786  thereon,  while  the  slaughter  fields  at  Novastosh- 
nah  record  the  end  of  a  million  more. 

I  remember  well  the  unmitigated  sensations  of  disgust  that  possessed 
me  when  I  first  landed,  April  28,  1872,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and 
passed  up  from  the  beach  at  Lukannon  to  the  village  over  the  killing 
grounds.  Though  there  was  a  heavy  coat  of  snow  on  the  fields,  yet 
each  and  every  one  of  75,000  decaying  carcasses  was  there,  and  bare, 
having  burned,  as  it  were,  their  way  out  to  the  open  air,  polluting  the 

''The  bones  of  CaUorhinus,  thongh  apparently  strong,  are  surprisingly  light  and 
parous;  indeed,  they  resemble  those  of  Aves  more  than  those  commonly  credited 
to  mammalia.  The  osseons  strnctnre,  however,  of  Phoca  vitxdina,  the  hair  seal 
which  I  examined  there,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  fnr  seal,  was  very  much 
more  sohd  and  weighed,  bone  for  bone  of  equal  age,  just  about  one- third  more, 
the  aknll  esxiecially;  also  the  shoulder  blades  and  the  pel  vie  series.  If  the  bones  of 
the  animals  were  not  divested  of  their  cartilaginous  continuations  and  connec- 
tioDfl,  then  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  fnr  seal  is  equal  to  its  hairy-skinned  rela- 
tive. The  entire  skeleton  of  a  3-vear-old  male  CaUorhinus,  completely  divested  by 
sea  fleas  (Amphipoda)  of  all  flesh  and  fat,  but  with  every  llgamentary  union  and 
aiticnlation  perfect  (the  cartilaginous  toe  ends  all  present) ,  was  just  8  i)ounds, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  it  became  air  dried  and  bleached  it  did  not 
weigh  more  than  4  or  5.  The  bones  of  the  older  seals  are  relatively  very  much 
heavier,  but  only  relatively.  The  frailness  and  fragility  are  constant  through  hf e, 
though  the  skulls  of  the  old  males  do  thicken  up  on  weir  crests  and  about  the 
rami  of  their  jaws  very  perceptibly.  Searlion  bones  are,  however,  normally 
strong  and  heavy.  The  bone  or  the  fur  seal  is  evidently  stout  enough,  but  it  is 
Bingolarly  tight,  while  the  walrus,  that  dull,  sluggish  brute,  has  a  massive 
osteologi^  frame.  I  made  these  relative  examinations  more  especially  to  ascer- 
tain something  which  might  pass  for  a  correct  estimate  of  what  the  bony  waste 
on  the  killing  grounds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  amounted  to  annually,  with  a  view 
of  its  possiDle  utilization.  The  spongy  bones  of  the  whole  100,000  annually  laid 
out  would  not  render,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  50  tons  of  dry  bone  meal — 
a&  iTMignlficant  resnlt  and  unworthy  of  further  notice  on  these  islands. 
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same  to  a  sad  degree.  I  was  laughed  at  by  the  residents  who  noticed 
my  facial  contortions,  and  assured  that  this  state  of  smell  was  noth- 
ing to  what  I  should  soon  experience  when  the  frost  and  snow  had 
fairly  melted.  They  were  correct;  the  odor  along  by  the  end  of  May 
was  terrific  punishment  to  my  olfactories,  and  continued  so  for  several 
weeks  until  my  sense  of  smell  became  blunted  and  callous  to  this 
stench  by  long  familiarity.  Like  the  other  old  residents  I  then  became 
quite  unconscious  of  the  prevalence  of  this  rich  "funk"  and  ceased  to 
notice  it. 

Those  who  land  here,  as  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  nervously  and 
invariably  declare  that  such  an  atmosphere  must  breed  a  plague  or  a 
fever  of  some  kind  in  the  village,  and  hardly  credit  the  assurance  of 
those  who  have  resided  in  it  for  the  whole  period  of  their  lives  that 
such  a  thing  was  never  known  to  St.  Paul,  and  that  the  island  is 
remarkably  healthy.  It  is  entirely  true,  however,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  contact,  or  a  couple  of  months'  experience  at  the  longest,  the 
most  sensitive  nose  becomes  used  to  that  aroma,  wafted  as  it  is  hourly, 
day  in  and  out,  from  decaying  seal  flesh,  viscera,  and  blubber;  and, 
also,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  attention.  The  cool,  sunless  climate 
during  the  warmer  months  has  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  check- 
ing too  rapid  decomposition  and  consequent  trouble  therefrom,  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  the  killing  gi'ounds. 

The  freshly  skinned  carcasses  of  this  season  do  not  seem  to  rot  sub- 
stantially until  the  following  year;  then  they  rapidly  slough  away 
into  the  sand  upon  which  they  rest.  The  envelope  of  blubber  left 
upon  each  body  seems  to  act  as  an  air-tight  receiver,  holding  most  of 
the  putrid  gases  that  evolved  from  the  decaying  viscera  until  their 
volatile  tension  causes  it  to  give  way.  Fortunately,  the  line  of  letist 
resistance  to  that  merciful  retort  is  usually  right  where  it  is  adjacent 
to  the  soil,  so  both  putrescent  fluids  and  much  of  the  stench  within  is 
deodorized  and  absorbed  before  it  can  contaminate  the  atmosphere  to 
any  great  extent.  The  truth  of  my  observation  will  be  promptly  veri- 
fied if  the  skeptic  chooses  to  tear  open  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
gas-distended  carcasses  in  the  fall  that  were  skinned  in  the  killing 
season.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  be  smitten  by  the  worst  smell  that 
human  sense  can  measure;  and  should  he  chance  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  native,  that  callous  individual,  even,  will  pinch  his  grimy  nose 
and  exclaim,  "  It  is  a  '  keeshla  pahknoot!' " 

At  the  close  of  the  third  season  after  the  skinning  of  the  seal's  body 
it  will  have  so  rotted  and  sloughed  down  as  to  be  marked  only  by  the 
bones  and  a  few  of  the  tendinous  ligaments;  in  other  woi^ds,  it  requires 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  months'  time  for  a  seal  carcass  to  rot  entirely 
away,  so  nothing  but  whitened  bones  remain  above  ground.  The 
natives  govern  their  driving  of  the  seals  and  laying  out  of  the  fresh 
bodies  according  to  this  fact;  for  they  can  and  do  spread  this  year  a 
whole  season's  killing  out  over  the  same  spot  of  the  field  previously 
covered  with  such  fresh  carcasses  three  summers  ago.  By  alternating 
with  the  seasons  thus  the  natives  are  enabled  to  annually  slaughter 
all  of  the  "  hoUuschickie  "  on  a  relatively  small  area,  close  by  the  salt 
houses  and  the  village,  as  I  have  indicated  on  the  map  of  St.  Paul. 

Description  of  killing  ground  op  St.  Paul. — The  killing  ground 
of  St.  Paul  is  a  bottomless  sand  flat,  only  a  few  feet  above  high  water, 
and  which  unites  the  village  hill  and  the  reef  with  the  island  itself. 
It  is  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  heart  of  the  settlement;  in  fact,  it  is 
right  in  town — not  even  suburban. 

Description  of  the  killing  ground  at  St.  George. — On  St. 
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George  the  "hoUuschickie"  are  regularly  driven  to  that  northeast 

slope  of  the  village  hill  which  drops  down  gently  to  the  sea,  where 

they  are  slaughtered  close  by  and  under  the  houses,  as  at  St.  Paul. 

Those  droves  which  are  brought  in  from  the  North  Rookery  to  the 

west,  and  also  Starry  Ateel,  are  frequently  driven  right  through  the 

village  itself.     This  slaughtering  field  of  St.  George  is  hard  tufa  and 

rocky,  but  it  slopes  down  to  the  ocean  rapidly  enough  to  drain  itself 

well;  hence  the  constant  rain  and  humid  fogs  of  summer  carry  off 

that  which  would  soon  clog  and  deprive  the  natives  from  using  the 

ground  year  after  year  in  rotation,  as  they  do.     Several  seasons  have 

occurred,  however,  when  this  natural  cleansing  of  the  ground  above 

mentioned  has  not  been  as  thorough  as  must  be  to  be  used  again 

immediately.     Then  the  seals  were  skinned  back  of  the  village  hill 

and  in  the  ravine  to  the  west  on  the  same  slope  from  the  summit. 

This  village  site  of  St.  George  to-day,  and  the  killing  grounds  adjoin- 
ing, used  to  be,  during  early  Russian  occupation,  in  Pribilof's  time,  a 
large  se^lion  rookery,  the  finest  one  known  to  either  island,  St.  Paul  or 
St.  George.     Natives  are  living  there  who  told  me  that  their  fathers  had 
been  employed  in  shooting  and  driving  these  sea  lions  so  as  to  delib- 
erately break  up  the  breeding  ground,  and  thus  rid  the  island  of  what 
tliey  considered  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  Eumetopias^  and 
thereby  to  aid  and  encourage  the  fresh  and  increased  accession  of  fur 
seals  from  the  vast  majority  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  which  could  not  take 
place  while  the  sea  lions  held  the  land.^ 

LIFE  HISTORY   OF  THE  SEA  LION. 

Natural  inferiority  to  the  fur  seal. — This  animal,  also  a 
characteristic  pinniped  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  ranks  much  below  the 
fur  seal  in  perfected  physical  organization  and  intelligence.  It  can, 
as  well  as  its  more  sagacious  and  valuable  relative,  the  CoUorhinus^ 
be  seen,  perhaps,  to  better  advantage  on  these  islands  than  elsewhere 
in  the  whole  world  that  I  know  of.     The  marked  difference  between 

'The  St.  Paul  village  site  is  located  wholly  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  village 
hill,  where  it  drops  from  its  greatest  elevation,  at  the  flagstaff,  or  125  feet,  gently 
down  to  the  sandy  killing  flats  below  and  between  it  and  the  main  body  of  the 
i'ilan(L  The  houses  are  all  placed  facing  the  north  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
terraced  streets,  which  run  southeast  and  northwest.  There  are  74  or  80  native 
Iwiiaes,  10  large  and  smaller  buildings  of  the  company,  the  Treasury  agent's  resi- 
dence; the  church,  the  cemetery  crosses,  and  the  school  building  are  all  standing 
here  in  coats  of  pure  whit^  paint.  The  survey  of  the  town  site  when  rebuilt  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who  himself 
fanned  and  devised  the  entire  reconstruction.  No  offal  or  decaying  refuse  of  any 
kind  is  allowed  to  stand  around  the  dwelling^  or  lie  in  the  streets.  It  required 
Jttnch  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  effect  this  sanitary  rel'orm, 
bnt  now  most  of  the  natives  take  equal  pride  in  keeping  their  surroundings  clean 
and  unpolluted.  The  site  of  the  St.  George  settlement  is  more  exposed  and  bleak 
than  is  the  one  we  have  just  refeiTed  to  on  St.  Paul.  It  is  planted  directly  on  the 
roonded  summit  of  one  of  the  first  low  hills  that  rise  from  the  sea  on  the  north 
shore;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  hill  that  does  slope  directly  and  gently  to  the  salt 
water  on  the  island.  Here  are  24  to  30  native  cottages  laid  with  flieir  doors  facing 
^e  opposite  sides  of  a  short  street  between,  running  also  east  and  west,  as  at  St. 
™il.  There,  however,  each  house  looks  down  upon  the  rear  of  its  neighbor  in 
front  and  below.  Here  the  houses  face  each  other  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
Treasury  agent's  quarters,  the  company's  6  or  7  buildings,  the  schoolhouse,  and 
the  church  are  all  neatly  painted,  and  this  settlement,  from  its  prominent  position, 
^W8  from  the  sea  to  a  much  better  advantage  than  does  the  larger  one  of  ot .  Paul. 
The  same  municipal  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  here.  Those  who  may  visit 
the  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  of  to-day  will  find  the  streets  dry  and  hard  as  floors. 
They  have  been  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  volcanic  cinders  on  both  islands. 
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the  sea  lion  and  the  fur  seal  xxp  here  is  striking,  the  former  being 
twice  the  size  of  its  cousin. 

The  size  and  strength  of  the  northern  sea  lion,  Eumetopias  steHeri, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  physical  surroundings  unites  with  a 
singular  climatic  elasticity  of  organization.  It  seems  to  be  equally  as 
well  satisfied  with  tfie  ice  floes  of  the  Kamchatka  Sea  to  the  northward 
or  the  polished  bowlders  and  the  hot  sands  of  the  coast  of  California.^ 
It  is  an  animal,  as  it  appeared  upon  its  accustomed  breeding  grounds  at 
Northeast  Point,  where  I  saw  it,  that  commanded  my  admiration  by 
its  imposing  presence  «.nd  sonorous  voice,  rearing  itself  before  me 
with  head,  neck,  and  chest  upon  its  powerful  forearms,  over  6  feet 
in  height,  while  its  heavy  bass  voice  drowned  the  booming  of  the 
surf  that  thundered  on  the  rocks  at  its  flanks. 

The  physical  presence  op  the  sea  lion.— The  size  and  strength 
of  the  adult  sea-lion  male  will  be  better  appreciated  when  I  say  that 
it  has  an  average  length  of  10  and  11  feet  osteologically,  with  an 
enormous  girth  of  8  to  9  feet  around  the  chest  and  shoulders;  but 
while  the  anterior  parts  of  the  frame  are  as  perfect  and  powerful  on 
land  as  in  sea,  those  posterior  are  ridiculously  impotent  when  the 
huge  beast  leaves  its  favorite  element.  Still,  when  hauled  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  brawling  surf,  as  it  rears  itself,  shaking  the  spray 
from  its  tawny  chest  and  short  grizzly  mane,  it  has  that  leonine 
appearance  and  bearing,  greatly  enhanced  as  the  season  advances 
by  the  rich  golden  rufous  color  of  its  coat,  the  savage  gleam  of  its 
expression,  due  probably  to  the  sinister  muzzle  and  cast  of  its  eye. 
This  optical  organ  is  not  round  and  full,  soft  and  limpid,  like  the  fur 
seal's,  but  it  is  an  eye  like  that  of  a  bulldog,  small,  and  clearly  show- 
ing, under  its  heavy  lids,  the  white  or  sclerotic  coat,  with  a  light 
brown  iris.  Its  teeth  gleam  and  glisten  in  pearly  whiteness  against 
the  dark  tongue  and  the  shadowy  recesses  of  its  wide,  deep  mouth; 
the  long,  sharp,  broad-based  canines,  when  bared  by  the  wrathful 
snarling  of  its  gristled  lips,  glittered  more  wickedly,  to  my  eye,  than 
the  keenest  sword  ever  did  in  the  hand  of  man.^ 

>  The  sea  lion  certainly  seems  to  have  a  more  elastic  constitntion  than  is  possessed 
by  the  fur  seal;  in  other  words,  the  former  can  live  under  greater  natural  extremes 
of  climate  than  can  the  latter.  A  careful  test  of  this  question  was  made  by  the 
late  R.  B.  Woodward,  in  the  acquaria  of  his  famous  gardens  at  San  Francisco. 
He  told  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  1878,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  keep  another 
fur  seal  alive  in  his  tanks:  that  every  one  of  the  half  dozen  live  sx)ecimens  which 
he  had  placed  therein  at  different  intervals  during  the  last  three  years  had  died— 
began  to  droop  and  waste  away  as  soon  as  they  were  installed  in  their  new  quarters; 
but  he  seldom  lost  a  sea  Hon,  except  from  clear  or  natural  reasons.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, from  his  practical  experience,  was  positive  in  his  belief  that  no  living  adult 
fur  seal  could  ever  be  exhibited  in  New  York;  while  he  thought  that  the  sea  lion, 
both  Zaloplnia  and  Eumetapias,  could  be  carried  alive,  and  in  good  condition,  all 
over  this  country  from  New  Orleans  to  Montreal,  or  San  Francisco  to  Bangor.  He 
said,  '*  Our  black  sea  lion  {Zalophus)  is  tougher  than  the  larger  kind  (Eumetopias), 
and  is  just  the  creature  for  showmen.*' 

'The  teeth  of  the  fur  seal  are  not,  as  a  rule,  clean  and  white,  as  they  are  in  the 
mouths  of  most  carnivora;  they  are  badly  discolored  by  black,  brown,  and  yel- 
lowish coatings,  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  males.    The  pup's  milk  teeth  are 
complete  exponents  of  the  dental  formula  of  adolescence,  but  are  small,  brittle, 
mostly  black  and  brown  in  color;  with  their  shedding,  however,  the  permanent 
teeth  come  out  quite  clear  and  glistening  white;  still,  again,  in  a  year  or  two  they 
rapidly  lose  their  purity  of  tint,  being  discolored  as  above  stated.    The  sea-lion, 
pups,  also,  are  born  with  dingy,  dusky  milk  teeth,  but  I  found  that  when  their 
permanent  set  was  grown  it  usually  retained,  even  into  old  age,  its  primitive 
whiteness.    This  difference  between  tnes9  animals  is  quite  marked,  which,  toother 
with  the  opposite  characters  of  their  blubber,  mentioned  hereafter,  constitute  » 
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With  these  teeth  alone,  iMM^ed  by  the  enormous  muscular  power  of 
a  mighty  neck  and  broad  shoulders,  the  sea  lion  confines  its  battles  to 
its  kind,  spurred  by  terrible  energy  and  heedless  and  persistent  brute 
courage.  No  animals  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  combat  presented  a 
more  savage  or  more  cruelly  fascinating  sight  than  did  a  brace  of  old 
sea-lion  bulls  which  met  under  my  eyes  near  the  Garden  Cove  at  St. 
George. 

Sea  lions  fighting  at  Tolstoi. — Here  was  a  sea-lion  rookery,  the 

outskirts  of  which  I  had  trodden  upon  for  the  first  time.     These  old 

males,  surrounded  by  their  meek,  polygamous  families,  were  impelled 

toward  each  other  by  those  latent  fires  of  hate  and  jealousy  which 

seemed  to  burst  forth  and  fairly  consume  the  angry  rivals.     Opening 

with  a  long,  round,  vocal  prelude,  they  gradually  came  together,  as 

the  fur-seal  bulls  do,  with  averted  heads,  as  though  the  sight  of  each 

other  was  sickening — ^but  fight  they  must.     One  would  play  against 

the  other  for  an  unguarded  moment  in  which  to  assume  the  initiative, 

until  it  had  struck  its  fangs  into  the  thick  skin  of  its  opponent's  jowl; 

then,  clenching  its  jaws,  was  not  shaken  off  until  the  struggles  of  its 

tortured  victim  literally  tore   them  out,  leaving  an   ugly,  gaping 

wound — for  the  sharp  eyeteeth  cut  a  deeper  gutter  in  the  skin  and 

flesh  than  would  have  held  my  hand.     Fired  into  almost  supernatural 

rage,  the  injured  lion  retaliated  quick  as  a  fiash  in  kind ;  the  hair 

flew  from  both  of  them  into  the  air,  the  blood  streamed  down  in 

frothy  torrents,  while  high  above  the  boom  of  the  breaking  waves  and 

shrill,  deafening  screams  of  waterfowl  overhead  rose  the  ferocious, 

hoarse,  and  desperate  roar  of  the  combatants. 

Land  travel  of  the  sea  lion.— Though  provided  with  flippers, 
to  all  external  view,  as  the  fur  seal  is,  the  sea  lion  can  not,  however, 
make  use  of  them  at  all  in  the  same  free  manner.  The  fur  seal  may 
be  driven  5  or  6  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  cool,  moist  weather;  the  "seevitchie,"  however,  can 
only  go  2  miles,  the  conditions  of  weather  and  roadway  being  the 
same.  The  sea  lion  balances  and  swings  its  long  and  heavy  neck  as 
a  lever  to  and  fro  with  every  hitching  up  behind  of  its  posterior  limbs, 
which  it  seldom  raises  from  the  ground,  drawing  them  up  after  the 
fore  feet  with  a  slide  over  the  grass  or  sand  and  rocks,  as  the  case 
may  be,  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  take  a  sullen  and  savage  survey 
of  the  field  and  the  natives  who  are  driving  them. 

The  sea  lion  is  polygamous,  but  it  does  not  maintain  any  regular 
system  and  method  in  preparing  for  and  attending  to  its  harem,  like 
that  so  finely  illustrated  on  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal ;  and 
it  is  not  so  numerous,  comparatively  speaking.  There  are  not,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  judgment,  over  10,000  or  12,000  of  these  animals  alto- 
gether on  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands;  it  does  not 
haul  more  than  a  few  rods  anywhere  or  under  any  circumstances 
back  from  the  sea.     It  can  not  be  visited  and  inspected  by  men  as  the 

▼ery  curiotifl  basis  of  differentiation.    The  fxur-seal  pnp,  when  it  spits  or  conghs  in 

fright,  opens  its  month  wide,  and  the  small  black  and  brown  teeth  seem  sadly  out 

of  place  set  in  the  bright  rosy  gums  aronnd  the  fresh  pink  tinge  of  the  tongue  and 

Tinder  the  red,  flushed  palate.    The  canines  and  incisors  of  Callorhinua  ana  Eume- 

topifu  are  well  rooted,  bnt  the  molars  are  not;  their  alveoli  are  only  partly  filled, 

BO  that  when  the  fleshy  gnms  are  removed  these  teeth  will  easily  rattle  out ,  of  their 

fleets.    In  looking  over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  skull^  of  Callorhintis  as 

^1  bleach  oat  on  the  killing  grounds,  I  was  struck  by  their  astonishing  lack  of 

symmetry;  they  varied  fully  as  much  in  their  extremes  as  the  skulls  of  many  dif- 

^rent  genera  do.    The  number  of  teeth  differ  alao;  some  jaws  have  but  5  molars, 

^eiB  6.  and  others  7. 
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fur  seals  are,  for  it  is  so  shy  and  suspicious  that,  on  the  slightest 
warning  of  an  approach,  a  stampede  into  the  water  is  a  certain  result.^ 

Peculiar  cowardice  of  the  sea  lion.— That  noteworthy,  intel- 
ligent courage  of  the  fur  seal,  though  it  does  not  possess  half  the  size 
nor  one-quarter  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  sea  lion,  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  huge  bulk  and  brain  of  the  Eumetopias,  A  boy  with 
a  rattle  or  a  popgun  could  stampede  10,000  sea-lion  bulls,  in  the  height 
of  the  breeding  season,  to  the  water;  and  keep  them  there  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.^ 

First  arrivals. — The  males  come  out  and  locate  over  the  narrow 
belts  of  the  rookery  grounds  (sometimes,  as  at  St.  Paul,  on  the  imme- 
diate sea  margin  of  the  fur-seal  breeding  places),  two  or  three  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  females,  which  arrive- later,  i.  e.,  between  the  1st 
to  the  6th  of  June;  and  these  females  are  never  subjected  to  that 
intense,  jealous  supervision  so  characteristic  of  the  fur-seal  harem. 
The  sea-lion  bulls,  however,  fight  savagely  among  themselves,  and 
turn  off  from  the  breeding  ground  all  the  younger  and  weaker  males. 

The  female  sea  lion. — The  cow  sea  lion  is  not  quite  half  the  size 
of  the  adult  male;  she  Avill  measure  from  8  to  9  feet  in  length  osteo- 
logically,  with  a  weight  of  400  or  600  pounds;  she  has  the  same  gen- 
eral cast  of  countenance  and  build  of  the  bull;  but,  as  she  does  not 
sustain  any  fasting  period  of  over  a  week  or  ten  days  consecutively, 
she' never  comes  out  so  grossly  fat  as  the  male.  With  reference  to 
the  weight  of  the  latter,  I  was  pailicularly 'unfortunate  in  not  being 
able  to  get  one  of  those  big  bulls  to  the  scales  before  it  had  been  bled; 
and  in  bleeding  I  know  that  a  flood  of  blood  poured  out  which  should 
have  been  recorded  in  the  weight.  Therefore,  I  can  only  estimate 
this  aggregate  avoirdupois  of  one  of  the  finest-conditioned  adult  male 

'  That  the  sea-lion  bull  should  be  so  cowardly  in  the  presence  of  man,  yet  so 
ferocious  and  brave  toward  one  another  and  other  amphibions*animals,  struck  me 
as  a  line  of  singular  contrast  with  the  undaunted  bearing  of  the  fur-seal  '•sea- 
catch,"  which,  though  being  not  half  the  size  or  possessing  muscular  power  to 
anything  like  its  development  in  the  **8eevitchie,"  nevertheless  will  unflinchingly 
face  on  its  station  at  the  rookery  any  man  to  the  death.  The  sea-lion  bulls  cer- 
tainly fight  as  savagely  and  as  desperately  one  with  another  as  the  fur-seal  males 
do.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  their  superior  strength  and  size  only 
makes  the  result  more  effective  in  the  exhibition  of  gaping  wounds  and  attend- 
ant bloodshed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  examples  of  these  old  warriors  of  the  sea 
which  were  literally  scarred  from  their  muzzles  to  their  posteriors  so  badly  and 
so  uniformly  as  to  have  fairly  lost  all  the  color  or  general  appearance  even  of  hair 
anywhere  on  their  bodies.  I  recall  in  this  connection  the  sight  of  an  aged  male 
sea  lion  which  had  evidently  been  defeated  by  a  younger  and  more  lusty  rival  per- 
haps. It  was  hauled  upon  a  lava  shelf  at  Southwest  Point,  solitary  and  alone,  the 
rock  around  it  being  literally  covered  with  pools  of  pus,  which  was  oozing  out 
and  trickling  down  from  a  score  of  festering  wounds.  The  victim  stood  planted 
squarely  on  its  torn  fore  flippers,  with  head  erect  and  thrown  back  upon  its  shoul- 
ders. Its  eyes  were  closed,  and  it  gently  swayed  its  sore  neck  and  snoulders  in  a 
sort  of  troubled,  painful  day-dreaming  or  dozing.  Like  the  fur  seal,  the  sea  lion 
never  notices  its  wounds  to  nurse  and  lick  them,  as  dogs  do,  or  other  carnivora. 
It  never  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  them,  no  matter  now  grievously  it  may  b© 
injured. 

*  This  marked  cowardice  of  the  sea  lion  was  well  noted  by  Steller,  who  speaks  of 
it  thus:  *'  Though  the  males  have  a  terrible  aspect,  yet  they  take  flight  on  the  first 
appearance  of  man,  and  if  surprised  in  their  sleep  they  are  panic  struck,  sighing 
deeply,  and  in  their  attempt  to  escape  get  quite  confused,  tumble  down,  and  trem- 
ble so  much  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to  move  their  limbs.  If,  however,  reduced 
to  extremity  they  grow  desperate,  turn  on  their  enemy  with  great  fury  and  noise, 
and  put  even  the  most  valiant  to  flight. "  (Nov.  Com.  Acad.  Sci.  Petropol. ,  tome  n, 
1749.) 
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sea  lions  at  1,400  to  1,500  pounds;  an  average  weight,  however,  might 
safely  be  recorded  as  touching  1,200  pounds.^ 

Organization  of  sea-lion  rookeries. — The  sea-lion  rookery  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  about  ten  to  fifteen  females  to  every  male. 
The  females,  in  landing,  seem  to  be  influenced  by  no  preference  for 
one  male  above  another,  but  are  actuated  solely  to  come  ashore  at  a 
suitable  place,  where,  soon  after  landing,  they  are  to  bring  forth  their 
young.  The  cow  seems  at  all  times  to  have  the  utmost  freedom  in  m  o  v- 
ing  from  place  to  place,  and  also  often  to  start  with  its  young — ^which  is 
noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  I  never  saw  it  among  the  fur  seals — picking 
the  pup  up  by  the  nape  and  carrying  it  to  the  water  to  play  with  it 
for  short  spells  in  the  surf  wash.  The  pup  sea  lions  are  by  no  means 
helpless  when  they  are  born.  When  they  first  come  into  the  world 
their  eyes  are  promptly  opened  wide  and  clear;  they  stand  up  quite 
free  and  strong  on  their  odd  flipper  feet,  and  commence  at  once,  in 
their  frequent  intervals  of  wakefulness,  to  crawl  over  bowlders  and 
the  sand,  to  paddle  in  the  surf,  and  to  roar  huskily  and  shrilly  at  their 
parents. 

Growth  of  young  sea  lions. — ^They  are  fed  upon  the  richest  of 
rich  milk  at  irregular  and  somewhat  lengthy  periods.     Regaled  in  this 
manner  the  young  sea  lion  grows  with  surprising  rapidity,  so  much  so 
that  its  weight  of  9  or  12  pounds  at  birth  is  increased  to  75  or  90  in 
less  than  four  months  thereafter.     By  this  time,  also,  it  has  shed  its 
natal  coat  and  teeth,  it  has  grown  a  strong  mustache,  and  has  become 
a  facile  swimmer  and  expert  fisherman,  though  at  first  it  was  one  of 
the  most  clumsy,  yet  never  so  helpless  as  the  fur  seal.     The  liquid, 
pearly  blue  eye  of  the  little  fellow  is  soon  changed  into  the  sinister 
expression  of  ^vdolescence  when  it  has  rounded  its  second  year.     It 
appears  to  grow  up  unnoticed  by  its  grim-looking  parents,  though  the 
maternal  attention  is  more  evident,  but  still  scant,  indeed,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  love  evinced  by  cat  or  dog  for  its  offspring. 

Visiting  the  Tolstoi  rookery. — At  the  east  end  of  St.  George 
Island,  just  to  the  southward  of  Tolstoi  Mees,  is  one  of  the  finest  sea- 
lion  rookeries  on  the  islands  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  lies  at  the 
base  of  a  frowning  wall  of  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  mural  walls  sheer 
aloft  400  and  500  feet  as  they  overhang  the  sea.  Here  beneath,  on  a 
^ky  stretch  of  beach  some  30  or  40  feet  wide  at  high-water  mark, 
stowed  thickly  side  by  side,  end  to  end,  and  crosswise  for  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the  coast,  are  four  or  five  thousand  sea 


'Often  when  the  fur  seal  and  sea-lion  bulls  haul  up  in  the  beginningof  the  sea- 
*^t  examples  among  them  which  are  inordinately  fat  will  be  seen.  Their  extra 
J^oirdupois  renders  them  very  conspicnons,  even  among  large  gatherings  of  their 
i^d.  They  seem  to  exhibit  a  sense  of  self -oppression  then  quite  as  marked  as 
jfl  that  subsequent  air  of  depression  worn  when  later  they  have  starved  out  this 
^oad  of  surplus  blubber  and  are  shambling  back  to  the  sea  for  recuperation  and 
^.  I  thought  over  and  devised  many  plans  to  kill  and  weigh  entire  one  of  these 
^Usually  heavy  bulls,  but  they  all  failed,  because  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  spare 
^om  BO  manv  other  observations  pressing  and  necessary  to  be  made  at  that  season 
^ttade  at  all  during  the  year.  The  united  effort  of  five  or  six  men,  aided  by  the 
JQnle  and  cart  at  St.  Paul,  would  solve  the  problem,  doubtless,  almost  any  day 
W  set  about  it  early  in  May.  Some  of  these  superfleshy  fur-seal  males  look  as 
though  they  were  from  600  to  700  pounds  weight,  while  I  have  seen  several  sea- 
^n  Stills  that  actually  appeared  equal  to  tuniing  the  scales  at  1,500  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. Those  fur  seals  which  I  did  weigh  in  July,  1873,  and  September,  1872, 
^ere  not  at  all  extra  fleshy,  and  consequently  do  not  give  a  fair  return  for  these 
^^aniples  above  referred  to. 
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lions  of  all  sizes  and  both  sexes,  and  here  they  will  be  found  every 
summer,  secure  from  the  approach  of  enemies  by  land.  Inasmuch  as 
they  rest  there  under  the  cliffs,  they  can  not  be  practically  approached 
and  driven,  as  their  kind  are  by  the  Aleuts  from  their  moi*e  accessible 
breeding  haunts  at  Northeast  Point,  St.  Paul  Island.^ 

By  paying  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  the  observer  can 
descend  at  intervals  from  the  heights  above,  unheeded  and  unsus- 
pected by  them,  to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  tawny  forms,  where 
you  may  notice  their  thousand  and  one  unconstrained  and  peculiar 
maneuvers,  which  would  be  interrupted  at  once  by  a*tumultous  and 
universal  rush  for  the  water  should  you  make  yourself  known.  You 
will  be  impressed  first  by  their  excessive  restlessness.  They  are  ever 
twisting  and  turning,  coiling  and  uncoiling  themselves  over  the  rocks, 
now  stretched  out  prone  in  slumber,  the  next  minute  up  and  moving. 
The  roar  of  one  is  instantly  caught  up  by  another,  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate sound  as  it  rises  and  falls  from  this  rookery,  reverberating  along 
the  bluffs  at  irregular  though  close  intervals,  can  only  be  compared  in 
my  mind  to  the  hoarse  sound  of  a  tempest  as  it  howls  through  the  rig- 
ging of  a  ship  or  sighs  through  the  branches  of  a  forest  growth. 

The  voice  of  the  northern  sea  lion,  Eumetopias,  is  confined  to  either 
a  deep,  resonant  roar  or  a  low,  muttering  growl.  Not  only  to  the 
males  alone  is  this  monotone  peculiar,  but  also  to  the  females  and  the 
young.  It  does  not  have  that  striking  flexibility  of  the  CaUorhinus^ 
and  in  this  respect  their  vocal  organization  is  very  marked  and  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  fur  seal.  I  might  say  further  that  the  pups  are 
exceedingly  playful,  but,  unlike  the  noisy  "kotickie,"  they  are  almost 
silent.  When  they  utter  a  sound  it  is  a  short,  sharp,  querulous 
growling. 

The  young  promptly  deserted.— You  will  notice  that  if  you  dis- 

*It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  especial  spacing  or  reservation  on  my 
maps  for  the  sea  lions  at  Northeast  Point,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  but  have  included 
them  solidly  within  the  lines  of  the  breeding  for  seals.  The  reason  why  I  omit 
these  lines  of  exact  limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  laid  in  along  the  water's 
edge  at  intervals  so  closely  with  the  fur  seals  and  in  such  apparent  good  fellow- 
ship that  I  coald  not  observe  any  sharp  demarcation  between  them,  except  only 
the  irregular,  confused  patches  of  their  bright  golden  coats  in  contrast  with  the 
dull,  rusty  dress  of  Catlorhinua.  The  Eumetopias  here,  where  it  was  breeding, 
never  lay  far  back  from  the  surf,  but  always  close  to  its  high- water  washings.  In 
this  method,  I  should  judge,  about  12,000  to  15,000  of  them  occupy  little  strips  of 
Novastoshnah  and  Seevltchie  Kammin,  being  the  only  rookery  spots  on  the  Fribi- 
lof  Islands  where  they  breed  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  fur  seals.  Then 
ther^  is  a  sea-lion  rookery  on  St.  G^rge,  all  to  itself,  under  the  high  mural  walls 
just  north  of  the  Garden  Cove  sand  beach,  where  I  estimate  another  4,000  or  5,000 
of  these  animals  annually  haul  out  and  breed.  Very  likely  my  allowance  of  12,000 
to  15,000  sea  lions  on  St.  Paul  is  too  lar^e,  and  10,000  is  a  Mtter  figure  of  their 
numerical  expression.  My  published  estimates  of  ^,000  on  the  two  islands  in 
1874  I  feel  now  are  larger  than  the  facts  allow. 

As  might  be  inferred,  the  sea  lions  at  Novastoshnah  do  not  allow  the  fur  seals 
to  disturb  them,  nor  do  they  in  turn  ever  ai)pear  to  annoyor  drive  their  physically 
weaker  brethren.  They  seem  to  wear  an  air  of  i)erfect  unconcern  for  each  other, 
although  the  fur-seal  bulls,  I  observed,  were  never  caught  lounging  over  the  nar- 
row littoral  margins  of  the  sea  lion's  breeding  grouna,  but  meekly  bowed  their 
heads  and  scuttled  across,  wholly  beneath  the  notice  of  the  huge  *'  seevltchie." 

Why  the  sea  lion  should  be  relatively  so  scant  in  numbers  over  the  great  extent 
of  the  large  geographical  area  wherein  it  is  found  is  perplexing  to  me,  for  it  is 
physicallv  as  active  and  much  more  powerful  than  tne  fur  seal.  Perhaps  this 
increased  bulk  of  body  deters  it  from  feeding  as  successfully  as  its  more  lithesome 
cousin  does.  I  should  estimate  that  the  full-grown  sea-lion  bull,  after  it  leaves  the 
islands  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  season  until  it  reappears  for  the  next,  would  reqfiire 
at  least  100  x>ounds  of  fish  per  diem,  while  the  females  and  younger  males  would 
crave  and  consume  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  such  food  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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turb  and  drive  off  any  portion  of  the  rookery,  by  walking  up  in  plain 

sight,  those  xiearest  to  you  will  take  to  the  water,  instantly  swim  out 

to  a  distance  of  50  yards  or  so,  leaving  their  pups  behind,  helplessly 

sprawled  around  and  about  the  rocks  at  your  feet.     Huddled  up  all 

together  in   tlie  water,  in  two  or  three  packs  or  squads,  the  startled 

parents  hold,  tlieir  heads  and  necks  high  out  of  the  sea,  peering  keenly 

at  you,  and  i^ll  roaring  in  an  incessant  concert,  making  an  orchestra 

to  which  those  deep,  sonorous  tones  of  the  organ  in  that  great  Mormon 

tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City  constitute  the  fittest  and  most  adequate 

lesemblance. 

Movements  "when  undisturbed  on  rookery. — You  will  witness 
an  endless  tide  of  these  animals  traveling  to  the  water  and  a  steady 
stream  of  their  kind  coming  out  if  you  but  keep  in  retirement  and  do 
not  disturb  them.    When  they  first  issue  from  the  surf  they  are  a  dark, 
chocolate  brown  and  black,  and  glisten;  but  as  their  coats  dry  off  the 
color  becomes  an  iron  gray,  passing  into  a  bright,  golden  rufous, 
which  covers  the  entire  body  alike — shades  of  darker  brown  on  the 
pectoral  patches  and  sterno-pectoral  region.    After  getting  entirely 
dry  they  seem  to  grow  exceedingly  uneasy,  and  act  as  though  oppressed 
by  heat  until  they  plunge  back  into  the  sea,  never  staying  out,  as  the 
fur  seal  does,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week.     The  females  and 
the  young  males  frolic  in  and  out  of  the  water,  over  rocks  awash,  inces- 
santly one  with  another,  just  as  puppies  play  upon  the  greensward, 
and  when  weary  stretch  themselves  out  in  any  attitude  that  will  fit  the 
character  of  the  rock  or  the  lava  shingle  upon  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  resting.    The  movements  of  their  supple  spines  and  bali-and- 
Bocket  joint  attachments  permit  of  the  most  extraordinary  contortions 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  all  of  which,  no  matter  how  distressing  to  your 
eyes,  they  seem  actually  to  relish.     But  the  old  battle-scarred  bulls  of 
4e  harem  stand  or  lie  at  their  positions  day  and  night  without  leaving 
them,  except  to  take  a  8hoi*t  bath  when  the  coast  is  clear,  until  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Method  of  swimming. — When  swimming,  the  sea  lion  only  lifts  its 
head  above  the  surface  long  enough  to  take  a  deep  breath,  and  then 
drops  down  a  few  feet  below  and  propels  itself  for  about  ten  or  fifteen 
nunutes  like  a  cigar  steamer  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  knots,  if  undisturbed, 
hut  if  chased  or  alarmed,  it  seems  fairly  to  fly  under  water,  and  can 
^ily  maintain  for  a  long  time  a  speed  of  14  or  15  miles  per  hour. 
Like  the  fur  seal,  its  propulsion  through  the  water  is  the  work  entirely 
of  the  powerful  fore  flippers,  which  are  simultaneously  struck  out, 
both  together,  and  back  against  the  water,  feathering  forward  again 
^  repeat,  while  the  hind  flippers  are  simply  used  as  a  rudder  oar  in 
Reflecting  the  ever- varying  swift  and  abrupt  course  of  the  animal.  On 
^^^  the  hind  flippers  are  employed  just  as  a  dog  does  his  feet  in 
^fatching  fleas,  the  long  peculiar  toe  nails  thereof  seeming  to  reach 
^J^d  comb  the  spots  affected  by  vermin,  which  annoys  them,  as  it  does 
|««  fur  seal,  to  a  great  extent,  and  causes  them  both  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
^^acted  scratching. 

Again,  both  genera — CaUorhinus  and  Eumetopias — ^are  happiest 
^ten  the  surf  is  strongest  and  wildest.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  fury 
^^  a  gale,  so  much  the  greater  joy  and  animation  of  these  animals. 
J^^y  delight  in  riding  on  the  crests  of  each  dissolving  breaker  up  to 

(I     J^e  moment  when  it  fairly  foams  over  the  iron-bound  rocks.    At  that 
'     ^tant  they  disappear  like  phantoms  beneath  the  creamy  surge,  to 
J      "Appear  on  the  crown  of  the  next  mighty  billow. 

When  landing,  they  always  ride  on  the  surf ,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
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objective  point,  and  it  is  marvelous  to  see  with  what  remarkable  agility 
they  will  worm  themselves  up  steep,  rocky  landings,  having  an  incli- 
nation greater  than  45  degrees,  to  those  bluff  tops  above,  which  have 
an  almost  perpendicular  drop  to  water. 

The  value  of  the  sea  lion,  commercially:  Shedding.— As  the 
sea  lion  is  without  fur,  its  skin  has  little  or  no  commercial  value.' 
The  hair  is  short,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  being  long- 
est over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  straight  and  somewhat  coarse,  varying 
in  color  as  the  season  comes  and  goes.     For  instance,  when  the  Eume- 
iopias  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  spring,  and  dries  out  aft«r 
landing,  it  has  then  a  light-brownish  rufous  tint,  with  darker  shades 
back  and  under  the  fore  flippers  and  on  the  abdomen.     By  the  expi- 
ration of  a  month  or  six  weeks — about  the  15th  of  June  generally— 
this  coat  will  be  weathered  into  a  glossy  rufous,  or  ocher,  and  this  is 
soon  before  shedding,  which  sets  in  by  the  middle  of  August,  or  a 
little  earlier.     After  the  new  coat  has  fairly  grown,  and  just  before 
the  animal  leaves  the  island  for  the  sea  in  November,  it  is  a  light 
sepia  or  Vandyke  brown,  with  deeper  shades,  almost  black,  upon  the 
aMomen.    The  cows  after  shedding  never  color  up  so  darkly  as  the 
bulls,  but  when  they  come  back  to  the  land  next  year  they  return 
identically  the  same  in  tinting,  so  that  the  eye,  in  glancing  over  a  sea- 
lion  rookery  during  June  and  July,  can  not  discern  any  dissimilarity 
in  color  at  all  noteworthy  existing  between  the  coats  of  the  bulls  and 
the  cows;  and  also  the  young  males  and  yearlings  appear  in  the  same 
golden  brown  and  ocher,  with  here  and  there  an  animal  which  is  noted 
as  being  spotted  somewhat  like  a  leopard,  the  yellow  rufous  ground 
predominating,  with  patches  of  dark  brown,  blotched  and  mottled, 
irregularly  interspersed  over  the  anterior  regions  down  to  those  pos- 
terior.    I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  old  bulls  or  cows  thus  mottled, 
and  this  is  likely  due  to  some  irregularity  of  shedding  in  the  younger 
animals,  for  I  have  not  noticed  it  early  in  the  season,  and  it  seems  to 
fairly  fade  away  so  as  not  to  be  discerned  on  the  same  animal  at  the 
close  of  its  summer  solstice.     Many  of  the  old  bulls  have  a  grizzled 
or  "salt  and  pepper"  look  during  the  shedding  period,  which  is  from 
the  10th  of  August  up  to  the  10th  or  20th  of  November.     The  pups 
when  born  are  a  rich,  dark,  chestnut-brown.     This  coat  they  shed  in 
October  and  take  one  much  lighter  in  its  stead,  still  darker,  however, 
than  their  parents. 

Arrival  at  and  departure  prom  the  Pribilof  Islands. — Tha 
time  of  arrival  at,  stay  on,  and  departure  from  the  islands  is  about 
the  same  as  that  which  I  have  recorded  as  characteristic  of  the  fux* 
seal;  but  if  the  winter  is  an  open,  mild  one,  some  of  the  sea  lions  will 
frequently  be  seen  about  the  shores  during  the  whole  year;  and  then 

>  The  sea  lion  and  hair  seals  of  Berin|f  Sea,  having  no  commercial  value  in  tlie 
eyes  of  civilized  men,  have  not  been  subjects  of  interest  enough  to  the  pioneers  of 
those  waters  for  mention  in  particular —such  record,  for  instance,  as  that  given.  ^^ 
the  walrus,  the  sea  otter,  and  the  fur  seal.  Steller  was  the  first  to  draw  the  V^^ 
clearly  between  them  and  seals  in  general,  especially  defining  their  separa't^^'^ 
from  the  fur  seal;  still,  his  description  is  far  from  being  definite  or  satisfactory  ^^ 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  animal.  In  the  South  Pacific  and  Atl*^* 
tic  the  sea  lion  has  been  curiouSy  confounded  by  many  of  the  earliest  writ^^ 
with  the  sea  elephant — Macrorhinus  leoniniLS — and  its  reference  is  inextricdl^*^ 
entangled  with  the  fur  seal  at  the  Falklands,  Kerguelens  Land,  and  theCrozett^ 
The  proboscidean  seal,  however,  seems  to  be  the  only  pinniped  which  visits  t**^ 
Antarctic  continent:  but  that  is  a  mere  inference  of  mine,  because  so  little  is  kno'V^ 
of  those  ice-bound  coasts,  and  Wilkes,  who  gives  the  only  record  made  of  the  sn^"* 
ject,  saw  no  other  animal  there  save  this  one. 
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the  natives  occasionally  shoot  them  long  after  the  fur  seals  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

Great  range  of  sea  lions:  It  is  not  restricted  to  the  seal 
ISLANDS. — Again,  it  does  not  confine  its  landing  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
alone,  as  the  fur  seal  unquestionably  does,  with  reference  to  such 
terrestrial  location  in  our  own  country.  On  the  contrarj^  it  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  almost  all  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  ranges,  as  I 
have  said  before,  over  the  mainland  coast  of  Alaska,  south  of  Bristol 
Bay,  and  about  the  Siberian  shores  to  the  westward,  throughout  the 
Kuriles  and  the  Japanese  northern  waters.^ 

Differences  between  Zalophus  and  Eumetopias.— When  I  first 
returned,  in  1873,  from  the  seal  islands,  those  authors  whose  conclu- 
sions were  accepted  prior  to  my  studies  there  had  agreed  in  declaring 
that  the  sea  lion,  so  common  off  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  was  the 
same  animal  also  common  in  Alaska,  and  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 
especial;  but  my  drawings  from  life, and  studies,  quickly  pointed  out 
the  error,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  creature  most  familiar  to  the  Cali- 
fomians  was  an  entirely  different  animal  from  my  subject  of  study 
on  the  seal  islands.     In  other  words,  while  scattered  examples  of  the 
Eumetopias  were,  and  are,  unquestionably  about  and  off  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  sea  lions  there  observed  were 
a  different  animal — they  were  the   Zalophiis  califomianus.     This 
Zalophus  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of  Eumetopias,  rela- 
tively; it  has  the  large,  round,  soft  eye  of  the  fur  seal,  and  the  more 
attenuated  Newfoundland-dog-like  muzzle;  and  it  never  roars,  but 
breaks  out  incessantly  with  a  hank,  honk,  honking  bark,  or  howl. 

No  example  of  Zalophus  has  ever  been  observed  in  the  waters  of 
BeriDg  Sea,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  goes  northward  of  Cape  Flattery. 

*  The  winter  of  1872-73^  which  I  passed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  was  so  rigorous 

that  the  shores  were  ice  bound  ana  the  sea  covered  with  floes  from  January  until 

tbe  28th  of  May;   hence  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself 

vbether  the  sea  lion  remains  about  its  breedine  grounds  there  throughout  that 

period.    The  natives  say  that  a  few  of  them,  wnen  the  sea  is  open,  are  always  to 

be  found,  at  any  day  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  hauled  out  at  Northeast 

^nt,on  Otter  Island,  and  around  St.  George.    They  are,  in  my  opinion,  correct; 

wd  being  in  such  small  numbers  the  ''seevitchie"  undoubtedly  find  enough 

wbaistenoe  in  local  Crustacea,  pisces,  and  other  food.    The  natives  also  further 

^ted  that  none  of  the  sea  lions  which  we  observe  on  the  islands  during  the 

^^^ecling  season  leave  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  from  the  date  of  their  birth  to  the 

^e  of  their  death.    I  am  also  inclined  to  agree  with  this  proposition,  as  a  general 

^e,  though  it  would  be  strange  if  Pribilof  sea  lions  did  not  occasionally  slip  into 

w«  North  Pacific,  through  and  below  the  Aleutian  chain,  a  short  distance,  even 

Jo  traveling  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Cooks  Inlet.    Eumetopias  stelleri  is  well 

F^wn  to  breed  at  many  places  between  Attn  and  Kadiak  islands.    I  did  not  see 

]t  *t  St  Matthew,  however,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  bred  there,  although 

thia  island  is  only  200  miles  away  to  the  northward  of  the  seal  islands— too  many 

S>lar  bears.  Whalers  speak  of  having  shot  it  in  the  ice  packs  in  a  much  higher 
J^de,  nevertheless,  than  that  of  St.  Matthew.  I  can  find  no  record  of  its 
"■^«<iiiig  anywhere  on  the  islands  or  mainland  coast  of  Alaska  north  of  the  fifty- 
*venth  parallel  or  south  of  the  fifty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  is  common 
^  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  the  Commander  gioup,  in 
ttUBian  waters. 

There  are  vague  and  ill-digested  rumors  of  finding  Eumetopias  on  the  shores  of 
^iiice  of  Wales  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in  breeding  rookeries.  I  doubt  it. 
"it  were  so,  it  would  be  authoritatively  known  by  this  time.  We  do  find  it  in 
^11  numbers  on  the  Farralone  rocks,  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  San 
t^^ciBco.  where  it  breeds  in  company  with,  though  sexually  apart  from,  an 
^'erwhelming  majority  of  Zalophus;  and  it  is  creditably  reported  as  breeding 
*8ain  to  the  southward,  on  the  Santa  Barbara,  Guadalonpe,  and  other  islands  oi 
*^them  and  Lower  California,  consorting  there,  as  on  the  Farralones,  with  an 
^^tely  larger  number  of  the  lesser-bodied  Zalophus, 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 10 
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Early  disposition  of  sba  lions  on  St.  George. —According  to 
the  natives  of  St.  George,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  Eumetopias 
held  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  island,  being  there  in  great 
numbers,  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  strong;  and  they  aver, 
^Iso,  that  the  fur  seals  then  were  barely  permitted  to  land  by  these  ani- 
mals, and  in  no  great  number;  therefore,  they  say,  that  they  were 
directed  by  the  Russians  (that  is,  their  ancestry)  to  hunt  and  worry 
the  sea  lions  off  from  the  island,  the  result  being  that,  as  the  sea  lions 
left,  the  fur  seals  came,  so  that  to-day  they  occupy  nearly  the  same 
ground  which  the  Eumetopias  alone  covered  sixty  years  ago.  I  call 
attention  to  this  statement  of  the  people  because  it  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
corroborated  in  the  notes  of  a  French  naturalist  and  traveler,  who,  in 
his  description  of  the  island  of  St.  George,  which  he  visited  fifty  years 
ago,  makes  substantially  the  same  representation  ;^  but  directly  to  the 
contrary,  and  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  these  faint  records  of 
the  facts,  I  give  the  account  as  rendered  by  Bishop  Veniaminov,  which 
I  translate  and  place  in  my  appendix.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the 
Russian  author  differs  entirely  from  the  natives  and  the  Frenchman; 
for,  by  his  tabulation,  almost  as  many  fur  seals  were  taken  on  St. 
George  during  the  first  years  of  oocupation  as  were  taken  from  St. 
Paul;  and  according  to  these  figures,  again  continued,  the  catch  never 
has  been  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  the  quota  on  the 
larger  island.  Thus  the  two  authors  seem  to  stand  each  other  off, 
and  I  am  thrown  back  to  the  ground  itself  for  an  answer,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  will  be  correct,  when  I  say  that  the  island  of  St. 
George  never  was  resorted  to  in  any  great  numbers  by  the  fur  seal, 
and  that  the  sea  lion  was  the  dominant  animal  there  until  disturbed 
and  driven  from  its  breeding  grounds  by  the  people,  who  naturally 
sought  to  encourage  its  more  valuable  relative  by  so  doing,  and  made 
room,  in  this  way,  for  it. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  SEA  LION. 

The  driving  on  St.  Paul. — The  great  intrinsic  value  to  the  domes- 
tic service  of  the  Aleuts  rendered  by  the  flesh,  fat,  and  sinews  of  this 
animal,  together  with  its  skin,  arouses  the  natives  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  who  annually  make  a  drive  of  **seevitchie,"  by  which  they 
capture,  on  the  former  island,  two  or  three  hundred,  as  the  case  may 
be.  On  St.  George  driving  is  so  much  more  diflSicult,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  land  itself,  that  very  few  are  secured  there;  but  at 
St.  Paul  unexceptional  advantages  are  found  on  Northeast  Point  for 
the  capture  of  these  shy  and  wary  brutes.  The  natives  of  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  are  depended  upon  to  secure  the  necessary  number  of  skins 
required  by  both  islands  for  their  boats  and  other  purposes.  This 
capture  of  the  sea  lion  is  the  only  serious  business  which  the  people 
have  on  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  labor  of  great  care,  industry,  and  some 
physical  risk  for  the  Aleutian  hunters.^ 

*  Choris:  Voyage  Pittoresque  antour  dn  Monde. 

*  A  curions,  though  doubtless  authentic,  story  was  told  me  in  this  connection, 
illustrative  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  sea-lion  bull  when  at  bay.  Many 
years  ago  fl847),  on  St.  Paul  Island,  a  drive  of  September  sea  lions  was  brought 
down  to  tne  village  in  the  usual  style;  but  when  the  natives  assembled  to  kill 
them,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcit>'  at  that  time  of  powder  on  the  island,  it  was 
voted  best  to  lance  the  old  males  also,  as  well  as  the  females,  rather  than  shoot 
them  in  the  customary  style.  The  people  had  hardly  set  to  work  at  the  task  when 
one  of  their  number  a  small,  elderly,  though  tough,  able-bodied  Aleut,  while 
thrusting  his  lance  into  the  *4ife  "  of  a  le^rge  bully  was  suddenly  seen  to  fall  on  hifl 
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By  reference  to  my  sketch  map  of  Northeast  Point  rookery,  the 
observer  will  notice  a  peculiar  neck  or  boot -shaped  point,  which  I 
liave  designated  as  Sea  Lion  Neck.  This  area  is  a  spot  upon  which 
a  lar^e  number  of  sea  lions  are  always  to  be  found  during  the  season. 
As  they  are  so  shy,  and  sure  to  take  to  water  upon  the  appearance  or 
presence  of  man  near  by,  the  natiA'^es  adopt  this  plan: 

Preparations  for  the  drive. — Along  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  as  late  sometimes  as  November,  and  after  the  fur-seal 
rookeries  have  broken  up  for  the  season,  15  or  20  of  the  very  best 
men  in  the  village  are  selected  by  one  of  their  chiefs  for  a  sea-lion 
rendezvous  at  Northeast  Point.  They  go  up  there  with  their  provi- 
sions, tea  and  sugar,  and  blankets,  and  make  themselves  at  home  in 
the  barrabara  and  houses,  which  I  have  located  on  the  sketch  map 
of  Novastoshnah,  prepared  to  stay,  if  necessary,  a  month,  or  until 
they  shall  get  the  whole  drove  together  of  two  or  three  hundred  sea 
lions. 

Methods  of  driving  sea  lions.— The  "seevitchie,"  as  the  natives 
call  these  animals,  can  not  be  approached  successfully  by  daylight,  so 
these  hunters  lie  by,  in  this  house  of  Webster's,  until  a  favorable  night 
comes  along — one  in  which  the  moon  is  partially  obscured  by  drifting 
clouds  and  the  wind  blows  over  them  from  the  rookery  where  the  sea 
lions  lie.    Such  an  opiwrt unity  being  afforded,  they  step  down  to  the 
beach  at  low  water  and  proceed  to  creep  on  all  fours  over  the  surf- 
beaten  sand  and  bowlders  up  to  the  dozing  herd  and  between  it  and 
the  high-water  mark,  whei-e  it  rests.     In  this  way  a  small  body  of 
natives,  crawling  along  in  Indian  file,  may  pass  unnoticed  by  the  sea- 
lion  sentries,  which,  doubtless  in  the  uncertain  light,  see  but  confound 
tbe  forms  of  their  human  enemies  with  those  of  seals.     When  the 
creeping  Aleuts  have  all  reached  the  strip  of  beach  that  is  left  bare  by 
ebb  tide,  which  is  between  the  water  and  the  unsuspecting  auimals, 
at  a  given  signal  from  their  crawling  leader  they  all  at  once  leap  to 
their  feet,  shout,  yell,  brandishing  their  arms,  and  firing  off  pistols, 
^hile  the  astonished  and  terrified  lions  roar  and  flounder  in  all 
Erections. 

Behavior  of  the  sea  lions  when  surprised.— If  at  the  moment 
of  surprise  the  brutes  are  sleeping  with  their  heads  pointed  toward 
^he  water,  they  rise  up  in  fright  and  charge  straight  on  in  that  way 
yirectly  over  the  men  themselves;  but  if  their  heads  have  been  rest- 
^^  at  this  instant  pointed  landward,  up  they  rise  and  follow  that 
^^fse  just  as  desperately,  and  nothing  will  turn  them  either  one  way 
^'  ^he  other.  Those  sea  lions  which  charged  for  the  water  are  lost,  of 
^^^86;^  but  the  natives  promptly  follow  up  the  land-turned  animal 


f*^  ^irectly  under  the  huge  brute's  head;  instantly  the  powerful  jaws  of  the 
^vltchie"  closed  upon  the  waistband,  apparently,  of  the  native,  and  lifting  the 
^IJ^^S  man  aloft,  as  a  cat  would  a  kitten,  tne  sea  lion  shook  and  threw  him  nigh 
^  %  ^^'f  away  over  the  heads  of  his  associates,  who  rushed  up  to  the  rescue 
not  ?^^^y  destroyed  the  animal  by  a  dozen  furious  spear  thrusts,  yet  death  did 
nW.^^^^^^  i^  clenched  jaws  in  which  were  the  tattered  fragments  of  Ivan's 

Buffi  •  ^^^^  appreciate  this  peculiarity  of  the  sea  lion  ver^  keenly,  for  good  and 
J^nicient  cause,  though  none  of  them  have  ever  been  badly  injured  in  driving  or 
J^PHnging  the  alarm.''  I  cami)ed  with  them  for  six  successive  nights  in  Septem- 
^1872.  m  order  to  witness  the  whole  procedure.  During  the  several  drives 
m^  ^hile  I  was  with  them  I  saw  but  one  exciting  incident.  Everything  went  off 
JJ^e  orthodox  manner,  as  described  in  the  text  above.  The  exceptional  incident 
^^irred  during  the  first  drive  of  the  first  night,  and  rendered  the  natives  so  cau- 
^^  that  it  was  not  repeated.    When  the  alarm  was  sprung,  old  Luka  Mandrigan 
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with  a  rare  combination  of  horrible  noises  and  demoniacal  gesticula- 
tions until  the  fii'st  frenzied  spurt  and  exertions  of  the  terrified  crea- 
tures so  completely  exhaust  them  that  they  fall  panting,  gasping,  prone 
upon  the  earth,  extended,  in  spite  of  their  huge  bulk  and  powerful 
muscles,  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  cunning  captors,  who,  how- 
ever, instead  of  slaying  them  as  they  lie,  rudely  rouse  them  up  again 
and  urge  the  herd  along  to  the  house  in  which  they  have  been  keeping 
this  watch  during  the  several  days  past. 

The  *' corral.  "—'Here,  at  this  point,  is  a  curious  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  natives  drive  up  to  that  Webster  house  the  25  or  30  or 
40  sea  lions,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  they  have  just  captured — they 
seldom  get  more  at  any  one  time — and  keep  them  in  a  corral  or  pen 
right  by  the  barrabara,  on  the  flattened  surface  of  a  sand  ridge,  in  the 
following  comical  manner:  When  they  have  huddled  up  the  "  pod  " 
they  thrust  stakes  down  around  it  at  intervals  of  10  to  30  feet,  to  which 
strips  of  cotton  cloth  are  fluttering  as  flags,  and  a  line  or  two  of  sinew 
rope  or  thong  of  hide  is  strung  from  pole  to  pole  around  the  group, 
making  a  circular  cage,  as  it  were.  Within  this  flimsy  circuit  the 
stupid  sea  lions  are  securely  imprisoned;  and  though  they  are  inces- 
santly watched  by  two  or  three  men  the  whole  period  of  caging  and 
penning  which  I  observed,  extending  over  nine  or  ten  days  and  night<s, 
passed  without  a  single  effort  being  made  by  the  *'seevitchie"  to 
break  out  of  their  flimsy  bonds;  and  it  was  passed  by  these  animals 
not  in  stupid  quiescence,  but  in  alert  watchfulness;  writhing,  twist- 
ing, turning  one  iipon  and  over  the  other. 

By  this  method  of  procedure,  after  the  lapse  usually  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  a  succession  of  favorable  nights  will  have  occurred  and  the 
natives  secure  their  full  quota,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
expressed  by  a  herd  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  animals. 

Preparation  and  method  of  driving  to  the  village. — The 
complement  filled,  the  natives  prepare  to  drive  their  herd  back  to  the 
village,  over  the  grassy  and  mossy  uplands  and  intervening  stretches 
of  sand-dune  tracts,  fully  11  miles,  preferring  to  take  the  trouble  of 
prodding  the  clumsy  bnites,  wayward  and  obstinate  as  they  are,  rather 
than  to  pack  their  heavy  hides  in  and  out  of  boats,  making  in  this 
way  each  sea  lion  carry  its  own  skin  and  blubber  down  to  the  doors 
of  their  houses  in  the  village.  If  the  weather  is  normally  wet  and 
cold  this  drive  or  caravan  of  sea  lions  can  be  driven  to  the  point  of 
destination  in  five  or  six  days;  but  should  it  be  dry  and  warmer  than 
usual  three  weeks  and  even  longer  will  elapse  before  the  circuit  is 
traversed. 

When  the  drive  is  started  the  natives  gather  around  the  herd  on  all 
sides,  save  the  opening  which  they  leave  pointing  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  desire  the  animals  to  travel ;  and  in  this  manner  they  escort 
and  urge  the  "  seevitchie"  on  to  their  final  resting  and  slaughter  near 
the  village.  The  young  lions  and  the  females  being  much  lighter 
than  the  males,  less  laden  with  fat  or  blubber,  take  the  lead;  for  they 

was  leading  the  van,  and  at  that  moment,  down  upon  him,  despite  his  wildly  ges' 
ticulating  arms  and  vociferous  yelling,  came  a  squad  of  bull  **  seevitchie."    The^= 
native  saw  instantly  that  they  were  pointed  for  the  water,  and  in  his  sound  sen8^= 
turned  to  run  from  under.    His  tarbosar  slipped  upon  a  slimy  rock  awash,  he  fel 
flat  as  a  flounder  just  as  a  dozen  or  more  big  sea  lions  plungjed  over  and  on  to  hi^cr- 

E rostrate  form  in  the  shallow  water.    In  less  time  than  this  can  be  written,  th^— 
eavy  pinnepeds  had  disappeared,  while  the  bullet-like  head  of  old  Luka  wj 
quickly  raised,  and  he  trotted  back  to  us  with  an  alternation  of  mirth  and  chagri 
in  his  voice.    He  was  not  hurt  in  the  least. 
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travel  twice  and  thrice  as  easy  and  as  fast  as  the  old  males,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  immense  avoirdupois,  are  incapable  of  moving  ahead 
more  than  a  few  rods  at  a  time,  when  they  are  completely  checked  by 
sheer  loss  of  breath,  though  the  vanguard  of  the  females  allures  them 
strongly  on;  but  when  an  old  sea  lion  feels  his  wind  coming  short  he 
is  sure  to  stop,  sullenly  and  surlily  turning  upon  the  drivers,  not  to 
move  again  until  his  lungs  are  clear. 

In  this  method  and  manner  of  conduction  the  natives  stretch  the 
herd  out  in  extended  file,  or  as  a  caravan,  over  the  line  of  march, 
and  as  the  old  bulls  pause  to  savagely  survey  the  field  and  catch  their 
breath,  showing  their  wicked  teeth,  the  drivers  have  to  exercise  every 
art  and  all  their  ingenuity  in  arousing  them  to  fresh  efforts.  This 
they  do  by  clapping  boards  and  bones  together,  firing  fusees,  and  wav- 
ing flags;  and,  of  late,  and  best  of  all,  the  blue  gingham  umbrella 
repeatedly  opened  and  closed  in  the  face  of  an  old  bull  has  been  a 
more  effective  starter  than  all  the  other  known  artifices  or  savage 
expedients  of  the  natives.* 

,  Arrival  of  the  drive  at  the  village. — ^The  procession  of  sea 
lions  managed  in  this  strange  manner  day  and  night — for  the  natives 
never  let  up — is  finally  brought  to  rest  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
village,  which  has  pleasurably  anticipated  for  days  and  for  weeks  its 
^val,  and  rejoices  in  its  appearance.  The  men  get  out  their  old 
rifles  and  large  sea-lion  lances  and  sharpen  their  knives,  while  the 

'The  curions  behavior  of  the  sea  lions  in  the  Big  Lake,  when  they  are  en  route 
and  driven  from  Novastoehnah  to  the  village,  deserves  mention.  After  the  drove 
^^•jover  the  sand  dunes  and  beach  between  Webster's  house  and  the  extreme 
northeastern  head  of  the  lake,  a  halt  is  called  and  the  drove  ** penned"  on  the 
**^k  there:  then,  when  the  sea  lions  are  well  rested,  they  are  started  up,  and  pell 
Ml  uito  the  water;  two  natives,  in  a  baidarka,  keep  them  from  turning  out  from 
snore  into  the  broad  bosom  of  Meesulkmahnee,  while  another  baidarka  paddles  in 
wwtt  rear  and  follows  their  swift  passage  right  down  the  eastern  shore.  In  this 
jwthod  of  procedure  the  drive  carries  iteelf  nearly  two  miles  by  water  in  les'^  than 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  sea  lions  are  first  turned  in,  at  the  north  end,  to 
uje  moment  when  they  are  driven  out  at  the  southeastern  elbow  of  the  Big  Pond. 
Ane  shallowness  of  the  water  here  accounts  probably  for  the  strange  failure  of  the 
^jions  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  so  retards  their  swimming  as  to  enable  the 
^"Y^'  ^th  two  men,  to  keep  abreast  of  their  leaders  easily,  as  they  plunge  ahead; 
JJJJl- '*a«one  goes,  so  go  all  sheep,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  those 

T*^  straggle  behind  in  the  wake;  they  are  stirred  up  by  the  second  baidarka, 
JJ^Jone  make  the  least  attempt  to  diverge  from  the  track  which  the  swifter 
r*'*  out  in  advance;  if  they  did,  they  could  escape  "  scot  free  "  in  any  one  of  the 
^^ty  minutes  of  this  aquatic  passage. 

rT^  consulting  the  map  of  St.  Paul  it  will  be  observed  that  in  a  direct  line 
incl^?^  the  village  and  Northeast  Point  there  are  quite  a  number  of  small  lakes, 
.  ^^ndiQg  tnis  large  one  of  Meesulkmahnee;  into  all  thetse  ponds  the  sea  lion  drove 

fnccessively  driven;  this  interposition  of  fresh  water  at  such  frequent  intervals 
at  I     ^  shorten  the  time  of  the  journey  fully  ten  days  in  warmish  weather  and 

il^t  four  or  five  under  the  best  of  climatic  conditions. 
^Ij^^  track  between  Webster's  house  and  the  village  killing  grounds  is  strewn 
^^  the  bones  of  Eumetopias,  They  will  drop  in  their  tracks,  now  and  then, 
^^  when  carefully  driven,  from  cerebral  or  spinal  congestion,  principally;  and 
JJ®?  they  are  hurried  the  mortality  en  route  is  very  great.  The  natives  when 
rjnng  them  keep  them  going  day  and  night  alike,  but  give  them  frequent  rest- 
y^  spells  after  every  spurt  ahead.  The  old  bulls  flounder  along  for  a  hundred 
thft  ^  ^'  tYien  sullenly  halt  to  regain  breath,  five  or  ten  minutes  being  allowed 
^^;  then  they  are  stirred  up  again,  and  so  on,  boor  after  hour,  until  the  tedious 
^8it  is  completed. 

^^  younger  sea  lions,  and  the  cows  which  are  in  the  drove,  carry  themselves 
?Jy  far  ahead  of  the  buUs,  and  being  thus  always  in  the  van.  serve  unconsciously 
/l^malate  and  coax  the  heavy  males  to  travel.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  believe  that 
^^d  of  old  bulls,  exclusively,  could  be  driven  down  over  this  long  road  suc- 
^^ufly. 
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women  look  well  to  their  oil  pouches,  and  repair  to  the  field  of 
slaughter  with  meat  baskets  on  their  heads. 

Manner  in  which  the  killing  is  conducted. — No  attempt  is 
made,  even  by  the  boldest  Aleut,  to  destroy  an  old  bull  sea  lion  by 
spearing  the  enraged  and  powerful  beast,  which,  now  familiar  with 
man  and  conscious,  as  it  were,  of  his  puny  strength,  would  seize  the 
lance  between  its  jaws  and  shake  it  from  the  hands  of  the  stoutest 
one  in  a  moment.  Recourse  is  had  to  the  rifle.  The  herd  is  started 
up  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  Black  Bluff  hillside.  The  females  speedily 
take  the  front,  while  the  old  males  hang  behind.  Then  the  marks- 
men, walking  up  to  within  a  few  paces  of  each  animal,  deliberately 
draw  their  sights  upon  their  heads  and  shoot  them  just  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  The  old  males  thus  destroyed,  the  cows  and  females 
are  in  turn  surrounded  by  the  natives,  who,  dropping  their  rifles, 
thrust  the  heavy  iron  lances  into  their  trembling  bodies  at  a  point 
behind  the  fore  flippers,  touching  the  heart  with  a  single  lunge.  It 
is  an  unparalleled  spectacle,  dreadfully  cruel  and  bloody.* 

ECONOMIC  USES  OP  THE  SEA  LION. 

High  appreciation  op  the  sea  lion  by  the  Aleuts. — Although 
the  sea  lioji  has  little  or  no  commercial  value  for  us,  yet  to  the  service 
of  the  natives  themselves,  who  live  all  along  the  Bering  Sea  coast  of 
Alaska,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Kuriles,  it  is  invaluable.  They  set  great 
store  by  it.  It  supplies  them  with  its  hide,  mustaches,  flesh,  fat,  sinews, 
and  intestines,  which  they  make  up  into  as  many  necessary  garments, 
dishes,  etc.  Thej^  have  abundant  reason  to  treasure  its  skin  highly, 
for  it  is  the  covering  to  their  neat  bidarkas  and  bidarrahs,  the  former 
being  the  small  kyak  of  Bering  Sea,  while  the  latter  is  a  boat  of  aU 
work,  exploration,  and  transportation.  These  skins  are  unhaired  by 
sweating  in  a  pile;  then  they  are  deftly  sewed  and  CiirefuUy  stretched 
over  a  light  keel  and  frame  of  wood,  making  a  perfectly  water-tight 
boat  that  will  stand,  uninjured,  the  softening  influence  of  water  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  if  properly  air  dried  and  oiled.  After  being 
used  during  the  day  these  skin  boats  are  always  drawn  out  on  the 
beach,  turned  bottom  side  up,  and  air  dried  during  the  night;  in  this 
way  made  ready  for  employment  again  on  the  morrow.^ 

^This  surrounding  of  the  cows  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest  procedure  on  the 
islands.    To  fully  appreciate  the  subject,  the  reader  must  first  call  to  his  mind's 
eye  the  fact  that  these  female  sea  lions,  though  small  beside  the  males,  are  yet 
large  animals,  .7  and  8  feet  long  and  weighing,  each,  as  much  as  any  four  or  hve 
average  men.    But  in  spite  of  tneir  strength  and  agility  fifteen  or  twenty  Aleuts, 
with  a  rough,  iron-tipped  lance  in  their  hands,  will  surround  a  drove  of  50  or  150 
of  them  by  forming  a  noisy,  gesticulating  circle,  gradually  closing  up,  man  to 
man,  until  the  sea  lions  are  literally  piled  in  a  writhing,  squirming,  struggjing 
mass,  one  above  the  other,  three  or  four  deep,  heads,  flipi)ers,  bellies,  backs  all  so 
woven  and  interwoven  in  this  panic  stricken  heap  of  terrified  creatures  that  it 
defies  adequate  description.    The  natives  spear  the  cows  on  top,  which,  as  they 
sink  in  death,  are  mounted  in  turn  by  the  live  animals  underneath.    Tnese  meet 
the  deadly  lance  in  order,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  herd  is  quiet  and  stilled  in 
the  fatal  ebbing  of  their  heart's  blood. 

'When  slowly  sketching,  by  measurements,  the  outlines  of  a  fine  adult  bull  sea 
lion  which  the  ball  from  Booterin's  rifle  had  just  destroyed,  an  old  **8tarool£a'* 
came  up  abruptly.    Not  seeming  to  see  me,  she  deliberately  threw  down  a  large*. 
greasy,  skin  meat  bag,  and,  whipping  out  a  knife,  went  to  work  on  my  specimen^ 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  keep  still  in  spite  of  the  first  sensations  of  annoyance, 
that  I  might  watch  her  choice  and  use  of  the  animaVs  carcass.    She  first  removi 
the  skin,  being  actively  aided  in  this  operation  by  an  uncouth  boy.    She  then  ca. 
off  the  palms  to  both  fore  flippers.    The  boy  at  the  same  time  pulled  out  the 
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Value  of  the  intestines. — A  peculiar  value  is  attached  to  the 
intestines  of  the  sea  lion,  which,  after  skinning,  are  distended  with 
air  and  allowed  to  dry  in  that  shape.  Then  they  are  cut  into  ribbons 
and  sewed  strongly  together  into  that  most  characteristic  waterproof 
garment  of  the  world,  known  as  the  "kamlaika,"^  which,  while  being 
fully  as  waterproof  as  India  rubber,  has  far  greater  strength  and  is 
never  affected  by  grease  and  oil.  It  is  also  transparent  in  its  fitting 
over  dark  clothes.  The  sea  lions'  throats  are  served  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and,  when  cured,  are  made  into  boot  tops,  which  are  in  turn  soled 
by  the  tough  skin  that  composes  the  palms  of  this  animal's  fore  flippers. 

tache  bristles.  She  then  cut  out  its  gullet  from  the  glottis  to  its  jnnction  with  the 
stomach,  carefully  divested  it  of  all  fleshy  attachments  and  fat.  She  then  cat 
oat  the  stomach  itself,  and  tamed  it  inside  oat,  carelessly  scraping  the  gastric 
walls  free  of  copioos  biliary  secretions,  the  inevitable  bnnch  of  aacaris.  She  then 
told  the  boy  to  take  hold  of  the  dnodennm  end  of  the  small  intestine,  and  as  he 
walked  away  with  it  she  rapidly  cleared  it  of  its  attachments,  so  that  it  was  thas 
uncoiled  to  its  fall  length  of  at  least  60  feet.  Then  she  severed  it,  and  then  it  was 
recoiled  by  the  **melchiska"  and  laid  np  with  the  other  members  jast  removed, 
except  the  skin,  which  she  had  nothing  more  to  do  with.  She  then  cat  oat  the 
liver  and  ate  several  large  pieces  of  that  workhoase  of  the  blood  before  dropping 
it  into  the  meat  poach.  She  then  raked  up  several  handfals  of  the  **  leaf  lard,''  or 
hard,  white  fat  that  is  found  in  moderate  quantity  around  the  viscera  of  all  these 
pinnipeds,  which  she  also  dumped  into  the  flesh  bag.  She  then  drew  her  knife 
through  the  lar^e  heart,  but  did  not  touch  it  otherwise,  looking  at  it  intently, 
however,  as  it  still  quivered  in  unison  with  the  warm  flesh  of  the  whole  carcass. 
She  and  the  boy  then  poked  their  fingers  into  the  tumid  lobes  of  the  Immense 
lungs,  cutting  out  portions  of  them  only,  which  were  also  put  into  the  grimv 
pooch  aforesaid.  Then  she  secured  the  gall  bladder  and  slipped  it  into  a  small 
yeast-powder  tin,  which  was  produced  by  the  urchin.  Then  she  finished  her  eco- 
iiomi<»l  dissection  by  cutting  the  sinews  out  of  the  back  in  unbroken  bulk  from 
the  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  All  these  were  stuffed  into  that  skin  bag, 
whic^  she  threw  on  her  back  and  supported  it  by  a  band  over  her  head.  She  then 
trudged  back  to  the  barrabkie  from  whence  she  sallied  a  short  hour  ago  like  an  old 
vulture  to  the  slaughter.  She  made  the  following  disposition  of  its  contents:  The 
palms  were  used  to  sole  a  pair  of  tarbosars,  or  native  boots,  of  which  the  uppers 
and  knee  tops  were  made  of  the  gullets— one  sea-Uon  gullet  to  each  boot  top.  The 
stomach  was  carefully  blown  up,  and  left  to  dry  on  the  barrabkie  roof,  eventually 
to  be  filled  with  oil  rendered  from  sea-lion  or  fur-seal  blubber.  The  small  intes- 
tine was  carefully  injected  with  water  and  cleansed,  then  distended  with  air,  and 
pegged  out  between  two  stakes,  60  feet  apart,  with  little  cross  slats  here  and  there 
between  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  ground.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  ripped 
up  in  a  straight  line  with  its  length  and  pressed  out  into  a  broad  band  of  parch- 
ment gut,  which  she  cuts  up  and  uses  in  making  a  waterproof  **kamlaikia." 
sewing  it  with  those  sinews  taken  from  the  back.  The  liver,  leaf  lard,  and  lobes 
of  the  lungs  were  eaten  without  further  cooking,  and  the  little  gall  bag  was  for 
some  use  in  poulticing  a  scrofulous  sore.  The  mustache  bristles  were  a  venture 
of  the  boy,  who  gathers  all  that  he  can,  then  sends  them  to  San  Francisco,  where 
they  find  a  ready  sale  to  the  Chinese,  who  pay  about  1  cent  apiece  for  them. 
When  the  natives  cut  up  a  sea-lion  carcass  or  one  of  a  fur  seal  on  the  killing 
grounds  for  meat,  they  take  only  the  hams  and  the  loins.  Later  in  the  season 
ibej  eat  the  entire  carcass,  which  they  hang  up  by  the  hind  flippers  on  a  '*  laabas*' 
by  their  houses. 

'  The  Aleutian  name  for  this  garment  is  unpronounceable  in  our  language  and 
equally  bo  in  the  more  flexible  Russian;  hence  the  Alaskan  **  kamlaika,"  derived 
from  the  Siberian  **  kaml^a.**  That  is  made  of  tanned  reindeer  skin,  unhaired, 
and  smoked  by  larch  bark  until  it  is  colored  a  saffron  yellow,  and  is  worn  over  the 
leindeer-skin  undershirt,  which  has  the  hair  next  to  the  owner's  skin  and  the 
obverse  side  stained  red  by  a  decoction  of  alder  bark.  The  kamlaia  is  closed  behind 
and  before  and  a  hood,  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  drawn  over  the  head 
when  leaving  shelter;  so  is  the  Aleutian  kamlaika;  only  the  one  of  Kolyma  is  used 
to  keep  out  piercing  dry  cold,  while  the  garment  of  the  Bering  Sea  is  a  perfect 
water  repellant 
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Stomach  walls  used  as  oil  pouches.— Around  the  natives' 
hoiises  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  constantly  appear  curious  objects, 
which,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  resemble  overgrown  gourds  or  enor- 
mous calabashes  with  attenuated  necks.  An  examination  proves  them 
to  be  the  dried,  distended  stomach  walls  of  the  sea  lion,  filled  with  its 
oil,  which,  unlike  the  offensive  blubber  of  the  fur  seal,  boils  out  clear 
and  inodorous  from  its  fat.  The  flesh  of  an  old  sea  lion,  while  not 
very  palatable,  is  tasteless  and  dry,  but  the  meat  of  a  yearling  is  very 
much  like  veal,  and  when  properly  cooked  I  think  it  is  just  as  good; 
but  the  superiority  of  the  sea-lion  meat  over  that  of  the  fur  seal  is 
decidedly  marked.  It  requires  some  skill  in  the  cuisine  ere  sausage 
and  steaks  of  the  Ccdlorhinus  are  accepted  on  the  table,  while  it  does 
not,  however,  require  much  art,  experience,  or  patience  for  the  cook  to 
serve  up  the  juicy  ribs  of  a  young  sea  lion  so  that  the  most  fastidious 
palate  will  fail  to  relish  it. 

Caring  for  the  flesh. — The  carcass  of  the  sea  lion,  after  it  is 
stripped  of  its  hide  and  disemboweled,  is  hung  up  in  cool  weather  by 
its  hind  flippers  over  a  rude  wooden  frame,  or  **  labaas,"  as  the  natives 
call  it,  where,  together  with  many  more  bodies  of  fur  seals  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  it  serves  from  November  until  the  following  season 
of  May  as  the  meat  house  of  the  Aleut  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 
Exposed  in  this  manner  to  the  open  weather  the  natives  keep  their 
seal  meat  almost  any  length  of  time  in  winter  for  use,  and,  like  our 
old  duck  and  bird  hunters,  they  say  they  prefer  to  have  the  meat 
tainted  rather  than  fresh,  declaring  that  it  is  most  tender  and  tooth- 
some when  decidedly  '^oud." 

Chinese  demand  for  whiskers. — The  tough,  elastic  mustache 
bristles  of  the  sea  lion  are  objects  of  great  commercial  activity  by  the 
Chinese,  who  prize  them  highly  for  pickers  to  their  opium  pipes  and 
several  ceremonies  peculiar  to  their  joss  houses.  The  lip  bristles 
of  the  fur  seal  are  usually  too  small  and  too  elastic  for  this  service. 
The  natives,  however,  always  carefully  pluck  them  out  of  the  Eume- 
iopias  and  get  their  full  value  in  exchange. 

Diet  of  the  sea  lion. — The  sea  lion  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fur 
seal,  is  a  fish  eater  pure  and  simple,  though  he,  like  the  latter,  occa- 
sionally varies  his  diet  by  consuming  a  limited  amount  of  juicy  sea- 
weed fronds  and  tender  marine  crustaceans;  but  he  hunts  no  animal 
whatever  for  food,  nor  does  he  ever  molest  up  here  the  sea  fowl  that 
incessantly  hovers  over  his  head  or  sits  in  flocks  without  fear  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  around  him.  He,  like  the  CaUorhinus,  is  with- 
out question  a  mighty  fisherman,  familiar  with  every  submarine  haunt 
of  his  piscatorial  prey,  and,  like  his  cousin,  rejects  the  heads  of  all 
those  fish  which  have  hard,  horny  mouths,  or  are  filled  with  teeth  or 
bony  plates.* 

»Many  authorities  who  are  quoted  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  hair  seals  and 
southern  sea  lions  speak  with  much  fine  detail  of  having  witnessed  the  capture  of 
•  sea  fowl  by  Phocidoe  and  Otariidce.  To  this  point  of  inquiry  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
I  gave  continued  close  attention,  because  off  and  around  all  of  the  rookeries  large 
flocks  of  auks,  arries,  gulls,  shags,  and  choochkies  were  swimming  upon  the  water 
and  shifting  thereupon  incessantly  day  and  night  throughout  the  late  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  early  fall.  During  the  four  seasons  of  my  observation  I  never  saw  the 
slightest  motion  made  by  a  fur  seal  or  sea  lion,  a  hair  seal,  or  a  walrus  toward 
intentionally  disturbing  a  single  bird,  much  less  of  capturing  and  eating  it.  Had^ 
these  seals  any  appetite  for  sea  fowl  this  craving  could  have  been  abujidantly  satis- 
fied at  the  expense  of  absolutely  no  effort  on  their  part.  That  none  of  these  animals^ 
have  any  taste  for  water  birds  I  am  thoroughly  assured. 
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LIFE  HISTORY  OP  THE  WALRUS. 

Voluminous  writings  relative  to  the  walrus. — When  I  first 
set  out  for  the  sea  islands,  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  1872, 
I  fancied  that,  as  far  as  the  walrus  was  concerned,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  learn,  because  of  the  literature  on  that  subject  which  I 
had  read  from  the  Congressional  Library,  viz: 

The  curious  histories  written  by  Olaus  Magnus,  in  1555;  by  Gesner, 
in  1558;  by  Martens,  in  1675;  by  Pennant,  in  1781-1792;  by  Buffon,  in 
1785,  and  by  Cuvier,  in  1816,  together  with  an  almost  innumerable  list 
of  authors  who  have  since  contributed  papers  on  the  walrus  and  its 
character  to  nearly  all  the  learned  associations  of  the  world.  With 
this  imposing  list  of  authorities  in  my  mind,  I  thought  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  about  this  pinniped  which  I  should 
find  new,  or  even  interesting  to  science. 

The  walrus  of  Bering  Sea. — When,  therefore,  looking  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea,  judge  of  my  astonishment 
as  I  beheld  the  animal  before  me.  It  was  a  new  species;  it  was  a  new 
creature,  or  all  that  had  been  written  by  five  hundred  authors  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  and  behavior  of  its  Atlantic  cousin  was  in  error. 
The  natives  who  accompanied  me  were  hurriedly  summoned  to  my 
side,  called  from  their  eager  task  of  picking  up  birds'  eggs.  "Are 
these  walrus  sick?"  said  I.  They  looked  at  me  in  astonishment;  *'  No; 
they  are  not. "  "Do  they  always  look  like  that?  "  *  *  Sero  vnah, "  ^  was 
the  answer. 

Such  was  my  introduction  to  Rosmarus  arcticus  (Pallas),  and  the 
occasion  of  my  describing  it  in  1873,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  walrus 
of  Bering  Sea — a  distinct  and.  separate  animal,  specifically,  from  its 
congener  of  the  North  Atlantic,  OdoboenuS' rosmarus  (Allen). ^ 

Walrus  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. — In  early  days,  when  the 
Pribilof  Islands  were  first  occupied  by  the  Russians,  report  has  it 
that  large  numbers  of  these  creatures  frequented  the  entire  coast  line 
of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  many  were  found  around  St.  George;  but, 
being  relatively  more  timid  than  the  sea  lion  in  respect  to  the  presence 

*  Jast  the  same. 

*  Allen,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  this  species,  cites  the  hesitating  opinions  of 
Pennant,  in  1792;  of  Shaw,  in  1800;  of  F.  Cuvier,  in  1825;  of  Leidy,  in  1860,  all  of 
whom  suggest  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Bering  Sea  walrus,  but  give  their 
ideas  clouded  by  expressed  hints  or  mental  reservations.  He  shows,  however,  that 
Uliger,  in  1811,  formally  recognized  three  varieties,  but  that  this  author  gives 
nowhere  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  named  them  TYicfiecus  rosmarus  for  the 
North  Atlantic  and  T,  obesus  and  T.  divergeyis  for  the  Bering  Sea  region  and 
waters  north  of  the  straits  thereof.  Then  Allen  says,  page  21,  ''I  have  met  with 
nothing  further  touching  this  subject  prior  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott's  report  on  the  seal 
islands  of  Alaska,  published  in  1878,"  and  he  quotes  it  freely.  Professor  Allen 
has,  however,  done  the  osteological  part  of  the  work  so  well  in  his  History  of 
North  American  Pinnipeds  that  now  I  3eem  it  finished.  While  Allen  agrees  with 
me  finally  in  my  early  determination  of  the  Bering  Sea  walrus  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies from  that  of  the  Atlantic,  he  seems  to  base  all  of  his  belief  upon  the  osteolog- 
ical differentiation  between  them.  I  have  had  mv  faith  in  that  one  line  of  evi- 
dence as  to  genera  and  species  so  sadly  shaken  by  the  amazing  asymmetry  and 
differences  in  the  skulls  and  skeletons  of  the  fur  seal  which  are  bleaching  out  here 
side  by  side,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  that  I  feel  better  satisfied 
with  the  characteristic  external  features  of  the  pinnipeds,  which  are  really  more 
fixed  and  exact  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Per- 
haps 10,000  skulls  of  Odobcenus  obesus  would  show  a  great  number  oi  examples 
which  could  not  alone  by  themselves  be  separated  from  types  of  O.  rosinurus. 
From  my  inspection  of  the  wide  range  of  variation  presentea  in  a  large  series  of 
CaUorhinus  and  Eumetopias  skulls,  I  do  not  have  any  hesitation  in  saying  so. 
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of  man,  they  rapidly  disappeared  as  he  took  x>osse8sion  of  the  land. 
The  disappearance,  however,  was  not  total — ^a  few  of  them  every  year 
were  and  can  now  be  observed  upon  that  little  rocky  islet,  lying  6 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  Northeast  Point  of  St.  Paul  Island, 
owing  to  its  comparative  isolation,  since  the  natives  only  go  there 
once  a  year,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days  during  the  e^ng  season.^ 

Selection  of  landings  by  walrus  herds.— The  walrus  rests 
upon  the  low  rocky  tables  characteristic  of  this  place,  without  being 
disturbed;  hence  the  locality  afforded  me  a  particularly  pleasant 
and  advantageous  opportunity  of  minutely  observing  these  animals. 
My  observations,  perhaps,  would  not  have  passed  over  a  few  moments 
of  general  notice,  had  I  found  the  picture  presented  by  them  such  as 
I  had  drawn  in  my  mind  from  the  descriptions  of  the  army  of  writers 
cited  above;  the  contrary,  however,  stamping  itself  so  suddenly  and 
decidedly  upon  my  eye,  set  me  to  work  with  pen  and  brush  in  noting 
and  portraying  the  extraordinary  brutes,  as  they  lay  grunting  and 
bellowing,  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  not  10  feet  from  the 
ledge  upon  which  I  sat.' 

Life  studies  of  the  herd. — Sitting  as  I  did  to  the  leeward  of 
them,  a  strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time  from  seaward,  which  ever 
and  anon  faidy  covered  many  of  them  with  the  foaming  surf  spray, 
they  took  no  notice  of  me  during  the  three  or  more  houra  of  my  study. 
I  was  first  surprised  at  observing  the  raw,  naked  appearance  of  the 
hide,  a  skin  covered  with  a  multitude  of  pustular-looking  warts  and 
large  boils  or  pimples,  without  hair  or  fur,  save  scattered  and  almost 

invisible  hairs;  the  skin  wrinkled  in  deep,  flabby  seam  folds,  and 

«     ■  I.  I  ■ — 

*  As  to  the  number  of  walrus  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  prehistoric  time,  and 
when  the  Russians  first  took  possession  of  the  same,  178&-S7, 1  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  record  of  the  least  authentic  value.  Beyond  the  ^neral  legend  of  the 
natives  that  in  olden  times  the  '*  morsjee  "  were  wont  to  haul  in  considerable  num- 
ber at  Novashtoshnah  and  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  north  and  south  shores  of 
St.  Paul,  while  herds  were  also  common  under  the  precipitous  sea  walls  of  St 
Gheorge.  Gavrila  Sarietschev,  one  of  the  several  imperial  agents  conmiissioned  at 
intervals  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  old  Russian-American  Fur  Company, 
in  the  details  of  his  report  made  in  December,  1805,  incidentally  states,  speaking 
of  the  walrus,  that  while  they  had  abandoned  the  Pribilof  Islands  then,  yet 
formerly  they  were  there  in  such  numbers  that  28,000  pounds  of  their  teeth  (tusKs) 
were  obtained  in  a  single  year.  As  the  average  weight  of  well-assorted  walrus 
ivory  is  about  8  pounds  to  the  head  of  each  animal,  this  memorandum  of  the  agent 
shows  that  between  8,500  and  4,000  widrus  were  taken  then.  From  the  quantity 
of  old  bones  of  Rosmarii,  which  are  constantly  covered  and  uncovered  by  the 
caprice  of  the  wind  at  Nahsayvemia  and  Novastoshnah,  I  should  judge  the  Rus- 
sian officer  was  correct. 

'These  favored  basaltic  tables  are  also  commented  upon  in  similar  connection 
by  an  old  writer  in  1775,  Shuldham,  who  calls  them  "echouries;"  he  is  describ- 
ing the  Atlantic  walrus  as  it  apx)ears  at  the  Magdalen  Islands:  "  The  echouries 
are  formed  principally  by  nature,  being  a  gradual  slope  of  soft  rock,  with  whicli 
the  Magdalen  Islands  abound,  about  80  to  100  yards  wide  at  the  water  side  and. 
spreading  so  as  to  contain  near  the  summit  a  very  considerable  number."    Th.e 
tables  at  Walrus  Island  and  those  at  Southwest  Point  are  very  much  less  in  are^ 
than  those  described  by  Shuldham,  and  are  a  small  series  of  low,  sawtooth  jetti0^ 
of  the  harder  basalt  washed  in  relief  from  a  tufa  matrix.    There  is  no  room  to  tbi^^ 
landward  of  them  for  many  walruses  to  lie  upon.    The  OdohoBnus  does  not  like  ti^^ 
haul  up  on  loose  or  shingly  shores,  because  it  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  gettin.^ 
a  solid  hold  for  its  fore  nippers  with  which  to  pry  up  and  ahead  its  huge,  clumpy 
body.    When  it  hauls  on  a  sand  beach,  it  never  attempts  to  crawl  out  to  the  dtry 
region  back  of  the  surf,  but  lies  just  awash,  at  high  water.    In  this  fashion  th^y 
used  to  rest  all  along  the  sand  reaches  of  St.  Paul  prior  to  the  Russian  advent  "i  ^^ 
1786-87;  and  when  Shuldham  was  inditing  his  letters  on  the  habits  of  Rosman^-^' 
Odobcenus  was  then  lying  out  in  full  force  and  great  physioal  peace  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 
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marked  by  dark-red  venous  lines,  which  showed  out  in  strong  con- 
trast through  the  thicker  and  thinner  yellowish  brown  cuticle,  that  in 
turn  seemed  to  be  scaling  off  in  places  as  if  with  leprosy.  Indeed,  a 
fair  expression  of  this  walrus-hide  complexion,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
can  be  understood  by  the  inspection  of  those  human  countenances  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  highways  of  our  cities  which  are  designated  as 
the  faces  of  **  bloats."  The  forms  of  Rosmarxis  struck  my  eye  at  first 
in  the  most  unpleasant  manner,  and  the  longer  I  looked  at  them  the 
more  heightened  was  my  disgust,  for  they  resembled  distorted,  morti- 
fied, shapeless  masses  of  flesh.  The  clusters  of  swollen,  watery  pim- 
ples, which  were  of  yellow  parboiled  flesh  color  and  principally  located 
over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  necks,  painfully  suggested  unwhole- 
someness. 

On  examining  the  herd  individually,  and  looking  over  perhaps  150 
specimens  directly  beneath  and  within  the  purview  of  my  observation, 
I  noticed  that  there  were  no  females  among  them.  They  were  all 
males,  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  had  considerable  hair,  or  enough 
of  that  close,  short,  brown  coat  to  give  a  hairy  tone  to  their  bodies — 
hence  I  believe  that  it  is  only  the  old,  wholly  matured  males  which 
offered  to  my  eyes  their  bare  and  loathsome  nakedness. 

I  observed,  as  they  swam  around  and  before  they  landed,  that  they 
were  clumsy  in  the  water,  not  being  able  to  swim  at  all  like  the 
Phocid(B  and  the  OtaridcB;  but  their  progress  in  the  sea  was  wonder- 
fully alert  when  brought  into  comparison  with  tliat  terrestrial  action 
of  theirs.  The  immense  bulk  and  weight  of  this  walrus,  contrasted 
with  the  size  and  strength  of  its  limbs,  renders  it  simply  impotent 
when  hauled  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the  low  rocky  beaches  or  shelves 
upon  which  it  rests.  Like  the  seal,  however,  it  swims  entirely  under 
water  when  traveling,  but  it  does  not  rise,  in  my  opinion,  so  frequently 
to  take  breath;  when  it*does,  it  blows  or  snorts  not  unlike  a  whale. 
Often  I  have  noticed  this  puffing  snort  of  these  animals,  since  the  date 
of  these  observations  on  Walrus  Islet,  when  standing  on  the  bluffs  near 
the  village  of  St.  Paul  and  looking  seaward.  On  one  cool,  quiet  morn- 
ing in  May,  especially,  I  followed  with  my  eye  a  herd  of  walrus,  trac- 
ing its  progress  some  distance  off  and  up  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  very  easily  by  the  tiny  jets  of  moisture  or  vapor  from  the  con- 
fined breath  which  the  animals  blew  off  as  they  rose  to  respire.^ 

>  Mariners,  while  coasting  in  the  Arctic,  have  often  been  pat  on  timely  footing 
by  the  walrus  fog  horn  snorting  and  blowing  when  a  ship  dangerously  sails  silently 
in  through  dense  fog  toward  land  or  ice  floes,  upon  which  these  animals  may  be 
resting;  mdeed,  these  uncouthmonitors  to  this  indistinct  dan^r  rise  and  bob  under 
and  around  a  vessel  like  so  many  gnomes  or  demons  of  fairy  romance;  and  the 
sailors  may  well  be  pardoned  for  much  of  the  strange  yarning  which  they  have 
g^ven  to  the  reading  world  respecting  the  sea  horse  aunng  the  last  three  centu- 
ries; but  when  we  find  Albert  Magnus,  and  Gesner  the  sage,  talking  in  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  manner  of  the  capture  of  Mosmarus,  we  are  consfiained  to  laugh 
heartily;  especially  do  we  so,  because  a  more  shy,  timid  brute  than  the  walrus  of 
Bering  Sea  never  existed  when  he  is  hunted  by  man.  unless  it  be  the  sea  otter. 

Sajrs  Gesner  in  1558:  **  Therefore  these  fish  called  Rosmarii  or  Morsii,  have  heads 
fashioned  like  to  an  oxe,  and  a  hairy  skin,  and  hair  growing  as  thick  as  straw  or 
corn-reeds,  that  lie  loose  very  largely.  They  will  raise  themselves  with  their  teeth , 
as  by  ladders,  to  the  very  tops  of  rocks  that  they  may  feed  upon  the  dewie  grasse, 
or  fresh  water,  and  role  themselves  in  it,  and  then  go  to  the  sea  again,  unless  in 
the  meantime  they  f H;!!  very  fast  asleep,  and  rest  upon  the  rocks,  for  then  the  fish- 
ermen make  all  the  haste  they  can  ana  begin  at  the  tail,  and  part  the  skin  from 
the  fat;  and  into  this  that  is  parted  they  put  most  strong  cords,  and  fasten  them 
on  tiie  rugged  rocks  or  trees  that  are  near;  and  then  they  throw  stones  at  his  head, 
out  of  a  slmg,  to  raise  him,  and  they  compel  him  to  descend  si)oiled  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  skin  which  is  ftetened  to  the  ropes;  he  being  thereby  debilitated,  fear« 
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Methods  of  landing:  Clumsy  efforts. — ^In  landing  and  climbing 
over  the  low,  rocky  shores  at  Morserovia,^  this  animal  is  fairly  as 
clumsy  and  almost  as  indolent  as  the  sloth.  A  herd  crowds  up  from 
the  water,  one  aft^r  the  other,  in  the  most  ungainly  manner,  accom- 
panying their  movements  with  low  grunts  and  bellowings;  the  first 
one  up  from  the  sea  no  sooner  gets  composed  upon  the  rocks  for  sleep 
than  the  second  one  comes  along,  prodding  and  poking  with  its  blunted 
tusks,  demanding  room  also,  and  causes  the  first  to  change  its  position 
to  another  location  still  farther  off  and  up  from  the  water,  a  few  feet 
beyond;  then  the  second  is  in  turn  treated  in  the  same  way  by  a  third, 
and  so  on  until  hundreds  will  be  slowly  packed  together  on  the  shore, 
as  thickly  as  they  can  lie,  never  far  back  from  the  surf,  however,  pil- 
lowing their  heads  upon  the  bodies  of  one  another,  and  not  acting  at 
all  quarrelsome  toward  each  other.  Occasionally,  in  their  lazy, 
phlegmatic  adjusting  and  crowding,  the  posteriors  of  some  old  bull 
will  be  lifted  up,  and  remain  elevated  in  the  air,  while  the  passive 
owner  sleeps  with  its  head,  perhaps,  beneath  the  pudgy  form  of  its 
neighbor. 

Use  of  tusks. — A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  walrus  uses  his  enormous  canines;  man}'  authors 
have  it  that  they  are  employed  by  RosTnarus  as  landing  hooks,  so 
that  by  sticking  them  into  the  icy  floes,  or  inserting  them  between  rocky 
interstices  or  inequalities,  the  clumsy  brute  aids  his  hauling  out  from 
the  sea.    I  looked  here  at  Walrus  Island  very  closely  for  such  mani- 

ful  and  half  dead,  he  is  made  a  rich  prey,  especially  for  his  teeth,  that  are  very 
pretious  amongfit  the  Scythians,  the  Muscovites,  Russianis  and  Tartars  (as  ivory 
amongst  the  Indians)  by  reason  of  its  hardness,  whiteness  and  ponderoasnesse." 

In  spite  of  the  many  remarkable  and  well  authenticated  stories  printed  as  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  Atlantic  walrus  when  hnnted«  it  can  be  safely  said  that  no  boat  has 
ever  been  assailed  by  the  Alaskan  species,  which  is  as  large  if  not  larger,  and  in 
every  respect  quite  as  able  bodied.  The  Eskimo  capture  them  without  danger  or 
diflSculty— mere  child's  play  or  woman's  work— spearing  and  lancing.  By  spear- 
ing, a  line  of  walrus  hide  is  made  fast  to  the  plethoric  body  of  Rosmanis,  and 
when  it  has  expended  its  surplus  vitality  t^  towing  the  natives  a  few  miles  in  a 
mad  frenzied  burst  of  swimming,  the  bidarrah  is  quietly  drawn  up  to  its  puffing 
form,  close  enough  to  permit  the  coup  of  an  ivory-headed  lance,  then  towed  to  the 
beach  at  high  water.  When  the  ebb  is  well  out  the  huge  carcass  is  skinned  by  its 
dusky  butchers,  who  cut  it  up  into  large  square  chunks  of  flesh  and  blubber,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  little  *^  Dutch-oven  "  caches  of  each  family  that  are  waiting 
for  its  reception. 

Dressing  the  walrus  hides  is  the  onl^  serious  hard  labor  which  the  Alaskan  Innuit 
subjects  himself  to.  He  can  not  lay  it  entirely  upon  the  women,  as  do  the  Sioux 
when  they  spread  buffalo  bodies  all  over  the  plains.  It  is  too  much  for  female 
strength  alone,  and  so  the  men  bear  a  hand  right  lustily  in  the  business.  It  takes 
from  four  to  six  stout  natives  when  a  green  walrus  hide  is  removed  to  carry  it 

the  sweating  hole,  where  it  is  speedily  unhaired.    Then  stretched  alternately  upon 

air  frames  and  pinned  over  the  earth,  it  is  gradually  scraped  down  to  the  requisite^^^ 
thinness  for  use  in  covering  the  bidarrah  skeletons,  etc. 

There  are  probably  six  or  seven  thousand  human  beings  in  Alaska  who  live  alone 
by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  Rosmartis,  and  every  year  when  the  season  open: 
they  gather  together  by  settlements,  as  they  are  contiguous,  and  discuss  the  wal- 
rus chances  for  the  coming  year  as  earnestl}'  and  as  wisely  as  our  farmers  do,  for 
instance,  regarding  the  prospects  for  corn  and  potatoes.  But  the  Eskimo  hunter:::^ 
is  a  sadly  improvident  mortal,  though  he  is  not  wasteful  of  morse  life;  while 
are  provident  and  yet  wasteful  of  our  resources. 

If  the  north  pole  is  ever  reached  by  our  people,  they  will  do  so  only  when  the^ 
can  eat  walrus  meat  and  get  plenty  of  it.    At  least,  that  is  my  belief,  and  know- 
ing now  what  the  diet  is,  I  think  the  journey  to  the  hjrperborean  ultima  is  a  lonj 
one,  though  there  is  plenty  of  meat  and  many  men  who  want  to  try  it. 

*  Morserovia,  the  Russian  name  for  Walrus  Island;  the  natives  also  call  Ottei 
Island  by  the  Russian  title  of  Bobrovia. 
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festation  of  their  service  to  the  members  of  the  herd,  which  was  con- 
tinually augmented  by  fresh  arrivals  from  the  surf  while  under  my 
eye.  They  did  not  in  a  single  instance  use  their  tusks  in  this  man- 
ner; it  was  all  done  by  the  fore  flippers,  and  *' boosting"  of  excep- 
tionally heavy  surf  which  rolled  in  at  wide  intervals,  and  for  which 
marine  assistance  the  walrus  themselves  seemed  to  patiently  wait.* 

With  all  this  apparent  indifference,  however,  they  have  established 
their  reputation  for  vigilance  in  spite  of  it;  and  they  resort  to  a  very 
singular  method  of  keeping  guard,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  In  this  herd 
of  three  or  four  hundred  male  walrus  that  were  under  my  eyes,  though 
nearly  all  were  sleeping,  yet  the  movement  of  one  would  disturb  the 
other,  which  would  raise  its  head  in  a  stupid  manner  for  a  few  moments, 
grunt  once  or  twice,  and  before  lying  down  to  sleep  again  it  would 
strike  the  slumbering  form  of  its  nearest  companion  with  its  tusks, 
causing  that  animal  to  rouse  up  in  turn  for  a  few  moments  also, 
grunt,  and  pass  the  blow  on  to  the  next,  lying  down  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  the  word  was  transferred,  as  it  were,  constantly  and  unceas- 
ingly around,  always  keeping  some  one  or  two  aroused,  which  conse- 
quently were  more  alert  than  the  rest. 

*  I  have  seen  no  description  of  this  Pacific  waJms  which  is  as  good  as  is  the  first 
notice  of  it  ever  made  to  English  readers,  hy  Captain  Cook,  in  his  Last  Voyage. 
It  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  precisely  in  accordance  with  my  views  of  the  same  animal, 
nearly  a  century  later,  viz,  July,  1873.    He  said:  **  They  lie  in  herds  of  many  hun- 
dreds upon  the  ice,  huddling  one  over  the  other  like  swine,  and  roar  or  bay  very  loud, 
80  that  in  the  night  or  in  foggy  weather  they  gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
ice  before  we  could  see  it.    We  never  found  the  whole  herd  asleep,  some  being 
always  on  the  watch.    These,  on  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would  wake  those  next 
to  them,  and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd  would 
be  awake  presently.    But  they  were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  till  after  they 
bad  once  been  fired  at,  when  they  would  tumble  one  over  the  other  into  the  sea  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  if  we  did  not  at  the  first  discharge  kill  those  we  fired 
at  we  generally  lost  them,  though  mortally  wounded.    They  did  not  appear  to 
be  that  dangerous  animal  some  authors  have  described,  not  even  when  attacked. 
They  are  rather  more  so  to  appearance  than  in  reality.    Vast  numbers  of  them 
woiLld  follow,  and  some  come  close  up  to  the  boats;  but  the  flash  of  a  musket  in 
the  pan,  or  even  the  bare  pointing  of  one  at  them,  would  send  them  down  in  an 
instant.    The  female  will  defena  the  young  one  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice.    Nor  wiU  the 
yonng  one  quit  the  dam  though  she  be  dead;  so  that  if  you  kill  one  you  are  sure 
of  the  other.    The  dam,  when  in  the  water,  holds  the  young  one  between  her  fore 
fctt."    (Ccok^s  Voyages  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1778,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  458.    London, 

1  ^0  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  light  of  desiring  to  detract  one  iota  from  that 

credit  of  accurate  description  which  so  justly  belongs  to  Cook;  but  he  himself  did 

i^ot  indicate  that  he  thought  the  Pacific  walrus  a  distinct  species  from  its  Atlantic 

JJDpner.    His  figure  of  the  Bering  Sea  Rosmarus  is  entirely  grotesque.    A 

^^oan  face  with  beard,  a  thin  neck,  and  immensely  inflated  posteriors,  and  fore 

^^  divided  up  into  distinct  fingers,  make  a  creature  as  totally  unlike  Odoboenus 

JJ^^.as  need  be;  yet  naturalists  have  gravely  spoken  of  it  as  "excellent!"    Had 

J^tain  Cook  possessed  the  same  explicit  and  graphic  power  of  description  in  his 

JJ*^w  that  characterizes  his  pen,  1  know  full  well  that  this  caricature  above 

JJ^e^red  to  (Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  etc.,  1776-1780,  vol.  ii,  pi.  lii) 

woiud  never  have  api)eared. 

Abe  pinnipeds  are,  i)erhaps,  of  all  animals,  the  most  difficult  subjects  that  the 
jH8t  can  find  to  reproduce  from  hfe.  There  are  no  angles  or  elbows  to  seize  hold 
rtr®  lines  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  all  rounded,  free,  and  flowing;  yet  the  very 
?^est  examples  never  have  that  bloated,  wind-distended  look  which  moat  of  the 
g^  pnblisned  give  them.  One  must  first  become  familiarized  with  the  rest- 
J?*'  varpng  attitudes  of  these  creatures,  by  extended  personal  contact  'and 
rjjrvabon,  ere  he  can  satisfy  himself  with  the  result  of  his  drawings,  no  matter 
^expert  he  may  be  in  rapid  and  artistic  delineation.    Life  studies,  by  artisti-', 

the  young  of  the  Atlantic  walrus  have  been  made  in  several  instances,  but  of 
^  loature  animal  there  is  nothing  extant  of  that  character. 
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Helplessness  on  land. — In  moving  on  land  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  physical  power  in  the  hind  limbs;  these  are  usually  dragged 
and  twitched  up  behind,  or  feebly  flattened  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
body;  terrestrial  progression  is  slowly  and  tediously  made  by  a  drag- 
ging succession  of  short  steps  forward  on  the  fore  feet;  but  if  the 
alarm  is  given  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  contrast  which  they  pre- 
sent in  their  method  of  getting  back  to  sea;  they  fairly  roll  and  hustle 
themselves  over  and  into  the  waves. 

How  long  they  remain  out  from  the  water  in  this  country  I  am 
unable  to  say;  but,  stored  up  as  they  are  with  such  an  enormous  sup- 
ply of  surplus  fat,  dull  and  sluggish  in  temperament,  I  should  think 
that  they  could  sustain  a  fasting  period  equal  to  that  of  the  Otariidce, 
if  not  superior  to  them  in  endurance. 

These  adult  males  before  me  looked  very  much  larger  than  I  expected 
to  find  the  walrus,^  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  accuracy  and  good 
sense  of  these  notes  now  published,  that  one  of  the  natives  kindly 
volunteered  to  shoot  any  of  the  bulls  which  I  might  select,  after  I 
should  have  finished  my  sketching  and  writing.  I  therefore,  when 
my  drawings  were  completed,  selected  the  largest  animal  in  the  group; 
and  promptly  at  my  signal  a  rifle  ball  crashed  into  the  skull  at  the 
only  place  where  it  could  enter,  just  on  the  line  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  midway  between  them. 

Great  size  op  the  walrus. — This  animal,  thus  slain,  certainly  was 
the  largest  one  of  the  entire  herd,  and  the  following  measurement  and 
notes  can  therefore  be  relied  upon:  It  measured  12  feet  7  inches  from 
its  bluff  nostrils  to  the  tip  of  its  excessively  abbreviated  tail,  which  was 
not  more  than  2^  or  3  inches  long;  it  had  the  surprising  girth  of  14 
feet.  The  immense  mass  of  blubber  on  the  shoulders  and  around  the 
neck  made  the  head  look  strangely  small  in  proportion  and  the  poste- 
riors decidedly  attenuated;  indeed,  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal 
was  bound  up  in  its  girth  anteriorly.  It  was  a  physical  impossibility 
for  me  to  weigh  this  brute,  and  I  therefore  can  do  nothing  but  make 
a  guess,  having  this  fact  to  guide  me,  that  the  head,  cut  directly  off 
at  the  junction  with  the  spine,  or  the  occipital  or  atlas  joint,  weighed 
80  pounds;  that  the  skin,  which  I  carefully  removed  with  the  aid  of 
these  natives,  with  the  head,  weighed  570  pounds.  Deducting  the 
head  and  excluding  the  flippers,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  skin 
itself  would  not  weigh  less  than  350  pounds,  and  the  animal  could  not 
weigh  much  less  than  a  ton — from  2,000  to  2,200  pounds. 

Characteristics  op  head. — The  head  has  a  decided  flattened 
appearance,  for  the  nostiils,  eyes,  and  ear  spots  seem  to  be  placed 

*  The  most  satisfactory  result  that  I  can  obtain  from  a  careful  study  of  what  is 
on  record  as  to  the  length  of  the  adult  male  Atlantic  walrus  is  a  mean  of  10  feet  7 
inches,  while  my  observations  on  Walrus  Island  ffive  the  Bering  Sea  male  adult 
walrus  an  average  of  11  feet.  The  only  two  examples  which  I  measured  were  both 
over  this  figure,  viz,  11  feet  0  inches  and  12  feet  7  inches,  from  tip  of  muzzle  to  the 
skinny  nodule  or  excrescence,  scientifically  known  as  the  tail;  but  they  were 
striking  exceptions  in  superior  size  to  all  the  others  in  the  large  herd  of  ola  males 
before  my  eyes  at  the  time,  and  were  singled  out  for  shooting  on  that  score.  I 
fully  realize  this,  because  in  July,  1874,  when  I  revisited  Walrus  Island,  I  caused 
a  younger  male,  and  one  tolerably  well  haired  over  with  a  verv  dark  brown  and 
short  coat  to  be  shot.  When  measured  it  gave  a  length  of  only  10  feet  9  inches, 
and  would  not  weigh,  in  my  best  estimation,  more  than  1,200  to  1,500  pounds.  It 
was,  however,  fully  matured.  Thus  the**  greater  size"  which  I  reco^qiized  in 
1872  means  an  increased  length  of  5  or  6  inches  to  the  Alaska  form,  with  a 
relative  greater  avoirdupois.  The  complete  and  uniform  unhairin^  of  the  old 
Alaskan  male  Odoboenu8  is  another  very  characteristic  feature  m  different 
expression  from  Atlantic  herds. 
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nearly  on  top  of  the  cranium;  the  nasal  apertures  are  literally  so, 
opening  Girectly  over  the  muzzle;  they  are  oval,  and  closed  parallel 
^with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  skull,  and  when  dilated  are  about  an 
inch  in  their  greatest  diameter. 

The  tusks  or  canines  are  set  firmly  under  the  nostril  apertures  in 
<2eep,  massive,  bony  pockets,  giving  that  strange,  broad,  square-cut 
:rront  of  the  muzzle  so  characteristic  to  the  physiognomy. 

The  upper  lips  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea  are  exceedingly  thick 
^nd  gristly,  and  the  bluff,  square  muzzle  is  studded  in  regular  rows 
suid  mtervals  with  a  hundred  or  so  short,  stubby,  gray- white  bristles, 
^varying  in  length  from  one-half  to  3  inches.     There  are  a  few  very 
short  and  much  softer  bristles  set  also  on  the  fairly  hidden  chin  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which,  closes  up  under  the  projecting  snout  and  muzzle 
<»nd  is  nearly  concealed  by  the  enormous  tushes  when  laterally  viewed. 
P^CXTLIARITIES  OF  THE  EYES. — ^The  eycs  are  small,  but  prominent, 
placed  nearly  on  top  of  the  head,  and,  protruding  from  their  sockets, 
"bulge  like  those  of  the  lobster.     The  iris  and  pupil  of  this  eye  is  less 
Ikhan  one-fourth  of  the  exposed  surface;  the  sclerotic  coat  swells  out 
:f  rem  under  the  lids  when  they  are  opened,  and  is  of  a  dirty,  mottled, 
ooffee  yellow  and  brown,  with  an  occasional  admixture  of  white;  the 
iris  itself  is  light  brown,  with  dark-brown  rays  and  spots.     I  noticed 
t<hat  whenever  the  animal  aroused  itself,  instead  of  turning  its  head 
it  rolled  its  eyes  about,  seldom  moving  the  cranium  more  than  to  ele- 
vate it.     The  eyes  seem  to  move,  rotating  in  every  direction  when  the 
creature  is  startled,  giving  the  face  of  this  monster  a  very  extraordi- 
nary attraction,  especially  when  studied  by  an  artist.     The  expression 
is  just  indescribable.    The  range  of  sight  enjoyed  by  the  walrus  out 
of  water,  I  can  testify,  is  not  well  developed,  for  after  throwing  small 
chips  of  rock  down  upon  the  walruses  near  me,  several  of  them  not 
being  10  feet  distant,  and  causing  them  only  to  stupidly  stare  and  give 
vent  to  low  grunts  of  astonishment,  I  then  rose  gently  and  silently  to 
my  feet,  standing  boldly  up  before  them;  but  then  even  I  was  not 
noticed,  though  their  eyes  rolled  all  over  from  $ibove  to  under  me. 
Had  I,  however,  made  a  little  noise,  or  had  I  been  standing  as  far  as 
1,000  yards  away  from  them  to  the  windward,  they  would  have  taken 
t^e  alarm  instantly  and  tumbled'  off  into  the  sea  like  so  many  hustled 
wool  sacks,  for  their  sense  of  smell  is  of  the  keen  keenest. 

Acute  hearing. — The  ears  of  the  walrus,  or  rather  the  auricles  to 
the  ears,  are  on  the  same  lateral  line  at  the  top  of  the  head  with  the 
nostrils  and  eyes,  the  latter  being  just  midway  between.  The  pavil- 
ion, or  auricle,  is  a  mere  fleshy  wrinkle  or  fold,  not  at  all  raised  or 
developed;  and,  from  what  I  could  see  of  the  meatus  externus,  it  was 
very  narrow  and  small.  Still  the  natives  assured  me  that  the  Oiariidce 
had  no  better  organs  of  hearing  than  **Morsjee." 

Loose  setting  of  the  tusks. — ^The  head  of  the  male  walrus,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  from  which  I  afterwards  removed  the  skin, 
was  18  inches  long  between  the  nostrils  and  the  post-occipital  region; 
and  although  the  enormous  tusks  seemed  to  be  so  fii*mly  planted  in 
their  osseous  sockets,  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  one  of  the 
younger  natives  flippantly  struck  a  tusk  with  a  wooden  club  quite 
smartly,  and  then  easily  jerked  the  tooth  forth.  I  had  frequently 
observed  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  teeth  from  rattling  out  of 
their  alveoli  in  any  of  the  best  skulls  I  had  gathered  of  the  fur  seals 
and  sea  lions;  especially  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  But  again, 
on  this  interesting  subject  of  dentition,  it  is  best  that  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Allen.    Repetition  of  his  admirable  diagnosis  is  unnecessary  here. 
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Unusual  thickness  op  the  skin. — ^The  thickness  of  the  hide*  of 
the  walrus  is,  after  all,  in  my  opinion,  its  mrnt  anomalous  feature.  I 
remember  well  how  surprised  I  was  when  I  followed  the  incision  of 
the  broadax  used  in  beheading  the  specimen  shot  tor  my  benefit,  to 
find  that  the  skin  over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  throat  and  chest 
was  3  inches  thick — a  puffy,  spongy  epidermis,  outward  hateful  to  the 
sight,  and  inwardly  resting  upon  the  slightly  acrid  fat  or  blubber  so 
characteristic  of  this  animal.  Nowhere  is  this  hide,  upon  the  thin- 
nest point  of  measurement,  less  than  half  an  inch  thick.  It  feeds 
exclusively  upon  shellfish  {LameUibranchiata),  or  clams  principally, 
and  also  upon  the  bulbous  roots  and  tender  stalks  of  certain  marine 
plants  and  grasses  which  grow  in  great  abundance  over  the  bottoms 
of  broad,  shallow  lagoons  and  bays  of  the  main  Alaskan  coast.  I  took 
from  the  paunch  of  the  walrus  above  mentioned  more  than  a  bushel  of 
crushed  clams  in  their  shells,  all  of  which  that  animal  had  evidently 
just  swallowed,  for  digestion  had  scarcely  commenced.  Many  of  those 
clams  in  that  stomach,  large  as  my  clenched  hands,  were  not  even 
broken;  and  it  is  in  digging  this  shellfish  food  that  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  enormous  tusks  become  apparent.^ 

Cowardice  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea.— It  may  not  accord 
with  the  singular  tales  told,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  about  the  uses  of 
these  gleaming  ivory  teeth,  so  famous  and  conspicuous;  but  I  believe 
that  the  Alaskan  walrus  employs  them  solely  in  the  labor  of  digging 
clams  and  rooting  bulbs  from  those  muddy  oozes  and  sand  bars  in  the 
estuary  waters  peculiar  to  his  geographical  distribution.  Certainly, 
it  is  diflicult  for  me  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  such  uncouth,  timid 

1  While  savage  man  has  utilized  the  tough  hide  of  Rosmarus  and  Obesus,  the  skin 
was  also  used  by  the  Russians  themselves  to  cover  the  packages  of  furs  sent  from 
Sitka  to  Kiachta,  China;  the  skin  was  there  stripped  and  again  sewed  anew  over 
the  chests  of  tea  that  were  received  in  exchange  for  these  furs  thus  enveloped,  and 
which  were  carried  hence  to  Moscow.  Here  the  soundest  portions  of  the  hide 
remaining  on  the  boxes  were  finally  cut  up  and  stamped  into  '^kopecks'^anda 
variety  of  small  change,  in  time,  to  revisit  its  native  seas  used  as  a  circulating 
medium,  for  value  received,  throughout  all  Alaska  where  the  Russians  held  power. 
A  leather  currency  was  long  known  to  that  country,  and  old  Philip  VoIkov,  of 
St.  Paul,  told  me  that  he  never  saw  silver  or  gold  coin  used  on  the  seal  islands 
until  our  people  brought  it  in  1868.  These  walrus  parchment  rubles  were  worth 
much  less  than  their  face  value — sometimes  only  one-third.  The  Russians  also 
made  harness  out  of  walrus  leather.  As  long  as  the  weather  remained  cold  and 
dry  the  wear  of  this  material  was  highly  satisfactory,  but  woe  to  the  **  kibitscha '' 
if  caught  out  in  a  rain  storm.  The  walrus  harness  then  stretches  like  India 
rubber,  and  the  horses  fairly  leave  the  vehicle  far  behind,  sticking  in  the  road, 
though  the  traces  are  unbroken. 

^It  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  me  and  my  friends  that 
I  did  not  bodily  preserve  this  huge  paunch  and  its  contents.  It  would  have  filled 
a  half  barrel  very  snugly,  and  men  its  mass  of  freshly  swallowed  clams  {Mya 
truncata),  filmy  streaks  of  macerated  kelp,  and  fragments  of  crustaceans,  could 
have  been  carefully  examined  during  a  week  of  leisure  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. It  was,  however,  ripped  open  so  quickly  by  one  of  the  Aleuts,  who  kicked 
the  contents  out,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  had  been  done  ere  the  strong-smeUin^ 
subject  was  directly  under  my  nose.  rThe  natives  then  were  anxious  that  I  shoula 
hurry  through  with  my  sketches,  measurements,  etc.,  so  that  they  miffht  the 
sooner  push  off  their  egg-laden  bidarrah  and  cross  back  to  the  main  island  before 
the  fogs  would  settle  over  our  homeward  track,  or  the  rapidly  rising  wind  shift  to 
the  northward  and  imperil  our  passage.  Weighty  xeasons,  these,  which  so  fully 
impressed  me  that  this  unique  stomach  of  a  camivora  was  overlooked  and  left 
behind;  henc>e,  with  the  exception  of  curiously  turning  over  the  clams  (especially 
those  uncrushed  specimens),  which  formed  the  great  bulk  of  its  contents,  I  have 
no  memoranda  or  even  distinct  recollection  of  the  other  materials  that  were  incor- 
porated. The  olivaceous  green  color  of  its  soft,  pasty  excrement  most  be  derived 
from  eating  Mon^spemKZ  and  divers  branches  of  algoid  growth. 
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brutes,  as  were  those  spread  before  me  on  Walrus  Islet,  vdth  any  of 

tte  strange  chapters  written  as  to  the  ferocity  and  devilish  courage 

o!  the  Greenland  morse.     These  animals  were  exceeding  cowardly; 

abjectly  so.     It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  natives,  when  a 

berd  of  walruses  are  surprised,  can  get  a  second  shot  at  them;  so  far 

ffom  clustering  attacks  around  their  boats,  it  is  the  very  reverse;  and 

^be  hunter's  only  solicitude  is  which  way  to  travel  in  order  that  he 

^ay  come  up  with  the  fleeing  animals  as  they  rise  to  breathe.     Again, 

J^^isit^d  Walrus  Islet  in  1874,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Maynai*d, 

Pfiited  States  Navy,  and  the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter  Reliance, 

^B  rowed  from  the  ship  directly  toward  the  islet,  to  a  point  where  we 

^^  the  accustomed  and  expected  sight  of  walrus  lying  thereon.    The 

p^d  was  fair  for  us  and  we  came  up  almost  to  within  a  boat's  oar 

^'st^nce  of  the  dozing,  phlegmatic  herd.     One  was  singled  out,  and 

j^*ptain  Baker  shot  it — ^his  first  walrus;  the  whole  herd,  as  usual, 

^'ustled  with  terrible  energy  into  the  wat^r,  and  all  around  our  boat, 

^or  ^^^e  had  not  landed,  and  they  did  not  rise  about  or  near  us  to  give 

OD©^  snort  of  defiance,  or  to  give  us  the  faintest  suggestion  of  any  dis- 

P^^tiion  to  attack  us,  but  they  disappeared  unpleasantly  soon — too 

^^-^SENCE  OF  FEMALES  ON  Walrus  ISLAND. — As  I  have  Said  before, 
>^5^  are  no  females  on  this  island,  and  I  can  therefore  say  nothing 
aoovit  them ;  I  regret  it  exceedingly.  On  questioning  the  natives,  as 
^®  ^*^tumed,  they  told  me  that  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea  was  monog- 
amo^g.  ^jj^  ^i^^^  ^i^Q  difference  between  the  sexes  in  size,  color,  and 
M  ^^^^  inconsiderable;  or,  in  other  words,  that  until  the  males  are 
^!^  »  ^  the  young  males  and  the  females  of  all  ages  are  not  remarkably 
^^inct,  and  would  not  be  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  teeth;  they  said 
^"^t,  the  female  brings  forth  her  young,  a  single  calf,  in  June,  usually, 
p^. tile  ice  floes  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  above  Bering  Straits,  between 
"^^^t  Barrow  and  Cape  Seartze  Kammin ;  that  this  calf  resembles  the 
P^^^nt  in  general  proportions  and  color  when  it  is  hardly  over  six 
^^^lis  old,  but  that  the  tusks  (which  give  it  its  most  distinguishing 
^^i^esaion)  are  not  visible  until  the  second  year  of  its  life;  that  the 
?^^^U8  mother  is  strongly  attached  to  her  offspring,^  and  nurses  it 
.  ^t"  through  the  season  in  the  sea;  that  the  walrus  sleeps  profoundly 
^°  t»lie  water,  floating  almost  vertically,  with  barely  more  than  the 
^^tiTils  above  water,  and  can  be  easily  approached  if  care  is  taken  as 
^  ^he  wind,  so  as  to  spear  it  or  shove  a  lance  into  its  bowels;  that  the 
~?*l8  do  not  fight  as  savagely  as  the  fur  seal  or  the  sea  lion;  that  the 
"^^nted  tusks  of  these  combatants  seldom  do  more  than  bruise  their 

*^t  the  sea  lion  and  the  fur  seal  should  be  so  apathetic  when  danger  to  their 
P^g  arises,  and  that  the  clumsy,  timid  walrus  fights  for  their  protection  to  the 
^^th  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  somewhat  strange.  According  to  all 
'Sports  which  1  can  gather  from  reputable  authority,  notably  Captain  Cook's  brief, 
y^t  explicit,  account,  the  walrus  never  deserts  its  young  in  that  manner,  hitherto 
^^cribed.  so  characteristic  of  the  OtariicUB  of  Bering  Bea.  This  odd  contrast  in 
'^hayior  is  worthy  of  further  attention,  as  far  as  the  walrus  is  concerned.  There 
^^  DO  females  oi*  young  among  the  herds  of  Rosmarus  which  I  observed  at  Wal- 
^  Island,  hence  I  am  unable  myself  to  give  any  facts  based  upon  Ufe  studies. 

The  rex)orted  affection  and  devotion  of  the  mother  walrus  seems  only  natural, 

beiog,  as  it  is,  the  rule  throughout  all  the  higher  grades  of  mammalia,  while  this 

attitude  of  the  sea  lion  and  fur  seal  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it;  and  were  it  not  that 

it  was  so  plainly  presented  in  a  thousand  and  one  cases  to  my  senses,  I  should  have 

seriously  doubted  its  correctness.    Still,  the  best  authority  that  I  can  recognize 

on  the  habits  of  the  Phoddce,  Kumlein,  says  that  the  hair  seals  all  display  the 

same  indifference  which  I  portray  in  this  respect  as  characteristic  of  the  fur  seal 

and  sea  lion.     (Kumlein:  Contributions  to  tlie  Natural  History  of  Arctic  America. 

BoIL  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washing^n,  p.  59, 1879.) 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 11 
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thick  hides;  that  they  can  remain  under  water  nearly  an  hour,  ar 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  seals;  and  that  they  sink  like  so  many 
stones,  immediately  after  being  shot  at  sea.^ 

First  record  of  the  occurrence  of  females. — The  reason  why 
this  band  of  males,  and  many  of  them  old  ones,  should  be  here  to  the 
exclusion  of  females  throughout  the  year  is  not  plain.  The  natives 
assured  me  that  walrus  females  or  their  young  never  have  been  seen 
around  the  shores  of  these  islands,  but  I  have  trustworthy  advices  from 
the  village  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  date  of  this  publication,  declaring  the  fact 
of  the  capture  of  a  female  on  Wab*us  Islet  last  fall,  the  first  one  ever 
recorded. 

Geographical  distribution  of  the  walrus  of  Alaska.— The 
walrus  has,  however,  a  very  wide  range  of  distribution  in  Alaska, 
though  not  near  so  great  as  in  prehistoric  times. ^  They  abound  to  the 
eastward  and  southeastward  of  St.  Paul,  over  in  Bristol  Bay,  where 
great  numbers  congregate  on  the  sand  bars  and  fiats,  now  fiooded,  now 

*  I  personally  made  no  experiments  touching  the  peculiarity  of  sinking  immedi- 
ately after  being  shot.  Of  course  on  reflection  it  will  appear  to  any  mind  l^t 
all  seals,  no  matter  how  fat  or  how  lean,  would  sink  instantly  out  of  sight  if  not 
killed  at  the  stroke  of  the  bullet.  Even  if  mortally  wounded,  the  great  involun- 
tary impulse  of  brain  and  muscle  would  be  to  dive  and  speed  away,  for  all  swim- 
ming is  submarine  when  the  pinnipeds  desire  to  travel.  Touching  this  mooted 
question,  I  had  an  opportunity  when  in  Port  To wnsend,  during  1874,  to  ask  a  man 
who  had  served  as  a  partner  in  a  fur-sealing  schooner  off  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  He 
told  me  that  unless  the  seal  was  instantly  killed  by  the  passage  of  the  rifle  bullet 
through  its  brain  it  was  never  secured,  and  would  sink  before  thev  could  reach 
the  bubbling  wake  of  its  disappearance.  If,  however,  the  aim  of  the  marksman 
had  been  correct,  then  the  body  was  invariably  taken  within  five  to  ten  minutes 
after  the  shooting.  Only  one  man  did  the  shooting.  All  the  rest  of  the  crew,  ten 
to  twelve  white  men  and  Indians,  manned  canoes  and  boats,  which  were  promptly 
dispatched  from  the  schooner,  after  each  report,  in  the  direction  of  the  shooting. 
How  long  one  of  the  bodies  of  these  ''clean"  killed  seals  would  float  he  did  not 
know.  The  practice  always  was  to  get  it  as  quickly  as  po'^sible,  fearing  that  the 
bearings  of  its  position  when  shot  from  the  schooner  might  be  confused  or  lost. 
He  also  affirmed  that  in  his  opinion  there  were  not  a  dozen  men  on  the  whole 
northwest  coast  who  were  good  enough  with  a  rifle  and  expert  at  distance  calcu- 
lation to  shoot  fur  seals  successfully  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  on  the  ocean.  The 
Indians  of  Cape  Flattery  get  most  of  the  pelagic  fur  seals  by  cautiously  approach- 
ing from  the  leeward  when  they  are  asleep  and  throwing  line  darts  or  harpoons 
into  them  before  they  awaken. 

^I  have  been  frequently  questioned  whether,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  more  than  a 
short  space  of  time  ere  the  walrus  was  exterminated  or  not,  since  the  wha  ers  had 
begun  to  hunt  them  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  To  this  I  frankly  make 
answer  that  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  give  correct  judgment.  The 
Wcilrus  spend  most  of  their  time  in  waters  that  are  within  reach  of  these  skillful 
and  hardy  navigators;  and  if  they  (the  walrus)  are  of  sufficient  value  to  the 
whaler  he  can,  and  undoubtedly  will,  make  a  business  of  killing  them  and  work 
the  same  sad  result  that  he  has  brought  about  with  the  mighty  schools  of  cetacea 
which  once  whistled  and  bared  their  LacivS  throughout  the  now  deserted  waters  of 
Bering  Sea,  in  perfect  peace  and  seclusion,  prior  to  1842.  The  returns  of  the  old 
Russian  America  Company  show  that  an  annual  average  of  10,000  walrus  have 
been  slain  bv  the  Eskimo  since  1799  up  to  1867.  There  are  a  great  many  left  yet. 
But  unless  tne  oil  of  Rosmarus  becomes  very  precious,  commercially,  I  think  the 
shoal  wat.ers  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Kuskokwim  mouth,  together  with  the  eccentric 
tides  thereof,  will  preserve  it  Indefinitely.  Forty  years  ago,  when  the  North 
Pacific  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  greatest  whaling  fleet  that  ever  floated,  those 
vessels  conld  not,  nor  can  they  now,  approach  nearer  than  60  or  even  80  miles  of 
the  muddy  shoals,  sands,  and  bars  upon  wh^ch  the  walrus  rest  there,  scattered  in 
herds  of  a  dozen  or  so  in  numbers  up  to  bodies  of  thousands,  living  in  lethargic 
peace  and  a' most  unmolested,  except  in  several  small  districts  which  are  carefully 
hunted  over  by  the  natives  of  Ugashik  for  oil  and  ivory.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  they  also  breed  in  tjristol  Bay  and  along  the  coast  as  far  uorth  Qis 
Cape  Avlnova,  during  some  seasons  oi;  e.^ception£^  rigor  iu  the  Arctic. 
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bared  by  the  rising  and  ebbing  of  the  tide.  They  are  hunted  here  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  their  ivory.  No  walrus  are  found  south  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  Still,  not  more  than  forty-five  or  fifty  years  ago, 
small  gatherings  of  these  animals  were  killed  here  and  there  on  the 
islands  between  Kadiak  and  IJnimak  Pass.  The  greatest  aggregate 
of  them  south  of  Bering  Straits  will  always  be  found  in  the  estuaries 
of  Bristol  Bay  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula. 

Prehistoric  range  of  the  walrus. — Geologists  find  the  record 
of  the  great  ice  period  well  filled  up  by  the  range  of  the  walrus,  then, 
as  far  down  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  the  littoral  margins  of  South  and 
North  Carolina,  and  its  fossil  remains  are  common  in  the  diluvial 
deposits  of  England  and  France,  while  the  phosphate  beds  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  exceedingly  rich  in  old  walrus  bones.  But  within  historic 
times  there  is  no  evidence  that  points  to  the  existence  of  the  walrus 
on  the  New  England  coast.  During  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  are  known  to  have  frequented  the  southern  confines  of  Nova 
Scotia.  That  hardy  navigator,  James  Cartier,  tells  us  in  his  quaint 
vernacular  that  in  May,  1534,  he  met  at  the  island  of  "  Kamea  "  (pn)b- 
ably  Sable  Island),  sporting  in  the  sea,  "  very  greate  beastes,  as  greate 
as  oxen,  which  hav6  two  greate  teeth  in  their  mouths  like  unto  Ele- 
phant's teeth,  &  live  also  in  the  Sea.  We  saw  them  sleeping  on  the 
banke  of  the  watery  wee,  thinking  to  take  it,  went  with  our  boates, 
bat  so  soon  a«  he  heard  us  he  caste  himself e  into  the  sea."  Another 
old  salt,  "Thomas  James,  of  BristoU,"  speaking  of  the  same  subject 
shortly  after,  says,  "the  fish  cometh  on  banke  (to  do  their  kind)  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  by  numbers  of  thousands,  which  fish  is  very 
big,  and  hath  two  great  teeth;  and  the  skin  of  them  is  like  Beeffes 
leather;  and  they  will  not  away  from  their  yong  ones.  The  yong  ones 
are  as  good  meat  as  Veale.  And  with  the  bellies  of  five  of  the  saide 
fishes  they  make  a  hogshead  of  Traine,  which  Traine  is  very  sweet, 
which,  if  it  will  make  sope,  the  King  of  Spaine  may  bume  some  of  his 
Olive  trees. "  ( ! )  This  spice  of  Yankee  enterprise  in  *  *  sope, "  evidently, 
did  not  come  to  a  successful  head.^ 

The  walrus  "bidari^h."— The  finest  bidarrah  skin  boats  of 
transportation  that  I  have  seen  in  this  country  were  those  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  natives.  These  were  made  out  of  dressed  walrus  hides, 
shaved'  and  pared  down  by  them  to  the  requisite  thickness  so  that, 
when  they  were  sewed  with  sinews  to  the  wooden  whalebone-lashed 
frames  of  these  boats,  they  dried  into  a  pale,  greenish  white  prior  to 
oiling,  and  were  even  then  almost  translucent,  tough,  and  strong. 

Uses  of  walrus  hides. — Until  I  saw  the  bidarrahs  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence natives  in  1874,  I  was  more  or  less  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
tough,  thick,  and  spongy  hide  of  the  walrus  would  be  too  refractory 
in  dressing  for  use  in  covering  such  light  frames,  especially  those  of 
the  bidarka;  but  the  manifest  excellence  and  seaworthiness  of  these 
Eskimo  boats  satisfied  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  saw,  however, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  much  greater  labor  required  in  tanning  or 

>I  depart  from  the  Pacific  walrus,  for  a  moment,  in  thus  speaking  of  its  Atlantic 
brother  with  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  as  to  its  limit  ot  southern 
range  north  of  the  equator.  For  the  thought  of  herds  of  walrus  floating  down  on 
immense  frigid  floes  over  the  present  lowlands  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  of  Anvers  and  near  Paris.  France,  is  an  interesting  one.  relative  to  the  features 
of  the  great  ice  age.  Down  they  came,  that  is  certain.  Van  Beneden  and  Leidy 
have  recently  figured  their  aged  bones  as  they  are  silicified  or  cast  in  the  marls 
of  those  southern  coasts  and  interiors.  (See  Leidy,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  xi, 
1880,  Philadelphia.  Van  Beneden:  Des  de  Oss.  Foss.  des  En  vims  d'Anven:^; 
AnroUes  Mns.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Belgique,  1877,  tome  i,  pp.  40^1.)  ^O  Auch.  \>OXIW 
have  as  yet  been  found  on  the  northwest  co»bt  or  in  Alaqlrft, 
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paring  down  the  thick  cuticle  to  that  thin,  tough  transparency  so 
marked  on  their  bidarrahs,  for  the  pelt  of  the  hair  seal  or  sea  lion 
does  not  require  any  more  attention  when  applied  to  this  service  than 
simply  unhairing  it.  This  is  done  by  first  sweating  the  * '  lough tak  "  in 
piles,  then  rudely  but  rapidly  scraping,  with  blunt  knives  or  stone 
flensers,  the  hair  off  in  large  patches  at  every  stroke;  the  skin  is  then 
air  dried,  being  stretched  on  a  stout  frame,  where,  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  it  becomes  as  rigid  as  a  board.  When  required  for  use 
thereafter  it  is  soaked  in  water  until  soft  or  "green"  again,  then  it  is 
sewed  with  sinews,  while  in  this  fresh  condition,  tightly  over  the 
slight  wooden  skeleton  of  the  bidarka  or  the  heavier  frame  of  the 
bidarrah.  In  this  manner  the  skin  boats  and  lighters  at  the  islands 
are  covered;  then  they  are  air  dried  thoroughly  before  oiling,  which  is 
done  when  the  skin  has  become  well  indurated,  so  as  to  bind  the  ribs 
and  keel  as  with  an  iron  plating;  the  thick,  unrefined  seal  oil  keeps 
the  water  out  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  hides.  When,  however,  the  skin  covering  begins  to  "bag  in" 
between  the  ribs  of  the  frame,  then  it  is  necessary  to  haul  the  bidar- 
rah out  and  air  dry  it  again  and  reoil  it.  If  attended  to  thoroughly 
and  constantly  those  skin-covered  boats  are  the  be^t  species  of  lighter 
which  can  be  used  at  these  islands,  for  they  will  stand  more  thump- 
ing and  pounding  on  the  rocks  and  alongside  ship  than  all  wooden  or 
even  corrugated  iron  lighters  could  endure  and  remain  seaworthy. 

Manner  of  dressing  walrus  and  sea-lion  hides. — I  noticed  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Eskimo  pared  the  walrus  hide  down  from  the  outer 
surface  or  hairy  side,  while  at  St.  Paul,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
reduce  the  thickness  of  a  sea  lion's  skin  at  spots  around  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  the  paring  was  done  on  the  fleshy  side.  Very  little  thin- 
ning, however,  was  needed  in  the  case  of  sea-lion  "loughtak."^ 

1  When  I  stepped  for  the  first  time  into  the  baidar  of  St.  Paul  Island  and  went 
ashore  from  the  Alexander,  over  a  heav^  sea,  safely  to  the  lower  bight  of  Lnkannon 
Bay,  my  sensations  were  of  emphatic  distrust.  The  partially  water-softened  skin 
covering  would  puff  un  between  the  wooden  ribs  and  then  draw  back  as  the  waves 
rose  and  fell,  so  much  like  an  unstable  support  above  the  cold  green  water  below, 
that  I  frankly  expressed  my  surprise  at  such  an  outlandish  craft.  My  thoughts 
quickly  turned  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  those  hamjr  navigators  who  used  these 
vessels  in  circumpolar  seas  years  ago,  and  the  Russians  who,  more  recentiy, 
employed  bidarrahs  chiefly  to  explore  Alaskan  and  Kamtchatkan  terra  incognita. 
There  is  an  old  poem  in  Avitus,  written  by  a  Roman  as  early  as  445  A.  D.,  which 
describes  the  ravages  of  Saxon  pirates  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,  who 
used  just  such  vessels  as  is  this  bidarrah  of  St.  Paul: 

Qnln  et  annoricos  piratim  Saxona  tractns 
Spirabat.  cui  TpeUe  laliixn  fnlcare  Britannam 
Ludns,  ei  aasnto  glaucnxn  mare  findere  lembo. 

These  boats  were  probably  covered  with  either  horse  or  bull  hides.  When  used 
in  England  they  were  known  as  coracles;  in  Ireland  they  were  styled  curachs. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  Csesar  moved  his  army  in  Britain  over  lakes  and  rivers  in  such 
boats.  Even  the  Greeks  used  them,  terming  them  karabia,  and  the  Russian  word 
of  korabl',  or  **  ship,"  is  derived  from  it.  King  Alfred,  in  870-672,  tells  us  that  the 
Finns  made  sad  havoc  among  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  numerous  *' meres** 
(lakes)  in  the  moors  of  their  country  by  **  carrying  their  ships  (baidars)  overland 
in  the  meres  whence  they  make  depredations  on  the  Northmen.  Their  ships  are 
small  and  very  light." 

All  air-dried  seal  pelts,  no  matter  whether  hair  or  fur  seal,  sea  lion  or  walrus 
hides,  are  called  by  the  Aleutians,  and  also  by  the  Kamtchadales,  '*  loughtak*'  or 
"lofftak."  When  the  natives  of  Kamchatka  told  Steller  in  174(M2  that  the  large 
hair  seal,  Phoca  barbata.was  known  to  them  as  "loughtak"  they  evidentiy  did 
not  give  him  their  specific  name  for  the  seal,  but  rather  expressed  their  sense  of  its 
large  skin,  which  was  so  highly  prized  by  them  as  to  be  '*the  loughtak "  of  all 
other  loughtak  in  those  waters  or  their  country.  Erignathus  barhatvs  has  never 
been  seen  around  or  on  these  Islands  of  the  Pribilof  group,  but  every  air-dried  f  or- 
eeal  or  eethUon  skin  there  is  called  *4oughtak  "  by  the  people. 
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Gastronomic  qualities  of  walhus  meat. — ^The  flavor  of  the  raw, 
rank  mollnsca,  upon  which  it  feeds,  seems  to  permeate  the  fiber  of  the 
flesh,  making  it  very  offensive  to  the  civilized  palate ;  but  the  Eskimos, 
who  do  not  have  the  luxurious  spread  of  sea-lion  steak  and  fur-seal 
hams,  regard  it  as  highly  and  feed  upon  it  as  steadily  as  we  do  our 
own  best  corn-fed  beef.  Indeed,  the  walrus  to  the  Eskimo  answers 
just  as  the  cocoa  palm  does  tiO  the  South  Sea  islander;  it  feeds  him,  it 
clothes  him,  it  heats  and  illuminates  his  '*  igloo,"  and  it  arms  him  for 
the  chase,  while  he  builds  his  summer  shelter  and  rides  upon  the  sea 
by  virtue  of  its  hide.  Naturally,  however,  it  is  not  much  account  to 
the  seal  hunters  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  They  still  find,  by  stirring 
up  the  sand  dunes  and  digging  about  them  at  Northeast  Point,  all  the 
ivory  that  they  require  for  their  domestic  use  on  the  islands,  nothing 
else  about  the  walrus  being  of  the  slightest  economic  value  to  them. 
Some  authorities  have  spoken  well  of  walrus  meat  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Either  they  had  that  sauce  for  it  born  of  inordinate  hunger,  or  else 
the  cooks  deceived  them.  Starving  explorers  in  the  Arctic  regions 
could  relish  it — they  would  thankfully  and  gladly  eat  anything  that 
was  juicy  and  sustained  life  with  zest  and  gastronomic  fervor.  The 
Eskimos  naturally  like  it.  It  is  a  necessity  to  their  existence,  and  thus 
a  relish  for  it  is  acquired.  I  can  readily  understand,  by  personal 
experience,  how  a  great  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  our  own  people 
could  speak  well,  were  they  north,  of  seal  meat,  of  whale  "  rind,"  and 
of  polar-bear  steaks,  but  I  know  that  a  mouthful  of  fresh  or  * '  cured  " 
walrus  flesh  would  make  their  "gorges  rise."  The  St.  Paul  natives 
refuse  to  touch  it  as  an  article  of  diet  in  any  shape  or  manner.  I  saw 
them  removing  the  enormous  testicles  of  one  of  the  old  bull  walruses 
which  was  shot,  for  my  purposes,  on  Walrus  Island.  They  told  me 
that  they  did  so  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  widow  doctress  of  the 
village,  Maria  Seedova,  who  desired  a  pair  for  her  incantations. 

Curiosity,  mingled  with  a  desire  to  really  understand,  alone  tempted 
me  to  taste  the  walrus  meat  which  was  placed  before  me  at  Poonook, 
on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  and  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  it  was  worse 
than  the  old  beaver's  tail  which  I  had  been  victimized  with  in  British 
Columbia;  worse  than  the  tough  brown  bear  steak  of  Bristol  Bay — in 
fact,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  fresh  flesh  of  which  I  know.  It  has  a  strong 
flavor  of  an  indefinite  acrid  nature,  wliich  turned  my  palate  and  my 
stomach  instantaneously  and  simultaneously,  while  the  surprised 
natives  stared  in  bewildered  silence  at  their  astonished  and  disgusted 
guest.  They,  however,  greedily  put  chunks  2  inches  square,  and  even 
kirger,  of  this  flesh  and  blubber  into  their  mouths  as  rapidly  as  the 
storage  room  there  would  permit — and  with  what  grimy  gusto — the 
comers  of  their  large  lips  dripping  with  the  fatness  of  their  feeding. 
How  little  they  thought  then  that  in  a  few  short  seasons  they  would 
die  of  starvation  sitting  in  these  same  ** igloos" — ^their  caches  empty 
and  nothing  but  endless  fields  of  barren  ice  where  the  lifegiving  sea 
should  be.  The  winter  of  1879-80  was  one  of  exceptional  rigor  in  the 
Arctic,  although  in  the  United  States  it  was  unusually  mild  and  open. 
The  ice  closed  in  solid  around  St.  Lawrence  Island — so  firm  and 
unshaken  by  the  giant  leverage  of  wind  and  tide  that  the  walruses  were 
driven  far  to  the  southward  and  eastward  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  of  that  island,  who,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived 
of  their  mainstay  and  support,  seem  to  have  miserably  starved  to 
death,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  village  on  the  north  shore. 
The  residents  of  the  Poonook,  Poogovellyak,  and  Kagallegak  settle- 
ments perished,  to  a  soul,  from  hunger — nearly  300  men,  woia^ii,  avA 
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children.  I  recall  the  visit  which  I  made  to  these  settlements  in 
August,  1874,  with  sadness,  in  this  unfortunate  connection,  l>ecause 
they  impressed  me  with  their  manifest  superiority  over  the  savages  oi 
the  northwest  coast.  They  seemed  then  to  be  living  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  almost  wholly  upon  the  flesh  and  oil  of  the  walrus. 
Clean  limbed,  bright  eyed,  and  jovial,  they  profoundly  impressed  me 
with  their  happy  reliance  and  subsistence  upon  the  walrus  herds  of 
Bering  Sea.  I  could  not  help  remarking  then  that  these  people  had 
never  been  subjected  to  the  temptations  and  subsequent  sorrow  of 
putting  their  trust  in  princes,  hence  their  independence  and  good 
heart.  But  now  it  appears  that  it  will  not  do  to  put  your  trust  in 
walruses,  either. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  by  Parry,  by  Hall,  and  lately  by  others,  that 
the  flesh  of  the  Atlantic  walrus  is  palatable.  Perhaps  the  nature  of 
food  supply  is  the  cause.  We  all  recognize  the  wide  difference  in 
pork  from  hogs  fed  on  corn  and  those  fed  on  beech  mast  and  oak 
acorns,  and  those  which  have  lived  upon  the  offal  of  the  slaughtering 
houses  or  have  gathered  the  decayed  castings  of  the  seashore.  The 
walrus  of  Bering  Sea  lives  upon  that  which  does  not  give  pleasant 
flavor  to  its  flesh. 

Imperfection  of  walrus  ivory. — Touching  the  ivory,  I  was 
struck,  in  looking  over  the  tusks  as  they  protruded  from  the  live 
animals'  mouths,  by  the  fact  that  only  rare  examples  of  perfect  teeth 
could  be  found;  they  were  broken  off  irregularly,  some  quite  close  to 
the  socket,  hardly  a  single  animal  having  a  sound  and  uniform  pair  of 
tusks.  Most  of  the  walrus  iA^ory  taken  is  of  very  poor  quality;  it  has 
a  deep  core,  or  yellow,  suspended  pith,  and  is  frequently  so  cracked 
where  the  ivoiy  is  the  whitest  and  the  firmest  as  to  be  of  ipere  nomi- 
nal value.  But  exceptional  teeth  now  and  then  occur  of  prodigious 
size  and  superior  texture;  these  are  carefully  treasured  and  sold  to 
great  advantage. 

The  antiquity  of  walrus  hunting. — Generally,  when  we  look  for 
the  earliest  records  of  this  or  that  action  or  occupation,  we  are  treats 
to  a  vast  store  of  indeterminate  material,  upon  which  any  theory  or 
conjecture  may  be  raised.  But  touching  the  case  of  the  hunting  of 
the  fur  seal  and  the  walrus,  in  northern  waters,  we  have  exact  data 
as  to  records  of  the  earliest  chase  and  capture  of  these  animals  by  our 
own  people.  The  history  of  walrus  hunting  comes  down  to  us  from 
rare  old  antiquity  in  this  way :  Shortly  aft:er  868  A.  D.,  King  Alfred  of 
England  gave  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  Ormestra,  or  "Di  miserere 
mundi,"  of  Paul  Orosius  in  his  mother  tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Into 
this  complete  and  only  geographical  review  of  the  earth's  form,  as 
known  at  that  time,  he  interwove  the  relations  of  Othere  and  the 
Dane  Wulf stan.  The  fonner  was  a  great  man  from  Norway ;  he  under- 
took a  voyage  of  discovery  beyond  the  north  cape  of  his  native  land, 
and  to  the  then  unknown  eastward  as  far  as  our  modern  Finland, 
which  he  indicated  as  the  *'  country  of  the  Beormas."  He  shaped  his 
course  to  this  region  '*on  account  of  the  horse  whales,  inasmuch  a« 
they  have  very  good  bone  in  their  teeth;"  also,  "this  sort  of  whale  is 
much  less  than  the  other  kind,  it  being  not  larger  commonly  than 
seven  ells;"  and  states  further  on  that  he,  Othere,  "had  killed  fifty- 
six  in  two  days." 

Deschnev  the  first  to  see  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea.— 
The  earliest  personal  record  made  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea  was  the 
discovery  of  these  animals  by  Simeon  Deschnev,  that  Cossack  who, 
first  of  all  civilized  men,  sailed  through  Bering  Straits,  October,  1648, 
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and  who  made  use  of  their  ivory,  en  voyage,  in  repairing  his  rude 
shallop.  He  also,  in  1651,  discovered  extensive  sand  shoals  north  of 
the  Anadyr  mouth,  upon  which  large  herds  of  walrus  were  resting. 
But  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  walrus  of  Bering 
Sea  is  the  same  animal  of  which  Isaiah  Ignatiev  learned  in  1646,  when 
he  led  a  party  of  Russian  fur  hunters  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma 
as  far  as  Tchaun  Bay.  He  did  not  see  it,  however,  and  traded  with 
the  Tschukchies  for  the  teeth  in  question.  His  report  of  a  nation 
rich  in  walrus  ivory  far  to  the  eastward  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Ocean  is  what  stimulated  the  remarkable  voyage  of  Deschnev  above 
referred  to,  as  well-as  many  others  who  were  not  so  successful,^  viz: 
Staduchin,  Alexiev,  Ankudinov,  Buldakov,  all  in  1647-1649. 

Boreal  range  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea. — ^The  range  of 
the  Bering  Sea  walrus  now  appears  to  be  restricted  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  an  extreme  westward  at  Cape  Chelagskoi,  on  the  Siberian 
Coast,  and  an  extreme  eastward  between  Point  Barrow  and  the 
region  of  Point  Beechey,  on  the  Alaskan  shore.  It  is,  however,  sub- 
stantially confined  between  Koliiitchin  Bay,  Siberia,  and  Point  Bar- 
row, Alaska.  As  far  as  its  distribution  in  polar  waters  is  concerned 
and  how  far  to  the  north  it  travels  from  these  coasts  of  the  two  con- 
tinents, I  am  unable  to  present  any  well-authenticated  data  illustra- 
tive of  the  subject.  The  shores  of  Wrangell  Land  were  found  this 
year  (1881)  in  possession  of  walrus  herds. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  have  known  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea, 
but  evidently  have  not  observed  it — at  least,  I  think  so  from  the  tes- 
timony of  their  spirited  drawings  of  this  animal.  They  represent  it 
with  the  body,  the  neck,  and  the  limbs  of  a  horse,  running  on  camel- 
like feet,  with  an  equine  head,  from  the  upper  jaw  of  which  two  enor- 
mous tusks  depend.  It  is  made  to  gallop  rather  as  a  land  than  a  sea 
horse.  The  hair  seals  are  very  much  better  delineated  by  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese  artists,  and,  further,  no  suggestion  by  such 
means  has  been  made  of  the  fur  seal  by  them. 

The  chief  demand  for  walrus  ivory  first  came,  and  still  comes,  from 
those  patient,  skiUful  Mongolian  hand  carvers,  who  work  the  teeth 
up  into  a  variety  of  exceedingly  attractive  articles,  both  useful  and 
fanciful.  Wrangell  says  that  the  Tschukchies  "make  long,  narrow 
drinking  vessels  from  the  teeth,"  which  require  much  time  to  hollow 
out.  They  are  frequently  sold  to  the  Reindeer  Tschukchies,  who 
convey  them  to  the  Russians. 

The  walrus-ivory  carving  of  the  Alaskan  Mahlemoots,  at  Oogashik 
and  Nushagak,  in  particular  is  remarkably  well  executed.  Clever 
and  even  beautiful  imitations  of  our  watch  chains,  guards,  table  and 
pocket  cutlery,  rings,  bracelets,  and  necklace  jewelry  are  made  by 
them.  They  have  earned  the  just  reputation  of  being  "the  sculptors 
of  the  north." 

Parry's  history  of  the  Atlantic  walrus. — In  closing  here  this 

*  Allen  erroneously  gives  the  credit  (on  p.  172,  Hist,  of  N.  A.  Pinnipeds)  of  first 
discovery  and  rei)ort  of  the  walrus  ivory  or  Bering  Sea  to  **  the  Cossactc  adventurer 
Stadnchin,  who  found  (about  1645  to  1648)  its  tusks  on  the  Tschukchie  Coast 
near  the  month  of  the  Kolyma  River.  A  century  later  Deschnev  also  found  large 
quantities  of  walrus  teeth  on  the  sand  hars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr. "  Michael 
btaduchin  did  not  sail  from  the  Kolyma  mouth  until  1649.  He  ventured  at  that 
time  as  far  east,  prohahly.  as  Cape  Chelagskoi.  He  was  obliged  to  return  then, 
after  getting  a  load  of  walrus  teeth  from  the  Tschukchies,  but  from  whom  he 
could  get  no  meat  or  provision  of  any  kind.  He  saw  no  more  than  his  prede- 
cessor, Ignatiev,  did  three  years  prior.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  then  see  the 
wahms  itself. 
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brief  biography  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  Sea,  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
graphic  and  detailed  account  given  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  his  third  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Eskimos  hunt  and  use  the  walrus  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet  (OdEobcB- 
nits  rosmarus)  fitly  expresses  my  own  observations  made  at  St.  Law- 
rence Island  among  the  Tschukchie  Eskimos  there.  Hence  I  shall  not 
embody  them  in  type.  My  illustrations  will  supply  the  vacancy 
which  his  accurate  and  lengthy  description  alone  allows.^  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  economic  history  of  the  Atlantic  walrus  by  Parry,  for  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  written  with  great  fidelity. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  LIEUT.  WASHBURN  MAYNARD,  U.  S.  N. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  Lieutenant  Maynard's  report. — ^In  closing  this 
biology  of  the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  it  is  not  superfluous 
on  my  part  to  present  to  the  reader  a  brief  review  of  the  writings 
which  have  been  ordered  by  the  Government  upon  the  condition  of 
the  subject  at  the  islands.  I  have  previously  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  prior  to  my  work  in  1872  and  1874,  inclusive,  a  singular 
alienee  of  a  business-like  and  succinct  method  of  comprehensive 
information  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  is  charged  by  law  with  the  absolute  control  of  these  interests, 
and  is  responsible  to  Congress  for  the  same.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  this  statement  of  mine  shall  not  pass  as  a  mere  assertion  on  my 
part,  I  deem  it  due  to  the  history  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  at 
the  present  writing,  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  labors  of  those 
officials  of  the  Government  who  have  made  the  fur  seals  of  Alaska 
the  thesis  of  their  publications  and  correspondence.  These  papers 
are  so  scattered  that  a  combination  here  of  their  substance  maj^  not 
be  uninteresting.  I  shall  comment  only  upon  those  documents  which 
have  a  direct  reference  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Special  report  of  Lieut.  Washburn  Maynard,  U.  S.  N. — 
Before  touching  upon  the  special  labors  of  the  Treasury  officials,  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  synopsis 
of  an  exceedingly  concJise  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  the  business  on  the  seal  islands.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Lieut.  Wash- 
burn Maynard,  U.  S.  N.,  and  was  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  the  30th  of  November,  1874.  His  work  of  investi- 
gation was  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Congress  expressed  in  an  act 
approved  April  22,  1874.  The  occasion  of  this  gentleman's  labor 
arose  directly  from  the  constant  and  reiterated  charges,  made  more 
by  insinuation  than  by  specific  writing,  against  the  correctness  of  my 
published  position  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  on  the  seid 
islands,  and  he  proceeded  to  that  field  of  duty  conscious  of  the  fact, 
and  determined  to  settle  it  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  by  a  thorough  and 
personal  scrutiny  of  the  whole  subject.  He  did  so;  and  I  now  desire 
to  embody  the  substance  of  his  communication  above  referred  to. 

The  only  fault  which  can  be  found  with  Lieutenant  Maynard's  report 
is  that  it  is  exceedingly  brief,  though  explicit.     I  should  say  here  that 

'  As  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  hunt  the  walras,  I  have  in  my 
studies  of  this  animal  introduced  the  figures,  method,  and  costumes  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Eskimos,  which  faithfully  typify  the  entire  Alaskan  people,  who  live 
largely  upon  the  flesh  of  this  animal.  I  do  so  not  only  on  account  of  its  being 
wholly  germane  to  the  subject  of  my  discussion  in  this  monograph,  but  more  so  as 
it  is  the  first  pictorial  presentation  of  the  ideas  involved  ever  given. 
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be  evidently  did  not  consider  this  writing,  from  which  I  shall  quote, 
more  than  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  and  made  it  in  the  nature  of  an 
answer  tOithe  order  of  a  superior  officer. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  LIEUTENANT  MAYNARD'S  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  SUBSTANCE  OF  Lieutenant  Maynard's  report. — ^The  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  or  the  seal  islands,  as  thej''  are  more  com- 
monly called,  are  the  principal  ones  of  the  Pribilof  group;  the  other 
two,  known  as  Otter  and  Walrus,  are  merely  outlying  islets.  They 
are  situated  in  Bering  Sea,  between  the  parallels  of  56°  to  58°  of  north 
latitude  and  169°  to  171°  of  west  longitude.  St.  Paul  has  an  area  of 
33  square  miles,  while  St.  George  claims  but  29,  with,  respectively,  42 
and  29  miles  of  shore  line  each. 

Climate. — They  are  enveloped  in  summer  by  dense  fogs,  through 
which  the  sun  rarely  makes  its  way,  and  are  surrounded  in  severe 
winters  by  fields  of  ice  driven  down  by  the  arctic  winds.  They  have 
no  sheltered  harbors  beyond  slight  indentations  in  the  shore  line  that 
afford  a  lee  for  vessels  and  tolerable  landing  places  for  boats  when 
certain  winds  are  blowing. 

Shores  and  vegetation. — The  shores  are  bold  and  rocky,  with 
strips  of  sand  beach,  and  are  covered  by  broken  rocks  at  intervals 
between  them.  The  interior  of  both  islands  is  broken  and  hilly; 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  grows  upon  them,  but  they  are  clothed  with 
grass,  moss,  and  wild  flowers.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  fur  seals 
have  been  known  to  visit  them  annually  in  great  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  forth  and  raising  their  young,  which  circumstance 
gives  those  islands  their  great  commercial  importance. 

Habits  of  the  seal. — ^These  seals  occupy  the  islands  from  the 
breaking  away  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  until  it  surrounds  their  coasts 
again  in  early  winter — ^that  is,  from  the  middle  of  May  until  Decem- 
ber. In  milder  hyemal  seasons,  when  there  is  little  or  no  ice  about 
the  islands,  a  few  seals  have  been  seen  swimming  around  in  the  water 
throughout  the  entire  year,  but  these  exhibitions  rarely  occur.  The 
fnr  seals  are  not  known  to  haul  up  on  land  elsewhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  except  at  Bering  and  Copper  islands,  lying 
in  Bering  Sea  near  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  Bobbins  Reef,  a  small  rock 
on  the  coast.  They  certainly  go  from  those  landing  places  to  the 
southward  in  the  fall,  for  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the  sea,  either 
solitary  or  in  shoals  of  thousands,  and  are  killed  in  the  water  all  the 
way  from  Sitka  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  In  1833,  54  were  taken  by  the 
Russians  on  the  Farralone  Islands,  off  seaward  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  •  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  can 
not  remain  in  the  water  during  the  entire  time  they  are  absent  from 
the  island,  for  they  eat  their  food  there  at  all  times,  and  are  able  to 
sleep  upon  its  surface. 

Classification  of  the  seals. — ^They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  breeding  and  the  nonbreeding  seals.  The  former  com- 
prise the  full-grown  males  or  bulls,  the  adult  females  or  cows,  and 
their  young  or  pups.  The  latter  embrace  the  young  or  bachelor  males 
and  the  yearlings  of  both  classes.  Each  of  these  classes  leave  the 
water  and  haul  up  along  the  shores  of  the  islands  nearly  in  juxta- 
position to  each  other  as  they  are  massed  on  the  land,  but  they  are 
entirely  separate.  They  choose  certain  portions  of  the  shore  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  not  all  of  any  one  class  being  together,  but 
spreading  into  many  communities,  which  are  often  several  mil^^  ap^xX^. 
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Position  of  the  breeding  rookeries. — The  breeding  seals  occupy 
a  slip  of  ground  between  the  cliffs,  which  is  covered  with  bowlders  and 
broken  rocks,  beginning  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark  and  extend- 
ing back  over  a  depth  of  from  50  to  200  feet  in  a  compact  add  uniform 
mass.     Such  places  are  called  breeding  rookeries. 

Position  op  the  hauling  grounds. — The  nonbreeding  seals,  on 
the  contrary,  are  scattered  over  the  sand  beaches  and  the  higher 
ground  in  the  rear  without  any  regular  order  of  distribution.  When 
these  hauling  grounds  lie  to  the  rear  of  the  breeding  grounds,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  pathways  are  left  open  in  the  rookeries  at  convenient 
points  to  allow  a  passage  up  from  the  sea  and  back  thereto  for  the 
nonbreeding  seals. 

Number  of  rookeries. — There  are  seven  rookeries  on  St.  Paul 
Island,  extending,  with  the  adjacent  hauling  grounds,  over  one-third 
of  its  shore  line,  and  on  St.  George  Island  there  are  five  breeding 
places  and  hauling  reaches,  which,  however,  take  up  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  its  coast.  These  breeding  grounds  are  reoccupied  each  year 
with  but  little  change. 

Description  of  the  landing  of  the  seal. — About  the  middle 
of  May,  usually,  the  bulls,  which  are  the  firat  of  the  breeding  seals  to 
arrive,  crawl  from  the  water  and  establish  the  rookeries  in  readiness 
for  the  cows  that  begin  to  come  somewhat  later.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  rookeries  are  occupied  by  the  same  bulls  and  cows  from  year 
to  year,  as  they  (the  rookery  grounds)  change  but  little,  either  in  size 
or  form;  but  it  has  been  proven  that  the  bachelors  do  not  return  to 
the  same  hauling  grounds,  or  even  to  the  same  island,  with  regularity 
from  year  to  year.  The  time  of  arrival  of  cows  is  governed  by  their 
period  of  gestation,  as  they  do  not  appear  on  the  rookeries  until  within 
a  short  time  of  giving  birth  to  their  pups.  Hence  all  do  not  come  at 
the  same  period,  but  arrive  continuously  from  the  last  days  of  May 
until  the  middle  of  July. 

Polygamous  and  angry  nature  of  the  males.— The  bulls  are 
polygamous,  having  from  twenty  to  fifty  cows  each,  so  the  number  of 
them  upon  the  rookeries  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  the 
cows.  They  have  frequent  and  bloody  fights  for  the  possession  and 
retention  of  their  places  upon  the  breeding  grounds,  and  for  control 
of  the  cows,  in  which  they  are  often  killed  or  are  driven  from  the 
rookeries,  and  are  more  or  less  badly  bitten  by  the  sharp  teeth  of 
their  opponents.  The  females  do  not  even  always  escape  unhurt,  as 
two  males  seize  one  and  literallj^  tear  her  in  two  by  their  struggle  for 
her  possession. 

Arrival  of  the  females  and  birth  of  their  young. — The 
cows  are  continuously  arriving  upon  the  rookeries  and  giving  birth 
to  their  pups  from  the  Jast  of  May  until  the  middle  of  July.  Usually 
each  female  bears  a  single  pup,  though  I  have  been  told  by  persons 
whose  statement  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  witnessed 
one  or  two  instances  of  twins.  From  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  Julv  the 
rookeries  are  fuller  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  season,  as  the 
pups  have  all  been  bom,  and  all  the  bulls,  cows,  and  pups  remain 
within  these  limits. 

Protracted  fasting  of  the  males. — During  the  breeding  season, 
which  lasts  three  consecutive  months,  or  nearly  so,  the  bulls  remain 
upon  the  rookeries,  ncA^er  lea\ing  them  for  an  instant  even  to  procure 
food.  This  fast  and  the  constant  watchfulness  necessary  to  keep 
their  harems  together,  and  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  other 
bulls  and  the  service  of  the  cows  renders  their  position  no  sinecure. 
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Their  emaciated  bodies  and  loose  and  wrinkled  skins  at  the  close  of 
the  season  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fat,  sleek-looking  cows,  for 
the  latter  have  been  constantly  going  and  coming  between  the  rook- 
eries and  the  water,  so  that  at  any  one  time  there  are  seldom  more 
than  one-half  of  the  females  on  land. 

Changes  at  the  close  of  the  season. — Aboift  the  1st  of  August 
the  breeding  season  ends,  and  the  pups,  which  grow  rapidly,  now  are 
large  and  strong  enough  to  move  about,  so  that  the  rookeries  begin  to 
lose  their  compact  form  and  rigid  exclusiveness.  The  bulls  begin  to 
go  into  the  water,  their  places  being  filled  by  the  younger  males, 
which  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  allowed  by  the  older  males  to  go 
upon  the  rookeries,  while  the  cows  and  pups  spread  back  over  the 
haulings  in  scattered  groups  and  occupy  more  than  twice  the  space 
that  had  previously  held  them. 

Arrivai.  and  landing  of  the  bachelor  seals. — Meanwhile 
the  young  males  or  bachelor  seals  have  been  coming  to  the  hauling 
grounds,  which  are  covered  more  or  less  thickly  by  them  all  summer. 
They  do  not  remain  on  shore  long  at  any  one  time,  but  haul  up  to 
sleep  and  play  for  awhile,  and  then  return  to  the  water  for  food. 
They  are  so  numerous,  however,  that  thousands  can  always  be  seen 
upon  the  hauling  grounds,  because  all  of  them  are  never  either  on 
shore  or  in  the  water  at  the  same  time.  The  yearling  seals,  distin- 
guished by  their  size  and  the  silvery  color  of  their  sides  and  abdo- 
mens, do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  latter  part  of  July; 
then  they  arrive  together  in  a  great  body,  males  and  females,  and  go 
out  upon  the  hauling  grounds  in  large  numbers  and  play  one  with 
the  other  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  bachelors  join  them  in  the  sport, 
and  singling  out  the  baby  cows  form  mimic  rookeries  and  imitate  the 
roaring,  fighting,  and  caressing  of  the  bAH  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 

Shedding  op  the  pups  and  their  learning  to  swim. — In  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  pups  exchange  their  coat  of  black  hair,  which 
has  been  their  only  covering  from  their  birth,  for  one  of  fur  and  hair 
combined,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  yearling,  and  then  begin 
to  learn  to  swim,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  their  departure  from  the  islands 
in  November  and  December.  Prior  to  this  period  many  of  them  are 
killed  by  the  surf,  especially  if  the  season  be  a  stormy  one,  since  they 
are  not  strong  enough  swimmers  or  expert  enough  to  save  themselves 
from  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the  heavy  rollers.  The  cows 
remain  with  their  pups  and  suckle  them  until  all  classes  have  left  the 
islands,  usually  by  the  1st  or  10th  of  December.  It  is  probable  that 
of  all  the  seals  bom  each  year  an  aggregate  of  about  one-half  are 
males.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  examining  100  pups,  taken  at 
mndom  from  the  rookeries,  and  in  that  number  the  sexes  were  about 
equally  divided.  The  number  of  bachelor  seals  in  proportion  to  the 
cows  would  also  seem  to  confirm  the  supposition. 

Characteristic  changes  of  the  pelage. — There  is  not  the  slight- 
est perceptible  difference  in  appearance  between  the  seals  of  the  two 
classes,  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second  year  after  their  birth,  but 
as  they  grow  older  they  vary  and  diverge  in  the  tinting  of  their  coats, 
80  as  to  be  readily  determined  each  from  the  other.  The  pups,  when 
bom,  have  only  short  black  hair,  no  fur.  This  coat  is  gradually 
replaced  in  their  first  year  by  a  dress  of  fine  elastic  fur,  of  a  light-buff 
color,  and  of  hair  longer  than  the  fur,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely  and 
give  that  silvery  gray  to  their  sides  and  bellies  and  that  dark  gray 
characteristic  of  their  necks  and  heads.  The  color  of  their  hair 
changes  in  their  second  year  to  a  uniform  dark  gray.     In  their  fiitJx 
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year  the  hair  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males  begins  to  grow 
coarser  and  longer,  forming  a  sort  of  mane,  which  increases  in  length 
and  stiffness  until  the  animal  attains  its  full  growth,  during  the  lapse 
of  its  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  life.  The  females  are  not  found  upon 
the  hauling  grounds  with  the  males  after  they  are  2  years  old,  hence 
it  seems  probable  that  they  go  from  the  I'ookery  in  their  third  and 
bear  a  pup  in  their  fourth  year.  When  both  are  full  grown  the  sexes 
differ  most  widely  in  appearance.  The  male,  weighing  from  four  to 
five  hundred  pounds,  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  female,  has 
a  mane,  and  is  either  black  or  dark  brown  in  color.  The  tinting  o 
the  female  is  a  soft,  rich  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  changing  almost 


to  orange  upon  the  belly,  and  there  is  no  mane.     The  fur  of  the  cowt 
is  rather  thicker  and  finer  than  that  of  the  yearling  seals,  though  th^s 
skins  of  young  males  from  3  to  6  years  old  are  not  verj'^  much  inf erior. 

Importance  of  knowing  the  number  of  seals. — It  is  of  very;^ 
great  significance  in  this  connection  to  know  how  many  seals  com^ 
annually  to  the  islands,  or  rather  to  understand  how  many  may  b^ 
killed  for  their  skins  annually,  without  causing  less  to  come  hereafter 
than  do  at  the  present  time.     To  detennine  how  many  there  are  with, 
accuracy  is  a  task  almost  on  a  par  with  that  of  numbering  the  stars. 
The  singular  motion  of  the  animals  when  on  shore,  the  great  variety 
in  size,  color,  and  position,  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  they  are 
spread,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  determined  exactly  what  pro- 
portion of  them,  of  their  several  classes,  are  on  shore  at  any  given 
time — ^all  these  desiderata  for  comprehension  make  it  simply  impos- 
sible to  get  more  than  an  approximation  of  their  numbers.    They  have 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  fifteen  millions. 

Methods  of  enumeration  of  the  fur  seal. — I  think  the  most 
accurate  enumeration  yet  Ifiade  is  that  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Elliott,  special 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  1872.  This  calculation  is  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  breeding  seals  are  governed  in  hauling 
by  a  common  and  invariable  law  of  distribution,  which  is  that  the 
area  of  the  rookery  ground  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
seals  occupying  it.  He  estimates  that  there  is  one  seal  to  every  2 
square  feet  of  rookery  surface.  Hence  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the 
simple  operation  of  obtaining  half  the  sum  of  the  superficial  area  of 
all  the  rookeries  in  square  feet.  He  surveyed  these  breeding  grounds 
of  both  islands  in  1872  and  1873,  when  at  their  greatest  limit  of  expan- 
sion, and  obtained  the  following  results:  Upon  St.  Paul  Island  there 
were  6,060,000  feet  of  ground  occupied  by  3,030,000  breeding  seals  and 
their  young.  On  St.  George  Island  he  announced  326,840  square  feet 
of  superficial  rookery  area  occupied  by  163,420  breeding  seals  and  their 
young;  a  total  for  both  islands  of  3,193,420  breeding  seals  and  their 
young.  The  number  of  non breeding  seals  can  not  be  determined  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  as  they  haul  most  irregularly,  but  it  seems  to 
me  probable  that  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  other  class  is. 
If  so,  it  would  give  not  far  from  6,000,000  as  the  stated  number  of 
seals  of  all  kinds  which  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the  season 
of  1872. 

General  accuracy  of  these  results. — It  is  likely  that  these 
figures  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
myself  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  number  of  seals  in  order 
to  decide  the  question  of  how  many  can  be  taken  each  year  without 
injury  to  the  fishery.  The  law  that  the  size  of  the  rookeries  varies 
directly  as  the  number  of  seals  increases  or  diminishes  seems  to  me, 
after  close  and  repeated  observation,  to  be  correct.  All  the  rook- 
eries, whether  large  or  small,  are  uniform  in  appearance,  alike  com- 
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rookery  be  maae  every  year,  snowing  accuraLeiy  iis  size  ana 
when  at  its  greatest  optpansion,  which  is  between  the  10th  and 
>f  July  annually,  a  comparison  of  this  map  will  give  the  relative 
ier  of  the  breeding  seals  as  they  increase  or  diminish  from  year 
%T.  I  submit  with  this  report  maps  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
is,  showing  the  extended  location  of  breeding  rookeries  and 
ng  grounds  upon  them.  These  maps  are  from  surveys  made  in 
1874,  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  myself,  and  a  map  of  each  rookery  on 
islands,  drawn  from  careful  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  1872, 

*  them  now  as  they  were  in  the  season  of  1874  as  compared  with 
>f  1872.     I  respectfully  recommend  that  enlarged  copies  of  these 

•  maps  be  furnished  to  the  Gk)vemment  agents  in  charge  of  the 
3s,  and  that  they  be  required  to  compare  them  each  year  with 
espective  rookeries  and  note  what  change  in  size  and  form,  if 
exists  upon  them.  This,  if  carefully  done,  wiU  afford  data  after 
e  by  which  the  seal  fisheries  can  be  regulated  with  comparative 
inty  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  Government 
mt  injury  to  this  valuable  interest. 

ifBER  OF  SEALS  KILLED. — Since  1870  there  have  been  killed  on 
islands  112,000  young  male  seals  each  year.  Whether  this 
hter  has  prevented  the  seals  from  increasing  in  numbers  or  not, 
f  so,  to  what  extent,  can  only  be  deduced  from  their  past  history, 
1  unfortunately  is  very  imperfectly  given.  In  1836  to  1839  there 
fewer  seals  upon  the  islands  than  had  ever  been  seen  before  since 
first  discovery  in  1786.  On  St.  Paul  Island  then  there  were  not 
than  12,000  or  15,000  of  all  kinds.  The  killing  of  them  was  then 
fed,  and  not  resumed  until  1845,  when  it  was  done  gradually,  and, 
d  never  been  the  case  before,  only  the  young  males  were  killed, 
rookeries  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  1857,  since  which 
they  have  remained  in  about  the  same  aggregate,  although  a  less 
>er  of  bachelor  seals  were  killed  yearly  between  1857  and  1868 
have  been  slaughtered  since. 

OUGHTS  ON  THEIR  INCREASE  AND  DIMINUTION  FOR  THE  FUTURE. — 

would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  will 
dcrease.  and  that  this  limit,  a  natural  one.  has  been  reached.     If 
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only  be  partial;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  limit  the  number  to  be  killed 
when  they  are  within  our  reach,  and  prevent  their  being  dispersed  on 
the  breeding  rookeries,  or  driven  from  the  islands.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  raised  is,  whether  the  killing  of  the  number  above 
mentioned  has  had,  or  has  not  had,  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  seals.     Judging  from  the  comparison  between  the 
maps  of  the  rookeries  as  they  were  in  1872  and  the  condition  of  the 
rookeries  themselves  as  surveyed,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  best 
informed  men  on  the  island,  both  whites  and  natives,  I  think  it  has 
not  as  yet.    Since  the  young  males  alone  are  killed,  injury  would  be 
effected  through  this  action  if  it  did  not  allow  a  sufficient  number  to 
reach*  that  maturity  necessi^ry  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  demands  of 
the  breeding  females  on  the  rookeries.     The  young  males  do  not  grow 
strong  enough  to  reach  the  rookeries  until  they  are  at  .least  6  years^ 
old;  hence  the  effect  of  the  firat  year's  killing  can  not  be  seen  in  thaU 
connection  until  the  pups  have  attained  this  age.     For  that  reason  it^ 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  a  little  too  soon  to  decide  whether  we  ar^ 
killing  too  many  or  not,  since  the  present  conduct  of  affairs  has  now 
been  only  four  years  in  operation.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  more, 
even  twice  as  many  as  are  now  killed  annually,  might  be  taken  everjr 
year  without  injury,  but  it  would  be  making  a  severe  and  most  haz- 
ardous experiment  before  any  definite  result  has  been  obtained  fron^ 
the  first,  which  is  now  in  operation.     The  number  now  killed  annually 
is  entirely  experimental,  because  we  have  nothing  to  start  from  in  the 
past  as  a  basis  of  estimation  for  the  future  until  the  effect  produced 
is  satisfactorily  shown.     I  would,  therefore,  not  recommend  an  exten- 
sion of  the  contract  as  to  the  number  of  seals  to  be  killed  until  within 
seven  or  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  one  now  existing  went  into 
effect,  when,  if  the  rookeries  have  not  decreased  in  size,  it  can  then 
safely  be  done. 

The  lease  op  the  islands.— In  June,  1870,  Congress  passed  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  in  Alaska,"  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  lease  to  private  parties  for  a  term  of  years  the  right  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  under  certain  specified  conditions  and  restrictions.  There- 
fore, the  subject  was  publicly  advertised,  and  bids  solicited,  the  privi- 
lege to  be  awarded  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder.  A  number  of 
individuals  doing  business  in  San  Francisco  under  the  firm  name  of 
the  "Alaska  Commercial  Company"  were  the  successful  bidders, and 
the  right  was  granted  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  now  in 
force  (a  copy  of  which  is  here  annexed)  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1870.  The  terms  were  not  arranged  and  the 
lease  delivered  until  the  31st  day  of  August,  1870,  and  the  vessels  and 
agents  of  the  company  did  not  reach  the  islands  until  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. The  season  allowed  by  law  for  killing  seals  being  nearly  over, 
but  few  skins,  consequently,  were  taken  by  the  company  that  year 
(3,448  on  St.  Paul,  and  5,789  on  St.  George  Island).  But  the  follow- 
ing and  each  succeeding  year  they  have  taken  nearly  the  full  number. 

When  the  lease  was  made  it  was  erroneously  supposed  that  there 
were  about  one-third  as  many  seals  on  St.  George  Island  as  there  were 
on  St.  Paul,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  understanding,  the  number 
to  be  taken  from  each  island  was  fixed  at  25,000  and  75,000  respec- 
tively. In  reality  there  are  only  about  one-eighteenth  as  many  on  the 
former  as  on  the  latter,  which  fact  having  been  clearly  shown  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  thB  Treasury  by  Coa- 
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gress  to  chAnge  the  ratio  on  each  island  to  a  correct  basis.  In  consid- 
eration of  being  the  only  company  allowed  to  take  fur  seals  on  the 
islands,  it  has  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  rental  for  the  use  of  them,  and 
a  tax  or  doty  upon  each  skin  taken  and  shipped  from  them ;  not  to 
kill  more  than  the  stipulated  number  of  seals,  and  seals  of  a  particu- 
lar kind ;  not  to  molest  them  on  the  rookeries  or  in  the  water,  and  to 
do  nothing  which  would  tend  to  frighten  them  from  the  islands,  to 
provide  for  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  neither  to  furnish  nor  allow  any  of  its 
agents  to  use  distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  to  supply  them 
to  any  of  the  natives. 

Employees  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. — ^The  com- 
pany employs  on  St.  Paul  an  agent  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
business  on  both  islands,  three  assistants,  a  physician,  a  school 
teacher,  three  carpenters,  a  cooper,  a  steward,  and  a  cook;  and  on 
St.  George,  an  agent,  a  physician,  a  school  teacher,  and  a  cook. 

Conduct  of  the  sealing. — The  great  work  of  the  season,  the  taking 

and  curing  of  seal  skins,  begins  the  first  week  in  June,  and  is  pushed 

forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  skins  are  in  the  best  condition 

early  in  the  season.     This  year  90,000  skins  were  taken  on  St.  Paul  by 

84  men  in  39  days.     The  natives  do  all  the  work  of  driving,  killing, 

and  skinning  the  seals  and  of  curing  and  bundling  the  skins,  under 

the  direction  of  the  company's  agents  and  of  their  own  chiefs.     The 

first  operation  is  that  of  driving  the  seals  from  tlie  hauling  to  the 

killing  grounds.     The  latter  are  near  the  salt  houses,  which  are  built 

at  points  most  convenient  for  shipping  the  skins,  and  all  the  killing 

is  done  upon  them  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  other  seals  and  to  save 

the  labor  of  carrying  the  skins.     The  seals  suitable  for  killing  (which 

are  the  young  males  from  2  to  6  years  old)  are  readily  collected  into 

droves  upon  the  hunting  grounds  by  getting  between  them  and  the 

water,  and  are  driven  as  easily  as  a  flock  of  sheep.     They  move  in  a 

clumsy  gallop,  their  bellies  being  raised  entirely  from  the  ground, 

upon  their  flippers, -which  gives  them  when  in  motion  the  appearance 

of  bears.     Thev  are  sometimes  called  *'  sea  bears"  on  account  of  this 

resemblance.     In  driving  them  care  is  taken  not  to  hurry  them,  for  if 

driven  too  fast  they  crowd  together  and  injure  the  skins  by  biting 

each  other  and  also  become  overheated  and  exhausted.     They  are 

driven  from  one-half  mile  to  5  miles  in  from  three  to  thirty-six  hours, 

according  to  the  location  of  the  hauling  grounds.     After  reaching  the 

killing  grounds  they  are  allowed  to  rest  and  cool  for  several  hours, 

particularly  if  the  drive  has  been  a  long  one.     The  drives  vary  in 

number  from  five  hundred  to  as  many  thousand,  as  there  happen  to 

be  few  or  many  seals  upon  the  hauling  ground  where  the  drive  is 

made.     In  each  drive  there  are  some  seals  that  are  either  so  large  or 

so  small  that  their  skins  are  not  desirable,  and  sometimes  a  few 

females  are  driven  up — not  often,  however,  as  they  seldom  stray  from 

the  rookeries.     All  such  are  singled  out  and  permitted  to  escape  to 

the  water.     The  killing  is  done  with  a  blow  on  the  head  by  a  stout 

club,  which  crushes  the  skull,  after  which  the  skins  are  taken  off  and 

carried  into  the  salt  houses.     During  the  first  half  of  the  month  of 

June  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  the  seals  in  the  drive  are  turned  away, 

being  either  too  small  or  too  large,  and  from  10  to  12  per  cent  during 

the  latter  half.     In  July  the  percentage  is  still  greater,  being  about  40 

per  cent  for  the  first  and  from  60  to  75  per  cent  for  the  latter  half. 

About  one-half  the  seals  killed  are  about  3  years  old,  one-fourth  4  and 

the  remainder  2,  5,  and  6,    No  yearlings  have  been  killed  up  tg  the 
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present  time,  though  allowed  by  the  lease,  as  their  skins  are  too  small 
to  be  salable  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  but  by  some  change  in 
it  they  may  become  desirable  in  the  future,  and  would  then  be  taken. 
This  would,  however,  injure  the  fisheries,  because  the  yearlings  of 
both  sexes  haul  together,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them  so  as  to  kill  only  the  males.  There  has  been  a  waste  in 
taking  the  skins,  due  partly  to  the  inexperience  of  the  company's  agent 
and  partly  to  accident  and  the  carelessness  of  the  natives.  In  making 
the  drives,  particularly  if  they  are  long  and  the  sun  happens  to  pierce 
through  the  fog,  some  of  the  seals  become  exhausted  and  die  at  sue 
a  distance  from  the  salt  houses  that  their  skins  can  not  well  be  car 
ried  to  them  by  hand,  and  are  therefore  left  upon  the  bodies.  Thi 
was  remedied  during  the  last  killing  season  by  having  a  horse  an 
cart  to  follow  the  drive  and  to  collect  such  skins.  Some  skins  hav 
also  been  lost  by  killing  more  seals  at  a  time  than  the  force  of  me 
employed  could  take  care  of  properly.  Good  judgment  and  constan 
care  are  required  in  taking  the  skins,  as  fifteen  minutes'  exposure 


the  sun  will  spoil  them  by  loosening  the  fur.     Another  source  of  waste* 
is  by  cutting  the  skins  in  taking  them  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ruin, 
them.    It  was  very  difficult  at  first  to  induce  the  natives  to  use  theirr 
knives  carefully,  and  several  hundred  skins  were  lost  in  a  season  hy 
careless  skinning,  but  by  refusing  to  accept  and  pay  for  badly-cut> 
skins  the  number  has  been  greatly  reduced,  so  that  the  loss  this  year 
on  St.  Paul  was  but  130  from  all  causes.     The  salt  houses  are  arranged 
with  large  bins,  called  kenches,  made  of  thick  planks,  into  which  the . 
skins  are  put,  fur-side  down,  with  a  layer  of  salt  between  each  two 
layers  of  skins.     They  become  sufficiently  cured  in  from  five  to  seven 
days,  and  are  then  taken  from  the  kenches  and  piled  up  in  "books," 
with  a  little  fresh  salt.     Finally  they  are  prepared  for  shipment  by 
rolling  them  into  compact  bundles,  two  skins  in  each,  which  are 
secur^  with  stout  lashings.     The  largest  of  these  bundles  weigh  64 
pounds,  but  their  average  weight  is  but  22.     The  smallest  skins,  those 
taken  from  seals  2  years  old,  weigh  about  7  pounds  each,  and  the 
largest,  from  seals  6  years  old,  about  30. 

Counting  the  skins. — The  skins  are  counted  four  times  at  the 
island,  as  follows:  By  the  company's  agent  and  the  native  chiefs 
when  they  are  put  into  the  salt  houses,  the  latter  giving  in  their 
accounts  after  each  day's  killing  to  the  Government  agent;  again 
when  they  are  bundled  by  the  natives  who  do  the  work,  as  each  is 
paid  for  his  labor  by  the  bundle;  by  the  Government  agents  when 
they  are  taken  from  the  salt  houses  for  shipment,  and  the  fourth  time 
by  the  first  officer  of  the  company's  steamer  as  they  are  delivered  on 
board.  An  official  certificate  of  the  number  of  skins  shipped  is  made 
out  and  signed  by  the  Government  agents  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being 
sent  to  the  Treasury  Department,  one  to  the  collector  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  third  given  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
shipped.  The  amount  of  the  tax  or  duty  paid  by  the  company  to  the 
Grovernment  is  determined  by  the  result  of  a  final  counting  at  the 
custom-house  in  San  Francisco.  The  books  of  the  company  show 
that  it  has  paid  into  the  Treasury  since  the  date  of  the  lease  (up  to 
the  present  writing,  November  30,  1874)  1170,480.54  on  account  of 
the  rental  of  the  islands  and  11,057,709.74  as  tax  on  the  seal  skins 
taken.  The  latter  sum  is  less  by  116,458.03  than  the  tax  that  should 
have  been  paid  had  100,000  skins  been  t^ken  each  year  since  1870,  or, 
in  other  words,  6,269  fewer  skins  have  been  shipped  than  the  law  per- 
mitted. The  record  kept  at  the  islands  by  both  the  Government's  and 
company's  agents  shows  that  in  1871  but  19,077  skins  were  taken  from 
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St.  George  instead  of  25,000,  the  legal  number  allowed,  and  that  eyery 
year  since  the  number  shipped  has  fallen  a  little  short  of  100,000. 

Policy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. — The  company 
has  wisely  adopted  a  fair  and  liberal  policy  in  its  dealings  with  the 
natives,  and  is  more  than  repaid  for  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
increased  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  work  while  taking  skins. 
I  examined  carefully  the  books  and  papers  of  the  company,  both  at  its 
office  in  San  Francisco  and  upon  the  island ;  also  the  record  kept  by  the 
Government  agents,  and  talked  privately  with  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  natives,  but  I  was  unable  to  discover  by  so  doing  that  there  has 
been  any  fraud  practiced  toward  the  Government  or  want  of  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  natives  keep  a  jealous  watch 
upon  the  seals,  being  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  their  welfare 
depends  upon  the  safety  of  the  fisheries,  and  the}'  are  also  well  informed 
in  regard  to  all  laws  and  contracts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Government  concerning  them. 

Treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  company. — ^The  lease  requires 
that  provision  be  made  by  the  company  for  the  comfort,  maintenance, 
education,  and  protection  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

The  natives  do  all  the  work  of  taking  and  curing  the  seal  skins,  for 
which  they  are  paid  by  the  company  40  cents  a  skin.    This  produces 
each  year  a  fund  of  $40,000,  which  is  divided  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  islands,  according  to  the  number  of  skins  taken  from  each, 
which  gives  $30,000  to  the  people  of  St.  Paul  and  $10;000  to  those  of 
St.  George.     In  addition  to  this,  they  are  paid  40  cents  apiece  for  sea- 
lion  skins,  10  cents  for  their  throats,  and  $5  a  barrel  for  their  intes- 
tines.   As  this  sum  is  earned  by  the  joint  labor  of  all  the  able-bodied 
men,  it  is  considered  a  common  fund,  to  be  divided  equitably  among 
them.     Payment  is  made  for  all  other  labor  to  each  individual  per- 
forming it  at  established  rates.     In  dividing  the  sealing  fund  the 
ability  of  the  sealers  is  considered  and  the  division  made  accordingly. 
Thus  the  strongest  and  most  skillful  men,  who  work  the  entire  season, 
receive  a  first-class  share.    Those  who  are  less  skillful,  and  the  old 
men  who  are  unable  to  do  the  harder  part  of  the  work,  receive  second 
and  third  shares,  while  the  boys  who  take  part  in  the  sealing  for  the 
first  time  receive  a  fourth-class  share.     The  assignment  of  shares  is 
made  by  the  chiefs  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  others.    Each  year,  after 
ftli  the  skins  have  been  taken,  the  chiefs  furnish  the  company's  agents 
with  a  list  of  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  during  the 
season,  and  the  share  assigned  to  each.    The  second,  third,  gnd  fourth 
class  are,  respectively,  90,  80,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  first-class  share. 
Two  first-class  shares  are  voluntarily  given  for  the  support  of  the 
church  and  one  for  that  of  the  priest.    The  value  of  the  shares  varies 
a  little  from  year  to  year,  with  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  sealing. 
This  year  (1874)  it  was  for  each,  respectively,  $429.53,  $368.58,  $343.62, 
and  $300. 63.     The  result  of  the  division  is  formally  made  to  the  people 
by  the  comjiany's  agents,  through  the  chiefs  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Crovemment's  agents.    These  sums  are  not  paid  at  the  time  to  the 
iiatives,  but  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  book  of  the  company  and 
in  pass  books  which  are  furnished  to  each  man.     All  other  labor  is 
l>aid  for  in  coin  when  performed,  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  10  cents  an 
hoar,  according  to  thfe  nature  of  the  work,  except  that  of  bundling 
Bkins,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  bundle.     The  first  chief  is  paid 
a  monthly  salary  of  $15,  and  each  of  the  others,  three  in  number,  one 
of  $10,  in  addition  to  their  shares  of  the  sealing  fund.     Other  natives, 
men  and  women,  employed  throughout  the  year  in  other  capacities, 
Mceive  from  $4  to  $30  a  month  and  board. 
B.  Dog.  92,  pt.  a-— 12 
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The  company's  store. — Clothing,  provisions,  and  other  articles  are 
kept  in  the  company's  storehouses  on  the  island,  and  are  sold  to  the 
natives  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  for  which  the  same  could  be 
bought  at  retail  in  San  Francisco.  I  examined  the  goods  and  found 
them  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  people  have  but  little  idea  of  econ- 
omy, and  would  spend  all  their  money  in  a  short  time  for  certain 
articles  of  which  they  are  fond,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  limit  their 
sale,  such  as  butter,  sugar,  and  perfumery.  They  are  encouraged  to 
save  money  by  the  company,  which  receives  deposits  from  them,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  rules  of  "  savings  banks,"  and  pays  an  interest  of  9 
per  cent  per  annum.  Deposits  range  from  $100  to  11,100.  The  church 
has  a  deposit  of  $8,000.  Some  are  in  debt  to  the  company,  but  become 
less  so  every  year.  Such  as  are  without  means  of  support,  widows 
and  orphan  children,  are  supported  by  the  company. 

Sanitary  advancement. — ^The  natives  live  partly  in  *  *  barrabaras," 
or  earth  houses,  and  partly  in  comfortable  frame  houses.  Thirty  of 
the  latter  have  been  built  within  the  last  two  years  by  the  company 
and  given  rent  free.  Others  are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  company  to  give  each  family  a  house.  The 
lease  requires  the  annual  delivery  upon  the  island  of  60  cords  of  fire- 
wood and  25,000  dried  salmon,  for  the  use  of  the  natives;  but,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  coal,  ton  for  cord,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  former,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  salted 
salmon  and  codfish  for  the  latter.  Both  have  been  regularly  supplied, 
as  shown  by  the  receipts  of  the  Grovemment  agent  and  the  statements 
of  the  natives,  together  with  as  much  salt  and  as  many  barrels  as 
have  been  desired  for  curing  and  storing  their  seal  meat. 

Two  physicians  are  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  one  residing  on 
each  island,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  have 
already,  by  their  efforts,  seconded  by  the  example  of  the  other  white 
residents,  induced  greater  cleanliness  and  a  more  healthful  mode  of 
living  among  the  natives. 

School  attendance. — The  education  of  the  native  children  has  not 
been  neglected,  though  so  far  the  attempt  to  teach  them  has  not  been 
as  successful  as  could  be  desired .  For  each  island  a  competent  teacher, 
a  convenient  and  well- warmed  school  room,  and  a  supply  of  school 
books,  etc. ,  have  been  provided  every  year  from  the  1st  of  October  until 
the  1st  of  June,  but  the  diflBculty  has  been  to  induce  the  parents  to  send 
their  children,  as  they  do  not  think  them  able  to  learn  both  English 
and  Russian,  and  as  the  latter  is  the  language  of  their  church  they 
consider  it  the  most  important.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school 
on  St.  George  has  been  but  5  or  6,  while  there  are  from  30  to  40  chil- 
dren, and  on  St.  Paul  but  4  or  5,  with  from  40  to  50  children.  Last 
year  on  the  latter  island  there  was  a  better  attendance,  and  the  chil- 
dren made  considerable  progress.  The  prejudice  of  the  older  people 
seems  likely  to  wear  away,  as  they  learn  a  little  English  themselves 
from  constantly  hearing  it,  and  will  doubtless  disappear  after  a  time. 

TEEMS  OF  THE  SEAL-ISLAND  LEASE  FROM   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

This  indenture  in  duplicate,  made  this  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1870,  by  and 
between  William  A.  Richardson,  Acting  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury,  in  porsnance 
of  an  act  of  Congress  ap]proved  July  1,  1870,  entitled  **An  act  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  fur-beanng  animals  in  Alaska,"  and  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  a  corporation  duly  established  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
acting  by  John  F.  Miller,  its  president  and  agent,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
at  a  meeting  of  its  board  of  trustees,  held  January  31,  1870,  witnesseth: 

That  Buii  Searotary  hereby  leases  to  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Ccwupanyi 
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wiUiont  i>ower  of  transfer,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  1st  da^  of  May, 
1870,  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  islands  of 
St  Qeorge  and  St.  Paul  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  send  a  vessel  or 
yessels  to  said  island  for  the  skins  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  Alaska  Conmiercial  Company,  in  consideration  of  their  right  under 
this  lease,  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  pay,  for  each  year  during  said  term  and 
in  proportion  during  any  part  thereof,  the  sum  of  $55,000  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Unitea  States  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  be  made  for 
this  purpose  under  said  act,  which  payment  shall  be  secured  by  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  to  that  amount,  and  also  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  annually  into 
^e  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  said  rules  and  regulations,  an  internal- 
revenue  tax  or  duty  of  $2  for  each  seal  skin  taken  and  shipped  by  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  also  the  sum  of  60^  cents  for 
each  fiu'-seal  skin  taken  and  shipped,  and  55  cents  per  gallon  for  each  gallon  of  oU 
obtained  from  said  seals,  for  sale  in  said  islands  or  elsewhere,  and  sold  by  said 
company;  and  also  covenant  and  agree,  in  accordance  with  said  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  furnish,  free  of  charge,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  annually  during  said  term  25,000  dried  salmon,  60  cords  firewood,  and  a 
sivfficient  quantity  of  salt  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barrels  for  preserving  the 
necessary  supply  of  meat. 

And  the  said  lessees  also  hereby  covenant  and  agree  during  the  term  aforesaid 
to  maintain  a  school  on  each  island,  in  accordance  with  said  rules  and  regulations 
and  suitable  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  for  a  period  of  not 
lefss  than  eight  months  in  each  year. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  not  to  kill  upon  said  island  of 
St.  Paul  more  than  75,000  fur  seals,  and  upon  the  island  of  St.  George  not  more 
than  25,000  fur  seals  per  annum;  not  to  kill  any  fur  seals  upon  the  islands  afore- 
said in  any  other  month  except  the  months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber of  each  year;  not  to  kill  said  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  firearms  or  means 
tending  to  dbrive  said  seals  from  said  islands;  not  to  kill  any  female  seals  or  seals 
uiider  one  year  old;  not  to  kill  any  seal  in  waters  adjacent  to  said  islands,  or  on 
the  beach,  cliffs,  or  rocks,  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  to  abide  by  any  restriction  or 
limitation  upon  the  right  to  kill  seals  under  this  lease  that  the  act  prescribes 
or  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
such  seals. 

And  the  said  lessees  hereby  agree  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  sell,  transfer, 
or  assign  this  lease,  and  that  any  transfer,  sale,  or  assignment  of  the  same  shall  be 
void  and  of  no  effect. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  agree  to  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  the  ves- 
sels employed  by  them  certified  copies  of  this  lease  to  be  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  officers  for  the  time  oeing  in  charge  of  said  islands  as  the  authority 
of  said  lessees  for  the  landing  and  taking  of  said  skins. 

*  And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  or  their  agents  shall 
not  keep,  sell,  furnish,  give,  or  disx>ose  of  anv  distilled  spirituous  liquors  on  either 
of  said  islands  to  any  of  the  natives  thereof,  such  x)erson  not  being  a  physician 
and  furnishing  the  same  for  use  as  medicine. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  this  lease  is  accepted  sub- 
ject to  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereaf- 
ter be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  collection  and  payment  of 
the  rental  herein  agreed  to  be  paid  by  said  lessees  for  the  comfort,  maintenance, 
education,  and  protection  of  the  natives  of  said  islands  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  will  abide  by  and  conform  to  said  rules 
and  r^nlations. 

And  the  said  lessees,  accepting  this  lease  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will 
fulfill  all  the  provisions,  requirements,  and  limitations  of  said  act,  whether  herein 
specifically  set  out  or  not. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

[seal.]  William  A.  Richardson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

[seal.]  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 

By  John  F.  Miller, 

President. 

Executed  in  presence  of — 
J.  H.  Saville. 
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BPITOME  OF  SPECIAL  REPORTS  UPON  THE  SEAL  ISLANDS  IN  THE 

ARCHIVES  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  official  files  of  the  Treasury  Department. — ^The  first 
direct  reports  received  by  the  Grovemment  from  its  agents  were  those 
of  Charles  Bryant  and  H.  H.  Mclntyre,  each  dated  November  30, 1869, 
and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.  They  were  pub- 
Ushed  by  order  of  Congress,  January  26,  1870.  (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  32, 
Forty-first  Congress,  second  session.)  The  references  made  to  the 
seal  life  in  these  documents  are  very  brief  and  general. 

On  the  30th  December,  1870,  the  next  communication  from  the  seal 
islands  touching  the  condition  of  the  animals,  etc.,  was  received  by 
the  Treasury  Department  from  its  agent,  Mr.  S.  N.  Btiynitsky.  It  is  a 
very  brief  review  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  83, 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  pp.  41  and  44,  inclusive.)  This 
is  followed  on  November  10,  1871,  by  another  report  upon  the  same 
subject  by  Charles  Bryant,  still  brief  and  general.  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  83, 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  pp.  59  and  66,  inclusive.)  It  is 
a  mere  s>iiopsis  of  the  success  of  the  sealing  season,  and  is  followed 
by  another  routine  report  by  the  same  author,  dated  August  15, 1872, 
of  the  same  vague  and  general  tenor. 

A  series  of  brief  annual  reports  of  this  character  by  the  agents  of 
the  Treasury  Department  have  been  annually  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  Messrs.  Bryant,  Morton,  and  Otis,  respectively,  up  to 
date,  being  all  restricted  to  short  business  recapitulations  of  the  sea- 
son's work  in  sealing,  condition  of  the  natives,  etc.  They  are  supple- 
mented and  illustrated  by  the  reports  made  by  the  assistant  special 
agents  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  address  their  communica- 
tions to  the  Treasury  agent  in  charge,  or  chief  special  oflEicer  of  the 
Crovernment. 

The  last  two  annual  reports  of  Colonel  Otis,  special  agent  Treasury 
Department,  are  elaborated  in  regard  to  the  details  of  sealing  labor 
and  figures  of  the  progress  of  the  work  itself.  He  gives  no  special 
attention  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the  fur  seal  in  his  communication 
to  the  Secretary. 

• 

THE  RUSSIAN  SEAL  ISLANDS,  BERING  AND  COPPER,  OR  THE  COMMANDER 

GROUP. 

[Extracted  from  ProfesBor  NordenskiOld's  report  in  reference  t6  Bering  Island;  translated  hy 

Capt.  G.  Niebamn.] 

Arrival  op  Nordenskiold  :  Location  of  Bering  Island. — The 
Vega  anchored  on  the  14th  August,  1879,  in  a  rather  poor,  open 
harbor  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island.  Bering  Island  is  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  is  situated  nearest  Kam- 
chatka. It  does  not  belong,  nor  does  the  neighboring  Copper  Island, 
to  America,  but  to  Asia,  and  is  controlled  by  Russia;  nevertheless, 
the  American  Alaska  Company  have  obtained  the  hunting  privilege 
and  maintain  here  a  not  inconsiderable  trading  station,  which  consists 
of  about  300  inhabitants,  supplying  them  with  provisions  and  manu- 
factured goods,  and  from  them  in  turn  receiving  their  labor,  principally 
rendered  in  taking  skins  of  the  eared  seal  or  sea  bear  {Otaria  urstna). 
Between  40,000  and  100,000^  of  these  animals  are  killed  yearly  on  this 

1  These  figures  are  in  error;  the  table  given  at  the  close  of  this  translation  wiU 
show  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  seal,  as  it  bred,  was  first  seen  and  described 
by  Steller,  who  wrote  his  descriptioa  on  this  island,  when  shipwrecked  there  with 
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and  the  neighboring  Copx)er  Island;  those  are  the  animals  from  which 
id  obtained  the  brown,  silky,  soft  seal  skin  which  of  late  has  become 
so  fashionable.  In  order  to  watch  over  the  interest  of  the  Russian 
Grovemment  and  to  maintain  order  there  are  also  a  few  Russian  of&cei's 
stationed  here. 

Sketch  of  the  village. — A  half  dozen  convenient  wooden  houses 
are  here  erected,  used  for  warehouses  and  stores,  also  for  the  use  of 
servants  of  the  Russian  Government  and  of  the  company.  '  The 
natives  live  partly  in  adobe  houses,  quite  roomy  and  not  unpleasant 
inside;  partly  in  small  wooden  houses  which  the  company  are  grad- 
ually endeavoring  to  introduce,  instead  of  turf  houses,  by  yearly 
importing  and  giving  away  a  few  such  houses  to  the  most  deserving 
ones  of  the  inhabitants.  A  church  for  Greek-Catholic  service  is  also 
there,  and  a  roomy  schoolhouse  intended  for  children  of  the  Aleutians. 
Unfortunately,  the  school  was  now  closed,  but  to  judge  from  the  copy- 
books which  were  lying  around  in  the  schoolroom,  the  teaching  here 
is  not  to  be  despised.  At  least  the  writing  proofs  were  conspicuous 
for  their  cleanliness,  absence  of  school  blots,  and  an  exceedingly  even 
and  beautiful  handwriting.  At  the  "colony  "  the  houses  are  collected 
in  one  place  in  a  village,  which,  from  the  sea,  has  the  appearance 
somewhat  of  a  small  Norwegian  fisherman  village.  Besides  these,  a 
few  scattered  houses  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  on  other  parts  of 
the  island,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  northeast  side,  where  cultivation 
of  potatoes  is  carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  hunting  place  on  the 
north  side,  where  a  couple  of  large  warehouses  and  a  number  of  very 


Bering,  in  1741-42.  Steller's  acconnt  and  the  stories  of  the  surrivors  drew  a  large 
concourse  of  rapacious  hunters  to  the  Conunander  Islands.  They  appear,  as  near 
as  I  can  arrive  at  truths  from  the  scanty  record,  to  have  quickly  exterminated 
the  sea  otters,  and  to  have  killed  many  and  harassed  the  other  fur  seals  entirely 
away  from  the  island,  so  that  there  was  an  interregnum  between  1760  and  1786, 
during  which  time  the  Russian  promyshleniks  took  no  fur  seals  and  were  utterly 
at  loss  to  know  whither  these  creatures  had  fled  from  the  islands  of  Bering  and 
Copper.  When  they  (the  seals)  began  to  revisit  their  haunts  on  the  Commander 
Islands  I  can  find  no  specific  date,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  did  not 
reappear  on  Bering  and  Copper  islands,  to  anything  like  the  number  seen  by  Stel- 
ler,  until  1837-38;  perhaps  nave  not  done  so  imtil  quite  recently.  At  least,  in  1867 
^e  RuflflianB  did  not  think  more  than  20,000  skins  could  be  secured  there  annually, 
while  they  declared  100,000  could  be  taken  readily  at  the  Pribilofs.  Again,  since 
1867  the  capacity  of  the  Commander  group  has  gradually  increased  from  15,000  to 
20,000,  then  to  40,000  and  50,000  **  hoUuschickie  "  per  annum.  '  Now,  this  striking 
improvement  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  superior  treatment  of  the  whole  business  by 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  had  also  leased  these  interests  from  the 
Russian  €K>vemment  in  1871  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
when  the  fur  seals  on  the  Commander  Islands  became  so  ruthlessly  hunted  and 
harassed  shortlv  after  Steller's  observations  in  1742,  then  they  soon  repaired,  or 
n^her  most  of  the  survivors  did,  to  the  shelter  and  isolation  of  the  Pribilof  group, 
which  was  wholly  unknown  to  man;  and  it  remained  so  until  1786-87.  Then  suc- 
ceeded a  period  between,  up  to  1842-1845,  when  the  unhappy  seals  had  but  little 
rest  or  choice  between  the  Commander  and  the  Pribilof  islands,  and  must  have 
sadly  diminished,  as  the  record  shows^  in  numbers.  The  unfortunate  overland 
joumev  of  Steller,  which  alternately  starved  and  froze  him  into  a  low  fever  that 
ended  his  ^oung  and  promising  life  in  a  yourt  on  the  Siberian  steppes,  November 
12,  1745,  SIX  years  prior  to  the  first  publication  of  his  celebrated  notes  on  the  **sea 
b^rs''  of  Bering  Island,  often  occurs  sadly  to  my  mind  in  this  connection;  for, 
undoubtedly,  had  he  lived  then  to  have  reached  St.  Petersburg,  whither  he  was 
bound,  he  would  have  enlarged  and  polished  these  items,  which  now  appear  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  1751 ,  just  as  he  had  roughly  drafted  them  in 
the  field  May  and  June,  1742.  This  revision  of  his  field  jottings  would  have 
undoubtedly  supplied  many  links  now  missing  to  the  disconnected  history  of  the 
seal  life  on  the  Conmiander  Islands,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  at  this  late  day.— 
H.  W.  E, 
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small  underground  houses  are  to  be  found,  and  are  used  only  during 
the  killing  season. 

Discovery  of  the  island. — Geographically,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  natural  history,  Bering  Island  is  one  of  the  most  curious  islands  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  here  where  Bering, 
after  his  last  disastrous  voyage  in  this  sea,  which  now  bears  his  name, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1741,  finished  his  long  career  as  a  discoverer, 
shoi^tly  after  his  ship,  during  a  storm,  crushed  against  the  cliffs  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island.  Many  of  his  fellow-travelers  survived 
him,  among  them  the  learned  naturalist  Steller,  who  left  a  masterly 
description,  seldom  equaled,  of  the  natural  history  of  this  island, 
where  he  involuntarily  spent  his  time  from  the  middle  of  November, 
1741,  to  the  end  of  August,  1742. 

As  far  as  is  known,  Bering  Island  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
man.  It  was  the  desire  to  obtain  for  our  museums  the  skins  and 
skeletons  of  the  many  curious  mammiferous  animals  existing  here,  as 
also  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  since  it  has  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  been  mercilessly  exposed  to  hunting  and  the 
cupidity  of  mankind,  with  the  vivacious  and  striking  description  left 
by  Steller,  which  prompted  me  to  put  down  on  our  traveling  plan  a 
visit  to  the  island.  The  news  I  gathered  on  Bering  Island  from 
American  papers  about  the  uneasiness  wliich  our  wintering  in  the 
Arctic  had  created  in  Europe  really  prevented  me  from  remaining 
here  as  long  as  I  should  have  wished;  but  nevertheless,  our  collec- 
tions and  observations  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Changes  since  Steller's  time. — Since  the  time  of  Steller  the  ani- 
mal life  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  on  the  island.  Foxes 
(or,  more  correctly,  "fjellrackor,"  Swedish)  existed  then  in  unusual 
numbers.  Not  alone  did  they  eat  up  everything  that  could  be  eaten 
at  all  which  was  left  outside,  but  they  forced  themselves  in  the  houses 
during  the  day  as  well  as  night  and  carried  away  anything  they  could, 
even  articles  that  could  be  of  no  use  to  them,  such  as  knives,  sticks, 
sacks,  shoes,  and  socks.  It  became  necessary,  when  doing  certain 
things  out  of  doors,  to  drive  them  away  with  sticks,  and  at  last  they 
became — ^through  the  slyness  and  cunning  with  which  they  managed  to 
consummate  their  thieving,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  they  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  obtain  objects  which  they  alone  could  not  accom- 
plish— really  dangerous,  mischief-making  animals  for  the  castaways. 
Since  then  thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  taken  here  by  fur 
hunters.  Now  they  are  so  rare  that  during  our  stay  here  we  did  not 
see  a  single  animal.  The  remaining  ones  are  said  not  to  have  the 
formerly  so  commonly  seen  black-blue  coat,  but  the  white,  which  is 
not  very  costly.  On  the  neighboring  Copper  Island  there  are  still 
considerable  numbers  of  black-blue  foxes. 

Steller  and  his  fellow-travelers  killed  here,  in  1741-42,  700  sea  otters. 
This  animal,  known  for  its  very  costly  and  fine  fur,  is  now  entirely 
driven  from  Bering  Island. 

Of  sea  lions,  Otaria  stelleri^  which  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
but  few  now  visit  this  place ;  also  sea  bears,  Otaria  ursina,  and  finally, 
the  most  curious  of  all  the  former  mammalia  on  Bering  Island,  the 
great  sea  cow,  is  now  altogether  extinct. 

Marine  "neat  cattle." — Steller's  sea  cow,  Ehyiina  steUeri^  took 
the  place,  in  a  certain  way,  of  the  hoofed  animal  among  the  sea  mam- 
malia. It  was  of  a  nut-brown  color  and  covered  with  hair  which  had 
grown  together  into  an  outer  hide,  much  like  the  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree. 
Its  length  was,  according  to  Steller,  even  to  35  feet,  and  its  weight 
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almost  500  hundredweight.  The  head  was  large,  neck  short,  hardly 
distinguishable,  fore  part  of  body  very  thick,  but  suddenly  narrow- 
ing backward.  It  had  two  short  fore  legs,  which  terminated  abruptly 
without  any  fingers  or  nails,  but  with  close-gathered  bristle  hair. 
Hind  legs  were  missing  altogether  and  replaced  by  a  tail  fin,  some- 
thing like  the  whale.  Teats,  which  were  very  rich  in  milk  with  the 
females,  had  their  places  between  the  fore  legs.  The  flesh  and  milk 
resembled  very  much  that  of  neat  cattle;  it  was  even  better  than  the 
latter,  according  to  Steller. 

The  sea  cows  were  almost  constantly  occupied  in  feeding  on  those 
seaweeds  found  in  abundance  along  the  coast,  in  doing  which  they 
moved  neck  and  head  as  an  ox.  They  showed  great  gluttony,  and 
were  not  disturbed  in  the  least  by  the  presence  of  people.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  go  up  to  and  even  to  touch  them  without  their  being  scared 
or  seeming  to  mind  it.  Toward  each  other  they  showed  great  affec- 
tion, and  when  one  was  harpooned  the  others  made  unusual  efforts  to 
save  it. 

When  Steller  was  there  these  animals  collected  in  great  herds  as 
neat  cattle,  grazing  everywhere  along  the  shores.  A  great  number 
were  killed  by  Steller  and  his  companions.  Later  the  hunt  for  these 
animals  was  an  important  food  item  for  those  Russians  who  sailed 
from  Kamchatka  to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Hundreds  were  killed 
yearly,  and  it  was  soon  exterminated,  as  it  existed,  if  we  except  a  few 
animals  gone  astray,  at  that  time  only  on  Bering  Island.  According 
to  what  Middendorf  quotes  from  the  very  careful  researches  which  the 
celebrated  academicians  v.  Baer  and  v.  Brandt  had  made,  the  sea  cow 
had  not  been  seen  before  Steller's  time,  1741,  and  the  last  was  said  to 
have  been  kiUed  in  1768.  During  the  many  investigations  I  made 
among  the  natives,  I  obtained  reliable  infonnation  that  the  sea  cow 
had  been  killed  much  later.  A  "  Creole"  (i.  e.,  a  mixture  of  Russian 
and  Aleut),  who  is  now  67  years  old,  of  clever  appearance  and  perfect 
mental  condition,  said  that  his  father  died  in  1847,  aged  88.  The 
father  was  from  Wolhynien,  and  came  to  Bering  Island  when  18  years 
of  age,  that  is,  in  1777.  The  first  two  or  three  years  (that  is,  1779  or 
1780)  after  his  arrival  they  used  to  kill  sea  cows  as  they  grazed  at  low- 
water  mark.  Only  the  heart  was  eaten;  the  hide  was  used  for  bidar- 
rahs.  In  consequence  of  its  thickness  it  was  split  in  two  parts.  Two 
such  split  hides  were  sufficient  to  cover  a  bidarrah  of  20  feet  length, 
7i  feet  width,  and  3  feet  depth.  After  that  time  none  of  these  animals 
had  been  killed. 

Last  sight  op  sea  cow  here. — It  is  surmised  that  a  sea  cow  had 
shown  itself  much  later  around  the  island.  Two  Creoles,  Teodor  Mer- 
chenin  and  Stepnoff ,  saw,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  Tolstoi  Mees, 
on  the  east  of  the  island,  an  animal  which  they  did  not  know;  it  was 
very  thick  forward  and  tapered  backward,  had  small  forefeet,  and 
showed  itself  about  15  feet  above  the  water,  rising  and  again  sinking. 
It  blew,  not  through  a  blowhole,  but  through  its  mouth,  which  was 
somewhat  elongat^.  Its  color  was  brown,  with  large  light  spots.  It 
had  no  fin  on  the  back,  but  when  it  raised  itself  it  was  possible  to  see 
the  vertebr»  lumps,  in  consequence  of  its  very  lean  condition.  I  made 
a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  two  talesmen.  Their  story  agreed 
fully  and  appeared  as  if  entitled  to  be  given  credence. 

One  of  the  Alaska  Company's  hide  examiners,  Mr.  Ohsche,  a  native 
of  Lifland  and  for  the  present  living  on  Copper  Island,  told  me  that 
bones  of  the  sea  cow  could  be  found  on  the  west  side  of  Copper  Island, 
in  the  center.    Again,  it  is  said  that  no  bones  exist  on  the  little  islet 
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ox)po6ite  the  colony,  although  bones  are  plenty  on  the  neighboring 
beach  on  the  main  island.  This  is  the  meager  information  I  could 
gather  from  the  natives  and  other  people  residing  here  about  the 
animal.  But  I  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  collect  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  skeleton  parts. 

NORDENSKIOLD'S    SUCCESS    IN   GETTING   ITS   BONES. — When   I   iBrst 

made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Europeans  living  on  the  island  I  was 
told  that  there  was  a  very  poor  show  for  making  any  large  collections. 
The  company  had  in  vain  offered  150  rubles  for  a  skeleton.  But  after 
I  had  been  ^ashore  a  few  hours  I  already  found  out  that  larger  and 
smaller  collections  of  bones  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
huts  of  the  natives.  Those  I  bought,  paying  purposely  for  them  in 
such  a  way  that  the  seller  was  more  than  satisfied  and  his  neighbor  a 
little  envious.  A  large  portion  of  the  male  population  now  com- 
menced very  zealously  to  hunt  for  bones,  and  in  this  manner  I  got 
together  twenty-one  casks,  large  boxes,  and  barrels  fuU  of  Rhytina 
bones,  among  them  many  very  extensive  bone  collections  from  the 
same  animal,  two  whole,  very  pretty,  and  several  more  or  less  dam- 
aged skulls,  etc. 

Bones  of  the  extinct  sea  cow  of  Steller. — Rhytina  bones  are 
not  lying  near  the  water  edge,  but  on  a  beach  shelf,  6  to  10  feet  high, 
thickly  covered  with  grass.  They  are  usually  covered  with  a  layer  of 
earth  debris  of  1  to  1^  feet  thickness,  and  in  order  to  find  them  we 
had  to  explore  the  ground  with  a  bayonet  or  a  sharp  iron,  as  it  would 
have  been  too  laborious  to  dig  up  the  whole  grass  layer.  A  person 
very  soon  gets  accustomed  to  distinguish,  by  the  sound  or  the  feeling 
of  the  bayonet,  whether  he  has  struck  against  a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  a  piece  of  bone. 

In  consequence  of  their  hard,  ivory-like  condition,  the  Rhytina  bones 
are  used  by  the  natives  for  sleigh  runners  and  for  carvings.  They 
are,  therefore,  already  to  a  great  extent  used  up  and  rarer  than  other 
bones.  The  bones  from  the  finger  seem  in  most  cases  to  be  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  extreme  tail  parts. 

Fur  seals  on  Bering  Island. — The  only  large  animal  which  still 
exists  on  the  island  in,  perhaps,  as  large  numbers  as  at  the  time  of 
Steller  is  the  sea  bear,  Otaria  ursina.  Even  that  had  decreased  so 
that  the  yearly  catch  was  a  very  inconsiderable  one  when  the  Alaska 
Company  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  for  hunting  by  a  payment 
to  the  Russian  Grovemment  of,  if  I  remember  right,  2  rubles  for  each 
animal  killed.  The  hunting  was  then  organized  on  a  more  advanta- 
geous basis.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  the  animals  are  now  alto- 
gether unmolested.  The  number  of  animals  to  be  killed  is  settled 
beforehand,  just  the  same  as  the  farmer  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
(slaughtering  time,  Swedish  custom)  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  his 
cattle.  After  that  is  done  the  animals  condemned  to  death  are 
selected,  as  well  a»  can  be  done,  in  a  hurry,  but  animals  with  poor 
skins,  old  females  and  pups,  are  liberated.  Those  numerous  flocks  of 
sea  bears,  which  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Bering  and  Copper  islands 
are,  consequently,  handled  nearly  the  same  as  a  herd  of  tame  animals. 
This  can  only  be  done  in  that  manner,  because  the  animals  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  several  months  of  the  year,  almost  without  inter- 
ruption ^  and  without  eating  any  food,  on  certain  long,  rocky  spits 

'  Dnring  a  long-continned  heavy  rain  man^  of  the  animals  are  said  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  sea,  but  return  as  soon  as  the  ram  ceases. 
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nmning  ont  into  the  sea  from  those  islands.  They  congregate  here 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  in  closely  packed  flocks  on  the  beach.  On 
those  places  it  is  strictly  prohibited  to  hunt  the  animal  or  to  disturb 
it  during  its  rest  without  special  permission  from  the  village  foreman, 
who  is  selected  by  the  Aleuts  living  on  the  place.  Wlien  a  number 
of  sea  bears  are  to  be  killed  a  flock  is  surrounded  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  hunters  and  are  driven  with  sticks  up  on  the  grass  a  short 
distance  from  the  beach.  Then  females  and  young  ones,  and  those 
males  whose  fur  coat  is  not  desirable,  are  driven  away.  The  remain- 
ing ones  are  stunned  first  with  a  blow  on  the  nose  and  then  stabbed 
with  a  knife. 

Inspection  of  a  rookery. — Accompanied  by  the  village  foreman, 
a  black-haired  stuttering  Aleut,  and  the  *'  Cossack,"  a  young,  neat,  and 
polite  man,  who  on  special  occasions  carries  a  saber  of  nearly  his  own 
length,  but  who  otherwise  not  in  the  least  answered  to  the  Cossack 
type  accepts  by  writers  of  novels  and  dramas,  a  few  of  us  visited  a 
spit  sticking  out  in  the  sea  from  the  north  side  of  the  island,  which  is  a 
favorite  resting  place  for  sea  bears.  Just  at  that  time  there  were,  in 
accordance  with  surely  overestimated  statements  which  we  received, 
200,000  animals  congregated  at  the  spit  and  neighboring  beaches. 
Accompanied  by  our  guides,  we  received  permission  to  crawl  close  on 
to  a  flock  lying  a  little  separate.  The  older  animals  were  a  little 
uneasy  at  first  when  they  noticed  that  we  crawled  near  them,  but 
they  very  soon  settled  down  again,  and  we  now  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
peculiar  spectacle.  We  were  the  only  spectators.  The  scene  con- 
sisted of  a  stone-covered  beach  wreathed  with  foaming  breakers,  the 
background  of  the  unmeasurable  sea,  and  the  actors  thousands  of 
curiously  formed  animals. 

A  number  of  old  males  were  lying  still  and  immovable,  unconcerned 
about  what  went  on  around  them.  Others  crawled  on  their  short, 
small  legs  clumsUy  among  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  or  swam  with 
incredible  suppleness  among  the  breakers,  playing,  cooing  with  each 
other,  and  quarreling.  In  one  place  two  older  animals  fought  with  a 
peculiar  wheezing  noise,  in  a  manner  as  if  the  fighting  had  taken  place 
with  studied  positions  for  attack  and  defense.  In  another,  a  sham 
fight  between  an  old  animal  and  a  pup.  It  appeared  as  if  that  one 
was  receiving  lessons  in  the  art  of  fencing.  Everywhere  the  little 
black  pups  were  crawling  friskily  to  and  fro  between  the  others,  now 
and  then  bleating  like  lambs  calling  their  mothers.  Often  the  pups 
are  crushed  by  the  old,  when,  scared  by  some  untoward  circumstance, 
they  rush  out  in  the  sea.  Hundreds  of  dead  pups  are  found  after 
such  an  alarm  on  the  beach. 

Only  13,000  animals  had  been  killed  this  year.  Their  skinned  car- 
casses were  lying  heaped  in  the  grass  on  the  beach,  spreading  a  disa- 
greeable smell  far  and  wide,  which  after  all  did  not  scare  their  com- 
rades lying  on  neighboring  points,  because  among  them  a  similar  smeU 
prevailed,  on  account  of  the  many  dead  animals  remaining  on  the 
beach,  either  crushed  or  dead  from  natural  causes.  Among  this  large 
herd  of  sea  bears  a  single  sea  lion  was  enthroned  on  top  of  a  high 
rock,  the  only  one  of  those  animals  which  we  had  seen  during  our 
travels. 

Against  payment  of  40  rubles  I  prevailed  on  the  village  chief  to  pre- 
pare for  me  four  skeletons  of  those  half -rotten  carcasses  lying  in  the 
grass,  and  afterwards  I  received,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Russian 
authorities  and  without  any  compensation,  for  stu£&ng  six  animals, 
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among  them  two  live  pups.  Even  those  we  had  to  kill,  after  in  vain 
having  tried  to  make  them  take  food.  One  of  them  will  be  brought 
home  in  alcohol  for  anatomical  investigation. 

Character  of  Bering  Island.— That  part  of  Bering  Island  which 
we  saw  is  composed  of  a  plateau  resting  on  volcanic  mountains,^  which 
in  many  places  is  broken  by  deep  canyons.  In  their  bottoms  are 
usually  found  lakes,  which  through  smaller  or  larger  streams  connect 
with  the  sea. 

The  border  of  the  lakes  and  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with 
a  rich  vegetation  of  long  grass  and  beautiful  flowers,  among  which  a 
sword  lily  that  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  useful  dark-red  brown 
Savannah  lily,  several  orchids,  two  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  large 
flowers,  urabellifers  the  height  of  a  man,  sunflowers  like  synanthaus, 
etc.  An  entirely  different  kind  of  flora  prevailed  on  the  islet  which 
lies  outside  the  harbor. 

Toporkoff  Islet  consists  of  an  eruptive  rock,  which  everywhere 
toward  the  shores,  a  few  score  yards  from  high- water  mark,  rises  up 
in  the  form  of  abrupt,  low,  cracked  walls  from  5  to  10  meters  in  height, 
differing  in  different  places.  Above  those  abrupt  mountain  walls  the 
surface  of  the  island  is  formed  of  an  even  plane.  What  lies  below 
forms  a  gradually  sloping  beach.  The  gradually  sloping  beach  con- 
sists of  two  well  defined  belts,  an  outer  one  without  any  vegetation, 
an  inner  one  overgrown  with  Ammadenia  ^eploideSy  Elymus  moUiSy 
and  two  kinds  of  umbellates,  Heracleumsihtncum  and  Angelica  arch- 
angelica,  of  which  the  two  last  named  form  an  almost  impenetrable 
brush  about  50  meters  wide,  man  high,  along  the  shelf.  The  abrupt 
mountain  walls  are  in  some  places  yellow  colored  from  the  Cahplacniiis 
murorum  and  C.  creTnvlata,  in  other  places  quite  closely  clothed  with 
Cochlearia  fenestrata. 

The  uppermost  even  plateau  is  covered  by  a  luxuriant  close  grass 
carpet,  over  which  a  few  stalks  of  the  two  above-named  umbellates 
raise  themselves  here  and  there.  Vegetation  on  this  little  islet  com- 
bines an  unusual  poverty  of  various  species  with  a  high  degree  of 
luxuriance. 

Of  higher  order  of  animals  we  saw  only  four  species  of  birds,  namely, 
Fralerculacirrhata,  Uria  grylle,  one  species  of  P/krfacrocaroa;  (Swedish 
skafvar),  and  one  kind  of  the  gull  {Larus)  species,  which  live  here  by 
the  millions.  They  occupied  the  upper  plateau,  where  they  had  every- 
where dug  out  short,  deep,  and  unusually  broad  passages,  with  two 
openings,  in  which  they  slept.  From  there  they  flew,  on  our  arrival, 
in  large  flocks  to  and  from  the  sea.  Their  numbers  were  almost  com- 
parable with  the  auks  on  the  arctic  bird  cliffs.  The  other  ducks 
nestled  along  the  shore  cliffs. 

The  number  of  the  nonvertebrate  land  animals  foots  up  perhaps  to 
thirty  species.  The  most  numerous  are  Machelis,  Vitrina,lLithobias, 
Talitrus,  a  few  two-winged  beetles  (bugs) .  They  all  lived  on  the  inner 
belt  of  the  shore,  where  the  ground  is  unusually  damp. 

Much  milder  climate  than  that  of  the  Pribilop  group. — 
Bering  Island  could  without  difl&culty  feed  large  herds  of  cattle,  per- 
haps as  numerous  as  the  herds  of  sea  cows  which  formerly  grazed  along 
its  shores.     The  sea  cow  had,  as  it  were,  chosen  its  grazing  place  with 

1  According  to  Mr.  Grebnitsky,  tertiary  petiifactionB  and  seams  of  coal  are  foxind 
on  Bering,  the  former  north  of  the  colony  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  latter 
at  the  water's  edge  sonth  of  Bering's  grave.  Also,  near  the  colony,  the  underlayer 
below  trachyte  beds  is  composed  of  immense  sand  layers. 
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discrimination,  because  the  sea  about  here,  according  to  Dr.  Ejelman, 
is  one  of  the  richest  kelp  places  in  the  world.  The  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  covered  in  favorable  places  with  kelp  forests  from  60  to  100  feet 
high,  which  are  so  dense  that  the  scraper  with  difficulty  penetrates 
down  in  them,  a  circumstance  which  made  the  dredging  exceedingly 
difficult.     Certain  kind  of  kelp  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  food. 

SAUftON  ON  THE  ISLAND. — That  spit,  where  the  sea  bears  have  their 
rookeries,  is  about  20  kilometers  distant  from  the  village.  We  went 
there  each  on  his  sleigh  drawn  by  about  ten  dogs.  During  this  trip, 
at  a  resting  place  halfway  between  the  village  and  the  rookeries,  we 
had  occasion  to  take  part  in  a  very  peculiar  fishing.  Our  halting  place 
was  on  an  even  grass  meadow,  cut  through  by  innumerable  brooks. 
These  were  full  of  various  kinds  of  fishes,  among  them  a  kind  of  siik 
(gwiniad,  Swedish),  a  small  trout  (forell),  a  medium-sized  salmon, 
with  almost  white  meat,  but  with  purple-red  skin,  and  another  of 
about  the  same  length,  but  very  broad  and  with  a  hump  on  the  back. 
These  were  easily  taken.  They  were  taken  by  hand,  harpooned  with 
an  ordinary  blunt  stick,  or  any  piece  of  wood,  cut  with  knives,  or 
taken  with  a  bug  scoop.  Other  kinds  of  salmon,  with  very  highly 
colored  red  flesh,  are  found  in  the  larger  streams  on  the  island.  We 
received  here,  for  a  mere  nothing,  a  welcome  change  from  the  preserved 
food  with  which  we  had  long  ago  become  thoroughly  disgusted. 

CtoXJRTESY  OP  THE  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. — Besides  that, 

the  expedition  received,  as  a  gift  from  the  Alaska  Company,  fat  and 
splendid  beeves,  milk,  and  other  refreshments,  and  I  can  not  suffi- 
ciently praise  the  good  will  we  experienced,  as  well  from  the  Rus- 
sian official,  Mr.  Grebnitsky,  an  energetic  and  skillful  student  of 
natural  history,  as  from  the  employees  of  the  Alaska  Company  and 
all  other  x>ersons  living  on  the  island  with  whom  we  came  in  contact. 
(Translation  closes.) 

Table  submittbd  by  the  author,  showing  the  '* catch"  on 
THE  Commander  Islands. — In  order  to  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  seal  business  on  these  Russian  islands  as  compared  with  that  of 
our  own,  I  append  the  following  exhibit  of  what  has  been  done  there 
since  1862.  Professor  Nordenskiold  does  not  seem  to  have  gathered 
the  information.  He  has,  however,  in  his  forthcoming  Vegds-farden 
embodied  my  figures. 

Fur-seal  skins  taken  for  shipment  from  the  Commander  Islands, 


Tears. 


186 
1884 

ia» 

180 
1»7 

ins 


Number 
of  seals 
taken. 


4,000 
4,500 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
12,000 


Tears. 


1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 


Number 
of  seals 
taken. 


24.000 
24.000 
3,614 
20,318 
30,306 
81,272 
36,274 


Tears.     • 


1876 

isn 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total,  1862  to  1880 


Number 
of  seals 
taken. 


20,060 
21.5;«3 
31.340 
42.752 
48,rja4 


887,462 


Bering's  disaster. — ^The  miserable  ending  to  Bering's  voyage  of 
discovery  in  1741-42  had  one  redeeming  clause.  The  shipwreck  of 
the  commander's  vessel  gave  Steller  his  opportunity  of  making  the 
fur-seal  rookeries  known  to  man  for  the  first  time,  in  either  history 
or  legend.  As  the  prime  factor  of  this  entertaining  addition  to  our 
knowledge,  I  think  a  short  recital  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Russian 
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expedition  interesting  in  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  subject  of 
my  discussion. 

Homeward  voyage  and  shipwreck.— In  1741,  June  4,  Bering 
and  Tschericov  set  sail  from  Petropavlovsky  in  two  small  vessels, 
the  St.  Peter  and  the  SL  Paul;  they  proceeded  as  low  as  50°  lati- 
tude, then  decided  to  steer  eastward  for  the  reported  American  con- 
tinent. On  the  20th  the  rude  ships  were  separated  by  a  storm,  and 
the  two  commanders  never  met  in  life  again.  Sunday,  July  18,  Ber- 
ing, while  waiting  for  the  other  vessel,  drifted  on  our  northwest  coast. 
He  passed  some  six  weeks  in  the  new  waters  of  his  discovery,  when 
by  the  3d  of  September  a  violent  storm  occurred  and  lasted  seven 
days,  driving  them  back  to  48°  18'  north  latitude  and  into  the  lonely 
wastes  of  the  vast  Pacific.  The  scurvy  began  to  appear  on  board; 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  the  death  of  one  of  the  crew,  and  men 
enough  in  health  were  scarcely  left  to  manage  the  ship.  A  return  to 
Kamchatka  was  resolved  upon.  Bering  became  morose  and  seldom 
appeared  on  deck,  and  the  second  in  command,  Stoorman  Vachtel, 
directed  the  dreary  cruise.  After  regaining  the  land  and  burying  a 
sailor  named  Shumagin  on  one  of  the  group  of  Alaskan  islets  that 
bear  this  title  to-day,  and  discovering  and  naming  several  Aleutian 
capes  and  islands,  they  saw  two,  which  by  an  unfortunate  blunder,  they 
took  for  the  Kuriles,  adjacent  to  Kamchatka;  thus  they  erred  sadly 
in  their  reckoning  and  sailed  out  on  a  point  of  false  departure.  In 
vain  they  craned  their  necks  for  the  land.  The  shore  of  Kamchatka 
refused  to  rise,  and  soon  there  was  no  hope  of  making  a  port  iu  that 
goal  so  late  in  the  year.  The  wonderful  discipline  of  the  Russian 
sailors  was  strikingly  exhibited  at  this  stage  of  the  luckless  voyage; 
notwithstanding  their  fearfully  debilitated  condition,  and  suffering 
from  cold  and  wet,  they  obeyed  orders  and  attended  to  their  duties. 
We  are  told  by  Steller  that  the  scurvy  had  already  so  far  advanced 
that  the  steersman  was  conducted  to  the  helm  by  two  other  invalids 
who  happened  to  have  the  use  of  their  legs  and  who  supported  him 
under  the  arms;  when  he  could  no  longer  steer  from  suffering,  he  was 
succeeded  by  another  no  better  able  to  execute  the  labor  than  him- 
self; thus  did  the  unhappy  crew  waste  away  into  death;  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  few  sails,  for  they  had  not  hands  to  reef  them,  and 
such  as  they  had  were  nearly  worn  out,  and  in  this  case  they  could 
not  be  replaced  from  the  stores,  since  there  were  no  seamen  strong 
enough  on  the  ship  to  bend  new  ones  to  the  j^ards  and  booms. 

Soon  rain  was  followed  by  snow,  the  nights  grew  longer  and  darker, 
and  now  they  lived  in  dreadful  anticipation  of  shipwreck;  the  fresh 
water  diminished,  and  the  labor  of  working  the  vessel  became  too 
severe  for  the  few  who  were  able  to  be  about.     From  the  1st  to  the 
4th  of  November  the  ship  had  lain  as  a  log  on  the  ocean,  helpless,  and 
drifting  at  the  sport  of  the  wind  and  the  waves.     Then,  again,  they 
managed  to  control  her  and  set  her  course  anew  to  the  westward,  with- 
out knowing  absolutely  anything  as  to  where  they  were.     In  a  fe^^ 
hours  after  the  joy  of  the  distressed  crew  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described,  for  they  saw  the  tops  of  high  hills,  still  at  a  great  distance 
ahead,  covered  with  snow.     As  they  drew  nearer,  night  came  upon 
them,  and  they  judged  best  therefore  to  keep  out,  "off  and  on,"  until 
daybreak,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wrecking  themselves  in  the  dark. 
In  the  morning  they  found  that  the  rigging  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  vessel  was  giving  away  and  the  craft  could  not  be  managed  much 
longer;  that  the  water  was  very  low,  and  the  sickness  increasing 
frightfully.    The  humidity  of  the  climate  was  now  succeeded  by 
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intense  cold.  Life  was  well-nigh  insupportable  on  ship  then,  and 
they  determined  to  make  for  the  land  to  save  their  lives,  and,  if 
possible,  safely  beach  the  St  Peter. 

The  small  sails  were  alone  set;  the  wind  was  north;  the  depth  of 
water  36  fathoms,  sand  bottom ;  two  hours  after  they  decreased  it  to 
12;  they  now  contrived  to  get  over  an  anchor  and  run  it  at  three- 
qaarters  of  a  cable's  length;  at  6  p.  m.  the  hawser  parted  and  tre- 
mendous waves  bore  the  helpless  boat  through  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  in  to  the  coast,  where  soon  she  struck  twice  upon  a  rocky  reef. 
Yet  in  a  moment  after  they  had  5  fathoms  of  water;  a  second  anchor 
was  thrown  out  and  ag^n  the  tackle  parted;  and  while  in  the  energy 
of  wild  despair  they  were  preparing  a  third  bower,  a  huge  combing 
wave  lifted  that  ark  of  misery,  of  superlative  human  suffering,  safely 
and  sheer  over  the  reef,  where  in  an  instant  she  lay  in  calm  water. 
The  last  anchor  was  put  out,  and  the  voyage  of  Bering  came  to  an 
end  in  4  fathoms  of  water  over  a  sandy  bottom  and  only  300  fathoms 
from  the  beach.  In  the  morning  they  found  that  they  had  drifted  in 
here  at  the  only  spot  where  they  possibly  could  have  been  carried 
over  a  ridge  of  rocks — ^that  20  fathoms  distance  right  or  left  of  their 
course  high  basaltic  bowlders  and  jagged  pinnacles  arose  from  the 
sea,  against  which  they  must  have  perished  had  they  struck  during 
the  fury  of  the  gale  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  exhausted  Russians  land. — Winter  was  now  at  hand.  The 
crew,  worn  down  with  excitement,  fatigue,  and  disease,  reposed  until 
midday,  then  lowered  the  boat;  on  the  6th  of  November  Vachtel 
landed.  They  found  the  country  barren  and  covered  with  snow.  A 
clear  stream  of  excellent  water,  not  frozen,  ran  down  from  the  hills 
to  the  shore;  no  trees  or  even  shrubs  were  visible;  firewood  was  drift- 
wood on  the  beaches,  so  it  had  to  be  dug  from  under  snow  and  icy 
fetters;  shelter  there  was  none,  but  they  found  near  the  open  mouth 
of  the  little  creek  some  sand  walls  and  deep  wind-scraped  hollows 
therein;  these  they  cleared  out  and  covered  over  with  the  ship's  sails 
to  serve  as  a  temporary  shelter  until  they  could  build  a  wooden  cabin. 
On  the  8th  of  November  the  sand  caves  were  prepared  and  the  sick 
taken  from  the  SL  Peter  and  placed  in  them.  SteUer,  the  undaunted 
surgeon  and  naturalist,  tells  us  that  some  of  them  died  on  being 
brought  up  from  the  wardroom  below,  others  in  the  boat,  and  others 
soon  after  landing — the  violent  change  of  air  snapped  the  slender 
threads  remaining  that  bound  them  to  thislife.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  instantly  attacked  by  foxes,  Vulpes  lagopuSy  which  came  down 
suddenly  to  their  strange  prey  without  fear,  apparently  never  having 
seen  man,  and  were  so  bold  that  they  actually  mangled  the  feet  and 
heads  of  the  dead  Russians  ere  the  living  could  bury  them. 

Melancholy  incidents  op  Bering's  death. — On  the  9th  of 
November  Bering  himself  was  brought  ashore,  well  shielded  from  the 
atmosphere  and  put  into  a  sand  hollow  all  by  himself;  of  the  officers, 
he  alone  died.  His  age  and  temperament  inclined  him  to  inactivity; 
he  became  delirious  and  cunning,  taking  his  friends  to  be  his  ene- 
mies, some  of  whom,  including  Steller,  could  not  come  into  his  pres- 
ence during  his  last  illness.  He  used  to  amuse  himself  by  detaching 
the  sand  from  the  sides  of  the  place  where  he  lay,  so  that  he  soon 
covered  his  lower  limbs  entirely  with  it.  Those  who  attended  him 
cleared  it  away  at  first,  but  finally  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  do  so, 
and  showed  impotent  anger  while  they  made  the  attempt.  When  he 
died  at  last,  just  thirty  days  after  being  brought  ashore,  he  was 
almost  buried  by  his  own  hands  in  the  sandy  bed  of  his  death.    They 
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interred  him  near  the  spot,  and  the  island  is  his  monument,  and  also 
the  imperishable  record  of  his  singular  end. 

Steller  says  that  those  who  survived  were  those  who  resisted  the 
desire  to  take  to  their  beds,  and  whose  natural  flow  of  humor  kept 
them  sanguine  and  cheerful.  The  officers  who  had  to  be  on  deck  and 
up  at  all  hours  looking  after  everything  were  never  taken  down  seri- 
ously, though  they  all  were  attacked  by  scurvy.  Not  long  after  Bering 
died  the  St  Peter  was  wrecked  by  a  fearful  southeaster.  Her  cable 
parted  and  she  came  ashore  near  by  the  Russian  encampment  during 
the  night  of  December  29.  In  the  morning  she  was  found  buried 
8  or  10  feet  in  the  sand,  completely  shattered*  This  was  a  crushing 
blow  to  the  survivors — they  had  counted  alone  on  getting  back  to 
Petropavlovsky  by  her  instrumentality. 

Escape  of  the  survivors. — The  survivors,  45  souls,  lived  through 
the  winter  on  the  flesh  of  sea  lions,  the  Rhytina  or  manatee,  and  thus 
saved  their  flour,  etc.  They  managed  to  build  a  little  shallop  out  of 
the  remains  of  the  SL  Peter ^  in  which  they  left  this  scene  of  the  most 
extraordinary  shipwreck  and  deliverance  in  our  annals,  on  the  16th  of . 
August,  1742,  and  reached  Petropavlovsky  in  safety  on  the  27th. 

The  nerve  and  courage  of  Steller. — Steller  here  saw  the  fur 
seal  breeding  fii*st  of  all  civilized  men,  in  the  waters  north  of  the 
equator,  and  here  he  made  the  earliest  record  of  its  existence  as  an 
animal  in  the  naturalist's  lexicon.  The  rookery  to  and  from  which  he 
used  to  journey  in  observation  was  nearly  9  miles  from  the  camp,  and 
considering  his  physical  condition — he  was  never  a  robust  man — the 
fatigue  that  his  excursions  must  have  engendered  would  have  deterred 
most  men  from  making  a  second  trip  to  the  "  laasbustchie  "  of  Bering 
Island. 

As  our  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  these  valuable  interests  of 
natural  science  and  of  commerce  peculiar  to  the  Pribilof  group  of 
Alaska  and  the  Commander  Islands  of  Russia  increases,  so  do  our 
regard  and  esteem  for  Steller  advance.  Since  he  was  the  surgeon  of 
that  ill-fated  expedition,  his  duties  in  this  direction  must  have  con- 
sumed nearly  all  of  his  time  in  the  most  imperative  manner.  What 
he  did  do,  therefore,  in  the  line  of  natural  history  is  still  the  more  to 
be  commended. 

ST.    MATTHEW  ISLAND   AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  ST.    PAUL. 

Polar  bears  on  the  Pribilof  group. — When  the  fur  seals  first 
took  possession  of  the  Pribilof  group  they  undoubtedly  found  polar 
bears  thereon.  At  least  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  bears  were  not 
about  when  they  first  arrived  it  was  not  due  to  the  inability  of  these 
creatures  to  get  there  in  limited  numbers,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  on  the  islands  invited  them  or  was  as  attractive  as  the  field 
to  the  north,  for  this  animal  can  not  endure  with  comfort  a  temper- 
ature which  even  the  fur  seal  will  submit  to. 

Provided  with  more  walrus  meat  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  the 
polar  bear,  in  my  opinion,  has  never  cared  much  for  the  seal  islands; 
but  the  natives  have  seen  them  here  on  St.  Paul,  and  old  men  have 
their  bear  stories  which  they  tell  to  the  rising  generation.  The  last 
"medvait"  killed  on  St.  Paul  Island  was  shot  at  Boga  Slov  in  1848. 
None  have  ever  come  down  since  and  very  few  were  there  before,  but 
those  few  evidently  originated  at  and  made  St.  Matthew  Island  their 
point  of  departure.  Hence  I  desire  to  notice  this  hitherto  unexplored 
spot,  standing  as  it  does  200  miles  to  the  northward  of  St.  Pau!,  and 
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which,  until  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  myself  in  1874  surveyed  and 
walked  over  its  entire  coast  line,  had  not  been  trodden,  by  white  men 
or  by  natives,  since  that  dismal  record  made  by  a  party  of  five  Russians 
and  seven  Aleuts  who  passed  the  winter  of  1810-11  on  it  and  who 
were  so  stricken  down  with  scurvy  as  to  cause  the  death  of  all  the 
Russians  save  one,  while  the  rest  barely  recovered  and  left  early  the 
following  year.  We  found  the  ruins  of  the  huts  which  had  been 
occupied  by  this  unfortunate  and  discomfited  party  of  fur  hunters 
who  were  landed  there  to  secure  polar  bears  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  such  ursine  coats  should  be  the  finest. 

Topography  op  St.  Matthew  Island.— St.  Matthew  Island  is  a 
queer,  jagged,  straggling  reach  of  bluffs  and  headlands,  connected  by 
bars  and  lowland  spits.  The  former,  seen  at  a  little  distance  out  at 
sea,  resemble  half  a  dozen  distinct  islands.  The  extreme  length  is  22 
miles  and  it  is  exceedingly  narrow  in  proportion.  Hall  Island  is  a 
small  one  that  lies  west  from  it,  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  (Sarichev) 
less  than  3  miles  in  width,  while  the  only  other  outlying  land  is  a 
sharp,  jagged  pinnacle  rock,  rearing  itself  over  1,000  feet  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  standing  5  miles  south  of  Sugar  Loaf  Cone  on  the  main 
Island.  From  the  cleft  and  blackened  fissure  near  the  summit  of  this 
serrated  pinnacle  rock  volcanic  fire  and  puffs  of  black  smoke  have 
been  recorded  as  issuing.    . 

Our  first  landing,  early  in  the  morning  of  August  5,  was  at  the 
slope  of  Cub  Hill,  near  Cape  Upright,  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
island.  The  air,  coming  out  from  the  northwest,  was  cold  and  chilly, 
and  snow  and  ice  were  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  gullies.  The  slop- 
ing sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  were  of  a  grayish,  russet  tinge, 
with  deep  green  swale  flats  running  down  into  the  lowlands,  which 
are  there  more  intensely  green  and  warmer  in  tone.  The  pebble  bari 
formed  by  the  sea  between  Cape  Upright  and  Waterfall  Head,  is 
covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of  glacial  drift,  carried  down  from  the 
flanks  of  Polar  and  Cub  hills  and  extending  over  2  miles  of  this  water 
front  to  the  westward,  where  it  is  met  by  a  similar  washing  from  that 
quarter.  Back  and  in  the  center  of  this  neck  are  several  small  lakes 
and  lagoons,  without  fish;  but  emptying  into  them  are  a  number  of 
clear,  lively  brooks,  in  which  were  salmon  parr  of  fine  quality.  The 
little  lakes  undoubtedly  receive  them,  and  hence  they  were  land-locked 
salmon.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  thick  moss  and  grass,  interspersed, 
existed  almost  everywhere  on  the  lowest  ground,  and  occasionally 
strange  dome-like  piles  of  peat  were  lifted  4  or  5  feet  above  the 
marshy  swale  and  appeared  so  remarkably  like  abandoned  barra- 
baras  that  we  repeatedly  turned  from  our  course  personally  to  satisfy 
ourselves  to  the  contrary. 

Changing  vegetation. — As  these  lowlands  ascend  to  the  tops  of 
the  hills  the  vegetation  changes  rapidly  to  a  simple  coat  of  crypto- 
gamic  gray  and  light  russet,  with  a  slippery  slide  for  the  foot  wher- 
ever a  steep  flight  or  climbing  was  made.  Water  oozes  and  trickles 
everywhere  under  foot,  since  an  exhalation  of  frost  is  in  progress  all 
the  time.  Sometimes  the  swales  rise  and  cross  the  hill  summits  to 
the  valleys  again,  without  any  interruption  in  their  wet,  swampy 
character. 

Lairs  op  the  polar  bear. — Here,  on  the  highest  points,  where  no 
moss  ever  grows  and  nothing  but  a  fine  porphyritic  shingle  slides  and 
r&ttles  beneath  our  tread,  are  bear  roads  leading  from  nest  to  nest,  or 
lairs,  which  they  have  scooped  out  of  frost-splintered  rocks  on  the 
UiUudes,  said  where  the  she  bears  undoubtedly  bring  forth  their  young; 
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but  it  is  not  plain,  because  we  saw  tbem  only  sleeping,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  on  the  lower  ground,  seemingly  to  delight  in  stretching 
themselves  and  rolling  over  the  rankest  vegetation. 

Glaoial  exhibits. — The  action  of  ice  in  rounding  down  and  grind- 
ing hills,  chipping  bluffs,  and  chiseliug  everywhere,  carrying  the  soil 
and  d^brifl  into  depressions  and  valleys,  is  most  beautifully  exhibited 
on  St.  Matthew.  The  hills  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf  Gone  are  bare 
and  literally  polished  by  ice  sheets  aud  slides  of  melting  snow.  The 
rocks  and  soil  from  the  summits  and  slopes  are  carrieii  down  aud 
^'dumped,"  as  it  were,  in  numberless  little  heaps  at  the  base,  so  that 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  out  on  the  plain  around  strongly  put  us  in 
mind  of  those  refuse  piles  which  are  dropped  over  the  commons  or 
dumping  grounds  of  a  city.  Nowhere  can  the  work  of  ice  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  here,  aided  and  abetted  as  it  undoubtedly  is  by 
the  power  of  wind,  especially  with  regard  to  the  chiseling  action  of 
frost  on  the  faces  of  the  ringing,  metallic,  porphyry  clififs. 

Extensive  floba. — The  flora  here  is  as  extensive  as  on  the  seal 
islands,  200  miles  to  the  southward,  but  the  species  of  grammw  are 
not  nearly  so  varied;  indeed,  there  is  very  little  grass  around  about. 
Wherever  there  is  soil  it  seems  to  be  converted  by  the  abundant 
moisture  into  a  swale  or  swamp,  over  which  we  traveled  as  on  a  quak- 
ing water  bed;  but  on  the  rounded  hilltops  and  ridge  summits  the 
wind-rubbed  and  frost-splintered  shingle  makes  good  walking.  Both 
of  these  climatic  agencies  evidently  have  an  annual  iron  grip  on  the 
island. 

Fantastic  cleavage  of  the  rocks.— The  west  end  of  St.  Mat- 
thew differs  materially  from  the  east.  The  fantastic  weathering^of  the 
rocks  at  Cathedral  Point,  Hall  Island,  will  strike  the  eye  of  a  most 
casual  observer  as  the  ship  enters  the  straits  going  south.  This  east- 
ern wall  of  that  point  looms  up  from  the  water  like  a  row  of  immense 
cedar-tree  trunks.  The  scaling  off  of  the  basaltic  porphyry  and  growth 
of  yellowish-green  and  red,  mossy  lichens  made  the  effect  most  real, 
while  a- vast  bank  of  fog  lying  just  overhead  seemed  to  shut  out  from 
our  vision  the  foliage  and  branches  that  should  be  above.  This  north 
cape  of  Hall  Island  changes  when  approached  with  every  mile's  dis- 
tance to  a  new  and  altogether  characteristic  profile. 

Our  visit  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  St.  Matthew  was,  geolog- 
ically speaking,  the  most  interesting  experience  I  have  ever  had  in 
Alaska.  The  geologist  who  may  desire  to  study  the  greatest  variety  of 
igneous  forms  in  situ  within  a  short  and  easy  radius  can  do  no  better 
than  make  his  survey  here.  The  rocks  are  not  only  varied  by  mineral 
colors,  together  with  a  fantastic  arrangement  of  basalt  and  porphyry, 
but  are  rich  and  elegant  in  their  tinting  by  the  profuse  growth  of 
lichens — brown,  yellow,  green,  and  bronze. 

Hundreds  of  polar  bears. — An  old  Russian  record  prepared  us 
in  landing  to  find  bears  here,  but  it  did  not  cause  us  to  be  equal  to 
the  sight  we  saw,  for  we  met  bears — yea,  hundreds  of  them.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  saw  bears  here  as  I  had  seen  seals  to  the  south,  but 
that,  of  course,  will  not  do,  unless  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  During 
the  nine  days  that  we  were  surveying  this  island  we  never  were  one 
moment  while  on  land  out  of  sight  of  a  bear  or  bears.  Their  white 
forms  in  the  distance  always  answered  to  our  search,  though  they  ran 
from  our  immediate  presence  with  the  greatest  celerity,  traveling  in  a 
swift,  shambling  gallop  or  trotting  off  like  elephants.  Whether  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  gorged  with  food  or  that  the  warmer  weather 
of  summer  subdued  their  temper,  we  never  could  coax  one  of  these 
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animals  to  show  fight.  Its  first  impulse  and  its  last  one  while  within 
our  influence  was  flight — males,  females,  and  cubs,  all,  when  surprised 
by  us,  rushing  with  one  accord  right,  left,  and  in  every  direction  over 
the  hills  and  away. 

After  shooting  half  a  dozen  we  destroyed  no  more,  for  we  speedily 
found  that  we  had  made  their  acquaintance  at  the  height  of  their 
shedding  season;  and  their  snowy  and  highly  prized  winter  dress 
was  a  very  different  article  from  the  dingy,  saffron-colored,  grayish 
fur  that  was  flying  like  downy  feathers  in  the  wind  whenever  rubbed 
or  pulled  by  our  hands.  They  never  roared,  or  uttered  any  sound 
whatever,  even  when  shot  or  wounded. 

ExcEiXENCE  OF  THE  FLESH. — Let  me  testify  at  this  moment  to 
the  e?:cellent  quality  of  polar-bear  steak.  We  gave  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  it  conquered  all  our  prejudices — mine  in  especial,  because  I  had 
been  \ictimized  with  black-bear  meat  many  years  before,  in  British 
Columbia. 

Immense  size  of  the  polar  bear. — These  bears  impressed  me 
greatly  by  their  enormous  size.  One,  shot  by  Lieutenant  Maynard, 
measured  exactly  8  feet  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  its  excessively  short 
tail,  and  could  not  have  weighed  less  than  1,000  or  1,200  pounds.  It 
had  a  girth  of  24  inches  around  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  alone,  at 
the  place  where  the  skin  was  removed  and  the  foot  cut  off  just  back 
of  the  carpal  joint,  that  corresponds  to  our  wrist.  This  animal  was 
very  fxit,  and  its  head  was  scarred  all  over  with  wounds,  evidently 
received  in  fighting  with  its  kind.  No  worms  were  found  in  the 
intestines  and  stomach;  the  liver  was  speckled  with  light  grayish 
green  dots,  and  normal.  Many  of  them  were  seen  grazing  and  root- 
ing like  hogs  on  a  common. 

Fitful  sleep  of  bears.  —They  sleep  soundly,  but  fitfully,  rolling 
their  heavy  arms  and  legs  about  as  they  doze.  For  naps  they  seem  to 
prefer  little  grassy  depressions  on  the  sunny  hillsides  and  along  the 
numerous  water  courses,  and  their  paths  were  broad  and  well  beaten 
all  over  the  island.  We  could  not  have  observed  less  than  250  or  300 
of  these  animals  while  we  were  there.  At  one  landing  on  Hall  Island 
there  were  16,  scampering  up  and  off  from  the  approach  of  the  ship^s 
boat,  at  one  sweep  of  our  eyes. 

Fur  seals  can  not  land  here. — The  chief  attraction  to  these 
bears,  undoubtedly,  at  St.  Matthew,  is  the  walrus  herds;  and  the 
island's  special  adaptation  by  its  position  to  a  possibility  of  its  ever 
being  resorted  to  by  the  fur  seal  was  the  reason  of  my  visit;  and  the 
result  of  my  careful  examination  shows  conclusively  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  gravel  spits  and  necks,  which  are  the  only  landing  grounds 
offered,  is  such  as  not  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  breeding  seals,  as 
they  would  be  speedily  converted  by  them  into  a  sheet  of  mud  and 
slime;  and  there  is  no  other  ground  presented  save  at  the  base  of 
cliffs  everywhere  rising  up  from  the  sea.  Seals,  also,  if  they  could 
land  here  independent  of  this  polar-bear  scourge,  which  owns  and 
controls  St.  Matthew,  would  find  a  climate  that  keeps  snow  and  ice 
on  the  beaches  until  late  in  June,  and  stiU  later;  hence,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  the  fur  seals  have  never  visited  this  desolate  land,  nor 
will  they  ever  rest  upon  it.^ 


'This  snryej  made  by  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  myself  ia  the  first  carefnl 
exploration  of  the  island.  The  only  work  hitherto  done  was  the  approximate  chart- 
ing of  its  coast  from  the  decks  of  Cook*s  and  BiUings's  and  Bering's  vessels. 
Maynard  and  myself  made  a  detailed  plotting  of  the  island,  and  gave  a  copy  to 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  August,  1874. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 13 
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DIGEST  OF  THE  DATA  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  FUR-SEAL  ROOKERIES  OP 
THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC,  AND  NUMBER  OP  SKINS  TAKEN 
THEREFROM. 

Difficulty  of  finding  credible  records.— Before  I  introduce 
the  reader  to  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  the  source 
from  which  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  have  touching  it  is 
derived.  It  comes  from  the  verbal  and  written  statements  of  whalers 
and  other  seafaring  men.  The  great  difficultj'^  which  faces  me  as  I 
attempt  to  make  up  this  digest  from  such  authority  is  the  fact  that  I 
know  the  failing  of  sailors  too  well — am  too  conversant  with  their 
habits  of  loose  and  positively  erroneous  narration.  For  instance,  as 
an  illustration  of  this  trouble,  suppose  A  had  taken  a  large  cargo  of 
fur-seal  skins  from  the  Crozette  Islands  some  time  in  182^1825,  and 
when  on  the  homewaixl  stretch  had  been  met  at  sea  by  B,  another 
whaler  or  sealer;  A  would  invariably  tell  B,  in  answer  to  queries  as 
to  where  he  got  his  catch,  that  he  secured  the  seals  at  any  other  island 
far  away  from  the  real  source  of  supply,  in  order  that  he  might  turn 
B  aside  and  have  a  clear  field,  and  a  full  ship  at  the  Crozettes  again 
when  he  should  discharge  at  home  .and  return.  The  story,  however, 
would  probably  get  into  circulation,  and  into  print,  perhaps;  and 
to-day  is  misleading  us,  just  as  it  did  B  long  ago. 

Scanty  records. — If  anybody  doubts  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ment, made  in  the  prefatory  words  of  this  monograph,  to  wit,  that 
though  a  sealing  fleet  of  hundreds  of  vessels  and  thousands  of  men 
had  repaired  to  the  rookeries  of  the  southern  oceans,  and  had  annually 
returned  laden  with  the  skins  of  the  Arctocephalus,  still  not  a  definite 
line  as  to  the  true  result — i.  e.,  the  number  of  skins  taken  from  those 
great  Antarctic  breeding  grounds — can  be  found  in  any  writing,  let 
him  turn  to  the  laborious  work  of  Allen,  who  for  eight  or  nine  long 
j'^ears  has  ransacked  the  writings  and  the  musty  records  of  a  century 
back,  and  see  in  his  history  of  the  North  American  pinnipeds  the  piti- 
ful sum  of  knowledge  which  he  has  gathered  in  regard  to  the  subject.^ 
Prior  to  the  tedious  research  and  publication  just  referred  to,  in  look- 
ing toward  the  same  end,  I  gathered  substantially  as  much  information 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  in  Hamilton's  Amphibious  Mam- 
malia.^ But  the  amount  of  this  information  is  so  abortive  and  faulty 
that  I  hesitate  to  reprint  it  here ;  yet  perhaps  its  republication,  together 
with  the  equally  brief  and  indefinite  compilation  of  Allen,  may  draw 
out  from  some  unexpected  quarter  further  knowledge.  Hence  I  sub- 
mit the  following: 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FUR  SEALS  FOR  THEIR  PELTRIES. 

The  value  of  the  peltries  of  the  far  seal  has  led  to  wholesale  destmction,  amount' 
ing  at  some  localities  almost  to  extermination.  The  traffic  in  their  skins  appears 
to  have  begnn  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Captain  Fanning,  of  the  ship 
Betsey y  of  New  York,  obtained  a  full  cargo  of  choice  fur-seal  skins  at  the  island  of 
Masafuera,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  in  1798,  which  he  took  to  the  Canton  market. 
Captain  Fanning  states  that  on  leaving  the  island,  after  procuring  his  cargo,  he 
estimated  there  were  still  left  on  the  island  between  500,000  and  700.000  fur  seals, 
and  adds  that  subsequently  little  less  than  1,000.000  of  fur-seal  skins  were  taken  at 
the  island  of  Masafuera  alone,  ^  a  smaJl  islet  of  not  over  25  miles  in  circumference, 

» Allen:  History  North  American  Pinnipeds,  1880,  pp.  229, 230. 
2  Edinburgh,  1839. 

^Fanning:  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  etc.,  pp.  117, 118.  Allen:  North  American 
Pinnipeds. 
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and  shipped  to  Can  ton  J  Captain  Scammon  states  that  the  sealing  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Chile  in  1801  amounted  to  thirty  vessels,  many  of  which  were  ships  of  the 
larger  class,  and  nearly  all  carried  the  American  flag.  Notwithstanding  tnis  great 
daughter,  it  appears  that  fnr  seals  continued  to  exist  there  as  Late  as  1815,  when 
Captain  Fanning  again  obtained  them  at  this  island.^ 

In  the  year  1800  the  fur-seal  business  appears  to  have  been  at  its  height  at  the 
Gkorgian  Islands,  where,  in  the  single  season,  112,000  fur  seals  are  reported  to 
have  oeen  taken,  of  which  57,000  were  secured  by  a  single  American  vessel  (the 
Aspcuda,  under  Captain  Fanning).  Vancouver,  at  about  this  date,  reported  the 
existence  of  large  numbers  of  fur  seals  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Kew  Holland. 
Attention  was  at  once  turned  to  this  new  field,  and  in  1804  the  brig  Union,  of  New 
York,  Capt.  Isaac  Pendleton,  visited  this  part  of  the  Australian  coast,  but  not 
finding  these  animals  there  in  satisfactory  numbers,  repaired  to  Border's  Island, 
where  he  secured  only  part  of  a  cargo  (14,000  skins),  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Later  60,000  were  obtained  at  Antipodes  Island.  About  1806  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Catharine,  of  New  York  (Capt.  H.  Fanning),  visited  the  Crozette  Islands, 
where  they  landed,  and  found  vast  numbers  of  fur  seals,  but  obtained  their  cargo 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  situated  a  few  hundred  miles  southeast  of  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  where  other  vessels  the  same  year  obtained  full  cargoes. 

In  1830  the  supply  of  fur  seals  in  the  southern  seas  had  so  |^eatly  decreased  that 
the  vessels  engagea  in  this  enterprise  **  generally  made  losing  voyages,  from  the 
fact  that  those  places  which  were  the  resort  of  seals,"  says  Capt.  Benjamin  Pen- 
dleton, "  had  been  abandoned  by  them  or  cut  off  from  them/'  so  that  the  discovery 
of  new  sealing  grounds  was  needed.  Undiscovered  resorts  were  believed  to  exist, 
from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  fur  seals  were  seen  while  cruising  far  out  at 
sea,  which  must  repair  once  a  year  to  some  favorite  breeding  station.^ 

Captain  Weddell  states  that  during  the  years  1820  and  1821  over  300,000  fur  seals 
were  taJren  at  the  South  Shetland  Islands  alone,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Tear  the  species  had  there  become  almost  exterminated.  In  addition  to  the  num- 
oer  killed  for  their  furs,  he  estimates  that  not  less  than  100,000  newly-born  young 
died  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  mothers. 

So  indiscriminate  was  the  slaughter  that  whenever  a  seal  reached  the  beach,  of 
whatever  denomination,  it  was  immediately  killed.  Mr.  Scott  states,  on  the 
andiority  of  Mr.  Morris,  an  experienced  sealer,  that  a  like  indiscriminate  killing 
was  carried  on  at  Antipodes  Island,  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which 
island  alone  not  less  than  400,000  skins  were  obtained  during  the  years  1814  and 
1815.  A  single  ship  is  said  to  have  taken  home  100,000  in  bulk,  which,  through 
lack  of  care  in  curing,  spoiled  on  the  way,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Lon- 
don the  skins  were  dug  out  of  the  hold  and  sold  as  manure!  At  about  the  same 
time  there  was  a  similar  wasteful  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  fur  seals  at  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  where  for  some  years  thev  were  killed  at  the  rate  of  2()0,000  a 
year,  glutting  the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skins  did  not  bring  enough  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  transportation.  Later,  the  destruction  of  fur  seals  at  mese 
islands  was  placed  under  rigid  restrictions  (see  infra  the  general  history  of  tiie 
northern  fur  seal),  in  consequence  of  which  undue  decrease  has  been  wisely  pre- 
vented. But  nowhere  else  has  there  been  a  systematic  protection  of  the  fur  seals 
or  any  measures  taken  to  prevent  wasteful  or  undue  destruction. 

The  subject  in  1873. — The  above  embodies  Allen's  gleaning  of  all 
that  he  could  learn  touching  the  subject.  In  1873  I  published  the 
following : 

The  Government  of  Buenos  A3n-e8  has,  from  the  first,  protected  and  cared  for  a 
small  rookery  of  fur  seals  under  the  bluffs  at  Cabo  Corrientes,  on  its  coast,  where 
some  5.000  to  8,000  are  annually  taken,  but  the  seals  here  have  no  hauling  grounds 
like  those  on  St.  Paul;  they  are  taken  with  much  labor  under  the  high  cliffs  of  this 
portion  of  the  coast.  This  is  the  only  government  aid  and  care  that  the  seals  have 
ever  received  outside  of  Bering  Sea.  The  following  extract  shows  the  way  in 
which  Uie  fur  seals  of  the  south  came  into  notice: 

**Soon  after  (Daptain  Cook's  voyage  in  the  Resolution,  performed  in  1771,  he  pre- 
sented an  official  report  concerning  New  Georgia,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  great  number  oi  elephant  seals  and  fur  seals  which  he  had  found  on  the  shores 
cf  tnat  island.    This  induced  several  enterprising  merchants  to  fit  out  vessels  to 


*  Fanning:  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  etc.,  p.  364.    Allen:  North  American 
Pinnipeds. 

-lb.,  p.  2W. 

*  Fanning:  Voyages,  p.  487. 
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tal^  them;  the  former  for  their  oil,  the  latter  for  their  skins.  Captain  WeddeU 
states  that  he  had  been  credibly  informed  that  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years 
not  lees  than  20,000  tons  of  oil  were  procured  annuall>'  from  this  spot  alone  for  the 
London  market,  which,  at  a  moderate  price,  would  yield  about  £1,000,000  a  year. 

**  Seal  skins  are  very  much  used  in  their  raw  state  as  articles  of  apparel  bv  the 
natives  of  the  polar  zones;  when  tanned  they  are  used  extensively  in  m^dng  shoes, 
and  the  Eskimo  have  a  process  by  which  they  make  them  waterproof  (?) ,  so  that, 
according  to  Scoresby,  the  jackets  and  trousers  made  of  them  by  these  people  are 
in  great  request  among  the  whale  fishers  for  preserving  them  from  oil  and  wet. 
But  the  skins  are  not  only  used  in  this  raw  and  tanned  state  as  leather;  on  account 
of  their  silky  and  downy  covering  they  constitute  still  more  important  articles 
connected  with  the  fur  trade.  Thus  considered,  seal  skins  are  of  two  kinds,  which 
mav  be  distinguished  as  hair  skins  and  fur  skins.  The  former  are  used  as  clothing 
and  ornament  by  the  Russians,  Chinese,  and  other  nations,  and  the  latter  yield  a 
fur  which  we  believe  exceeds  in  value  all  others  which  have  been  brought  into  the 
market.  Many  seals  supply  nothing  but  hair,  while  others  in  different  proportions 
produce  both  the  hair  and,  underneath  it,  soft  and  downy  fur.  The  majority,  we 
believe,  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  hair  skins,  similar  to  the  bear  or  sable,  and 
of  these  some  are  excellent  of  their  idnd  and  much  prized. "  (Hamilton :  Amphib- 
ious Mammalia,  Edinburgh,  1839.) 

It  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  trader  upon  a  matter 
so  nearly  touching  his  own  interest,  and  vet  there  is  one  point,  at  the  same  time, 
which  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  my  subject  that  I  can  not  withhold  a  word  or 
two.  These  valuable  creatures  (fur  seals)  have  often  been  found  frequenting 
some  sterile  islands  in  innumerable  multitudes.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  shall 
refer  only  to  the  fur  seal  as  occurring  in  South  Shetland.  On  this  barren  spot 
their  numbers  were  such  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  could  have  continued 
permanently  to  furnish  a  return  of  100,000  furs  a  year,  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  public  benefit,  would  have  yielded  annually  a  very  handsome  sum  to  the 
adventurers.  But  what  do  these  men  do?  In  two  short  years,  1821  and  1822,  so 
great  is  the  rush  that  they  destroy  320,000.  They  killed  all ,  and  spared  none.  The 
moment  an  animal  landed,  though  big  with  young,  it  was  destroyed.  Those  on 
shore  were  likewise  immediately  dispatched,  though  the  cubs  were  but  a  day  old. 
These,  of  course,  all  died,  tiieir  number,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  exceeding 
100,000.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  animals  in  this 
locality  were  nearly  extinct.  So  is  it  in  other  localties,  and  so  with  other  seals, 
and  so  with  the  oil  seals,  and  so  with  the  whale  itself,  every  addition  only  making 
bad  worse.  All  this  might*  easily  be  prevented  by  a  little  lees  barbajrous  and 
revolting  cruelty,  and  by  a  little  more  enlightened  selfishness. 

With  regard  to  this  seal  fishery  of  the  south,  the  English  and  Americans  have 
exclusively  divided  it  between  them,  and  with  very  great  profits.  It  has  lately 
been  stated  (1839)  that  they  together  employ  not  fewer  than  sixty  vessels  in  the 
trade,  of  from  250  to  300  tons  burden,  lliese  vessels  are  strongly  built,  and  have 
each  six  boats,  like  those  of  the  whsders,  together  with  a  small  vessel  of  40  tons, 
which  is  put  in  requisition  when  they  reach  the  scene  of  their  operations.  The 
crew  consiste  of  about  24  hands,  their  object  being  to  select  a  fixed  locality  from 
which  to  make  their  various  bateaux.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  the  ship  to  be 
moored  in  some  secure  bay  and  be  partialljr  unrigged,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
furnaces,  try  pots,  etc.,  required  for  making  the  oil  are  placed  on  shore.  The 
little  cutter  is  then  rigged  and  manned  with  about  half  the  crew,  who  sail  about 
the  neighboring  islands  &nd  send  a  few  men  here  and  there  on  shore,  where  they 
may  see  seals  or  wish  to  watch  for  them.  The  campaign  frequently  lasts  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  midst  of  unheard-of  privations  and  dan^rs.  Some  of  the  crew 
are  sometimes  left  on  distant,  barren  spots,  the  others  bemg  driven  off  by  storms. 
They  are  left  to  perish  or  drag  out  for  years  a  most  precarious  and  wretched 
existence.^ 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  fur  sealing  was  carried  on  then, 
we  find  in  the  Encyclopjedia  Britannlca  the  following  facts : 

From  about  the  year  1806  till  1823  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  south 
seas  in  procuring  seal  skins.  These  were  obtained  in  vast  abundance  by  the  first 
traders  and  yielded  a  very  large  profit.  The  time  was  when  cargoes  of  those  skins 
yielded  $5  or  |6  apiece  in  China,  and  the  present  price  in  the  English  market  aver- 
ages from  30  to  50  shillings  i^er  skin.  The  number  of  skins  Drought  off  from 
Georgia  can  not  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  1,200,000;  the  Island  of  Desolation  has 

^  Robert  Hamilton:  Amphibious  Mammalia,  Edinburgh,  1839. 
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been  equally  prodnctive,  and,  in  addition  to  the  vast  snms  of  money  which  these 
creatures  have  yielded,  it  is  calcnlated  that  several  thousand  tons  of  shipping  have 
annnally  been  employed  in  the  traffic* 

ExTEBMiNATiON.  THE  RESULT. — This  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted  in  the  South  Pacific. 
How  long  would  our  sealing  interests  in  Bering  Sea  withstand  the 
attacks  of  such  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  carrying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  each?  Not  over  two  seasons.  The  fact  that  these  great  southern 
rookeries  withstood  and  x>aid  for  attacks  of  this  extensive  character 
during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
millions  upon  millions  that  must  have  existed  in  the  waters  now 
almost  deserted  by  them. 

Early  authorities  on  the  appearance  op  the  pur  seal. — 
Whenever  I  have  followed  the  records  made  by  navigators  of  any  one 
of  these  several  islands  in  the  Antarctic,  from  whence  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fur  seals  are  said  to  have  been  annually  taken,  I  have 
never  found  anything  in  the  line  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
fact.  For  instance,  had  any  vast  rookery,  such  as  is  the  one  at  North- 
east Point,  St.  Paul  Island,  been  in  existence  at  Masafuera  or  Juan 
Fernandez,  when  they  were  visited  by  William  Dampier  in  1683,  by 
Wood-Rogers  in  1709,  in  1740  and  1767  by  Anson  and  Carteret,  surely 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  must  have  provoked  their  attention  and 
description.  So  far  from  hinting  at  any  such  congregation  of  massed 
seal  life  on  the  land,  they,  on  the  contrary,  have  more  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  wild  goats  which  they  found  there,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Dampier.  Those  were  the  progeny  of  the  original  stock  left  on  the 
islands  by  Spanish  pirates,  long  before  (1563-1566).  I  select  these 
two  islands  for  especial  reference  in  this  connection,  because  they 
had  been  well  known  to  seamen  before  the  hunting  of  the  fur  seal 
was  a  recognized  business,  and  described  by  them.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  sealers,  they  were  the  source  of  several  of  the  largest 
cargoes  of  fur-seal  skins  that  were  ever  taken  from  any  one  or  two 
places  south  of  the  equator. 

Anson's  voyage,  1740-41. — ^The  best  description  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, written  prior  to  the  ravages  of  the  seal-hunting  fleet  (1800-1813), 
is  the  personal  account  made  of  it  by  Richard  Walter,  the  chaplain 
to  JjOtH  Anson's  flagship,  the  Centurion^  who  lived  ashore  there  for 
three  months,  June  to  September,  1741.  Anson's  fleet  of  seven 
^^cfu^vels"  was  dispersed  by  a  fearful  storm  in  rounding  the  Horn, 
and  the  crews  were  well  nigh  exterminated  by  scurvy.  Only  four  of 
the  vessels  succeeded  in  joining  him  here,  which  was  the  preordained 
rendezvous;  and  the  ninety  days  in  camp  at  Juan  Fernandez  were 
passed  in  recuperation  of  the  men  and  refitting  the  shattered  ships. 

Rbuarkable  physical  contrast  between  Arctic  and  Ant- 
ABcnc  ROOKERIES. — I  offer  this  description,  by  Chaplain  Walter,  of 
these  celebrated  southern  sealing  grounds,  as  an  interesting  statement 
for  comparison  with  that  which  I  have  given  of  the  Pribilof  group. 
Certainly  the  ultra  difference  in  natural  character  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  at  the  north  and  Crusoe's  Isle  and  Masafuera  on  the 
.south  is  strongly  defined  and  remarkable.  The  ground-trailing  or 
creeping  willow  {Salix  reticulata)  of  Bering  Sea  is  the  only  tree  or 
shrub  that  the  fur  seal  can  rub  against  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but 
his  southern  brother  is  acquainted  with  the  shadow  of  the  cabbage 
palm.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Walter's  picture,  drawn  from  life, 
and  it  is  a  very  graphic  one: 

>  Elliott:  Ck>ndition  of  Affairs  in  Alaaka,  page  261. 
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Description  op  Juan  Fernandez.— However,  on  the  10th  of  June,  in  theafter- 
noon,  we  got  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  kept  ranging  along  it  at  about  2  nules 
distance,  in  order  to  look  out  for  the  proper  anchorage,  which  was  described  to  be 
in  a  bay  on  the  north  side.  Being  now  nearer  in  with  the  shore,  we  could  discover 
that  the  broken,  craggy  precipices,  which  had  appeared  so  unpromising  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  far  from  barren,  being  in  mo8t*places  covered  with  woods,  and  that 
between  them  there  were  everywhere  interspersed  the  finest  valleys,  covered  with 
a  most  beautiful  verdure  and  watered  with  numerous  streams  and '  cascades, 
no  valley  of  any  kind  being  unprovided  with  its  proper  rill.  *  *  *  At  4  in 
the  morning  our  cutter  was  dispatched  with  our  thira  lieutenant  to  find  out  the 
bay  we  were  in  search  of,  who  returned  again  at  noon  with  the  boat  laden  with 
seals  and  grass,  for  although  the  island  abounded  with  better  vegetables,  yet  the 
boat's  crew  in  their  short  stay  had  not  met  with  them,  and  they  well  knew  that  even 
grass  would  prove  a  dainty,  as,  indeed,  it  was  all  soon  eagerly  devoured.  [They 
were  ill  with  scurvy.— H.  W.  E.]  The  seals,  too,  were  considered  as  fresh  pro- 
visions, but  as  yet  were  not  much  admired,  though  they  grew  afterward  into  more 
repute,  for  what  rendered  them  less  valuable  at  this  juncture  was  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  excellent  fish  which  the  people  aboard  had  taken  during  the  absence 
of  the  boat. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  lies  in  the  latitude  of  38^  40'  south,  and  it  is  110 
leagues  distant  from  the  continent  of  Chile.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  a  Spaniard  who  formerly  procured  a  grant  of  it  and  resided  there  some  time 
with  a  view  of  settling  on  it,  but  afterward  abandoned  it.  *  *  *  The  island  is 
of  an  irregular  figure.  *  *  *  Its  greatest  extent  is  between  4  and  5  leagues,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  somewhere  short  of  2  leagues.  The  only  safe  anchorage  at 
this  island  is  at  the  north. side. 

The  northern  part  of  this  island  is  composed  of  high,  cragg^^  hills,  many  of  them 
inaccessible,  though  generally  covered  with  trees.  The  soil  of  this  part  is  loose 
and  shallow,  so  that  very  large  trees  on  the  hills  soon  perish  for  want  of  root,  and 
are  then  easily  overturned.  ♦  *  *  The  southern  or  rather  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  island,  as  distinguished  in  the  plan,  is  widely  different  from  the  rest, 
being  dry,  stony,  and  destitute  of  trees,  ana  very  flat  and  low  compared  with  the 
hills  on  the  northern  part.  This  part  of  the  island  is  never  frequented  by  ships, 
being  surrounded  by  a  steep  shore  and  having  little  or  no  fresh  water,  and  besiaes 
it  is  exposed  to  the  southerly  wind,  which  generally  blows  here  the  whole  year 
round,  and  on  the  winter  solstice  very  hard. 

Vegetation  op  Juan  Fernandez.— The  trees  of  which  the  woods  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  island  are  composed  are  most  of  them  aromatics  and  of  many 
different  sorts.  There  are  none  of  them  of  a  size  to  yield  any  considerable  timber 
except  the  myrtle  trees,  which  are  the  largest  on  the  island  and  supplied  us  with 
all  the  timber  we  made  use  of.  But  even  these  would  not  work  to  a  greater  length 
than  40  feet.  The  top  of  the  myrtle  tree  is  circular  and  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
clipped  by  art.  It  bears  on  its  bark  an  excrescence  like  moss,  which  in  taste  and 
smell  resembles  garlic,  and  was  used  by  our  people  instead  of  it.  We  found  here, 
too,  the  plemento  (palmetto  ?)  tree,  and  likewise  the  cabbage  tree,  though  m  no 
great  plenty,  and,  besides,  a  ^eat  number  of  plants  of  various  kinds  which  we 
were  not  botanists  enough  either  to  describe  or  attend  to. 

To  the  vegetables  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  which  we  made  perpetual  use,  I 
must  add  that  we  found  many  acres  of  ground  covered  with  oats  and  clover.  There 
were  also  some  few  cabbage  trees  upon  the  island,  as  was  observed  before,  but  as 
they  generally  grew  upon  the  precipices  and  in  dangerous  situations,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  a  large  tree  for  every  single  cabbage,  this  was  a  dainty  that  we 
were  rarely  enabled  to  indulge  in. 

The  excellence  of  the  climate  and  the  looseness  of  the  soil  render  this  place 
extremely  proper  for  all  kinds  of  vejgfetation,  for  if  the  ^ound  be  anywhere  acci- 
dentally turned  up  it  was  immediately  overgrown  with  turnips  and  Sicilian 
radishes. 

This  may  in  general  suffice  as  to  the  soil  and  vegetable  productions  of  this  place, 
but  the  face  of  the  country,  at  least  the  north  part  of  the  island,  is  so  extremely 
singular  that  I  can  not  avoid  giving  it  a  particular  consideration.  I  have  ali*eady 
taken  notice  of  the  wild,  inhospitaDle  air  with  which  it  first  appeared  to  us  and 
the  gradual  improvement  of  this  uncouth  landscape  as  we  drew  nearer,  till  we 
were  at  last  captivated  by  the  numerous  beauties  we  discovered  on  the  shore. 
And  I  must  now  add  that  the  inland  parts  of  the  island  did  in  no  way  fall  short  of 
the  sanguine  prepossessions  which  we  first  entertained  in  their  favor,  for  the 
woods  which  covered  most  of  the  steepest  hills  were  free  from  all  buslies  and 
underwood,  and  afforded  an  easy  passage  through  every  part  of  them:  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  hills  and  precipices  m  the  northern  part  of  the  island  neces- 
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sarily  traced  ont  by  their  various  combinations  a  great  number  of  romantic  val- 
lejarmost  of  which  had  a  stream  of  the  clearest  water  rmining  through  them  that 
tumbled  in  cascades  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  by  the  course  of  the  neighboring 
hills,  was  at  any  time  broken  into  a  sharp,  sudden  descent.  Some  particular 
spots  occurred  in  those  valleys  where  the  shaded  fragrance  of  the  contiguous 
woods,  the  loftiness  of  the  overhan^ng  trees,  and  the  transparency  and  frequent 
falls  of  the  neighboring  streams  presented  scenes  of  such  elegance  and  dignity  as 
would  be  with  diflBculty  rivaled  by  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  in  this  place, 
perhaps,  that  the  simple  productions  of  unassisted  nature  may  be  said  to  excel  all 
the  fictitious  descriptions  of  the  most  animated  imagination. 

Animals  of  J  dan  Fernandez. — It  remains  now  only  that  we  si)eak  of  the 
animals  and  the  provisions  which  we  met  with  at  this  place.  Former  writers 
have  related  *that  this  island  abounded  with  vast  numbers  of  goats,  and  their 
accounts  are  not  to  be  questioned,  this  place  being  the  usual  haunt  of  the  bucca- 
neers and  privateers  who  formerly  frequented  these  seas.  And  there  are  two 
instances,  one  of  a  Mosquito  Indian  and  the  other  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  were  left  here  by  their  respective  ships  and  lived  alone  upon  this  island 
for  some  years,  and  consequently  were  no  strangers  to  its  produce.  Selkirk,  who 
was  the  last,  after  a  stay  of  between  four  and  five  years,  was  taken  off  the  place 
(in  1708)  by  the  Diike  and  Dutchess,  privateers  of  Bristol,  as  may  be  seen  at  large 
in  the  journal  of  their  voyage.  His  manner  of  life  during  his  solitude  was  in 
most  particulars  very  remarkable,  but  there  is  one  circumstance  which  he  relates 
which  was  so  strangely  verified  by  our  own  observations  that  I  can  not  help 
reciting  it.  He  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  he  often  caught  more  goats 
than  he  wanted.  He  sometimes  marked  their  ears  and  let  them  go.  This  was 
about  thirty-two  years  before  our  arrival  on  this  island.  Now,  it  happened  that 
the  first  goat  killed  by  our  people  at  their  landing  had  its  ears  slit,  whence  we 
concladed  that  he  had  doubtless  been  formerly  under  the  power  of  Selkirk.  This 
was  indeed  an  animal  of  most  venerable  aspect,  dignified  with  an  exceedingly 
majestic  beard,  and  with  many  other  symptoms  of  antiquity.  During  our  stay 
on  the  islands  we  met  with  others  marked  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  males 
being  distinguished  by  an  exuberance  of  beard  and  every  other  characteristic  of 
extreme  age. 

But  the  great  number  of  goats  which  former  writers  describe  to  have  been  found 
upon  this  island  are  at  present  very  much  diminished,  as  the  Spaniards,  being 
informed  of  the  advantages  which  the  buccaneers  and  privateers  drew  from  the 
provisions  which  goats*  flesh  here  furnished  them  with,  have  endeavored  to 
extirpate  the  breed,  thereby  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this  relief.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  have  put  on  shore  great  numbers  of  large  dogs,  who  have  increased 
apace  and  have  destroyed  all  tne  goats  in  the  accessible  part  of  the  country,  so 
that  there  now  remain  only  a  few  among  the  crags  and  precipices,  where  the  dogs 
can  not  follow  them.  These  are  divided  into  separate  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty 
each,  which  inhabit  distinct  fastnesses  and  never  mingle  with  each  other.  By 
this  means  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  kill  them;  and  yet  we  were  so  desir- 
ous of  their  flesh,  which  we  all  agreed  much  resembled  venison,  that  we  got 
knowledge,  I  believe,  of  all  their  herds,  and  it  was  conceived,  by  comparing:  their 
number  together,  that  they  scarcely  exceeded  two  hundred  upon  the  whole  island. 
*  ♦  *  ^ese  dogs,  who  are  masters  of  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  island,  are 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  very  large,  and  are  multiplied  to  a  prodigious 
degree.  They  sometimes  came  down  to  our  habitations  at  night  ana  stole  our 
provisions,  and  once  or  twice  they  set  upon  single  persons,  but  assistance  being 
at  hand  they  were  driven  off  without  doing  any  mischief.  As  at  present  it  is  rare 
for  goats  to  fall  in  their  way,  we  conceived  that  they  lived  principally  upon  young 
seals;  and,  instead,  some  of  our  people  had  the  curiosity  to  kill  dogs  sometimes  and 
dress  them,  and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  that  they  had  a  fishy  taste. 

Seals  at  Juan  Fernandez.— Goats*  flesh,  as  I  have  mentioned,  being  scarce,  we 
rarely  being  able  to  kill  above  one  a  day,  and  our  people  growing  tired  of  fish 
(which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  observe,  abound  at  this  place),  they  at  last  conde- 
scended to  eat  seals,  which  by  decrees  they  came  to  relisn  and  called  it  lamb.  The 
seal,  numbers  of  which  haunt  this  island,  hath  been  so  often  mentioned  by  former 
writers  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  particular  about  it  in  this  place. 
But  there  is  another  amphibious  creature  to  bB  met  with  here,  called  a  sea  lion, 
that  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  seal,  though  it  is  much  larger.  This,  too,  we  eat, 
under  the  denomination  of  beef,  and  as  it  is  so  extraordinary  an  animal  I  conceive 
it  well  merits  a  particular  description.  [This  is  the  Southern  Sea  elephant,  Macro- 
rhintis  leoninuH,  not  the  sea  lion,  Otaria  Jubata,—B..  W.  E.]  They  are  in  size,  when 
arrived  at  their  full  growth,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length  and  from  8  to  15  feet  in 
drcmnferenoe.    They  are  extremely  fat,  so  that  after  having  cut  through  the  skin, 
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which  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  there  is  at  least  a  foot  of  fat  before  yon  can 
come  at  either  lean  or  bones,  and  we  experienced  more  than  once  that  the  fat  of 
some  of  the  largest  afforded  ns  a  butt  of  oil.  They  are  likewise  very  fnll  of  blood, 
for  if  they  are  deeply  wounded  in  a  dozen  places  there  will  instantly  gush  out  as 
many  fountains  or  blood,  spouting  to  a  considerable  distance;  and  to  try  what 
quantity  of  blood  thev*  contained  we  shot  one  first  and  then  cut  its  throat,  and, 
measuring  the  blood  that  came  from  him,  we  found  that  besides  what  remained 
in  the  vessels,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  considerable,  we  got  at  least  2  hogshead8(!). 
Their  skins  are  covered  with  a  short  hair,  of  a  light  dun  color,  but  their  tails  and 
their  fins,  which  serve  them  for  feet  on  shore,  are  almost  black.  Their  fins  or  feet 
are  divided  at  the  ends  like  fingers,  and  the  web  which  joins  them  not  reaching  to 
the  extremities,  each  of  these  fingers  is  furnished  with  a  nail.  They  have  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  an  overgrown  seal,  though  in  some  particulars  tliere  is  a  man- 
ifest difference  between  them,  especially  in  the  males.  These  have  a  large  trunk  or 
snout  hanging  down  5  or  6  inches  below  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  the  females 
have  not,  and  this  renders  the  countenance  of  the  male  and  the  female  easy  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other ;  besides,  the  males  are  of  a  much  larger  size.  The  form 
and  the  appearance  of  both  the  m^e  and  the  female  are  very  exactly  represented 
in  the  nineteenth  plate,  only  the  disproportion  of  their  size  is  not  usually  so  great 
as  is  there  exhibited,  for  the  male  is  drawn  from  life  after  the  largest  of  these  ani- 
mals which  was  found  upon  the  island.  He  was  the  master  of  the  flock,  and  from 
his  driving  off  the  other  males  and  keeping  a  great  number  of  females  to  himself, 
he  was  by  the  seamen  ludicrously  styled  the  bashaw.  These  animals  divide  their 
time  equally  between  the  land  and  sea.  continuing  at  sea  all  the  summer  and  com- 
ing on  shore  at  the  setting  in  of  winter,  where  they  reside  during  that  whole  season. 
In  this  interval  they  engender  and  bring  forth  their  young,  and  have  generally  two 
at  a  birth,  which  they  suckle  with  their  milk,  they  being  at  first  about  the  size  of 
a  full-grown  seal.  During  the  time  these  sea  lions  continue  on  shore  they  feed 
upon  ttie  grass  and  verdure  which  grows  near  the  banks  of  the  fresh-water  streams, 
and  when  not  employed  in  feeding  sleep  in  herds  in  the  most  miry  places  they 
can  find.  As  they  seem  to  be  of  a  very  lethargic  disposition  and  are  not  easily 
awakened,  each  herd  was  observed  to  place  some  of  their  males  at  a  distance,  in 
the  nature  of  sentinels,  who  never  failed  to  alarm  them  whenever  anyone  attempted 
to  molest  or  even  to  approach  them,  and  they  were  very  capable  of  alarming,  even 
at  a  considerable  distance,  for  the  noise  they  make  is  very  loud  and  of  different 
kinds,  sometimes  grunting  like  hogs  and  at  other  times  snorting  like  horses  in  full 
vigor.  They  often,  especiallv  the  males,  have  furious  battles  with  each  other, 
principally  about  their  femjues,  and  we  were  one  day  extremely  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  two  animals  which  at  first  appeared  different  from  any  of  all  we  had 
ofeerved,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  they  proved  to  be  two  sea  lions  who  had  lieen 
goring  each  other  with  their  teeth  and  were  covered  over  with  blood,  and  the 
bashaw,  above  mentioned,  who  generally  lay  surrounded  with  a  seraglio  of  females, 
which  no  other  male  dared  to  approach,  had  not  acquired  that  envied  preeminence 
without  many  bloody  contests,  of  which  the  marks  still  remained  in  the  numerous 
scars  which  were  visible  in  every  part  of  his  body.  We  killed  many  of  them  for 
food,  especially  for  their  hearts  and  tongues,  which  we  esteemed  good  eating,  and 
preferable  even  to  those  of  bullocks.  In  general  shape  there  was  no  diffictdty  in 
Killing  them,  for  they  were  incapable  either  of  escaping  or  of  resisting,  as  their 
motion  is  the  most  unwieldy  that  can  be  conceived,  their  blubber  all  the  time  they 
are  moving  being  agitated  in  huge  waves  under  their  skins.  However,  a  sailor 
one  day  being  carelessly  employed  in  skinning  a  young  sea  lion,  the  female  from 
whence  he  had  taken  it  came  upon  him  unperceived,  and,  getting  his  head  in  her 
mouth,  she  with  her  teeth  scored  his  skull  in  notches  in  many  places,  and  thereby 
wounded  him  so  desperately  that,  though  all  possible  care  was  taken  of  him,  he  died 
in  a  few  days. 

Few  birds. — These  are  the  principal  animals  which  we  found  upon  the  island, 
for  we  saw  but  few  birds,  and  those  chiefly  hawks,  blackbirds,  owls,  and  hum- 
ming birds.  We  saw  not  the  pendella,  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  which 
former  writers  have  mentioned  to  be  found  here;  but  as  we  often  met  with  their 
holes  we  supposed  that  the  dogs  had  destroyed  them,  as  they  have  almost  done 
the  cats;  for  these  were  very  numerous  in  Selkirk's  time,  but  we  saw  not  above 
one  or  two  during  our  whole  stay.  However,  the  rats  still  keep  their  ground,  and 
continue  here  in  great  numbers,  and  were  very  troublesome  to  us  by  infesting  our 
tents  nightly. 

Abxtndance  op  fish.— But  that  which  furnished  us  with  the  most  delicious 
repasts  at  this  island  remains  still  to  be  described.  This  was  the  fish,  with  which 
the  whole  bay  was  most  plentifully  stored,  and  with  the  greatest  variety,  for  we 
found  here  cod  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  by  the  report  of  some  of  our  crew,  who 
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had  been  formerly  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  not  in  less  plenty  than  is 
to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  that  island.  We  canght  also  cavallies,  gropers, 
large  breams,  maids,  silver  fish,  congers  of  a  pecnliar  kind;  above  all,  a  black  fish, 
which  we  most  esteemed,  called  by  some,  a  chimney  sweeper,  in  shape  resembling 
a  carp.  The  beach,  indeed,  is  everywhere  so  full  of  rocks  and  loose  stones  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  hauling  the  seine;  but  with  hooks  and  lines  we  caught 
what  numbers  we  pleased,  so  that  a  boat  with  two  or  three  lines  would  return 
loaded  with  fish  in  about  two  or  three  hours*  time.  The  only  interruption  we 
ever  met  with  arose  from  the  great  quantities  of  dogfish  and  large  sharks  which 
sometimes  attended  our  boats  and  prevented  our  sport.  Beside  the  fish  we  have 
already  mentioned,  we  found  here  one  delicacy  in  greater  perfection,  both  as  to 
size  and  flavor  and  quantity,  than  is,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world;  this  was  sea  crayfish;  they  generally  weighed  8  or  9  pounds  apiece, 
were  of  a  most  excellent  taste,  and  lay  in  such  abundance  near  the  water's  edge 
that  the  boat  hooks  often  struck  into  them  in  putting  the  boat  to  and  from  the 
shore. 

Strange  contrast  in  sealing  grounds. — Thus  ends  Chaplain 
Walter's  description  of  the  plants,  and  the  animals,  and  the  fish  of 
Jnan  Fernandez;  and  I  quote  him  in  full,  because  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  decided  difference  in  the  temperament  and  constitution  of  the 
northern,  or  Alaskan,  fur  seal  from  that  of  its  southern  relative, 
which  seems  to  have  repaired  to  Juan  Fernandez  and  Masafuera  in 
countless  thousands,  "  millions,"  Dampier  said,  in  1683,  to  breed  in  a 
tropical  climate,  on  an  island  infested  by  bands  of  wild  dogs  and  the 
waters  surrounding  alive  with  "  large  sharks!"  Then,  too,  that  the 
good  prelate  should  have  found  fish  so  abundant  where  such  multi- 
tudes of  seals  were  aggregated  seems  strange;  and  it  also  occurs 
rather  odd  to  me  that  he  should  have  rested  content  with  Dampier's 
brief  description  of  the  fur  seal  here,  and  passed  the  matter  by,  in 
the  abrupt  reference  which  he  makes,  declaring  it  superfluous  to  add 
more  than  "  other  writers  "  have  spoken  of. 

The  rookery  of  Masafuera:  A  description  of  the  islet. — The 
island  of  Masafuera  lies  off  the  coast  of  Chile  in  south  latitude  33°  45', 
west  longitude  80**  46',  just  west  of  Juan  Fernandez  93  miles.  The 
surprising  number  of  over  480,000  fur-seal  skins  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  it  in  a  single  season,  some  fifty  years  or  so  ago.  Whether 
this  immense  aggregate  was  slain  there  or  not  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
rookery  in  all  the  South  Seas  was  of  more  importance.  It  is  a  high 
and  mountainous  volcanic  islet,  triangularly  formed,  and  about  7  or 
8  leagues  in  coast  circuit.  The  general  character  of  the  island  seems 
to  be  very  much  as  I  have  indicated  as  characteristic  of  St.  George, 
only  that  a  luxuriant  growth  of  exotic  shrubbery  is  found  thereon. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  low  point  of  land  upon  which  the 
noted  fur-seal  rookery  used  to  exist.  "The  seals,"  Carteret,  in  1767, 
says,  **  were  so  numerous  that  I  verily  think  if  many  thousands  of  them 
were  killed  in  a  night  they  would  not  be  missed  in  the  morning.  We 
were  obliged  to  kill  a  noted  number  of  them,  as  when  we  walked  the 
shore  they  were  continually  running  against  us,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  most  terrible  noise.  These  animals  yield  excellent  train  oil, 
and  their  hearts  and  plucks  were  very  good  eating,  being  in  taste 
something  like  those  of  a  hog,  and  their  skins  were  covered  with  the 
finest  fur  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind." 

Anson's  visit  to  Masafuera. — Lord  Anson  sent  one  of  his  vessels 
over  to  Masafuera,  for  the  purpose  of  sui-veying  it  thoroughly,  while 
he  was  lying  at  Juan  Fernandez  refitting,  June  to  September,  1740. 
Captain  Saunders  submitted  substantially  the  following  report,  which 
Chaplain  Walter  indorses  as  valuable,  inasmuch  '*as  upon  this  occa- 
aon  the  island  of  Masafuera  was  more  particularly  examined  than,  I 
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dare  say,  it  ever  had  been  before,  or,  perhaps,  ever  will  be  again/' 
He  gives,  in  the  succeeding  language,  the  sum  of  the  Anson  survey: 

The  Spaniards  have  generally  mentioned  two  islands  under  the  name  of  Jnan 
Fernandez,  styling  them  the  greater  and  the  less,  the  greater  being  that  island 
where  we  anchored,  and  the  less  being  the  island  we  are  now  describing,  which, 
because  it  is  more  distant  from  the  continent,  they  have  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Masa-Fuera.  The  Tryal  sloop  found  that  it  bore  from  the  greater  Juan  Fer- 
nandez west  by  south,  and  was  about  22  leagues  distant.  It  is  a  much  larger  and 
better  spot  than  has  been  generally  reported,  for  former  writers  have  represented 
it  as  a  small  barren  rock,  destitute  of  wood  and  water  and  altogether  inaccessible, 
whereas  our  people  found  it  was  covered  with  trees,  and  that  there  were  several 
fine  falls  of  water  pouring  down  its  sides  into  the  sea;  they  found,  too,  that  there 
was  a  place  where  a  ship  might  come  to  anchor  on  the  north  side  of  it,  though 
indeed  the  anchorage  is  inconvenient,  for  the  bank  extends  but  a  little  way,  is 
steep,  too,  and  has  very  deep  water  upon  it,  so  that  you  must  come  to  an  anchor 
very  near  the  shore,  and  there  lie  exposed  to  all  the  winds  but  a  southerly  one;  and 
beside  the  inconvenience  of  the  anchorage,  there  is  also  a  reef  of  rocl^  running 
off  from  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  about  2  miles  in  length,  though  there  is 
httle  danger  to  be  feared  from  them,  because  they  are  always  to  be  seen  by  the 
seas  breaking  over  them.  This  place  has  at  pi'esent  one  advantage  beyond  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  for  it  abounds  with  goats,  who,  not  being  accustomed 
to  be  disturbed,  were  nowise  shy  or  apprehensive  till  they  had  been  frequently 
fired  at.  These  animals  reside  here  in  great  tranquillity,  the  Spaniards  not  having 
thought  the  island  considerable  enough  to  be  frequented  by  their  enemies,  ana 
have  not  therefore  been  solicitous  to  destroy  the  provisions  upon  it,  so  that  no  dogs 
have  been  hitherto  set  on  shore  there.  Beside  the  goats,  our  people  found  there 
vast  numbers  of  seals  and  sea  lions.  And  upon  the  whole  they  seemed  to  imagine 
that,  though  it  was  not  the  most  eligible  place  for  a  ship  to  refresh  at.  yet  in  case 
of  necessity  it  might  afford  some  sort  of  shelter  and  prove  of  considerable  use, 
especially  to  a  single  ship,  etc. 

Neglect  op  Chile. — Chile  has  suffered  these  famous  breeding 
grounds  of  Arctocephalus  to  be  ravaged  and  utterly  eliminated.  Here 
she  had  perpetual  interests,  worth  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  her  annually  in  the  way  of  revenue,  had  they  only  been 
looked  after  and  shielded  from  that  wanton  and  mercenary  destruc- 
tion which  has  been  visited  upon  them  by  sealers  of  all  nations 
between  1806-1840.  In  1717  the  Spanish  Government  revived  and 
reestablished  the  colony  of  Juan  Fernandez  on  that  island,  but  it  was 
in  the  lapse  of  a  few  decades  almost  entirely  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake. During  1810  the  Chileans  gained  their  independence,  and 
these  two  islands  formed  part  of  their  possessions.  In  1819  they 
established  a  sort  of  a  Botany  Bay  on  Juan  Fernandez  and  have  had 
as  many  as  500  prisoners  there  at  a  time.  It  was  found,  however,  to 
be  too  expensive,  and  when  a  mutiny  in  1835  placed  the  island  in  the 
hands  of  the  convicts  for  a  brief  period,  then  the  prisoners  were  all 
removed  shortly  afterwards  and  the  island  deserted,  and  remained  so 
for  forty-five  or  fifty  years.  At  the  present  time  the  two  islands, 
Fernandez  and  Masafuera,  are  leased  by  a  Chilean  merchant,  who 
employs  all  the  settlers  in  cutting  wood,  tending  cattle,  and,  during 
the  season,  in  sealing.  The  average  catch  is  about  2,000  fur  seals 
annually. 

Value  of  the  Ansonian  account  just  quoted.— The  Ansonian 
description,  thus  quoted  in  much  detail,  is  one  that  can  not  fail  to 
cause  decided  comment  upon  the  marked  physical  differences  under 
which  the  fur  seal  thrives  in  the  north  on  the  islets  of  Bering  Sea,  as 
CaUarhinus  ursinus,  or  in  the  south,  as  Arctocephalus  australiSy  on 
Masafuera  and  Juan  Fernandez.  According  to  Walter,  the  size  of 
these  two  subtropical  islands  is  nearly  in  accord  with  the  area  which 
I  found  belonging  to  the  Pribilof  group,  St.  Paul  being  about  the  same 
superficial  area  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  outlying  rocks  and  islets 
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alike  peculiar  to  each,  while  St.  George  is  a  J^rifle  larger  only  than  the 
smaller  Masafuera,  with  water  bold  and  abruj^t  all  around  about 
them. 

Thb  subtropical  rookeries  mere  rocky  breeding  belts. — 
The  rookery  sites  of  the  fur  seal  are  not  located  by  any  writer  on 
either  island.  I  should  judge  from  Walter's  account  that  the  entire 
desolate  south  shore  of  Juan  Fernandez  was  a  belt  of  cliff-bound 
breeding  grounds,  where  these  animals  laid,  as  they  do  to-day,  under 
the  bluffs  on  the  Great  EastiCm  rookery  at  St.  George,  and  to  which 
spot  none  of  the  Dampier  or  Anson  voyagers  resorted.  Indeed,  from 
all  that  I  can  learn  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  islands  to  which 
the  southern  fur  seal  repaired,  the  whole  area  presented  suitable  for 
these  creatures  to  breed  upon  was  of  this  character,  save  that  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  no  such  ground  in  general  topography  as  St.  Paul 
being  known  to  the  Antarctic,  nor  is  it  found  elsewhere  in  the  Arctic; 
but  St.  Greorge  is  the  common  type  of  the  southern  seal  islands,  as  it 
is  also  typical  of  the  entire  Aleutian  chain  and  Alaska  generally. 

Strange  omission  op  Chaplain  Walter. — The  one  queer  thought 
in  my  mind  relative  to  this  lengthy  visit  of  Anson  to  Juan  Fernandez 
is  that  the  historian,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  so  liberally,  should  not 
speak  of  the  fur  seal,  for,  thirty-two  years  prior  to  his  landing.  Cap- 
tain Wood-Rogers,  of  the  Duke^  a  privateer,  touched  here  to  recruit, 
and  found  "Robinson  Crusoe"  Selkirk  in  lonely  possession.  That 
sailor  left  with  Rogers,  February  12,  1709,  and  he  gave  quite  a  story 
of  his  discoveiy  of  the  seals,  which  is  related  by  the  captain.  Curi- 
ously enough,  according  to  Selkirk,  the  time  when  the  fur  seal  hauls 
out  to  breed  on  Juan  Fernandez  is  that  season  of  the  year  when  Anson 
was  there.  Wood-Rogers  reports  him  as  saying,  "Toward  the  end  of 
the  month  of  June  these  animals  come  on  shore  to  bring  forth  their 
young,  and  remain  to  the  end  of  September  without  stirring  from  the 
spot  and  without  taking  any  kind  of  nourishment. "  (Kerr :  Collection 
of  Voyages,  Vol.  xi.) 

Numbers  of  deadly  enemies  there  :  Sharks.— The  time  of  breed- 
ing, therefore,  is  about  the  same  as  in  Bering  Sea.  Also,  in  this  con- 
nection, Commodore  Byron,  who  came,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
to  Masafuera  in  1765,  seeking  wood  and  water,  says: 

Simday,  April  28, 1765.  ♦  ♦  *  There  was,  however,  another  8X>ecie8  of  danger 
here  to  which  onr  cork  (snrf )  jackets  afforded  ub  no  defense,  for  the  sea  abounded 
with  sharks  of  an  enormons  size,  which,  when  they  saw  a  man  in  the  water,  would 
dart  into  the  very  surf  to  seize  him.  Our  x>eople,  however,  happily  escaped  them, 
thouffh  they  were  many  times  very  near.  One  of  them,  which  was  upward  of  20 
feet  long,  came  close  to  one  of  the  boats  that  was  watering,  and  having  seized  a 
large  seal  instantly  devoured  it  at  a  mouthful,  and  I  myself  saw  another  of  about 
the  same  size  do  the  same  thing  under  the  ship's  stem.  (Hawksworth:  Voyages, 
London,  1773,  Vol.  i,  pp.  87-88.) 

No  other  mention  of  seals  is  made  by  him  here  at  Masafuera. 

The  voyage  op  Dampier. — Fifty-seven  years  prior  to  Chaplain 
Walter's  inspection  and  description  of  Juan  Fernandez  Capt.  William 
Dampier  stopped  here,  also,  to  wood  and  to  water  and  to  rally  his  crew 
from  scurvy.  He  was  making  a  "new  voyage  'round  the  world," 
sailing  from  England.  He  passed  two  weeks  there  in  these  exercises 
of  recuperation  and  refitting.  The  justly  celebrated  buccaneer  delivers 
himself  in  this  terse  strain: 

These  [seals]  at  John  Femandos  have  fine  thick  short  Furre;  the  like  I  have  not 
taken  notice  of  any  where  but  in  these  Seas.  Here  are  always  thousands,  I  might 
poesibly  say  millions  of  them,  either  sitting  on  the  Bays,  or  going  and  coming  in 
me  sea  round  the  Island,  which  is  full  of  them  (as  they  lie  at  the  top  of  the  Water 
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playing  and  snnning  themselves)  for  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  When  they 
come  out  from  the  Sea  they  bleat  like  Sheep  for  their  young;  and  though  they  pass 
through  hundreds  of  other's  young  ones  before  they  come  to  their  own,  yet  they 
will  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  suck.  The  young  ones  are  like  Puppies  and  lie 
much  ashore,  but  when  beaten  by  any  of  us,  they  as  well  as  the  old  ones  will 
make  toward  the  Sea,  and  swim  very  swift  and  nimble;  though  on  shore  they  lie 
very  sluggishly,  and  will  not  go  out  of  our  way  unless  we  beat  them,  but  snap  at 
us.  A  mow  on  the  Nose  soon  kills  them.  Large  Ships  might  here  load  themselves 
with  Seal  Skins  and  Trane  oyl;  for  they  are  extraordinary  fat.  (Dampier:  A  New 
Voyage  Round  the  World,  1683;  fifth  edition,  revised,  1703;  vol.  i,  pp.  88, 90.) 

Dampier,  not  Cook,  first  to  note  the  fur  seal.— This  account 
of  Dampier  will  be  instantly  recognized,  as  far  as  he  speaks  of  their 
habits,  as  an  exact  portrait  of  a  breeding  rookery  of  the  fur  seal.  It 
is  painfully  brief,  however;  but  it  antedates  Steller's  contribution  to 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  Calloi'hinus  some  sixty  years,  and  is  a  hun- 
dred years  nearly  in  advance  of  Captain  Cook's  mention  of  the  same 
subject  on  the  South  Georgian  (1771)  and  the  Falkland  islands  (1774). 
He,  therefore,  and  not  Cook,  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  man 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  value  and  the  numbers 
of  the  fur  seal  as  it  existed  in  southern  waters,  while  Steller  enjoys 
the  same  reputation  with  respect  to  those  of  the  north.  ^ 

But  after  searching  thi*oagh  scores  of  antique  traveler's  volumes 
and  reading  the  musty  records  through  and  through — after  extended 
personal  intercourse  with  several  of  the  very  men  who  were  active  in 
fur  sealing  throughout  the  Antarctic  forty  years  ago — I  have  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  disjointed  and  conflicting  data  to  show  as  to  the  real 
number  of  fur  seals  slain  in  the  waters  south  of  the  equator;  while 
the  record  made  by  these  men  of  the  life  and  habit  of  Arcfocephalus 
ausiralis  is  that  odd  medley  of  fact  and  fiction  which  destroys  the 
value  of  the  one  and  the  romance  of  the  other. 

The  Falkland  Islaj^ds:  Their  discovery.— Capt.  John  Davies, 
an  Englishman,  and  a  companion  of  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  made 
a  privateersman's  voyage  to  the  South  seas  in  1592,  was  the  first  per- 
son who  saw  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  1594  Sir  Richard  Hawkins 
landed  upon  them  and  called  them  in  honor  of  his  queen  and  himself, 

>  William  Dampier  waa  the  boldest  and  clearest  headed  navigator  of  all  who 
then  sailed  into  unknown  seas.  He  discovered  Australia  a  century  before  Cook 
saw  it,  cruising  at  that  time  as  a  buccaneer;  his  narrative  gave  Defoe  the  idea 
and  supplied  the  incidents  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  Juan  Fernandez;  and  there 
is  no  question  in  my  miud  that  he  possessed  those  qualities  which  distingpiished 
Captain  Cook  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  only  lacked  the  power  of  the  Qoyemment 
behind  him  to  have  made  a  much  earlier  record,  and  entirely  as  meritorious  as  is 
the  one  which  Cook  left  for  posterity. 

Although  Dampier  gives  the  first  sensible  and  positive  description  of  the  fur 
seal  that  I  can  find,  yet  there  is  one  reference  to  this  animal  mucn  earlier;  but  it 
requires  the  reading  of  an  exx>ert  to  notice  that  it  arose  from  the  sight  of  a  fur 
seal.  It  is  found  in  the  account  of  Henry  Bratier,  or  Brewer,  who,  in  behalf  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Staten  Land,  March  0, 
1642,  en  route  to  Chile.  Here,  at  Valentines  Bay,  he  **  saw  among  the  rocks  sev- 
eral sea  lions  and  sea  dogs,  about  the  biguess  of  a  good  European  calf;  some  of  a 
grayish,  some  of  a  brownish  color,  making  a  noise  not  unlike  our  sheep,  and  at 
the  approach  of  our  men  they  betook  themselves  to  the  sea. "  (Churchill :  V oy  a^es: 
London,  1700;  vol.  i,  p.  456. )  As  the  fur  seal  is  the  only  one  of  its  family  wat 
makes  a  *'  noise  not  unlike  our  sheep,"  there  is  no  question  that  Henry  Brewer  saw 
a  number  of  female  Arctocephalus  australiSy  in  especial;  though  males  were  along, 
tiiey  being  so  much  larger,  ne  deemed  different,  and  termed  them  seal  ions. 

Juan  Fernandez,  the  Spanish  navigator  and  adventurer,  who,  in  1563-1567,  dis- 
covered, preempted,  and  colonized  me  island  of  his  name,  died  there  in  1575  or 
thereabouts;  with  his  decease  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  He  probably  was 
the  first  of  all  civilized  men  to  really  know  what  a  fur  seal  was,  but  he  has  left 
no  record,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  fact. 
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<^ Hawkins'  Maiden-land;"  he  said  nothing  ^bout  seals.  In  1598  they 
they  were  seen  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  Verhagen,  and  Sebald  de  Wert 
oommanding;  they  touched  and,  ignorant  of  prior  discovery,  named 
them  "Sebald's  Islands."  Capt.  William  Dampier,  an  Englishman, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  after,  in  1686,  visited  them  and  styled  them 
"Sibbet  de  Wards;"  he  does  not  speak  of  seals  there.  They  were 
finally  called  the  Falkland  Islands  by  Strong,  an  English  navigator, 
in  1689;  the  manuscript  journal  of  Strong  yet  remains  unpublished 
and  filed  away  in  the  archives  of  the  British  Museum.  Captain 
Cook's  emphatic  mention  of  the  fur  seal  at  South  Georgia  in  1771 
gradually  drew  the  attention  of  fur  sealers  to  a  focus,  when,  from 
1801  to  1840,  inclusive,  the  whole  Antarctic  sealing  ground  was  rav- 
aged by  them,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  were  the  head  center  of  all 
their  operations.  Great  Britain  took  immediate  jurisdiction,  for  the 
first  time,  over  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1833. 

Extraordinary  absengb  of  sealing  data. — Such,  in  brief,  are 
thecircifmstances  that  attended  the  early  discovery  of  these  celebrated 
Falkland  Islands,  which  were  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  sealing  fleet 
for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years — ^from  1800  to  1826,  inclusive;  yet, 
in  spite  of  it,  I  can  find  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  catch 
thereon,  or  of  the  general  location  of  the  vast  rookeries  known  to  be 
slaughtered  here  during  that  extended  interval.  If  these  islands  had 
been  far  beyond  the  track  of  commerce,  as  are  all  the  other  Antarctic 
sealing  grounds  save  Juan  Fernandez,  then  the  remarkable,  surpris- 
ing want  of  data  in  this  respect  would  not  be  so  marked  a  feature  to 
the  history  of  the  subject.  The  Falkland  Islands  have  not  only  been 
a  common  port  of  entry  and  departure  for  vessels  of  all  nations  since 
their  discovery  in  1594,  but  as  far  back  as  1770  they  were  a  bone  of 
contention  and  long-sustained  diplomatic  overtures  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  which  came  very  near  to  plunging  both  countries 
into  war  on  their  sole  account.  I  wiU  recite  the  history  of  this  dis- 
turbance, because  its  solution  was  the  direct  result  of  our  losing  pos- 
session of  Vancouvers  Island  and  all  that  British  Columbian  territory 
to-day  south  of  54°  40'  north  latitude — a  fur-sealing  quarrel  at  the 
outset  originated  the  whole  difficulty. 

Troubles  here  which  caused  us  the  loss  of  Vancouver's 
Island. — The  piratical  cruise  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1577,  followed 
by  that  of  Thomas  Candish,  or  Cavendish,  and  John  Davies,  in  1592, 
whereby  the  Spanish  settlements  and  galleons  on  the  west  coasts  of 
the  American  continent  were  literally  ravished,  aroused  the  CastiUans 
to  a  sense  of  their  future  danger,  and  they  began  rather  slowly  to 
provide  means  of  shelter  and  future  support.  In  prosecution  of  this 
plan  for  protecting  the  Spanish  settlements  and  commerce  of  America, 
Francisco  Bucareli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  10th  of 
Jnne,  1770,  forcibly  expelled  the  handful  of  British  "sealers"  from 
their  little  establishment.  Port  Egmont,  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  this  expulsion  reached  London,  the  English  sec- 
retary of  state.  Lord  Weymouth,  addressed,  September  12,  a  demand 
to  the  court  at  Madrid  for  the  immediate  disavowal,  on  its  part,  of  the 
acts  of  Bucareli,  and  called  for  the  prompt  and  unconditional  restitu- 
tion of  the  islands  in  the  condition  which  they  were  before  the  writs 
of  removal  were  executed.  War  was  imminent,  but  Louis  XV,  of 
France,  tendered  his  good  offices  as  a  mediator  between  the  two  dis- 
putants. The  Spanish  Government  acceded  to  this  and  placed  the 
entire  settlement  of  the  controversy  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
France,  for  his  disposition  as  he  should  consider  proper  for  the  honor 
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and  rights  of  Spain.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1771,  the  offers  of  the 
King  of  France  were  accepted  by  the  Court  of  St.  James.  On  this 
day  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  Prince  Masserano,  presented 
to  Lord  Rochford  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
saying  that  His  Catholic  Majesty,  solely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace 
with  England,  disavowed  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  engaged  to  restore  to  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty and  his  subjects  "the  port  and  fort  at  Egmont,  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  with  all  the  artillery,  stores,  and  effects,  precisely"  as  they 
were  before  the  10th  of  June,  1770.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this 
offer  of  restitution  contained  the  following  significant  clause:  "This 
contract  can  not,  nor  will  it  in  any  way,  affect  the  question  of  prior 
right  of  sovereignty  to  the  Falkland  Islands." 

The  treaty  of  Nootka  influenced  here. — ^The  expelled  Falk- 
land Islanders  were  then  replaced  at  Port  Egmont,  but  in  1774  they 
were  abruptly  vrithdrawn  by  order  of  their  own  Government,  and 
these  islands  were  again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
retained  their  hold  until  South  America  became  independent.  This 
abandonment  of  Great  Britain  provoked  the  bitterest  political  debates 
in  Parliament,  and  feeling  ran  high  all  over  that  country.  Deeply 
imbued  with  this  sentiment,  Vancouver  went  out,  in  1791,  specially 
charged  by  the  English  Government  to  take  possession  of  the  British 
territory  on  the  northwest  coast,  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  1790  between  Spain  and  England,  and  came  to  that  region  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  Spaniards  claimed  Vancouver's  Island  then  in  their 
own  right,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Americans,  Captains  Gray  and  Kendrick ; 
their  agent,  SeSor  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Nootka  Sound;  and  immediately  after  Vancouver's  arrival, 
August  12,  1792,  the  negotiations  were  commenced,  but  Quadra  could 
do  nothing  in  behalf  of  their  rights  and  those  of  American  discovery. 
Vancouver  peremptorily  refused  to  entertain  the  subject.  Quadra 
therefore  surrendered  ** Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island"  to  him, 
under  protest,  and  withdrew  every  sign  of  Spanish  authority  from 
these  waters  of  the  North  Pacific. 

Thus  the  disturbances  which  arose  over  the  abandonment  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  1774  worked  the  loss  of  that  northwest  territory 
to  us,  through  Spain,  in  1792.  My  only  regret  (after  an  extended  per- 
sonal residence  on  Vancouver  Island)  concerning  this  whole  subject 
is  that,  out  of  all  the  uproar  at  the  Falklands,  nothing  definite  has 
been  placed  on  record  relative  to  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the 
fur  seal  thereon. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MAMMALS  OP  THE  PRIBILOF  GROUP. 

[Memoranda  of  collections  made  by  Henry  W.  Elliott,  Pribilof  Islands,  1872  to  187B,  incluBive.] 

GANIDiE. 

Vidpes  lagopiis.    Blue  or  Arctic  Fox.    Common. 

Blue  foxes  were  also,  and  are,  natives  of  the  Commander  Islands. 
Steller  describes  their  fearlessness  when  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the 
St.  Peter  landed  there,  November  6,  1741.  I  saw  them  also  at  St. 
Matthew  Island. 

In  regard  to  these  foxes  the  Pribilof  natives  declare  that  when  the 
islands  were  first  occupied  by  their  ancestors,  1786-87,  the  fur  was 
invariably  blue;  that  the  present  smoky  blue,  or  ashy  indigo  color,  is 
due  to  the  coming  of  white  foxes  across  on  the  ice  from  the  mainland 
to  the  eastward.     The  white-furred  vulpes  is  quite  numerous  on  the 
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islands  to-day.  I  Should  judge  that  perhaps  oue-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  were  of  this  color.  They  do  not  live  apart  from  the  blue 
ones,  but  evidently  breed  *'in  and  in."  I  notice  that  Veniaminov 
also  makes  substantially  the  same  statement,  only  differing  by  charg- 
ing this  deterioration  of  the  blue  foxes'  fur  to  the  deportation  from 
ontside  of  red  ones,  on  ice  jQoes,  and  adds  that  the  natives  always 
hnnt'ed  down  these  "krassnie  peeschee"as  soon  as  their  presence 
was  known ;  hence  my  inability,  perhaps,  to  see  any  sign  of  their  pos- 
terity in  1872-1876. 

The  presence  of  these  animals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  a  real 
source  of  happiness  to  the  natives,  especially  so  to  the  younger  ones. 
The  little  pup  foxes  make  pets  and  playfellows  for  the  children, 
while  hunting  the  adults  during  the  winter  gives  wholesome  employ- 
ment to  the  mind  and  body  of  the  native  who  does  so.  They  are 
trapped  in  common  dead  falls,  steel-spring  clips,  or  beaver  traps,  and 
shot.     A  very  large  portion  of  the  gossip  on  the  island  is  in  relation 

to  this  business. 

PIKNIPEDIA. 

GallorhiniiB  tuvinua.    Fur  seal.    Abundant. 
Sunetopias  Stelleri.    Sea  lion.    Common. 
Phoca  vitulina.    Hair  seal.    A  few  only. 

While  the  PhocidcB  are  so  scant  as  to  number  and  variety  in  the 
waters  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  yet  they  fairly  rival  the 
myriads  of  the  fur  seal  here  by  their  presence  in  the  watera  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  also  their  surprising  aggregate  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  hair-seal  life  in  the  circumboreal 
region  of  the  Orient  that  the  astonishing  sum  of  from  850,000  to  900,- 
OOO  Phocidie  are  annually  taken  there,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  an 
additional  count  of  a  yearly  average  of  130,000,  making  a  round  mil- 
lion of  these  animals  slaughtered  every  season.  At  least  such  are  the 
data  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  only  credible  authorities 
known,  viz:  Bonnycastle,  Newfoundland,  in  1842,  vol.  1,  p.  159;  Car- 
roll, Seal  and  Herring  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  1873,  p.  9;  Linde- 
man.  Pet.  Geogr.  Mitth.,  pp.  vi,  118;  Die  Arktische  Fischerei  der 
Deutschen  Seestadte,  1620-1868;  Brown,  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  Geol.,  etc., 
of  Greenland,  1868-1875;  Melsom,  Pet.  Geogr.  Mitth.,  1869,  p.  81; 
Petersen,  Pet.  Grcogr.  Mitth., ,1870, pp.  194 et  seq.,  1871,  pp.  35  et  seq. ; 
Lovenskiold,  Land  and  Water  (newspaper),  1875,  p.  160;  Schultz,  Rep. 
U.  S.  Com.  Fish  and  Fisheries,  pt.  iii,  for  1873-74  and  1874-75  (a 
translation  of  the  original  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1873).  Allen, 
in  his  History  N.  A.  Pinnipeds,  has  so  liberally  compiled  and  quoted 
from  these  authors  that  it  would  be  simply  superfluous  service  to 
reprint  those  records  here. 

Odobflmua  obesus.    Walrus.    A  few  only. 

GETACEA. 

Orca  gladiator,  var.  rectipennlB.    Killer  whales.    A  few  only. 
Kegaptera  versabilis.    Utthpback  whales.    A  few  only. 

BODENTIA. 

Hyodes  obenais.    LsMMiNa.    Abundant  on  St.  George  only. 

JKtiB  xnusculiiB.    House  mouse.    Common  in  the  villagea  (imported  by  man). 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  PRIBILOF  GROUP. 

Vast  numbers  of  waterfowl. — In  the  seasons  of  1872-73^ 
respectively,  throughout  the  ornithological  breeding  terms  oxlSAj.  Ya\3\ 
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and  St.  George,  I  neglected  no  opportunities,  as  they  occurred,  to 
secure  everything  that  was  peculiar  to  the  feathered  life  upon  these 
islands.  The  dreary  expanse  and  lonely  solitudes  of  the  North  owe 
their  chief  enlivenment,  and  their  principal  attractiveness  for  man, 
to  the  presence  of  the  vast  flocks  of  circumboreal  waterfowl,  which 
repair  thither  annually.  It  is  true  that  the  mammalian  life  of  the 
Pribilof  group  renders  its  immense  aggregate  of  avifauna  insigniiicant 
by  comparison,  but  to  the  naturalist  and  many  who  are  not  technic- 
ally versed  the  following  check  list  of  those  species  which  I  found 
there,  together  with  a  brief  biography  accompanying  each  title,  may 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

While  a  few  species  of  waterfowl  come  to  these  islands  in  myriads 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  list  of  names 
met  with  here  is  a  brief  one;  still  it  is  of  much  value  to  the  naturalist, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprises  so  many  desiderata  scarcely  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

The  immense  rookeries  of  St.  George. — Over  15  miles  of  the 
bold,  basaltic,  bluff  line  of  St.  George  Island  is  fairly  covered  with 
nesting  gulls,  Rwsa,  and  *'  arries,"  Uria,  while  down  in  the  countless 
chinks  and  holes  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  north  side  of  this 
island  millions  of  "choochkies,"  Simorhyiicus  pusiRus^  breed,  filling 
the  air  and  darkening  the  light  of  day  with  their  cries  and  fluttering 
forms.  On  Walrus  Islet  the  nests  of  the  great  white  gull  of  the 
north,  Larus  gluiumSy  can  be  visited  and  inspected,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  sea  parrot  or  puffin,  Fratereula,  sp.,  shags  or  cormorants, 
Gracidus^  sp.,  and  the  red-legged  kittiwake,  Laru^  hrevirostris. 
These  birds  are  accessible  on  every  side,  can  be  reached,  and  afford 
the  observer  an  unequaled  opportunity  of  taking  due  notice  of  them 
through  their  breeding  season,  as  it  begins  in  May  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  September. 

Economic  value  to  inhabitants. — ^Not  one  of  the  water  birds 
found  on  and  around  the  islands  is  exempted  from  a  place  in  the 
native's  larder;  even  the  delectable  "  oreelie  "  are  unhesitatingly  eaten 
by  the  people,  and  indeed  these  birds  furnish,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son in  especial,  an  almost  certain  source  of  supply  for  fresh  meat. 
But  the  heart  of  the  Aleut  swells  to  its  greatest  gastronomic  happi- 
ness when  he  can  repair,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  to  the 
basaltic  cliffs  of  St.  George,  or  the  lava  table  bed  of  Walrus  Islet,  and 
put  his  grimy  hands  on  the  gaily  colored  eggs  of  the  "  arrie,"  Lomvia 
arra;  and  if  he  were  not  the  most  improvident  of  men,  instead  of 
taking  only  enough  for  the  day  he  would  lay  up  a  great  store  for  the 
morrow,  but  he  never  does.  On  the  occasion  of  one  visit,  and  my 
first  one  there,  July  5,  1872,  six  men  loaded  a  badarrah  at  Walrus 
Islet,  capable  of  carrying  4  tons,  exclusive  of  our  crew,  down  to  the 
water's  edge  with  eggs  in  less  than  three  working  hours. 

Disappearance  of  birds  in  winter. — During  the  winter  months 
the  birds  are  almost  wholly  absent,  especially  if  the  ice  shall  have 
closed  in  around  about  the  islands.  Then  there  is  nothing  of  the  feath- 
ered kind  save  the  stupid  shag,  Oracidus  hicristatus^  as  it  clings  to 
the  leeward  cliffs,  or  the  great  burgomaster  gull,  which  sweeps  in 
circling  flight  high  overhead;  but  early  in  May  they  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  they  come  up  from  the  sea  overnight,  as  it 
were.  Their  chattering  and  their  harsh  caroling  wakes  the  natives 
from  their  slothful  sleeping,  which,  however,  they  gladly  break,  to  seize 
their  nets  and  live  life  anew,  as  far  as  eating  is  concerned.  The  stress 
of  severe  weather  in  the  winter  months,  the  driving  of  the  snow 
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"boorgas,"  and  the  floating  ice  floes  closing  in  to  shut  out  the  open 
wat-er,  are  cause  enough  for  the  disappearance  of  the  waterfowl  during 
the  h vernal  season.* 

Castaway  birds  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. — The  position  of  the 
islands  is  such  as  to  be  somewhat  outside  of  the  migratory  path  pur- 
sued by  the  birds  on  the  mainland;  and,  owing  to  this  reason,  they 
are  only  visited  by  a  few  stragglers  from  that  quarter,  a  few  from  the 
Asiatic  side,  and  by  the  millions  of  their  own  home-bred  and  indige- 
nous stock.  One  of  these  migratory  species,  StrepsUas  interpres^  how- 
ever, comes  here  every  summer  for  three  or  four  weeks'  stay  in  great 
numbers,  and  actually  get  so  fat  in  feeding  upon  the  larvte  which 
abound  in  the  decaying  carcasses  over  the  killing  grounds  that  it 
usually  bursts  open  when  it  falls,  shot  on  the  wing.  A  heavy  easterly 
gale  oft«n  brings  a  strange  bird  to  the  islands  from  the  mainland.  A 
grebe,  Podiceps  griseigena,  was  stranded  on  St.  George  in  1873,  where- 
upon the  natives  declared  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen  before. 
When  I  found  a  robin  one  cool  morning  in  October,  the  15th,  the 
natives  told  me  that  it  was  an  accident,  brought  over  by  some  storm 
or  gale  of  wind  that  took  it  up  and  off  from  its  path  across  the  tundra 
of  Bristol  Bay.  The  next  fair  wind  sweeping  from  the  north  or  the 
west  could  be  so  improved  by  this  robin,  Tusdu^  viigratorixis^  that  it 
would  spread  its  wings  and  as  abruptly  return.  Thus  hawks,  owls, 
and  a  number  of  foreign  waterfowls  visit  the  islands,  but  never  remain 
there  long. 

Failure  to  introduce  ravens. — The  Russians  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  bringing  up  from  Sitka  and  Unalaska  a  number  of  ravens  as 
scavengers  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  when  they  were  very  uncleanly 
in  the  village,  in  contrast  with  the  practice  of  the  present  hour.  They 
reasoned  that  they  would — these  ill-omened  birds — ^be  invaluable  as 
health  officers;  but  the  CorvidcB  invariably,  sooner  or  later,  and  within 
a  very  short  time,  took  the  first  wind  train  back  to  the  mainland  or 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Yet  the  natives  say  that  if  the  birds  had 
been  young  ones  instead  of  old  fellows  they  would  have  remained.  I 
saw  a  great  many,  however,  at  St.  Matthew  Island  in  August,  1874; 
fHao,  their  slowly-marked  flight  overhead  was  a  common  sight  on  St. 
Lawrence. 

Poultry  kept  by  natives. — The  natives  keep  a  small  number  of 
chickens,  and  often  they  take  their  poultry  into  their  living  rooms  and 

*  While  daily  served  on  St.  Qeorge,  during  June  and  July,  with  eggs  of  indige- 
nous sea  fowl,  I  recorded  my  gastronomic  comparisons  which  occurred  then  as  I 
ate  them.    Here  follows  a  recapitulation: 

Fresh-laid  e^gs  of  *' lupus,"  or  F.  glacialis, — Best  eggs  known  to  the  islands;  can 
lie  8c^  boiled  or  fried,  and  are  as  good  as  our  own  hens'  eggs;  the  yolk  is  light  and 
dear;  the  size  thereof  is  in  shape  and  bulk  like  a  duck's  egg;  it  has  a  white  shell. 
Seaaon,  June  1  to  15,  inclusive;  scarce  on  St.  Paul  and  not  abundant  on  St.  George. 

Fresh-laid  eggs  of  **arrie,"  or  L.  a rra.— Very  good;  can  be  soft  boiled  or  fried; 
are  best  scramoled;  yolks  are  dark;  no  strange  teste  whatever  to  them;  pyriform 
in  shape;  large  as  a  goose  egg;  shell  gaily  colored;  they  are  exceedingly  abundant 
on  Walrus  Island  and  St.  George;  tons  of  them.  Season,  June  25  to  July  10, 
inclusive. 

Fresh-laid  eggs  of  gulls,  Laridce, — Perceptibly  strong;  can  not  be  relished  unless 
in  omelettes;  yolks  very  dark:  size  and  shape  of  our  nen's  egg;  shell  dark;  clay- 
colored  ground,  mottled.  Season,  June  5  to  July  20,  inclusive;  they  are  in  mod- 
erate supply  only.  • 

The  other  e^^  in  the  list,  such  as  those  of  the  **  choochkie,"  the  "  shag,''  and  the 
several  varieties  of  waterfowl  which  breed  here,  are  never  secured  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  any  consideration  as  articles  of  diet.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  that 
tiie  scarcity  of  their  kind  continue,  judging  from  the  strong  smack  of  the  chooch- 
kie^s,  the  repulsive  taint  of  the  shag's,  and  the  ''  twang"  of  the  sea  parrot'E^  «A.V  ol 
which  I  tasted  as  a  matter  of  investigation. 
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coop  them  up  in  the  corners.  They  get  return  in  eggs.  But  of  all  the 
forlorn,  wretched,  bedraggled  specimens  of  domestic  fowls,  those  that 
have  to  shiver  and  shake  themselves  outside  when  viewed  on  the  seal 
islands  are  the  most  miserable.  They  do  not  exactly  freeze,  but  the 
raw,  damp,  incessant  violence  of  the  weather  keeps  them  inactive  and 
cowering  for  such  long,  unbroken  periods  that  their  feathers  seem  to 
fall  out,  and  disease  marks  them  for  its  own. 

OoLOGiCAL  w^EALTH  OF  WALRUS  ISLAND. — I  am  much  divided  in 
my  admiration  of  the  two  great  bird  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  group, 
the  one  on  the  face  of  the  high  bluffs  at  St.  George  and  the  other  on 
the  table  top  of  Walrus  Islet;  but  perhaps  the  latter  place  gives, 
within  the  smallest  area,  the  greatest  variety  of  nesting  and  breed- 
ing birds,  for  here  the  '*  arrie"  and  many  gulls,  cormorants,  sea  par- 
rots, and  auks  come  to  lay  their  eggs  in  countless  numbers.  The  foot 
and  brow  of  the  low,  cliff-like  sea  fronts  to  this  island  are  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  the  "  arries,"  Lomvia  arra,  which*  lay  a  single 
egg  each  on  the  surface  on  the  bare  rock  and  stand  just  like  so  many 
champagne  bottles  straddling  over  them  while  hatching,  only  leav- 
ing at  irregular  intervals  to  feed,  and  then  not  until  their  mates 
relieve  them.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  birds  alone  are  thus 
engaged  about  the  29th  of  every  June  on  this  little  rocky  island, 
standing  stacked  up  together  as  tight  as  so  many  sardines  in  a  box — 
as  thickly  as  they  can  be  stowed — each  of  them  uttering  an  Incessant, 
deep,  low,  hoarse,  grunting  noise.  How  fiercely  they  quarrel  among 
themselves — everlastingly;  and  in  this  way  thousands  of  eggs  are 
rolled  off  into  the  sea,  or  into  crevices,  or  into  fissures,  where  they  are 
lost  and  broken. 

Toughness  of  arrie  eggshells. — The  "arrie"  lays  but  one  egg. 
If  it  is  removed  or  broken,  she  will  soon  lay  another;  but  if  undis* 
turbed  after  depositing  the  firat  she  undertakes  its  hatching  at  once. 
The  size,  shape,  and  coloration  of  this  egg  among  the  thousands 
which  came  under  my  observation  are  exceedingly  variable.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  eggs  become  so  dirty  by  rolling  here  and  there  in 
the  guano  while  the  birds  tread  and  fight  over  them  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognizable.  I  was  struck  by  the  happy  adaptation  of  nature  to 
their  rough  nesting.  It  is  found  in  the  toughness  of  the  shell  of  the 
egg — so  to\igh  that  the  natives  when  gathering  them  throw  them  as 
farmers  do  apples  into  their  tubs  and  baskets  on  the  cliffs,  and  then 
carry  them  down  to  the  general  heap  of  collection  near  the  boats' 
landing,  where  they  pour  them  out  upon  the  rocks  with  a  single  flip 
of  the  hand,  just  as  a  sack  of  potatoes  would  be  emptied;  and  then 
again  after  this  they  are  quite  as  carelessly  handled  when  loaded 
into  the  '*  bidarrah,"  sustaining  through  it  all  a  very  trifling  loss  froi% 
crushed  or  broken  ones.  !^ 

Bird  zones  on  Walrus  Islet. — Those  "arries"  seem  t-o  occupy 
a  ribbon  in  width,  and  draw  around  the  outward  edges  of  the  flat 
table  top  to  Walrus  Island  a  regular  belt,  keeping  all  to  themselves, 
while  the  small  grassy  interior  from  which  they  are  thus  excluded  is 
the  only  place,  I  believe,  in  Bering  Sea  where  the  great  white  gull, 
Larius  glauciis,  breeds.  Here  I  found  among  the  little  mossy  tussocks 
the  burgomaster  building  a  nest  of  dry  grass,  sea  ferns,  SertularidiVy 
etc. ,  very  nicely  laid  up  and  rounded,  and  in  which  it  laid  usually  three 
eggs,  sometimes  only  a  couple.  Occasionally  I  would  look  into  a  nest 
with  four.  These  big  birds  could  not  breed  on  either  of  the  other 
islands  in  this  manner,  for  the  glaucous  gull  is  too  large  to  settle  on 
the  narrow  shelf  ledges  of  the  cliffs,  as  the  smaller  Laridce  and  other 
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jiraterfowls  do,  and  those  places  which  would  receive  it  might  also  be 
I  hunting  ground  and  footing  to  the  foxes. 

The  red-legged  kittiwake,  Larus  hrevirostrisy  and  its  cousin,  Larus 
iTidactyliiSy  build  in  the  most  amicable  manner  together  on  the  faces 
of  the  cliffs,  for  they  are  little  gulls,  and  they  associate  with  the  cor- 
morants,  sea  parrots,  and  auks,  all  together;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  latter,  the  nests  are  veiy  easy  of  access.  All  birds,  especially 
the  "arries,"  have  an  exceedingly  happy  time  of  it  on  this  Walrus 
Islet — nothing  to  disturb  them,  in  my  opinion — free  from  the  ravenous 
maw  of  the  foxes  over  at  St.  Paul  and  from  the  piratical  and  death- 
dealing  sweep  of  owls  and  hawks  which  infest  the  Aleutian  chain  and 
the  mainland. 

Systematic  list  of  the  avifauna. — I  will  now  offer  in  natural 
sequence  a  list  of  the  names  which  are  to  be  seen  every  year  upon 
the  ornithological  register  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  transient 
ones  also: 
1.  Tardus  migratoriiiB.    Robin;  "Rap-o-loof." 

Casual,  and  rarely  seen;  never  resident.  Specimen  secured  Octo- 
ber, 1872. 

S.  Anorthura  troglodytes  var.  alascensis.    Alaskan  Winter  Wbbn;  <'Lim- 

MER-SHIN." 

This  wee  bird  is  not  migratory,  but  remains  permanently  upon  St. 
George.  Its  nest  is  built  in  small,  deep  holes  and  crevices  of  the  cliffs. 
I  have  not  my^lf  seen  it,  but  the  natives  say  that  it  lays  from  eight 
to  ten  eggs  in  a  nest  made  of  dry  grass  and  feathers,  roofed-over,  with 
an  entrance  at  the  side  to  the  nest  chamber,  being  thus  elaborately 
constructed. 

The  male  is  exceedingly  gay  during  the  period  of  mating  and  incu- 
bation, flying  incessantly  from  plant  to  plant  or  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  singing  a  rather  loud  song  for  a  small  bird.  I  shot  the  young, 
fully  fl^g^,  on  the  28th  of  July.  It  differed  only  from  the  parent  in 
having  a  much  shorter  bill  and  a  darker  and  more  diffuse  coloration. 
Although  St.  Paul  Island  is  but  27  miles  to  the  northwest,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  St.  George,  not  a  single  specimen  of  this  little  wren  has 
been  seen  there.  I  made  during  the  whole  season  of  1872  unavailing 
search  for  it. 

The  natives'  name,  "  limmer-shin,"  signifies  a  chew  of  tobacco;  and, 
as  the  bird  is  not  as  large  as  some  quids  which  I  have  seen,  the  name 
is  quite  appropriate,  for  the  dull  brown  and  black  plumage  of  the 
bird  suggests  it  also. 

8.  Leucosticte  tephrocotis  var.  griseinucha.    Gray-eared  Finch;  "Pahtosh- 

KIE." 

This  agreeable  little  bird,  always  cheerful  and  self-possessed,  is  a 
regular  and  permanent  settler  on  the  islands,  which  it  never  leaves. 
In  the  depth  of  dismal  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  halo  of  a  summer's 
day,  the  pahtoshkie  greets  you  with  the  same  pleasant  chirrup,  wear- 
ing the  same  neat  dress,  as  if  detennined  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing. It  is  particularly  abundant  on  St.  George,  where  its  habit  may 
be  studied  to  great  advantage.  The  pahtoshkie  nests  in  a  chink  or 
crevice  of  the  cliffs,  building  a  warm,  snug  home  for  its  little  ones,  of 
dried  grasses  and  moss,  very  neatly  put  together,  and  then  lined  with 
a  few  snperfluous  feathers.  The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  three  to 
six;  generally  four.  They  are  pure  white  with  a  delicate  rosy  blush, 
when  fresh,  and  measure  0.97  by  0.G7  of  an  inch.     The  young  break 
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the  shell  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  days'  incubation, 
the  labor  of  which  is  not  shared  by  the  male.  He,  however,  brings 
food  to  his  mate,  singing  as  most  birds  do  of  his  kind,  highly  elated 
by  the  prospects  of  paternity.  The  chicks  at  first  are  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  a  sprinkling  of  dark-gray  down,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
gain  their  feathers,  fitting  them  for  flight,  though  they  do  not  acquire 
the  ash  and  black  of  the  head,  while  the  chocolate-brown  on  the  back 
is  rich,  and  the  rosy  tints  of  their  feather  tips  turn  to  crimson.  These 
bright  hues  of  adolescence  do  not  appear  until  they  are  1  year  old. 
Between  the  old  birds,  however,  there  is  no  outward  dissimilarity  in 
size  or  coloration,  the  male  and  female  being  exactly  alike.  They 
feed  upon  various  seeds  and  insect^i,  as  well  as  the  larv»  which_ 
swarm  on  the  killing  grounds.  They  are  fearless  and  confiding,  flut- 
tering in  the  most  familiar  manner  around  the  village  huts.  In  th 
summer  of  1873  a  pair  built  their  nest  and  reared  a  brood  under  th 
eaves  of  the  old  Greek  church,  that  tottered  on  its  rotten  foundations 
at  St.  Georga     It  has  no  song,  but  utters  a  low  mellow  chirp,  sound 


ing  this  note  both  flying  and  sitting,  in  the  same  cadence.  It  seemr  g} 
to  pair  off  altogether  and  never  reassembles  in  flocks.  I  secured 
large  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes  ii 
neat  breeding  attire,  and  others  illustrating  the  earliest  plumage  o^^^f 
the  young. 

4.  Plectrophanes  nivalis.    Snow  Bunting;  "Snaguiskie." 

The  snowbird  is  another  permanent  resident  of  these  islands,  bi 
one  which,  unlike  the  pahtoshkie,  you  will  notice,  is  very  shy 
retiring,  nesting  high  on  the  rocky,  broken  uplands,  never  comin       g 
down  to  the  vffilage,  except  during  unusually  severe  or  protracte      d 
cold  weather.    This  bird  builds  an  elegant  and  elaborate  nest  of  sof — *, 
dry  moss  and  grass,  and  lines  it  warmly  again  with  a  thick  bed  cn^f 
feathers.    It  is  placed  on  the  ground,  beneath  some  heavy  lava  she  ^^f 
or  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  bowlder.     Five  eggs  are  usually  laia3, 
about  the  1st  of  June.     They  are  an  inch  long  by  two- thirds  broad,  cr^f 
a  grayish  or  greenish  white,  spotted  sometimes  all  over,  sometimes  e»^ 
or  around  the  larger  end  only,  with  various  shades  of  rich  dark  browns, 
purplish  brown,  and  paler  neutral  tints.    Sometimes  the  whole  surface 
is  quite  closely  clouded  with  diffuse  reddish-brown  markings.     Upon 
the  female  the  entire  labor  of  the  three  weeks'  incubation  required 
for  the  hatching  of  her  brood  devolves.     During  this  period  the  male 
is  assiduous  in  bringing  food,  and  at  frequent  intervals  sings  his  sim- 
ple but  sweet  song,  rising,  as  he  begins  it,  high  up  in  the  air,  as  the 
skylark  does,  and  at  the  end  of  the  strain  drops  suddenly  to  the  ground 
again.     The  young  are  early  provided  with  a  gray,  downy  coating, 
which  is  speedily  replaced  by  one  resembling  that  of  the  adult  female, 
and  in  less  than  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  hatching  the  little  "sna- 
guiskie  "  is  as  big  as  its  parents  and  weighs  more.     The  food  of  this  spe- 
cies consists  of  the  various  seeds  and  insects  peculiar  to  the  rough 
higher  grounds  it  frequents,  being  especially  fond  of  the  small  coleop- 
terous beetles  found  on  the  island.     It  never  flies  about  the  rocks 
here,  and  can  not  be  called  at  any  season  of  the  year  gregarious,  like 
its  immediate  relative,  the  Lapland  longspur,  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated on  these  seagirt  islets. 

6.  Plectrophanes  lapponicus.    Lapland  Longspur;  ^*  Karesch-navie  sna- 

OUISKIE." 

This  bird  is  the  vocalist  par  excellence  of  the  Pribilof  group,  sing- 
ing all  through  the  month  of  June  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  rising 
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Mgh  in  the  air  and  hovering  on  fluttering  wings  over  its  sitting  mate. 
The  song  is  so  sweet  that  it  is  always  too  short,  though  it  lasts  a  few 
moments,  with  brief  intervals  only.  This  songster  is  much  more  shy 
and  reserved  than  the  common  snow  bunting,  and  it  rarely  enters  the 
village.  It  is  most  abundant  on  St.  Paul  Island,  where,  unlike  the 
snow  bunting,  it  seeks  the  low  grassy  grounds,  both  for  food  and  nest- 
ing, being  never  found  among  the  rough  bowlders  chosen  for  a  home 
by  the  other  Plectrophanes,  The  two  nests  which  I  found  were  built 
in  tussocks  or  grass  on  the  low  hummocky  flat  between  the  village  and 
the  main  ridge  of  St.  Greorge,  sheltered  and  half  concealed  beneath  a 
drapery  of  withered  grass.  In  each  case  the  mother  bird  did  not  fly 
away  till  I  almost  stepped  upon  her  nest,  when  she  quickly  fluttered 
off  and  disappeared  in  perfect  silence.  Those  nests  and  females  in 
breeding  dress  were  the  first  of  their  kind  to  arrive  at  the  Smithso- 
nian collection.  *  One  nest  contained  four  and  the  other  five  eggs, 
rather  smaller  than  the  snow  bunting,  and  of  a  rich  gray-brown  color, 
with  deep  shades  of  brown  running  over  them  in  spots  and  suffused 
lines.  These  examples  were  not  discovered  until  the  7th  of  July,  at 
which  date  the  eggs  in  both  were  perfectly  fresh.  They  were  probably 
not  laid  until  about  the  end  of  June.  The  young  appear  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  P.  nivalis.  The  males  do  not  assume  the  distinc- 
tive coloration  of  their  sex  until  the  next  season.  The  natives  say 
that  very  severe  weather  sometimes  drives  the  longspur  away, 
although  the  other  relative,  the  snow  bunting,  is  never  forced  to  leave. 

6.  Corvus  coraaL.    Raven;  '*Vab-ronb.'' 

As  I  have  remarked  in  my  general  introduction  the  experiment  of 
introducing  ravens  was  unsuccessfully  tried  by  the  Russians,  but  the 
natives  still  claim  that  if  a  number  of  young  birds  were  brought  here 
and  raised  they  could  be  induced  to  remain  upon  the  islands  during 
the  whole  season.  They  say  that  the  failure  to  keep  those  birds 
brought  up  from  Unalask^  on  several  occasions  prior  was  due  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  old  birds. 

7.  Falco  sacer.    Gyrfalcon. 

The  specimen  of  this  bird  in  my  collection  was  evidently  stranded 
and  forced  out  of  its  usual  flight  when  I  secured  it  on  the  Reef  Point 
at  St.  Paul  Island,  March,  1873.  It  was  the  only  one  that  I  saw  while 
there. 

8.  Charadrius  fulvus.    GK>ldex  Plover. 

The  appearance  of  this  specimen  in  my  collection  was  another  new 
item  added  to  the  list  of  North  American  birds,  since  it  is  the  first 
American  specimen  of  the  true  Asiatic  fulvus^  and  not  the  North 
American  var,  Virginicus.  It  came  to  St.  Paul  as  a  wanderer  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1873,  and  the  natives  told  me  that  it  was  a  frequent  visitor 
in  that  manner,  a  few  stragglers  landing  in  April,  or  the  first  days  of 
May,  and  passing  on  their  way  north,  never  remaining  long.  They 
return  in  greater  number,  however,  by  the  close  of  September,  and 
grow  fat  upon  the  larv»  generated  over  the  killing  grounds,  leaving 
for  the  south  by  the  end  of  October. 

9.  Strepsilas  interpres.    Turnstone;  **Erass-nie  Eo-Lrr-SKiE,"  or  "Krassnib 

NOGIE." 

This  is  a  very  handsome  bird  when  in  full  plumage,  and  arrives  in 
flocks  of  thousands  about  the  third  week  in  July,  taking  its  departure 
from  the  islands  along  by  the  10th  of  Septeniber.     It  does  not  bre*^4 
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17.  Branta  canadensis.    White-collared  GK>ose;  *'Chornib  Gk>0SE.'' 

This  species,  like  the  former,  seems  to  be  a  mere  straggler  and 
irregular  visitor,  evidently  driven  by  high  winds  to  rest  here  for  a 
brief  period  ere  they  resume  their  customary  lines  of  migration  along 
the  mainland. 

18.  Anasboschas.    Mallard  Duck. 

A  pair  of  these  fine  birds  bred  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  during  the 
season  of  1872,  at  Polavina  Lake,  and  several  were  observed  later  in 
the  fall.  The  mallard  I  also  noticed  on  St.  George  Island,  but  the 
natives  say  it  is  not  a  regular  visitor. 

10.  Hareca  penelope.    Widgeon. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  widgeon,  as  my  specimens  attest, 
which  visits  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  not  M.  americana,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  but  it  is  the  true  M.  peiielope.  I  saw  only  a  few  speci- 
mens, and  saw  them  rarely.  They  were  solitary  examples,  never  in 
pairs,  and  it  does  not  breed  on  the  islands.  Apparently  the  few  indi- 
viduals which  I  noted  during  two  years  of  observation  were  wind- 
bound  or  estray. 

20.  Harelda  glacialis.    Long-tailed  Duck ;  **Saafka." 

This  noisy,  chattering  example  is  common  and  resident.  It  appears 
everywhere  on  the  pools,  ponds,  sloughs,  and  lakes  of  the  two  islands; 
in  limited  numbers,  however.  The  Saafka  is  a  very  lively  bird,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring,  when  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  it  flies 
into  the  open  reaches  of  water  and  raises  its  peculiar,  sonorous,  and 
reiterated  cry  of  ah-naahrnadh-yah,  which  rings  cheerfully  upon  the 
ear  after  the  silence  and  desolate  dearth  of  an  ice-bound  winter. 

21.  Histrionicus  torquatus.    Harlequin  Duck. 

My  experience  with  this  bird  is  radically  different  from  another 
writer,  he  stating  that  it  is  an  essentially  solitary  species,  found  alone 
or  in  pairs,  only  in  the  most  retired  spots,  on  the  small  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Yukon,  where  it  breeds.^  It  is  the  most  gregarious  of  all  the 
duck  tribe  known  to  these  islands.  Flocks  of  a  hundred,  closely 
bunched  together,  may  be  found  at  every  turn  by  the  traveler  on  the 
coast.  Nor  is  it  particularly  wild  or  shy,  for  every  morning  at  St. 
George,  whenever  I  chose  to  walk  to  the  water's  edge  beneath  the 
village,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  could  have  shot  at 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  birds,  just  as  I  had  enjoyed  such  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  early  dawning  previously.  But  it  is  a  remarkably  silent 
bird,  and  from  it  I  never  heard  any  cry  whatever  during  the  whole 
year;  for  it  is  about  the  island,  unless  the  ice  drives  it  away, 
throughout  that  entire  period.  It  is  a  very  social  duck,  solitary  pairs 
never  being  seen  away  from  the  flock.  The  females  seem  to  outnum- 
ber the  males  two  to  one;  but  the  strangest  thing  about  it  was  my 
total  inability,  and  that  of  the  natives,  too — for  I  offered  an  inordi- 
nate reward — to  find  its  eggs  or  nest.  It  must  breed  about  here,  but 
whether  deep  in  the  rock  interstices  of  the  beach  shingle,  or  flying  by 
night  to  the  high  ridges  inland,  I  am  ignorant. 

22.  Somateria  stelleri.    Steller's  Eider. 

From-  the  village  hill  at  St.  Paul,  in  May,  1872,  I  shot  two  speci- 
mens of  this  duck,  and,  then  not  knowing  as  much  about  the  seal-island 
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cats  as  I  speedily  learned  thei'eaf ter,  the  fresh-stuffed  specimens  were 
literally  torn  into  a  thousand  fragments  by  these  abominable  felines. 
It  is,  as  I  did  not  see  it  afterwards  during  my  residence  oh  the  gi'oup, 
8  straggler,  and  nothing  more. 

2^  G^raculus  bicristatus.    Red-faced  Cormorant;  ''Oreel.'* 

As  this  bird  of  Pallas  is  found  about  the  islands  during  the  whole 

winter  as  well  as  the  summer,  despite  the  weather,  perched  on  the 

sheltered  bluffs,  the  natives  regard  it  with  a  species  of  affection,  for 

it  furnishes  the  only  supply  they  can  draw  upon  for  fresh  meat,  soups, 

SLJid  stews,  always  wanted  by  the  sick;  and  were  these  shags  sought 

After  throughout  the  year  near  as  diligently  as  they  are  during  the 

long  spell  of  bitter  temperature  that  occurs  here  in  severe  winters, 

djiving  other  waterfowl  away,  they  certainly  would  be  speedily  exter- 

ixiinated ;  yet  they  are  seldom  shot,  however,  when  anything  else  can 

l>e  obtained.     The  terrible  storms  in  February  and  March,  when  the 

^^j^nd  **boorgas"  blow  as  tornadoes,  are  unable  to  drive  the  shag  away; 

l3ut  all  other  waterfowl,  even  the  big  northern  gulls,  depart  for  the 

open  water  south.     It  comes  under  the  cliffs  to  make  its  nest  and 

Xa,y — the  earliest  of  the  birds  in  Bering  Sea.     Two  eggs  were  taken 

Ctohi  a  bed  on  the  reef,  St.  Paul  Island,  June  1,  1872,  nearly  hatched, 

"^w-hich  is  more  than  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  other  waterfowls, 

sklmost  without  exception.     The  nest  is  large,  carefully  rounded  up, 

s«.nd  built  upon  some  jutting  point  or  narrow  shelf  along  the  face  of  a 

ciliff  or  bluff;  in  its  construction  sea  ferns  (Sertularidcp),  grass,  etc., 

^^re  used,  together  with  a  cement  made  largely  of  their  own  excrement. 

The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  sometimes  four,  and,  com- 

X>Ared  with  the  size  of  the  bird,  are  exceedingly  small.     They  are  oval, 

of  a  dirty,  whitish  gray,  green,  and  blue  color,  but  soon  become  soiled; 

^or  although  this  bird's  plumage  is  sleek  and  bnght,  yet  it  is  very 

slovenly  and  filthy  about  the  nest — the  dirtiest  bird  of  all  the  north 

'^^hen  we  regard  its  domestic  economy.     The  young- come  from  the 

shell  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks'  incubation,  without  feathers 

^nd  almost  bare,  even  of  down;  they  grow,  however,  rapidly,  fed  by  the 

old  birds,  who  eject  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  such  as  small  fish, 

orabs,  and  shrimps,  all  over  and  around  the  nest.     In  about  six  weeks 

t»he  young  cormorant  can  take  to  its  wings,  and,  strange  as  it  may 

Heem,  it  is  then  fully  as  large  and  heavy  as  the  parents;  but  it  is  not 

tintil  the  beginning  of  its  second  year  that  it  shimmers  out  in  the  bright 

plumage  and  metallic  gloss  of  the  adult,  wearing,  during  the  first  year 

of  probation,  a  dull,  dingy,  drab-brown  coat,  with  the  brilliant  red 

colors  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  gular  sac  subdued. 

This  cormorant  is  a  stupid  and  very  inquisitive  bird.     It  utters 

no  sound  whatever,  except  when  flying  over,  about,  or  around  a  boat 

or  ship,  which  seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  of  attraction  for 

it.     When  it  is  thus  hovering  and  circling  aloft  in  this  method  it 

utters  a  low,  droning  croak.    It'can  not  be  called  a  bird  of  graceful 

action  at  any  place,  either  on  the  wing,  in  the  sea,  or  perched.     Its 

flight  is  a  quick  beating  of  the  wings,  which  are  usually  more  or  less 

ragged  at  the  edge,  with  the  neck  and  head  stretched  out  full  length 

horizontal  to  the  axis  of  the  body.     So  curious  is  it  that  in  flying 

around  and  around  again  to  satisfy  itself  it  comes  close  enough  for 

an  observer,  should  he  stand  erect  in  the  bow  of  a  boat,  almost  to 

touch  it  with  his  hand.     It  is  very  dirty  on  the  rocks,  and  does  not 

keep  its  nest  in  tidy  trim  like  the  gulls;  but  in  regard  to  its  plumage 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  sat  for  long  intervals  near  a  shelf  upon 
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which  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  birds  were  resting  absorbed  in  true 
admiration  of  the  brilliant  gloss  and  glittering  sheen  of  their  feathers. 
Their  coats  really  scintillate  when  in  the  sunlight  with  a  confused 
blending  of  rich  brownish  and  deep  purple  reflections,  as  though 
clothed  in  steel  armor  beautifully  damascened. 

24.  Biomedea  brachyura.    Short-tailed  Albatross. 

This  bird  was  the  only  real  suggestion  which  arose  to  my  mind 
during  my  sojourn  on  the  Pribilofs  of  the  past  epoch  of  noted  activity 
in  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Arctic,  for  as  I  first 
discerned  the  large  bulk  and  spread  of  the  albatross  prior  to  shooting 
the  natives  clapped  their  hands  and  said,  "You  should  have  been 
here  twenty  years  ago,  when,  instead  of  this  solitary  example,  you 
would  have  seen  thousands."  They  came  with  the  whalers,  and  dis- 
appeared, as  they  had  done;  but,  as  if  prompted  by  legends  among 
their  kind,  now  and  then  an  adventurous  one  comes  north  again  and 
looks  in  vain  for  its  whale  food,  or  the  skinned  carcasses  rather, 
turned  adrift  by  the  whalemen.  They  were  in  sight  of  the  island  con- 
stantly, year  in  and  year  out,  during  that  period  of  great  whaling 
industry.  The  bird  just  cited,  and  this  one  only,  was  a  solitary 
example  of  its  kind  observed  by  me.  Two  hundred  miles  to  the 
southward,  however,  it  is  quite  frequent  about  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

25.  Fulmanis  glacialis.    Rodger's  Fulmar;  "Lupus." 

This  is  the  only  representative  of  the  ProcdlarifKB  I  have  seen  on 
or  about  the  Pribilof  Islands.  It  repairs  to  the  cliffs,  especially  on 
the  south  and  east  shores  of  St.  Greorge ;  comes  very  early  in  the  season, 
and  selects  some  rocky  shelf,  secure  from  all  enemies  save  man, 
where,  making  no  nest  whatever,  but  squatting  on  the  rock  itself,  it 
lays  a  single,  large,  white,  oblong-oval  eggy  and  immediately  com- 
mences the  duty  and  the  labor  of  incubation.  It  is  of  all  the  water- 
fowl the  most  devoted  to  its  charge,  for  it  will  not  be  scared  from  the 
egg  by  any  demonstration  that  may  be  made  in  the  way  of  throwing 
rocks  or  yelling,  and  it  will  even  die  as  it  sits  rather  than  take  flight, 
as  I  have  frequently  witnessed.  The  fulmar  lays  about  the  1st  to  the 
6th  of  June.  The  egg  is  very  palatable,  fully  equal  to  that  of  our 
domestic  duck;  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  like  it.  The  natives  prize 
them  highly,  and  hence  they  undertake  at  St.  George  to  gather  their 
©ggs  by  a  method  and  a  suspension  supremely  hazardous,  as  they 
lower  themselves  over  cliffs  five  to  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  The  sensation  experienced  by  myself  when  dangled  over  these 
precipices  attached  to  a  slight  thong  of  rawhide,  with  the  purf  boiling 
and  churning  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  and  loose  rocks  rat- 
tling down  from  above,  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  destroy  life 
should  it  have  struck  me,  is  not  a  sensation  to  be  expressed  adequately 
by  language;  and,  after  having  passed  through  the  ordeal,  I  came  to 
the  surface  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  I  had  called  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  Aleuts.  They  have  quite  sufficient  excuse  in  my  mind 
to  be  content  with  as  few  fulmar  eggs  as  possible.^    The  "Lupus," 

>  On  the  head  at  Tolstoi  Mees,  St.  Gheorge,  the  natives  pointed  out  to  me  a  basaltic 
egg  shelf  which  marked  the  death  of  one  of  their  townsmen.  It  occnrred  in  the 
following  singular  manner:  He,  the  victim,  had  been  very  successful  in  securing  a 
large  basket  of  the  first  eggs  of  the  season,  and,  desiring  to  continue  the  day's 
work,  dispatched  his  wife  back  to  the  village  with  the  odlogical  burden,  so  that 
the  basket  might  be  emptied.  Meanwhile,  in  her  absence,  he  put  his  little  tether- 
ing stake  down  anew,  and,  tying  the  rope  of  walrus  or  sea  lion  hide  to  it,  dropped 
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laying  so  early  as  the  1st  of  June,  is  the  only  rival  that  the  cormorant 
has  with  reference  to  early  incubation.  It  never  flies  in  flocks.  It 
pairs  early,  and  is  then  exceedingly  quiet.  I  have  never  heard  it 
utter  a  sound,  save  a  low,  droning  croak  when  disgorging  food  for  its 
young.  The  chick  comes  out  a  perfect  puff  ball  of  white  down,  and 
gains  its  first  plumage  in  about  six  weeks.  It  is  a  dull  gray  black  at 
first,  but  by  the  end  of  the  season  it  becomes  like  the  parents  in 
coloration,  only  much  darker  on  the  back  and  scapularies.  They  are 
the  least  edible,  with  the  exception  of  the  cormorant,  of  all  bird  food 
found  about  the  islands;  and,  like  others  of  their  family,  they  vomit 
np  the  putrid  contents  of  their  stomachs  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

36.  Stercorarius  pomatorhinuB.    Pomarine  Jagbr;  '"Raz-boi-nik." 

This  bird  is  a  rare  visitor,  and  is  the  only  specimen  which  I  pro- 
cured, and  was  the  sole  representative  seen  on  the  islands  of  its  class. 
I  found  it  perched  in  a  listless  attitude  on  the  high  mossy  uplands 
between  Kamminista.  and  Polavina  Sopka. 

d7.  StercorariizB  parasiticus.    Parasitic  Jaqbr. 

I  have  seen  but  a  few  of  these  birds,  also.  The  four  or  five  examples 
of  this  species  in  my  collection  were  all  that  I  sighted;  therefore  it 
may  be  rated  as  an  infrequent  visitor.  It  seems  to  be  tired  out,  and 
is  found  upon  the  grassy  uplands,  where  it  will  alight  and  stand  doz- 
ing in  an  indolent  attitude  for  hours.  The  natives  say  that  it  is  fond 
of  the  berries  of  the  Empetruin,  and  in  confirmation  of  their  state- 
ment I  found  the  half-digested  remains  of  this  fruit  therein.  No  one 
of  the  three  species  of  Stercorariiis  which  I  have  in  my  hands  was 
observed  to  breed  here. 

28.  Stercorarius  BuffonL    Lono-tailed  Jager. 

Also  seldom  seen,  and  the  specimen  in  my  collection  is  one  of  the 
only  two  I  ever  observed  on  the  islands.  When  I  discovered  them, 
July  29,  1872,  they  were  apparently  feeding  upon  insects  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Empetruvi  nigrum, 

29.  Larus  glaucus.    Burgomaster;  *'Chiki£." 

This  large,  handsome  gull,  the  finest  of  its  race,  is  restricted  in  its 
breeding  to  Walrus  Islet  alone,  although  it  comes  sailing  over  and 
around  all  the  islands,  in  easy,  graceful  fiight,  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  frequently  late  in  the  fall  will  settle  down  by  hundreds  upon  the 
carcasses  of  the  killing-grounds.  But  at  Walrus  Islet  this  bird  is  at 
home,  and  here  lays  its  eggs  in  neat  nests  built  of  sea-ferns  and  dry 
grass,  placed  among  the  turfy  tussocks  on  the  center  of  the  islet.  No 
foxes  are  found  there.  It  remains  by  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the 
whole  season.  Though  it  is  sometimes  driven  by  the  ice  in  search  of 
open  water,  50  to  100  miles  south,  it  invariably  returns  soon-after  the 
floe  disappears. 

The  "chikie  "  lays  as  early  as  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  June,  depositing 
three  eggs  only,  within  a  week  or  ten  days.     These  eggs  are  large, 

over  the  brow  of  the  cliff  on  it.  A  gaunt  fox,  which  had  been  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings, now  ran  up  and  fell  to  gnawing  the  rope,  so  taut  and  tense  with  the 
weight  of  the  8U8i)enaed  egg  hunter  below.  The  sharp  teeth  of  Reynard,  under  the 
circumstances  instantly  severed  it,  and  the  unfortunate  native  was  dashed  to  the 
rocky  shingle  some  400  feet  below,  where  his  lifeless  body  was  soon  discovered. 
The  poor  fellow  lost  his  life  by  having,  at  some  earlier  hour  of  the  day,  rubbed  his 
Tolk-smeared  hands  upon  the  sinewy  strands,  for  at  that  place  only  did  the  hungry 
loz  attack  them. 
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spherically  oval,  have  a  dark,  grayish-brown  ground,  with  irregular 
patches  of  darker  brown-black.  They  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  the 
shape  and  pattern  of  coloring  is  more  constant  than  in  any  other 
species  up  here. 

The  young  burgomaster  comes  from  the  shell  at  the  expiration  of 
the  regular  three  weeks'  incubation,  wearing  a  pure  white,  thick  coat 
of  fluffy  down,  which  is  speedily  supplanted  by  a  brownish-black  and 
gray  plumage,  with  which  the  bird  takes  flight,  having  nearly  attained 
the  size  of  the  parent  in  less  than  six  aggregate  weeks.  This  dark 
coat  changes  during  the  next  three  months  to  one  nearly  white,  with 
the  lavender-gray  back  of  the  adult.  The  legs  change  from  a  sickly, 
pale,  grayish  tone  to  the  rich  yellow  gray  of  the  mature  condition, 
and  the  bill  also  passes  from  a  dull  brown  color  to  a  bright  yellow, 
with  a  red  spot  at  the  top  of  the  lower  mandible.  It  has  a  loud,  shrill, 
eagle-like  scream,  becoming  more  monotonous  by  its  repetition,  and 
it  also  utters  a  low,  chatt-ering  croak  while  coasting.  It  is  a  very 
cleanly  bird  about  its  nest,  and  keeps  its  plumage  in  a  condition  of 
snowy  purity.  It  is  not  very  numerous.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
were  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  nesting  on  Walrus  Islet  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  1872. 

30.  Larus    tridactylus    var.    Kotzebui.    Pacific    ErrrrwAKE;    **Chornib- 

NAUSHKIE  GOVEROOSKIE." 

This  gull  breeds  here  by  tens  of  thousands,  in  company  with  its  first 
cousin,  Lanis  brevirostriSy  coming  at  the  same  time,  but  laying  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  its  relative.  In  all  other  respects  it 
corresponds  in  habit  and  is  in  just  about  the  same  number.  It  is  a 
remarkably  constant  bird  in  plumage  coloration  when  adult,  for  I 
have  failed  to  observe  the  slightest  variation  among  the  great  num- 
bers here  under  my  notice.  In  building  its  nest  it  uses  more  grass 
and  less  mud  cement  than  the  brevirostris  does.  The  eggs  are  more 
pointed  at  the  small  end  and  lighter  in  the  ground  color,  with  numer- 
ous splotches  of  dark  brown.  The  chick  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  from  the  breinrosiris,  and  it  is  not  until  two  or  three 
weeks  have  passed  that  any  difference  can  be  noted  between  them  as 
tx)  the  length  of  bill  and  color  of  feet. 

31.  Larus  brevirostxia.    Bed-leckjed  Eittiwake;  ''Goverooskie." 

This  beautiful  gull  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  birds  on  the 
wing,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  handsome  as  any  known  to  the  sight,  when 
it  rests.  It  seems  to  delight  in  favoring  these  islands  with  its  pres- 
ence, to  the  exclusion  of  other  land,  coming  here  by  tens  of  thousands 
to  breed.  Certain  it  is  that  my  specimens  testify  to  its  special 
abundance,  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  all  of  its  kind. 
The  short,  symmetrical  bill,  large  hazel  eye  with  crimson  lids,  and 
rich  coral  or  vermilion-red  legs  and  feet,  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
snowy-white  plumage  of  its  head,  neck,  lavender  back,  and  under 
parts. 

Like  Larus  glaveuSy  this  bird  remains  about  the  islands  during  the 
whole  season,  coming  on  the  cliffs  for  the  purpose  of  nest  building, 
breeding  by  the  9th  of  May  and  deserting  the  bluffs  when  the  birds 
are  fully  fledged  and  ready  for  flight,  early  in  October.  It  is  much 
more  prudent  and  cautious  than  the  auks  and  the  murres,  for  its  nests 
are  always  placed  on  nearly  inaccessible  shelves  and  points  of  mural 
walls,  so  that  seldom  can  one  be  reached,  unless  a  person  is  lowered 
down  to  it  by  a  rope  passed  over  the  cliff. 
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Nest  building  is  commenced  early  in  May,  and  completed,  generally, 
not  much  before  the  1st  of  July.  It  uses  dry  gi*ass  and  moss  cemented 
with  mud,  which  it  gathers  at  the  fresh-water  pools  and  ponds  scat- 
tered over  the  islands.  The  nest  is  solidly  and  neatly  put  up;  the 
parents  work  together  in  its  construction  most  diligently  and  amiably. 
Two  eggs  are  the  usual  number,  although  occasionally  three  will  be 
found  in  the  nest.  If  these  eggs  are  removed,  the  female  will  renew 
them,  like  the  "  arrie,"  in  the  course  of  another  week  or  ten  days.  They 
are  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common  hen^s  egg^  but  covered  with  a 
dark  gray  ground,  spotted  and  blotched  with  sepia  patches.  Once  in 
a  while  an  egg  will  have  on  the  smaller  end  a  large  number  of  suffused 
blood-red  spots.  Both  parents  assist  in  the  labor  of  incubation,  which 
lasts  a  trifle  longer  than  the  usual  time — from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
six  days.  The  chick  comes  out  with  a  pure  white  downy  coat,  a  pale 
whitish-gray  bill  and  feet,  and  rests  helplessly  in  the  nest  until  its 
feathers  grow.  During  this  period  it  is  a  comical  looking  object.  The 
natives  capture  them,  now  and  then,  to  make  pets  of,  always  having 
a  number  every  year  scattered  through  the  village,  usually  tied  by 
one  leg  to  a  stake  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  where  they  become 
very  tame;  and  it  is  not  until  fall,  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  that 
they  become  restless  and  willingly  leave  their  captivity  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  air.  This  bird  is  remarkably  constant  in  its  specific  char- 
acters. Among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  I  have 
never  observed  any  variation  in  the  coloration  of  the  bills,  feet,  or 
plumage  of  the  mature  birds,  with  one  exception.  This  is  a  variety, 
seldom  seen,  however,  in  which  the  feet  are  nearly  yellow,  or  much 
more  yellow  than  red,  and  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  black  instead  of 
heing  normally  scarlet;  there  is  also  a  dark  patch  back  of  each  eye  in 
these  odd  specimens.  The  abnormal  color  of  the  feet  is  probably  due 
to  sheer  accidental  individual  peculiarity,  while  the  eye  patch  and 
ahsence  of  bright  color  from  the  eyelids  may  depend  upon  the  season. 

82.  ColymbuB  arcticus.    Black-throated  Diver. 

When  surveying  Zapadnie,  July,  1873,  in  measuring  my  angles  on 
the  beach,  I  came  across  the  form  of  this  bird,  thrown  up,  nearly 
dead,  by  the  surf,  under  my  feet.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  upon 
the  islands,  and  I  called  the  attention  of  the  old  wiseacres  of  the  vil- 
lage to  it.  Whereupon,  after  much  deliberation  and  guttural  Aleu- 
tian vocalization,  they  informed  me  that  they  had  never  noticed  it 
before  around  the  island,  though  one  aged  man  declared  to  the  con- 
trary, and  submitted  his  minority  report  with  great  emphasis  and 
much  gravity.  At  all  events,  it  is  seldom  seen  here.  The  bird  in 
question  was  a  fine  adult  specimen,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  is  the  true  Colymbtis  arcticus  and  not  var.  pacificuSy  which 
might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

88.  Podiceps  griseigena.    Red-necked  Grebe. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  diver  above  cited,  the  present  specimen  is  a 
typical  form  rather  than  a  North  American  variety.  It  was  the  only 
specimen  seen  during  my  residence  on  the  island.  It  has,  however, 
been  observed  by  the  natives  heretofore,  though  they  affirm  that  it  is 
uncommon;  also,  a  straggler,  in  my  opinion. 

84.  Fratercula  comiciUata.    Horned  Puffin;  ''Epatka." 

My  first  impression  when  I  saw  one  of  these  odd-looking  birds,  with 
its  large  shovel-like,  lemon-yellow  and  red  bill,  as  it  sat  squatted  in 
glum  silence  on  the  rocky  cliff  perches,  was  one  of  great  amusement, 
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and  it  stared  back  at  me  in  stolid  wonder  as  I  laughed.  Of  all  birds 
in  these  latitudes,  it  seems  to  have  been  fashioned  with  a  special 
regard  to  the  fantastic  and  ludicrous.  This  mormon,  in  common  witl 
one  other  species,  M,  cirrhata,  comes  up  from  the  sea  in  the  south 
the  cliffs  of  the  islands  about  the  10th  of  May,  always  in  pairs,  nevei 
coming  singly  to  or  going  away  from  the  Pribilofs  in  flocks,  It 
makes  a  nest  of  dried  sea  ferns,  grass,  and  moss,  slovenly  laid  together, 
far  back  in  some  deep  or  rocky  crevice,  where,  when  the  egg  is  laid,  it 
is  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  cases  inaccessible;  nothin^^^ 
but  blasting  powder  would  open  a  passage  to  it  for  man.  It  has  thii 
peculiarity:  it  is  the  only  bird  on  these  islands  which  seems  to  quarre 
forever  and  ever  with  its  mate.  The  hollow  reverberations  of 
anger,  scolding,  and  vituperation  from  the  nuptial  chamber  are  th^»-e 
most  characteristic  sounds,  and  indeed  the  only  ones  that  come  fron^Kin 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  No  sympathy  need  be  expended  on  th^-  -e 
female.  She  is  just  as  big  and  just  as  violent  as  her  lord  and  mastei^::^. 
The  nest  contains  but  a  single  egg,  large,  oblong,  oval,  pure  whito^-^; 
and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  gulls,  arries,  and  choochkies,  wher^  ^n 
the  egg  is  removed  the  sea  parrot  does  not  renew  it,  but  deserts  th  .^me 
nest,  perhaps  locating  elsewhere.  The  young  chick  I  have  not  beerr  ^n 
able  to  get  until  it  becomes  fledged  and  ready  for  flight  in  August^^'t; 
then  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  its  parent.  Only  the  ab^nc^^ii^e 
of  the  auricular  plumes  can  be  noted.  The  EpaiJca  leaves  the  islan-^^d 
about  the  10th  of  September,  spending,  I  believe,  the  rest  of  the  tim^*^^^ 
at  sea.  Except  when  quarreling  in  the  nesting  caverns  this  bird  ^c^  is 
very  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  It  does  not  come  in  large  numbers 
the  islands,  for  it  breeds  everywhere  else  in  Bering  Sea  and  along 
northwest  coast  as  far  south  as  Cross  Sound.  Its  flight  is  performe- 
with  quick  and  rapid  wing  beats,  in  a  straight  and  steady  coui 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes  as  to  shape,  size,  or  plumag< 

35.  Fratercula  cirrhata.    Tufted  Puffin;  **Tawporkie." 

This  bird  comes  to  the  island  at  about  the  same  time  as  its  cousi       ^ 
just  preceding,  and  resembles  the  **Epatkie"  in  its  habits  generally*^ 
being  quite  as  conspicuous  a  domestic  scold.     It  lays  a  single  lar^^-^ 
white  egg  of  a  rounded  oval  shape.     I  was  not  able  to  see  a  newlp*^- 
hatched  chick,  owing  to  the  retired  and  inaccessible  breeding  placed-? 
for  whenever  I  could  find  an  egg  I  seized  upon  it  instantly,   n(^* 
daring  to  wait  for  the  culmination  of  hatching.     I  think  that  Walru;^ 
Islet,  if  visit.ed  frequently  during  the  close  of  the  hatching  season , 
would  afford  an  opportunity  to  study  the  young,  because  the  nests, 
which  were  the  only  ones  from  which  I  could  get  eggs,  are  more  easy 
of  access.     The  young  tawporkie  6  weeks  old  resembles  the  parents 
exactly,  only  the  bill  is  lighter  colored  and  the  plumes  on  the  head  are 
incipient.     Walrus  Islet  is  the  only  place  where  the  birds  can  be  daily 
seen  and  watched  with  satisfactory  results.     I  took  eggs  from  over 
thirty  nests  in  July.     The  natives  say  that  when  it  is  mating  its  cries 
sound  like  the  growling  of  a  bear,  as  they  issue  from  far  down  under 
the  rocks  which  cover  its  nest. 

36.  Phaleris  psittacula.    Parroquet  Auk;  ''Baillib  Brushkie." 

This  quaintly-beaked  bird  is  quite  common  on  the  Pribilof  group, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  St.  George  in  large  numbers.  It  comes  to  the 
islands  early  in  May,  mute  and  silent,  locating  its  nest  in  a  deep 
chink  or  crevice  of  some  inaccessible  cliff,  where  it  lays  a  single  egg 
and  rears  its  young.     It  is  very  quiet  and  undemonstrative  during 
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the  pairing  season,  its  only  note  being  a  low,  sonorous,  vibrating 
whistle.  Like  Simorhynchiis  cristateUus^  it  will  breed  in  company 
with  the  "ehoochkie,"  but  will  not  follow  that  lively  relative  back 
upon  the  uplands,  for  the  "baillie  brtishkie"  is  always  found  on  the 
shore  line,  and  there  only.  The  egg,  which  is  laid  upon  the  bare 
earth  or  rock,  is  pure  white,  oblong-ovate,  measuring  1^  by  2^  inches. 
To  obtain  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the  bird's  great  caution 
in  hiding  and  care  in  selecting  some  deep,  winding  crevice  in  the  face 
of  a  cliff.  At  the  entrance  to  this  nesting  cavern  the  parents  will 
sometimes  squat  down  and  sit  silently  for  hours  at  a  time  if  undis- 
turbed. It  does  not  fly  about  the  islands  in  flocks,  and  seems  to  lead 
an  unassuming,  independent  life  by  itself,  caring  nothing  for  the 
society  of  its  kind.  The  young  when  first  hatched  I  have  not  seen, 
but  by  the  10th  or  15th  of  August  they  may  be  coming  out  for  the 
first  time  from  their  secure  retreats  and  taking  to  wing  as  fully 
fledged  as  their  parents.  They  leave  the  islands  from  the  20th  of 
August  to  the  1st  of  September  and  go  out  upon  the  North  Pacific  for 
the  winter,  where  they  find  their  food,  which  consists  of  arnphipoda 
and  fish  fr>'.  I  have  never  seen  one  among  the  thousands  that  were 
around  me  on  the  islands  opening  bivalve  shells,  such  as  mussels,  as 
stated  by  a  Grerman  author.  It  feeds  at  sea,  flying  out  every  morn- 
ing and  returning  in  the  afternoon  to  its  nest  and  mate.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  puffins  nothing  else  than  dynamite,  or  similar  agency, 
could  open  the  basaltic  crevices  in  which  the  bird  hides,  and  of 
course  resort  to  this  action  would  also  destroy  the  egg.  Therefore  I 
was  not  able  to  gather  much  more  than  a  baker's  dozen  of  their 
eggs,  though  I  could  see  at  any  time  a  thousand  of  the  birds. 

37.  SimorhynchizB  criatatellus.    Crested  Auk ;  '*Canooskie." 

This  fantastic  bird,  the  plumed  knight  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  is 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  curling  crest  and  bright  crimson  bill.     It 
makes  its  appearance  in  early  May,  and  repairs  to  chinks  and  holes  in 
the  rocky  cliffs,  or  deep  down  below  a  huge  bowlder  and  rough  basaltic 
shingle,  to  deposit  its  egg  upon  the  bare  earth  or  rock,  making  no  nest 
whatever;  and  like  the  **^brushkie,"  so  well  do  these  birds  succeed  in 
secreting  their  charge,  that  although  I  was  constantly  upon  the  ground 
where  several  thousand  pairs  were  laying  I  was  unable  successfully 
to  overturn  the  rocks  under  which  they  hide,  and  get  more  than  four 
perfect  eggs,  the  sum  total  of  many  hundred  attempts.     The  note  of 
the  "canooskie"  while  mating  is  a  loud,  clanging,  honk-like  sound; 
at  all  other  seasons  they  are  as  silent  as  the  grave.    The  crested  auk 
lays  but  one  egg^  and  the  parents  take  turns,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
in  the  labor  of  hatching  and  in  that  of  feeding  their  young.     The  egg 
is  rough,  pure  white,  but  with  frequent  discolorations,  and,  compared 
with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  bird,  is  disproportionately  large.     It 
is  an  elongated  oblong-oval,  the  smaller  end  being  quite  pointed. 
Xength,  2.10;  width,  1.40.     I  have  not  seen  a  chick,  nor  could  I  get 
any  notes  upon  its  appearance  from  the  natives,  but  I  have  shot  the 
young  as  they  came  out  for  the  first  time  from  their  dark,  secure  hid- 
ing places,  full  fiedged  with  the  exception  of  their  distinctive  crest, 
l)eing  by  this  time,  the  10th  to  15th  of  August,  as  large  as  the  old  birds, 
and  of  the  same  color  and  feathering.     The  "canooskie,"  like  its 
<50U8in,  the  "choochkie,"  has  no  sexual  variation  in  size  or  plumage; 
males  and  females,  to  all  external  view,  are  precisely  alike.     The 
bright  crimson  bill  varies,  however,  considerably  in  color  and  in  its 
strength  and  curve,  the  slenderer  bill  being  confined,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  to  the  young  birds ;  some  old  ones  h^  very  pointed  beaks  also. 
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38.  Simorhynchus  pusillus.    Least,  or  Knob-billed  Auk;  *'Choochkie." 

I  take  pleasure  in  writing  the  biography  of  this  little  bird,  which  is 
the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  interesting  one  of  all  the  water 
fowl  frequenting  the  Pribilof  Islands,  for  it  comes  here  every  summer 
by  millions  to  breed.  It  is  comically  indifferent  to  the  proximity  of 
man,  and  can  be  approached  almost  within  an  arm's  length  before 
taking  flight,  sitting  squatted  upright  and  eyeing  you  with  its  peculiar 
"watch-ring"  optics,  that  wear  an  air  of  great  wisdom  combined  with 
profound  astonishment. 

Usually,  about  the  1st  or  4th  of  May  every  year,  the  "choochkie" 
makes  its  first  appearance  around  the  islands  for  the  season  in  small 
flocks  of  a  few  hundred  or  thousand,  hovering  over  and  now  and  then 
alighting  upon  the  water,  sporting  one  with  the  other  in  apparent  high 
glee,  making  an  incessant,  low,  chattering  sound ;  but  they  are  only 
the  van  to  flocks  that  by  the  1st  or  6th  of  June  have  swarmed  in  upon 
the  islands,  like  those  flights  of  locusts  which  staggered  my  credulity 
on  the  Great  Plains  of  the  West.  They  frequent  the  loose  stony  reefs 
and  bowlder  bars  on  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  cliffs  on  both  islands, 
and  what  is  most  remarkable,  they  search  out  an  area  over  5  miles 
square  of  basaltic  shingle  on  St.  George  Island,  which  lies  back  and 
over,  inland  from  the  north  shore  line.  To  the  last  position  they  come 
in  greatest  numbers.  They  make  no  nest,  but  lay  a  single  egg  far 
down  below  among  the  loose  rocks,  or  they  deposit  it  deep  within  the 
crevices  or  chinks  in  the  faces  of  the  bluffs. 

Although,  owing  to  their  immense  numbers,  they  seem  to  be  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion,  yet  they  pair  off  and  conduct  all  of  their  bill- 
ing and  cooing  down  under  the  rocks  on  the  spot  chosen  for  incuba- 
tion, making  during  this  interesting  period  a  singular  croaking  sound, 
more  like  a  '* devil's  fiddle"  than  anything  I  have  ever  heard  outside 
of  a  city's  limits. 

To  walk  over  their  breeding  grounds  at  this  season  is  highly  interest- 
ing and  most  amusing,  as  the  noise  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these 
little  birds,  which  are  directly  under  your  feet,  gives  rise  to  an  endless 
variation  of  volume  of  sound,  as  it  comes  up  from  the  stony  holes  and 
caverns  below;  while  the  birds  come  and  go,  in  and  out,  whistling 
around  your  head,  comically  blinking  and  fluttering. 

The  male  birds,  and  many  of  the  females,  regularly  leave  the  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  morning  and  go  off  to  sea,  where  they  feed  on  small 
water  shrimps  and  sea  fleas,  returning  to  their  nests  and  sitting  part- 
ners in  the  evening.  It  is  one  of  the  sights  on  St.  George,  this  early 
morning  departure  and  the  early  evening  return  of  the  myriads  of 
choochkies  to  their  nests.  The  Simorhynchus  lays  a  single  pure 
white  ei^^,y  exceedingly  variable  in  size  and  shape,  usually  oblong- 
oval,  with  the  smaller  end  pointed.  I  have  several  specimens  almost 
spherical,  and  others  drawn  out  into  an  elongated  ellipse;  but  the 
oblong  oval,  with  the  pointed  smaller  end,  is  the  prevailing  type. 
Compared  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  little  bird,  the  egg  is  exces- 
sively large.  Average  length,  1.55;  width,  1.12.  The  length  of  the 
bird,  3  inches;  width,  2  inches.  The  general  aspect  of  the  egg  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  pigeon's,  excepting  the  roughness  of  the  shell. 
The  chick  is  covered  with  a  thick,  uniform,  dark,  grayish-black  down, 
which  is  speedily  succeeded  by  feathers,  all  much  darker  than  those 
of  the  parent,  when  it  takes  its  flight  from  the  island  for  the  year,  six 
weeks  after  hatching.  Old  birds  feed  their  young  by  disgorging, 
never  cariying  anything  up  in  their  bills,  and  when  the  young  leave 
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they  ai'e  just  as  large  and  just  as  heavy  as  their  parents.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  male  bird  feeds  the  female  while 
incubating,  but  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  observation,  as  they 
are  always  hidden  from  sight  at  the  time,  and  they  can  not  be  told 
apart  by  size  or  color. 

S9.  Lorn  via  troile,  var.  calif omica.    Murre;  '*  Guillemot." 

Limited  numbera  of  the  Californian  guillemot  are  found  occasion- 
ally perched  on  the  cliffs  with  the  ari'ie.  They  can  only  be  distin- 
guished at  a  short  distance  by  a  practiced  eye,  for  they  resemble  their 
allies  so  closely  and  conform  so  strictly  to  their  habits  that  it  will  be 
but  repeating  the  description  of  the  L.  arra,  given  below,  should  I 
attempt  it.  The  largest  gathering  in  any  one  place  that  I  have  seen 
on  the  islands  of  these  birds  was  a  squad  of  about  fifty  on  the  high 
bluffs  at  St.  George,  but  they  are  generally  scattered  by  ones,  twos, 
and  threes  among  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  arra. 

40.  Lomvia  arra.    Thick-billed  Guillemot;  *'Arrie." 

This  is  the  only  egg-bird  that  has  the  slightest  economic  value  to 
man  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  bird  itself  is  in  bodily  size  a  true 
counterpart  of  our  ordinary  barnyai'd  duck,  only  it  can  not  walk  or 
even  waddle  as  the  domestic  swimmer  does.  It  lays  a  single  egg, 
large  and  very  fancifully  colored — a  bluish-green  ground,  shot  with 
dark-brown  mottlings  and  patches — ^but  exceedingly  variable  as  to 
definite  size  and  color.  The  outline  of  the  egg  is  pyriform,  sometimes 
more  acute,  again  more  ovate.  It  is  the  most  palatable  of  all  the 
varieties  found  on  the  islands,  except  the  fulmar;  and  when  perfectly 
fresh  I  can  testify  to  its  practical  equality  with  our  deservedly  prized 
hen's  eggs.  It  never  has  any  disagreeable  flavor  whatever,  for  the 
birds  feed  entirely  upon  marine  Crustacea.  I  have  never  found  any 
fish  in  their  craws. 

This  bird  is  the  true  arra  of  Pallas,  a  name  derived  undoubtedly  from 
its  striking  similarity  to  the  hai*sh  sound  uttered  by  the  bird.  It  is 
present  in  immense  multitudes,  countless  flocks,  principally  surround- 
ing St.  George  Island,  although  Walrus  Islet  is  fairly  covered  by  them. 
They  appear  very  early  in  the  season,  but  are  slow  in  laying,  not 
beginning  usually  until  the  18th  or  25th  of  June.  I  feel  quite  well 
assured  that  these  birds  do  not  migrate  far  from  Bering  Sea  during 
the  most  severe  winters,  and  in  the  milder  hyemal  seasons  numbers 
of  them  are  around  the  islands  during  the  entire  year.  They  lay  their 
eggs  upon  the  paints  and  narrow  shelves,  on  the  faces  of  the  cliff 
fronts  to  the  islands,  straddling  over  the  eggs,  side  by  side,  as  thickly 
as  they  can  crowd,  making  no  nests.  They  quarrel  desperately,  but 
not  by  scolding.  It  is  spirited  action ;  and  so  earnestly  do  they  fight, 
that  all  along  below  the  high  bluffs  of  the  north  shore  of  St.  George, 
when  I  passed  thereunder  during  the  breeding  season,  I  stepped  over 
hundreds  of  dead  birds  which  had  fallen  and  dashed  themselves  to 
death  upon  the  rocks  while  clinched  in  combat  with  their  rivals;  for 
they  seize  one  another  in  mid-air  and  hang  with  their  strong  man- 
dibles so.  savagely  to  each  other's  skin  and  feathers,  that,  with  the 
swift  whirring  of  their  powerful  wings,  they  are  blinded  to  their  peril, 
and  strike  the  earth  beneath  ere  they  realize  their  danger  and  imme- 
diate death.  Their  curious  straddling,  whereby  the  egg  is  warmed 
and  hatched,  lasts  nearly  twenty-eight  days,  and  then  the  young  comes 
out  with  a  dark,  thick  coat  of  down,  which  is  supplanted  by  the  plum- 
age and  color  of  the  old  bird  in  less  than  six  weeks.  They  are  fed  by 
the  disgorging  parents,  seemingly  without  a  moment's  intermission, 
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Sea  eogs  oe  sea  urchins  :  Toxopnbustes.— Frequently  the  natives 
have  brought  a  dish  of  sea  urchins'  viscera  for  our  table,  offering  it 
as  a  great  delicacy.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  did  more  than  taste 
it.  The  native  women  are  the  chief  hunters  for  Uchinoidcey  and  during 
the  whole  spring  and  summer  seasons  they  may  be  seen  at  both  islands 
wading  in  the  pools  at  low  water  with  their  scanty  skirts  high  up, 
eagerly  laying  possessive  hands  upon  every  ''bristling''  egg  that  shows 
itself.  They  vary  this  search  by  poking  with  a  short-handled  hook  into 
holes  and  rocky  crevices  for  a  small  cottoid  fish,  which  is  also  found  here 
at  low  water  in  this  manner.  Specimens  of  this  "  kalog,"  which  I  brought 
down,  declared  themselves  as  representatives  of  a  new  departure  from 
all  other  recognized  forms  in  which  the  seulpin  is  known  to  sport;  hence 
the  name,  generic  and  specific,  Melletes  papilio. 

The  '^sand-cake,"  Echinarachnitm  sp.,  is  also  very  common  here. 

Fine  table  crab:  Chionoecbtes.— By  the  28th  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June  a  fine  table  crab,  large,  fat,  and  sweet,  with  a  light, 
brittle  shell,  is  taken  while  it  is  skurryiug  in  and  out  of  the  lagoon  as 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  It  is  the  best-flavored  crustacean  known  to 
Alaskan  waters;  they  are  taken  nowhere  else — at  St.  Paul;  and  when 
on  St#George  I  failed  to  see  one.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  accui*acy 
of  the  season  of  running,  viz,  28th  May  to  15th  June,  inasmuch  as  that 
one  of  my  little  notebooks  on  which  this  date  is  recorded  turns  out 
missing  at  the  present  writing,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  from  mem- 
ory. The  only  economic  shellfish  which  the  islands  afford  is  embodied 
in  the  Chioncpcetes  opilio(l).  The  natives  afi&rm  the  existence  of  mus- 
sels here  in  abundance  when  the  Pribilof  group  was  first  discovered, 
but  now  only  a  /^mall  sui)ply  of  inferior  size  and  quantity  is  to  be  found. 

Marine  skeleton  makers:  Beautiful  work  op  sea  fleas.— 
The  service  which  swarms  of  Amphidou8  crustaceans  rendered  me  in 
cleaning  the  bones  of  birds,  fish,  and  even  seals,  can  not  be  too  highly 
eulogized.  Only  in  that  small  bight,  however,  known  as  the  "Cove," 
near  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  could  I  get  the  work  done,  because  at  no 
other  spot  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  was  the  sea  water  quiet  enough.  By 
taking  common  hard-bread  boxes,  which  the  C/Ompany's  agent  gave  me 
from  the  store,  and  substituting  a  slatted  cover,  I  would,  by  rock 
ballastibg,  sink  this  with  fifteen  or  twenty  bird  carcasses  in  the  water 
here  at  low  tide.  When  a  single  flow  and  ebb  had  taken  place  I  had 
the  box  taken  promptly  out,  never  failing  to  find  every  skeleton  per- 
fectly polished,  yet  entirely  articulated.  The  most  delicate  bones  in  a 
fish's  head  or  fins  were  intact.  The  strong  food  which  the  blubber  of 
the  seal  carcasses  affords  acts  so  as  to  gorge  and  stupefy  these  little 
ghouls  of  the  ocean,  for  I  did  not  succeed  well  at  all  with  such  attempts. 
The  bones  of  CaUorhinus  would  have  to  lay  submerged  in  the  cove  for 
weeks,  sometimes,  ere  they  were  eaten  free  of  flesh,  fat,  etc.;  then, 
when  taken  out,  they  would  be  sadly  discolored  by  the  salt  water, 
turned  black  and  dingy  in  streaks  and  sections. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PLANTS. 

The  principal  vegetation  of  the  Pribilof  aROUP:  Absence 
OF  TREES. — That  8i)ruce  trees  can  be  made  to  live  transplanted  from 
indigenous  localities  to  the  barren  slopes  of  the  Aleutisin  Islands  has 
been  demonstrated;  but  in  living,  these  trees  scarcely  grow  to  any 
appreciable  degree.  Evergreens  were  transferred  to  Unalaska  when 
Veniaminov  was  at  work  there  in  1830-1835.  They  are  still  standing 
and  keep  green,  yet  the  change  which  such  a  long  lapse  of  time  should 
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produce  "by  growth  has  been  as  diMcult  to  determine  as  it  is  to  find  evi- 
dence of  increased  altitnde  to  the  mountains  around  them  since  these 
Sitkan  trees  vrere  planted,  with  pious  hope,  at  their  feet  fifty  years  ago. 
Tliough  I  ca.n  readily  understand  why  the  salmon  berries  of  IJnalaska 
slionld  not  cLo  well  on  the  seal  islands  (still  I  think  they  would  at  the 
Garden  Cove  of  St.  George),  nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  whortleber- 
ries of  tbat  section  would  thrive  at  many  places  if  carefully  transplanted 
totbese  localities,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Cemetery  EidgeatZapadnie, 
the  sontliern  slopes  of  Telegraph  Hill,  and  eastern  fall  of  Tolstoi  Penin- 
sula down  to  the  shore  of  the  lagoon.    They  might  also  do  well  set  out 
at  picked  places  about  the  Big  Lake  and  on  Northeast  Point,  around 
the  little  lake  thereon.    If  these  bushes  really  throve  here  they  would 
l>e  the  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
theUnalaska  whortleberry  is  an  exceeding  pleasant,  juicy  fruit,  large 
and  well  abdapted  for  canning  and  preserving.    Having  less  sunshine 
bere  than  at  lUoolook,  it  may  not  ripen  up  as  well  flavored,  but  would, 
I  think,  succeed.    The  roots  of  the  plants,  when  brought  up  from  Una 
laska  in  April  or  early  May,  should  be  kept  moist  by  wet  moss  wrap- 
pings from  the  moment  they  are  first  taken  up  until  they  are  reset, 
with  tbe  tops  well  pruned  back,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    The  experi- 
ment is  stirely  worth  all  the  trouble  of  making,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
nndertaken. 

Thk  chabactbristic  "talneek:"  Salix. — The  only  suggestion 
of  a  tree  found  growing  on  the  Pribilof  group  is  the  hardy  "talneek"  or 
creeping  willow;  there  are  three  species  of  the  genus  Salix  found  here, 
viz,  reticulata,  polar  is,  and  arctiea;  tbe  first  named  is  the  most  common 
and  of  largest  growth ;  it  progresses  exactly  as  a  cucumber  vine  does 
in  onr  gardens ;  as  soon  as  it  has  made  from  the  seed  a  sprout  of  6  inches 
or  a  foot  upright  from  the  soil,  then  it  droops  over  and  crawls  along 
prostrate  upon  the  earth,  rocks,  and  sphagnum;  some  of  the  largest 
talneek  trunks  will  measure  8  or  10  feet  in  decumbent  length  along  the 
gronnd,  and  are  as  large  around  the  stump  as  an  average  wrist  of  man. 
The  nsual  size,  however,  is  very,  very  much  less,  while  the  stems  of 
Polaris  and  arctiea  scarcely  ever  reach  the  diameter  of  a  pencil  case,  or 
tbe  procumbent  length  of  2  feet. 

Although  Ruhus  cJiamcemoriis  is  a  tree  shrub,  and  is  found  here  very 
commonly  distributed,  yet  it  grows  such  a  slender,  diminutive  bush, 
that  it  gives  no  thought  whatever  of  its  being  anything  of  the  sort. 
Tbe  herbs,  grasses,  and  ferns  tower  above  it  on  all  sides. 

Familiar  and  lovely  FLOWEBiNa  plants. — Perhaps  no  one  plant 
that  flowers  on  the  seal  islands  is  more  conspicuous  or  abundant  than 
is  tbe  Sa^ifraga  oppositifolia;  it  rises  over  all  loc^alities,  rank  and  tall 
in  rich  locations,  to  stems  scarcely  1  inch  high  on  the  thm,  poor  soil 
of  bill  summits  and  sides;  densely  cespitose,  with  leaves  all  imbricated 
in    4  rows;  and  flowers  almost  sessile.     I  think  that  at  least   10 
well-defined  species  of  this  order,  Saxi/ragacew  exist  on  the  Pribilof 
group.     The  Ranunculacew  are  not  so  numerous;  but,  still,  a  buttercup 
growing  in  every  low  8lox)e,  where  you  may  chance  to  wander,  is  always 
H  pleasant  reminder  of  pastures  at  home;  and,  also,  a  suggestion  of  the 
farm  is  constantly  made  by  the  luxuriant  inflorescence  of  the  wild  mus- 
tard, Crud/eree.    The  chickweed,  Caryophyllacce,  is  well  rei)resented, 
and   also  the  familiar  dandelion.  Taraxacum  palustre.    The  lichens, 
Thallophytes,  and  the  mosses,  Musci,  are  in  their  greatest  exuberance 
variety  and  beauty  here;  and  myriads  of  yellow  poppies,  Papaveracw, 
are  nodding  their  graceful  heads  in  the  sweeping  of  the  wind — they  are 
the  first  flowers  to  bloom,  and  the  last  to  fade. 
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Precautions  necessary  to  successful  botanical  work. — If 
the  following  hints  will  serve  to  save  the  next  collection  of  botanical 
specimens  that  may  be  gathered  on  these  islands,  it  is  not  superfluous 
to  print  them  here.  Let  the  collector  take  a  large  amount  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  a  small  room  all  to  himself;  in  the  center  of  this  apartment 
place  a  little  stove,  with  an  *•  organ''  pipe;  then  fit  up  a  series  of  broad 
library  shelves  around  the  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  upon  these 
shelves  he  will  be  enabled,  aided  by  a  low,  steady  fire,  to  dry  the 
intensely  juicy  legnminosap,  and  several  other  exceedingly  thick  and 
watery  stemmed  plants  so  peculiar  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  thus  save 
their  color,  and  prevent  them  from  turning  bla<;k;  a  little  fire  must  be 
kept  in  the  room  all  the  time  that  the  collection  is  in  the  process  of 
curing,  and  also  after  it  is  ready  for  use,  ere  leaving  the  islands. 
When  shipped  it  should  be  hung  up,  well  boxed,  in  the  fire  room  of  the 
steamer,  or  else,  if  the  voyage  happens  to  be  unusually  foggy  and  dila- 
tory, it  will  sweat  in  the  hold,  or  cabin  even,  and  be  entirely  destroyed 
before  Ban  Francisco  is  reached.  I  give  these  remarks  advisedly  and 
feelingly,  for  I  lost  the  result  of  a  hard  season's  work  in  this  line  of 
collection.  By  not  appreciating  these  desiderata,  another  naturalist 
may  come  here  as  I  did,  be  charmed  with  the  flora,  as  well  as  the  fauna, 
and  after  gathering  hundreds  of  specimens  at  the  expense  of  weary 
weeks  of  constant  tramping,  lose  them  all. 

Courtesies  extended  to  naturalists. — The  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  afforded  me  every  facility  that  I  had  the  ingenuity  to  ask 
for — giving  me  the  unrestricted  use  of  their  men,  their  buildings,  and 
their  experience.  Had  it  been  the  direct  labor  of  the  company  instead 
of  that  in  which  I  was  engaged,  1  could  not  have  had  more  attention 
paid  to  me  and  my  pursuits.  They  stand  ready  to  do  as  much  again 
for  any  other  accredited  naturalist  who  may  follow  in  my  path  over  the 
Pribilof  Islands  while  they  have  control;  this  they  will  possess  for 
nearly  another  decade  hence. 

VBNLIMINOV    ON    THE    RUSSIAN    SEAL  INDUSTRY  AT  THE  PRIBILOF 

ISLANDS. 

[Translated  by  the  aatbor  from  Veniaminov'B  Zapieskle.  etc.,  St^  Petersburfc,  1842,  vol.  ii,  pp.  568.*] 

Indiscriminate  slaughter  dy  the  first  discoverers. — From 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  up  to  1805  (or,  that  is, 
until  the  time  of  the  arrival  in  America  of  General  Resanov),  the  taking 
of  fur  seals  on  both  islands  progressed  without  count  or  lists,  and  with- 
out responsible  heads  or  chiefs,  because  then  (1787  to  1805,  inclusive) 
there  were  a  number  of  companies,  represented  by  as  many  agents  or 
leaders,  and  all  of  them  vied  with  each  other  in  taking  as  many  as  they 
could  before  the  killing  was  stopped.  After  this,  in  1806  and  1807, 
there  were  no  seals  taken,  and  nearly  all  the  people  were  removed  to 
Unalaska. 

Partial  check  ordered. — In  1808  killing  was  again  commenced; 
but  the  people  in  this  year  were  allowed  to  kill  only  on  St.  George.  On 
St.  Paul  hunters  were  not  permitted  this  year  or  the  next.  It  was  not 
until  the  fourth  year  after  this  that  as  many  as  half  the  number  pre 
viously  taken  were  annually  killed.  From  this  time  (St.  George  1808, 
and  St.  Paul  1810)  up  to  1822,  taking  fur  seals  progressed  on  both 
islands  without  economy  and  with  slight  circumspection,  as  if  there 
was  a  race  in  killing  for  the  most  skins.    Cows  were  taken  in  the  drives 


^  The  italics  are  mine,  and  my  translation  is  nearly  literal,  aa  might  be  inferred  by 
the  idiom  here  and  there. — H.  W.  E. 
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and  killed,  and  were  also  driven  from  the  rookeries  to  places  where  they 
were  Blaaghtered. 

It  was  only  in  1822  that  G.  Moorayvev  (governor^  ordered  that  young 
seals  should  be  spared  every  year  for  breeiding,  and  from  that  time  there 
were  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  instead  of  40,000  to  50,000,  which 
Moorayvev  ordered  to  be  spared  in  four  successive  years,  no  more  than 
8,000  to  10,000.  Since  this,  G.  Chestyahkov,  chief  ruler  after  Mooray- 
vev, estimated  that  from  the  increase  resulting  from  the  legislation  of 
Moorayvev,  which  was  so  honestly  carried  out  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
that  in  these  four  years  the  seals  on  St.  Paul  had  increased  to  double 
their  previous  number,  (that)  he  could  give  an  order  which  increased 
the  number  to  be  annually  slain  to  40,(1^;  and  this  last  order  or  course 
directed  for  these  islands,  demanded  as  many  seals  as  could  be  got; 
but  with  all  possible  exertion  hardly  28,000  were  obtained. 

Poor  sssults. — After  this,  when  it  was  most  plainly  seen  that  the 
seals  were,  on  account  of  this  wicked  killing,  steadily  growing  less  and 
less  in  number,  the  directions  were  observed  for  greater  caution  in  kill- 
ing the  grown  seals  and  young  females,  which  came  in  with  the  droves 
of  killing  seals,  and  to  endeavor  to  separate,  if  possible,  these  from 
those  which  should  be  slain. 

Pabtiai.  checks  again  ORDERED.-T-But  all  this  hardly  served  to 
do  more  than  keep  the  seals  at  one  figure  or  number,  and  hence  did 
not  cause  an  increase.  Finally,  in  1834,  the  governor  of  the  company, 
upon  the  clear  (or  *'^ handsome^)  argument  of  Baron  Wrangel,  which 
was  placed  before  him,  resolved  to  make  new  regulations  respecting 
them,  to  take  effect  in  the  same  year  (1834),  and,  following  this,  on  the 
island  of  St.  Paul  only  4,000  were  killed,  instead  of  12,000. 

On  the  island  of  St.  George  the  seals  were  allowed  to  rest  in  1826 
and  1827y  and  since  that  time  greater  caution  and  care  have  been 
observed,  and  headmen  or  foremen  have  kept  a  careful  count  of  the 
killing. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  anxiety  or  care  as  to  the  preservation 
of  the  seal  life  began  until  1805  (i.  e.,  with  the  united  companies). 

It  is  farther  evident  that  all  half  measures,  seen  or  not  seen,  were 
Qsefal  no  longer,  as  they  only  served  to  preserve  a  small  portion  of  the 
sesd  life,  and  only  the  last  step  (1834)  with  the  present  people  or  inhab- 
itants has  proved  of  benefit.    And  if  such  regulations  of  the  company 
continue  for  fifteen  years  (i.  e.,  until  1849),  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
then  the  seal  life  will  be  attracted  quite  rapidly,  under  the  careful  direc- 
tion of  headmen,  so  that  in  quite  a  short  time  a  handsome  yield  may  be 
taken  every  year.    In  connection  with  this  subject,  if  the  company  are 
moderate  and  these  regulations  are  carried  out,  the  seal  life  will  serve 
them  and  be  depended  upon,  as  shown  in  this  volume,  Table  No.  2. 

Ideas  of  the  old  natives. — Nearly  all  the  old  men  think  and 
assert  that  the  seals  which  are  spared  every  year  (^^zapooskat  Jcotov% 
i.  e.,  those  which  have  not  been  killed  for  several  years,  are  truly  of 
little  use  for  breeding,  lying  about  as  if  they  were  outcasts  or  disfran- 
<;bised.  About  these  seals,  they  show  that  after  the  seals  were  spared, 
they  were  always  less  than  they  should  be,  as,  for  instance,  on  the.island 
of  St.  George,  after  two  years  of  saving  or  sparing  of  6,500  seals,  in  the 
first  year  they  got,  instead  of  10,000  or  8,000,  as  expected,  only  4,778. 

Why  the  seals  diminished. — But  this  diminution,  which  is  shown 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  is  due  to  wrong  and  injustice,  because 
it  would  not  have  been  otherwise  with  any  kind  of  animals — even  cat- 
tle would  have  been  exterminated — because  a  great  many  here  think 
and  count  that  the  seal  mother  brings  forth  her  young  in  her  third 
year,  i.  e.,  the  next  two  years  after  her  own  birth.    As  it  ia  well  dio^w 
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here,  the  spared  seals  {^^zapooskie^^)  were  not  more  than  3  years  old, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  possible  to  discern  the  correct  and  true  num- 
bers as  they  really  were.  Taking  the  females  killed  by  the  people, 
together  with  all  the  seals  which  were  purposely  spared,  it  was  seen 
that  the  seal  mothers  did  not  begin  to  bear  earlier  than  the  fifth  year 
of  their  lives.    Illustrative  of  this  is  the  following: 

(a)  On  the  island  of  St.  George,  after  the  first  ^^zapooka,"  in  1828, 
the  killing  of  5year-old  seals  was  continued  gradually  up  to  five  times 
as  many  as. at  first  With  those  of  5  years  old  the  killing  stopped. 
Then  next  year  twelve  times  as  many  6-year-olds  were  observed  on  the 
islands,  as  compared  with  their  number  of  the  last  year,  and  with  or  in 
the  seventh  year  came  seven  times  as  many.  This  shows  that  females 
born  in  1828  did  not  begin  to  bear  young  until  their  fifth  year,  and 
become  with  young  accordingly;  that  the  large  ones  did  not  appear  or 
come  in  six  years  ^from  1828),  as  is  evident,  for  in  the  fifth  year  all  the 
females  did  not  bring  forth. 

(b)  It  is  known  that  the  male  seals  can  not  become  ^^seecatchies" 
(adult  bulls)  earlier  than  their  fifth  or  sixth  year.  FoUowing  this,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  female  bears  earlier  than  the  fourth  year. 

(c)  If  the  male  seal  can  not  become  a  bull  ('^  seecatchie")  earlier  than 
the  fifth  year,  then,  as  Buffon  remarks,  '^animals  can  live  seven  times 
the  length  of  the  period  required  for  their  maturity,"  therefore  a  "see- 
catch"  can  not  live  less  than  thirty  years,  and  a  female  not  less  than 
twenty-eight.* 

Veniaminov's  belief  that  females  can  not  beab  YOUNa 
UNTIL  FOUR  TEARS  OLD. — Taking  the  opinion  of  Buffon  for  ground  in 
saying  that  animals  do  not  come  to  their  full  maturity  until  one-seventh 
of  their  lives  has  passed,  it  goes  also  to  prove  that  the  female  seal  can 
not  bear  young  before  her  fourth  year. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  fact  that  female  seals  do  not  begin  to  bear 
young  before  their  fifth  year,  i.  e.,  the  next  four  years  afber  the  one  of 
their  birth,  and  not  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  rule,  but  the  exception.  To  make  it  more  apparent  that  females 
can  not  bear  young  in  their  third  year,  consider  2-year-old  females,  and 
compare  them  with  "seecatchie"  (adult  bulls)  and  cows  (adult  females), 
and  it  will  be  evident  to  all  that  this  is  impossible. 

Do  the  females  bear  young  every  year;  and  how  often  in  their  lives 
do  they  bring  forth! 

His  doubts  on  the  subject. — To  settle  this  question  is  very  diffi- 
cult, for  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  observations  upon  their  move- 
ments; but  I  think  that  the  females,  in  their  younger  years  (or  prime,) 
bring  forth  every  year,  and  as  they  get  older,  every  other  year.  Thus, 
according  to  people  accustomed  to  them,  they  may  each  bring  forth  in 
their  whole  lives  from  10  to  15  young,  and  even  more.  This  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  never  (except  in  one  year,  1832)  have  an 
excessive  number  of  females  been  seen  without  youug;  that  cows  not 
pregnant  hardly  ever  come  to  the  Pribilof  Islands;  that  such  females 
can  not  be  seen  every  year.    As  to  how  large  a  number  of  females  do 

1  ThiB  remark  is  snetained  by  the  observation  of  old  men,  and  especiaUy  by  one 
of  the  best  CreoleS;  Shlesneekov,  who  was  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  1817.  and  who 
knows  of  one  '^seecatch^'  (known  by  a  bald  head),  which  in  that  time  had  already 
a  large  herd  of  cows  or  females,  snrronnded  and  bunted  by  a  like  nnmber  of  females 
and  strong,  savage  old  bulls;  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  thought  that  this  bull  did 
not  get  his  growth  until  his  fifth  year,  and  at  this  time  he  coiud  not  have  been  less 
than  10  years  old.  And  this  same  bull  came  every  vear  to  the  island  and  the  same 
place  for  fifteen  years  in  snccession,  up  to  1832,  ana  it  was  only  in  the  later  years 
that  his  harem  grew  smaller  and  smaller  iu  number. 
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not  bear,  according  to  the  opinions  and  personal  observations  of  the 
old  people,  the  following  may  be  depended  upon  with  confideuce:  Not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  mature  or  ^'eft'ective"  females  are  without 
young.  But  to  avoid  erroneous  impressions  or  conflicting  statements 
between  others  and  myself,  I  have  had  but  one  season  ("trayt")  in 
which  to  personally  observe  and  consider  the  multiplication  of  seals. 

His  thoughts  on  bieth  op  pups. — There  is  one  more  very  impor- 
tant question  in  the  consideration  of  the  breeding  or  the  increase  of 
seals,  and  that  is,  of  the  number  of  young  seals  born  in  one  year,  how 
many  are  males;  and  is  the  number  of  males  always  the  same  in  pro- 
portion to  the  females? 

Judging  irom  the  **holluschickie^'  accumulated  from  the  *'zapoo8ka" 
in  1822-1824  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  1826-27  on  the  island  of 
St.  George,  the  number  of  young  males  was  widely  variable;  for 
example,  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in  three  years,  11,000  seals  were 
spared,  and  in  the  following  three  years  there  were  killed  7,000,  i.  e., 
about  two-thirds  of  the  number  saved;  opposed  to  this,  on  the  island 
of  St.  George,  from  8,500  seals  spared  in  two  years,  less  than  3,000 
were  taken — hardly  one  third. 

Why  this  irregularity!  Why  should  more  young  males  be  bom  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  less?  Or  why  should  there  be  years  in  which 
many  cows  do  not  bear  young! 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  people  here,  I  think  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  seals  born  every  year,  half  are  males  and  as  many  females  (i.  e., 
the  other  half). 

Table  No.  I:  Its  use. — To  demonstrate  the  above-mentioned  con- 
ditions of  seal  life,  the  Table  No.  I  has  been  formed  of  the  number  of 
seals  annually  killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  from  1817  to  1838  (when 
this  work  was  ended). 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that — 

1.  No  single  successive  year  presents  a  good  number  of  seals  killed, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year;  the  number  is  always  less. 

2.  The  annual  number  of  seals  killed  was  not  in  a  constant  ratio. 

3.  And,  therefore,  in  the  regular  hunting  season  there  is  less  need  or 
occasion,  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  to  demand  the  whole  seal  kind. 

4.  Fewer  seals  were  killed  in  those  years,  generally,  following  a  pre- 
vious year  in  which  there  were  larger  numbers  of  the  "holluschickie;" 
that  is,  when  the  young  males  were  not  completely  destroyed,  and 
more  were  killed  when  the  number  of  '^holluschickie"  was  less. 

5.  The  number  of  "holluschickie"  is  a  true  register  or  showing  of  the 
number  of  seals;  i.  e.,  if  the  ^^holluschickie"  increase  and  exist  like 
the  young  females,  and  conversely. 

6.  "HoUuschickie'' break  from  the  (common)  herd  and  gather  by 
themselves  no  earlier  than  the  third  year,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
spared  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  the  latter  from 
1822-1824  to  1835-1837,  inclusive;  the  former  from  1826-27. 

7.  The  number  of  seals  killed  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  after  two 
years  ('^  zapooska")  was  resumed,  and  gradually  increased  to  five  times 
as  many. 

8.  In  the  fifth  year  from  the  first ''  zapooska"  (or  saving)  it  became 
possible  to  count  or  reckon  on  the  number  remaining,  and  6-year-olds 
l»egan  to  appear  twelve  times  as  numerous,  and  7-year-olds  came  in 
immbers  sevenfold  greater  than  their  previous  small  number;  and, 
therefore,  the  number  of  3-year-old  seals  was  quite  constant. 

9.  If  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  in  1826-27,  the  seals  had  not  had 
this  rest  ('^  zapooska"),  and  the  killing  had  been  continued,  even  at  the 
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diminished  ratio  of  one-eighth,  in  1840  or  1842  there  would  not  have 
been  a  single  seal  left,  as* appears  by  the  fbllowing  table: 


1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 


Seals. 
5,500 
4,400 
3,520 
2,816 
2,468 
2,160 
1,890 
1,554 


1833. 
1834, 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 


Seal.o. 

1,360 

1,190 

1,040 

850 

700 

580 

500 

400 


10.  Results  of  the  ''  zapooska". — Folio  wing  two  years  of  «'zapoo- 
ska"  (saving),  the  seal  life  is  enhanced  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  company  in  the  time  of  "  zapooskov  "  (al)out 
8,500)  is  made  good  in  the  long  run.  The  case  may  be  thus  stated:  ir 
the  company  had  not  spared  the  seals  in  1826-27  they  would  have 
received,  from  1826  to  1838  (twelve  years),  no  more  than  24,000,  but 
by  making  this  zapooska  regulation  for  two  years,  they  got*  in  ten 
years  31,576,  and,  beyond  this,  they  can  yet  take  16,000  without  another^ 
or  any,  zapooska.  ' 

11.  And  in  this  case,  where  such  an  insignificant  number  of  seals 
was  spared  on  Sti  George  (about  8,500),  and  in  such  a  short  time  (two 
years),  the  result  was  at  once  significant  every  year;  that  is,  three 
times  more  appeared  than  the  number  spared.  The  result,  therefore, 
must  be  large  annually  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  last  orders  or  directions  of  the  governor,  already  four  years  of 
saving  have  been  in  force,  in  which  time  over  30,000  seals  have  been 
left  for  breeding. 

On  this  account,  and  in  conformity  with  the  above,  I  here  present  a 
table,  a  prophecy  of  the  seals  that  are  to  come  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
fipom  7,060  seals  saved  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  1835. 

On  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  direction  of  the  governor,  a  "  zapoosk^ 
or  saving  was  made  of  12,700  seals;  that  is,  before  the  year  1834  there 
were  kiUed  12,700  seals,  and  on  the  following  year,  if  this  saving  had 
not  been  made,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  no  more 
than  12,200  seals  would  or  could  have  been  taken  from  the  islands,  it 
being  thought  that  this  number  (12,200)  was  only  one  twenty  fifth  of 
the  whole ;  but  instead  of  killing  12,200,  only  4,052  were  taken,  leaving  in 
1836,  for  breeding,  8,118  fresh  young  seals,  males  and  females,  together. 

In  making  this  hypothetical  table  of  seals  that  are  to  come,  I  take 
the  average  killing,  that  is,  one-eighth  part,  and  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  number  of  saved  seals  will  not  be  less  than  7,060. 

In  the  number  of  7,060  seals  we  can  calculate  upon  3,600  females; 
that  is,  a  slight  majority  of  males.  With  the  new  females  born  under 
this  "zapooska"  I  place  half  of  those  born  the  first  year,  and  so  on. 

Females,  in  the  twelve  or  eighteen  years  next  after  their  birth,  must 
become  less  in  number  from  natural  causes,  and  by  the  twenty-second 
year  of  their  lives  they  must  be  quite  useless  for  breeding. 

Of  the  number  of  seals  which  may  be  born  during  the  next  four  years 
of  " zapooska,"  or  longer,  we  may  take  half  for  females.  This  number  is 
included  in  thetable,  and  the  males,  or  "  hollu8chlckie,"make  up  the  total. 

Table  No.  II:  Its  showing. — From  the  Table  II  observe  that — ^ 

1.  Old  females,  that  is,  those  which  in  1835  were  capable  of  bearing 

^ITie  reader,  in  fonowing  the  calculations  of  the  Bishop^  as  exhibited  by  this 

table,  must  not  forget  to  bear  in  mind,  aa  he  runs  it  over,  that  it  is  arranged  with 

a  sliding  scale  of  increase  that  counts  steadily  down  from  1840  to  1849;  and  also 

a  sliding  down  scale  of  decrease,  by  reason  of  natural  death  rates,  that  works  steadily 

across  tbeae  Ggnrea  of  increase  jnst  specified. — H.  W.  £. 
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young,  in  1850  mast  be  canceled  (minns).    They  probably  die  in  pro- 
portion of  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  every  year. 

2.  For  the  first  four  years  of  "zapooska,''  until  the  new  females  begin 
to  bear,  their  number  will  be  generally  less. 

3.  A  constant  number  of  seals  will  continue  during  the  first  six  years 
of  their  "zapooska;"  in  twelve,  these  seals  will  double;  iu  fourteen 
years  they  will  have  increased  threefold;  and  after  fifteen  years  of  this 
"zapooska"  or  saving  of  7,060,  in  the  first  year,  24,000  may  be  taken 
from  them;  in  the  second,  28,000;  in  the  third,  32,000;  in  the  fourth, 
36,000;  in  the  fifth,  41,000;  thus  in  five  years  more  than  160,000  can  be 
taken.  Then,  under  the  supervision  of  persons  who  will  see  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  seals  be  steadily  spared,  32,000  may  be  taken  every  year  for 
a  long  time. 

4.  Moreover,  from  the  production  of  fifteen  years'  '*  zapooska"  there 
can  be  t^ken  from  60,000  to  70,000  "holluschickie,''  which,  together  with 
160,000  seals,  makes  230,000. 

5.  If  this  ^< zapooska"  for  the  next  fifteen  years  is  not  made  for  the 
seal  life  diminution  will  certainly  ensue,  and  all  this  time,  with  all 
possible  efibii},  no  more  than  50,000  seals  will  be  taken. 

Here  it  should  be  said  that  this  hypothetical  table  of  the  probable 
increase  of  seals  is  made  on  the  supposition  of  the  decrease  of  females, 
and  an  average  is  taken  accordingly.  Furthermore,  on  the  island  of 
St  Paul,  in  1836-37,  instead  of  7,900  seals  being  killed,  but  4,860  were 
taken.  Hence  it  follows  that  these  1,500  females  thus  saved  in  two 
years,  and  which  are  omitted  from  the  table,  will  also  make  a  very  sig- 
nificant addition  to  the  incoming  seals.^ 

Table  I,  Part  U. — BUhop  Veniaminov'i  Zapieska,  etc.,  showing  the  seal  catch  during 
ike  period  of  gradual  diminution  of  life  on  the  islands,  from  1817  down  to  18S7. 


Taken  from— 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

St  Paul  Inland 

St.  George  Island. . . 

47.860 
12.328 

45,932 

13,924 

1 

40,300 
11,925 

39,700 
10, 520 

35,750 
9,245 

28,150   24,100 
8,  819     5, 773 

19,850 
5,550 

24,600 
5,500 

23.250 
(a) 

17,750 
1,950 

Total 

eO,  188 

59,856 

52,225 

50.220 

44.995 

:M  460'  29.873 

25.400 

30,100 

23,250   19.700 

Taken  from— 

1 

1828. 

18,450 
4,778 

1829. 

17,15 
3,66 

1830 

• 

1831. 

12,950 
3,084 

1832.        1833.    1    1634.        1835. 

1               1 

1836. 

4,040 
2,550 

1837. 

1 

8i.Panl  Island 

Si.  George  Island . . .  1 

1 

0  15.200 

1  2,834 

1 

13,150;     1 
3,296 

3,200 
3, 212 

6,412 

12,700       4,052 
3. 051       2, 528 

4,220 
2,582 

Total 

23,228 

20,81 

1     18. 031 

16.  oai 

16  ilfi:     1 

15, 751       6.  f>80 

6,590 

6,802 

1 

a  Left  to  breed. 

Grand  total  for  St.  Paul  Island 464,259 

Grand  total  for  St.  George  Island 114,665 

Total  catch  during  nineteen  years  of  diminution 578,924 

^I  translate  this  chapter  of  Veniaminov's  Avithoat  abridgment,  although  it  is  full 
of  errors,  to  show  that  while  the  Rassians  gave  this  matter  evidently  mucli  thought 
at  headquarters,  yet  they  failed  to  send  someone  ou  to  the  ground,  who,  by  first  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  seals  from  close  observation  of  their  lives, 
should  then  be  fitted  to  prepare  rules  aud  regulations  founded  upon  this  knowledge. 
These  suggestions  of  Veniaminov  were,  however,  a  vast  improvement  on  the  work  as 
it  was  Gondneted,  and  they  were  adopted  at  once;  but  it  was  not  until  1845  that  the 
great  importance  of  never  disturbing  the  breeding  seals  was  recognized. — H.  W.  £. 
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From  this  table  behold  that — 

(a)  Every  fifteen  years,  from  3,600  females,  there  can  be  received  in 
sixteen  years  24,700  seals;  in  sixteen  years  still  more;  and  iii  twenty 
years  41,640. 

(b)  In  the  twenty-first  year  the  incomes  begin  to  diminish,  provided 
that  if  in  the  meantime,  or  the  following  sixteen  years,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  seals  are  not  left  to  breed;  and  if  every  year  a  known 
number  are  left  to  br^d,  then  in  all  following  years  the  yield  will  never 
be  less  than  20,000  every  year. 

Table  m. — CaUmlatiom  as  to  the  taking  of  the  ieals  on  the  island  of  St,  George,  made 
up  from  two  years,  and  based  upon  that  experience.     {1827-28,) 


Year. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4.         5. 

6.          7. 

8. 

B.        10. 

11. 

12. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. ,  1830.    1831.    1832.    1833. 

1            1                       \ 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1.— 1B26 

2,200 

1 

450       700       70A 

700 

7on 

700 
600 
100 

700 

l-lg27 

Breedinff . 

2.0fi0 

( 

360 

600 
550 

600       600 
400       2.(W) 

000 

1—1828 

LiKht..r.. !.'..... 

l.TOO 

1,566  1,266  i,666     706 

50 

1  700 

Females 

1.450   1,760 

l.»)n 

i.iun 

1.400 
1,500 

1,350 

HoUaschickie 

2.200 

2,050 

1,600 

1,500   1,200 

1,760  1,800   1,700   1,500 

1,1 

1,400 

Total 

2,200 

2,050 

1,600 

1,500   1,200 

1,450   3,520  ,3,650 

1 

3,400   3,050 

1 

2,900 

2,750 

A  grand  total  of  28,270  seala. 

The  actual  taking  of  seals  was  as  follows: 


Seals. 

In  1828 4,778 

In  1829 3,661 

In  1830 2,834 

In  1831 :...  3,084 

In  1832 8,296 

In  1833 3,212 


Seals. 


In  1834 , 3,051 

In  1835 2,528 

In  1836 2,550 

In  1837 2,682 

Total 31,576 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  1838  my  calculation  makes 
a  yield  of  29^270  seals;  while  the  actual  result  was  31,576;  making  a 
difference  of  2,306. 

The  difference  determines  that  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  table 
is  based  is  correct. 


VBNIAMINOV'S    AOOOTJNT    OP    THE    DISCOVERY   OF    THE    PBIBILOP 

ISLANDS.* 

Location  and  discovery. — Under  the  name  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
are  known  two  small  islands  lying  in  Bering  Sea,  between  56^  and  57^ 
north  latitude,  and  168^  and  170^  west  longitude. 

Stoorman  O.  Pribilof,  who  had  been  on  the  American  Coast  for  some 
time  and  observed  the  indications  of  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  became  con- 
vinced of  their  existence;  and  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his 
company  Anally  induced  him  to  attempt  their  discovery.  •  •  •  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  navigators  of  that  region.    •    •    • 

*  Translated,  hy  the  anthor,  from  Bishop  Innocent  Veniaminov's  work,  '^Zapiceka 
ob  Oatrovah  Oonahlaehkenskaho  Otdayla;/'  St.  Petersburg,  1840.  The  only  Rassiau 
treatise  upon  the  subject  found.  Those  selections  most  pertinent  to  the  subject  are 
introdaced  above  in  my  translation.  The  italics  are  mine,  and  explanatory. — 
H.  W.  £. 
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For  a  long  time  he  was  in  close  vicinity  to  one  of  the  islands  subse- 
quently named  after  him,  but  three  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  get 
a  sight  of  the  same  through  the  surrounding  fog.  At  last  fate  or  good 
fortune,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  an  enterprisiug  man^  raised  the 
curtain  of  the  fog,  and  the  eastern  headland  of  the  island  (Tof^toiJlfee^) 
nearest  to  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  rose  up  before  the  navigators,  fill- 
ing them  with  inexpressible  joy.  This  island  was  named  by  them,  after 
their  ship,  St.  George,  The  "predovchik"  (or  leader)  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Yealeem  Popov,  with  all  the  hunters  on  the  vessel,  landed  and 
remained  on  the  newly  discovered  island ;  but  the  vessel,  failing  to  find 
any  harbor,  returned  to  winter  at  the  Aleutian  Islands,  carrying  away 
a  few  Air  seals  and  sea  otters.  The  hunters  who  remained  on  the  island 
of  St.  George  sighted,  on  the  29th  of  June  (Justinian  calendar)  of  the 
following  year  (the  day  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul),  an  island 
to  the  northward,  which  they  at  once  named  Peter  and  Paul,  but  the 
name  of  Peter  was  subsequently  dropped  from  common  usage.  These 
islands  have  borne,  since  their  discovery,  a  variety  of  names.  At  first 
they  were  called  simply '*Novie"  («et/7);  the  Pribilof;  and  the^pre- 
dovchik''  named  them  Laibdevskie  (the  principal  shareholder  of  the 
company  was  Laibedev).  Shellikov  named  them  "Zubovie"  (this  ivas 
the  name  of  the  minister  of  interior  at  that  ihne,  tvho  was  a  partner  and 
shareholder  also) ;  but  among  the  hunters  they  attained  the  appellation 
of  "Saivernie"  (northern)  on  account  of  their  situation  north  of  Una- 
laska,  and '^Kotovnie,^  or  seal  islands.  At  the  present  time  (1838) 
they  are  often  called  simply  "The  Islands"  in  the  colonies  (i.  e.,  Alasl-a 
and  Kamchatka),  The  name  of  Pribilof,  as  the  one  most  justly  applied, 
should  be  used  throughout. 

The  change  from  summer  to  winter  is  abrupt.  The  number  of  (dear 
days  is  exc^dingly  small.  The  sun  is  rarely  visible  between  the  1st  of 
May  and  the  middle  of  August,  and  during  nearly  all  that  time  it  is 
impossible  to  see  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms  (^' saje^is^^).  For 
this  reason  these  islands  are  so  difficult  to  find,  that  out  of  twenty  ships 
only  one  succeeded  in  reaching  them  by  a  straight  course.  They  are 
visible  only  during  easterly  winds  for  a  brief  period,  *  •  *  but  the 
constant  winds  probably  counteract  the  exhalations  (from  the  carcasses). 
Under  the  present  circumstances  (1838)  it  would  be  impossible  to  remedy 
the  trouble;  to  kill  the  animals  at  a  greater  distan(;e  from  the  village 
would  require  an  increased  number  of  laborers  to  pack  the  skins  and 
meat ;  and  if  the  carcasses  were  burned,  the  smoke  would  probably  drive 
away  the  animals,  while  there  is  neither  soil  nor  labor  sufficient  to  bury 
or  to  burn  them.  The  latter  process  would  also  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  their  fuel,  as  they  employ  bones  and  putrefied  meat  for  cooking  pur- 
poses, in  place  of  wood. 

The  food  supply  is  ample  even  to  luxury,  especially  on  the  island  of 
St.  Paul.  The  labor  is  severe,  but  only  temporary,  and  the  inhabitants 
have- a  great  deal  of  time  for  themselves.  A  majority  of  them  employ 
their  leisure  hours  very  well,  teaching  themselves  and  their  children 
the  rudiments  of  the  Russian  and  Aleutian  grammar,  and  with  such 
success  that  of  late,  under  the  administration  of  the  Creole,  Shiesneekov, 
nearly  all  the  males  on  St.  Paul  have  learned  to  read.  These  people  are 
not  only  richer,  but  more  active  and  energetic  in  their  labor  as  well  as 
in  their  pious  faith,  than  are  their  Aleutian  brethren  elsewhere;  and 
altogether  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  may  be  called  the  first  among 
the  Aleuts. 

On  account  of  the  value  of  fur-seal  and  sea-otter  skins  shipped  from 
these  islands  since  their  discovery,  and  up  to  the  present  time  (1838), 
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they  might  be  called  the  '' Golden  Islands/'  without  estimating  thb 
125,000  blue  foxes  and  50,000  sea  otters  shipped  from  there  during  the 
first  thirty  years  {after  their  discovery). 

The  vullages  as  they  were  in  1838. — ^The  first  and  most  important 
settlement  was  situated  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  island 
(Zapadnie).  The  second,  which  is  the  present  site,  on  the  southeastern 
point  (  Village  Hill).  In  the  village  of  to-day  (1838)  there  is  a  wooden 
chapel  in  honor  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  erected  in  1821,  and 
nicely  ornamented  in  the  interior,  at  the  expense  of  the  resident  Aleuts; 
a  dweUing  for  the  manager;  a  store,  and  a  magazine,  all  built  like  the 
church,  of  neatly-dressed  drift  logs.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
i^kozarmie"  (barracoon)  built  after  the  fashiou  of  Aleutian  ^^oolaghamuh" 
[or  largej  communistic^  underground  habitations)  houses,  a  few  private 
dwellings,  and  13  native  barrabaras.  A  small  windmill  has  been  added 
of  late. 

The  inhabitants  subsist  principally  upon  the  flesh  of  fur  seals  and 
sea  lionSy  with  the  addition  of  roots  and  a  little  flour.  In  the  summer 
time,  between  June  and  September,  haUbut  and  some  cod  are  caught 
around  the  shore,  and  altogether  the  living  of  these  Aleuts  is  excellent 
and  even  luxurious,  compared  with  that  of  their  neighbors.  The  sta- 
tion is  supplied  with  provisions  and  trading  goods  from  Sitka,  the  ship 
arriving  annually  in  June  and  July.  As  there  is  no  safe  harbor  these 
vessels  must  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes  under  sail. 

In  former  years,  up  to  1820  or  1821 ,  those  islands  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Unalaska  office.  The  manager  of  St.  Paul  was,  until  the 
year  1834,  also  in  charge  of  St.  George,  visiting  the  latter  island  every 
spring  in  a  bidarkie;  and  though  these  navigators  can  not  see  from  one 
island  to  the  other  their  journeys  have  been  usually  successftil,  with 
the  exception  of  three  occasions — twice  the  small  craft  missed  the 
island  of  St.  George  (going  from  8t  Paul)^  and  pushed  on  to  the  coast 
of  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  where  they  finally  secured  a  landing,  and 
in  the  third  instance,  the  bidarrah  was  lost  altogether. 

On  the  island  of  St.  George  there  was  no  bay  or  entrance,  with  the 
exception  of  a  shallow  bight  near  the  village  (Zapadnie),  This  settle- 
ment contains  a  wooden  chapel  erected  in  honor  of  St.  George,  log 
buildings  occupied  by  the  agent  of  the  company  and  his  servants,  and 
a  number  of  barrabaras.  •  •  •  The  inhabitants  are,  however,  in  less 
comfortable  circumstances  than  those  of  St.  Paul.  Of  provisions,  they 
have  a  great  abundance  of  sea  lion  meat  and  sea  birds  and  their  eggs. 
Hie  eggs  are  obtained  by  lowering  a  person  over  the  precipitous  cliffs, 
by  means  of  seal-skin  ropes.  Many  perish  in  this  attempt  from  the 
friction  of  the  strands  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks;  and  occa- 
sionally the  foxes  have  been  known  to  gnaw  off  the  ropes  on  which  the 
bunters  were  suspended. 

Occasionally  shocks  of  earthquakes^  still  remind  us  of  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Very  heavy  ones  occurred  repeatedly 
in  April  on  both  islands,  when  many  overhanging  cliffs  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  belong  to  the  parish 
of  Unalaska,  the  priest  of  which  is  obliged  to  visit  them  once  every 
two  years  {to  marry ^  baptize^  etc.).    These  islands  were  not  known 

*  These  shocks  probably  occarred  iu  1796-97,  when  Boga  Slov  Island  was  raised,  in 
April  or  May  of  that  year,  from  the  bed  of  ifering  Sea,  170  miles  directly  sonth  of 
St.  George.  8nch  earthquakes  were  also  characteristic  of  those  subtropical  ftir-seal 
islands,  J  nan  Fernandez  and  Masafuera. — H.  W.  E. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 IG 
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before  the  year  1786;  Mate  G.  Pribilof,^  then  in  the  service  of  a  swau- 
hunting  company,  first,  in  the  Russian  name,  found  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  the  first  discoverer,  because,  as  before  said  (Part 
I,  chap.  1),  on  one  of  them  (southwest  side  of  St.  Paul)  signs,  such  as 
a  pipe,  brass  knife  handle,  and  traces  of  fire,  were  found,  indicating 
that  people  had  been  there  before,  but  not  long,  as  places  were  observed 
where  the  grass  had  been  burned  and  scorched.  But  if  we  can  believe 
the  Aleuts  in  what  they  relate,  the  islands  were  known  to  them  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  the  Russians.  They  knew  and  called  them 
''  Ateek,"  after  having  heard  about  them. 

Eegaddahgeek,  the  son  of  a  IJnimak  chief  by  the  name  of  Ahkak- 
neekak,  was  taken  out  to  sea  in  a  bidarkie  by  a  storm,  the  wind  blow- 
ing strong  fi*om  the  south.  He  could  not  get  back  to  the  beach,  nor 
could  he  make  any  other  landing,  and  was  obliged  to  run  before  the 
wind  three  or  four  days,  when  he  brought  up  on  St.  Paul  Island,  north 
from  the  land  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave.  Here  he  remained 
until  autumn  and  became  acquainted  with  the  hunting  of  different 
animals.  Elegant  weather  one  day  setting  in  he  saw  the  peaks  of 
Unimak.  He  then  resolved  to  put  to  sea,  and  return  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  his  people  there,  and  after  three  or  four  days  of  traveling  he 
arrived  at  Unimak,  with  many  otter  tails  and  snouts.^ 

No  VEGBTATION  ON  THE  ISLANDS. — The  islands  were  both  at  first 
without  vegetation,  Avith  the  exception  of  St.  Paul,  where  there  was  a 
small  talneek  creeping  along  on  the  ground;  and  on  St.  George,  if  we 
believe  the  accounts  of  the  first  ones  there  to  see,  nothing  grew,  even 
grass,  except  on  the  places  where  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  rott<ed. 
In  the  course  of  time  both  islands  were  covered  with  grass,  a  great  part 
of  it  being  of  the  sedge  kind.    On  them  are  two  varieties  of  berries,  etc 

Eably  STATUS  OF  THE  COLONISTS. — The  Aleuts  Serving  the  com- 
pany here  sustained  the  following  relations  between  themselves  and  it, 
to  wit:  Each  of  them  worked  without  solicitation  and  at  whatever  was 
found  and  to  which  they  were  directed,  or  at  that  which  they  understood. 
Payment  for  their  toil  was  not  establisbed  by  the  day  or  by  the  year, 
but  in  general  for  each  thing  taken  by  them  or  standing  or  put  to  their 
credit  by  the  company.  For  instance,  especially  the  skins  of  animals, 
the  teeth  of  walrus,  barrels  of  oil,  etc.    These  sums,  whatever  they 

>  Gehrman  Pribilof,  the  discoverer  of  the  seal  islands,  was  a  native  of  ''old  Ras- 
sia;''  his  father  was  one  of  the  surviving  sailors  of  the  St,  Peter ,  which  was  wrecked, 
with  Bering  in  command,  November  4,  1741,  on  Bering  Island.  The  only  reference 
which  I  can  And  to  him  is  the  vague  incidental  expressions  used  here  and  there 
throughout  an  extended  series  of  lengthy  Russian  letters,  published  by  Techmainov, 
as  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany. Pribilof  was,  when  cruising  in  1783-1786  for  the  rumored  seal  grouudB,  merely 
the  first  mate  of  the  sloop  St,  George,  The  captain  and  part  owner  was  one  M.  Znbor, 
who  was  a  member  of  a  trading  association  then  quite  well  organized  in  Alaska,  and 
known  ae  the  Laibedev  Lastocnin  Company.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pribilof  took 
any  part  in  the  business  of  sealing,  other  than  that  of  remaining  in  charge  of  the 
company's  vessels.  He  died  while  in  discharge  of  these  duties,  at  Sitka,  March, 
1796,  on  his  ship.  The  Three  Saints  ("Tree  Svaytoi"). 

Pribilof,  himself,  called  these  islands  of  his  discovery  after  Zubov ;  but  the  Rns- 
sians  then,  and  soon,  unanimously  indicated  the  group  by  its  present  well-deserved 
title,  "Ostrovie  Pribylova."— H.  W.  E. 

3  Here  Veniaminov  says  that  he  does  feel  inclined  to  believe  this  story,  aa  the  peak 
of  Unimak  can  be  seen  oceaeion ally  from  St.  Paul.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  were  never  observed  by  any  mortal  eye  from  the  Pribilof  group.  The  wide 
expanse  of  water  between  these  points  and  the  thick,  foggy  air  of  Bering  iSe** 
especially  so  at  the  season  mentioned  in  this  story  above,  will  always  make  the 
mountains  of  Unimak  invisible  to  the  eye  from  St.  Paul  Island.  A  mirage  is  almost 
an  impossibility :  it  may  have  been  much  more  probable  if  the  date  was  a  winter 
one,— H.  W.  E. 
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might  be,  were  placed  by  the  company  to  their  credit,  for  all  general 
hnnting  and  working  was  established  or  fixed  for  the  whole  year  fairly. 
Tie  Aleuts,  in  general,  received  no  specific  wages,  thoagh  they  were 
nut  all  alike  or  equal,  there  being  usually  three  or  four  classes. 

In  these  classes,  to  the  last  or  least,  the  sick  and  the  old  workmen 
were  counted,  although  they  were  only  burdens,  and  therefore  they 
received  the  smaller  shares,  about  150  rubles,  and  the  other  and  better 
classes  received  trom  220  to  250  rubles  a  year.  Those  who  were  zealous 
were  rewarded  by  the  company  with  50  to  100  rubles.  The  wives  of 
the  Aleuts,  who  worked  only  at  the  seal  hunting,  leceived  from  25  to  35 
rubles.^ 

Animals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.— Foxes  and  mice.  Sometimes 
the  ice  brings  bears  and  red  foxes.  The  bears  were  never  allowed  to 
live,  since  they  could  not  be  made  useful;  and  also  the  red  foxes,  as  they 
would  only  spoil  the  breed  already  existing,  with  regard  to  color  of 
the  fur. 

Fur  seals,  sea  lions,  hair  seals,  and  a  few  walrus  are  the  only  animals 
that  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Birds. — ^The  guillemots  (or  arries);  gulls;  puflBns;  crested,  horned, 
and  white-breasted  auks;  snow  finches;  geese  (two  kinds);  a  few  kinds 
of  Tringa;  sea  ducks,  black  and  gray.  Most  of  these  birds  come  here 
to  lay,  and  with  them  jiigers,  hawks,  owls,  and  "chikees^'  (big  Lams 
glaucus),  and  the  albatross  is  frequently. to  be  seen  around  the  loaches. 

Sea  otters  became  scarce,  generally,  in  1811,  and  in  the  next  thirty 
years  extinct. 

The  fur  seals  ("sea  cats")  astonish  us  by  their  great  numbers,  as 
they  gradually  come  up  on  to  their  breeding  places,  notwithstanding 
harsh  and  foolish  treatment  of  them,  continued  almost  half  a  century 
(until  1824)  without  mercy. 

Russian  waste  and  slaughter. — In  the  first  years,  on  St.  Paul 
island,  from  50,000  to  00,000  were  taken  annually,  and  on  St.  George 
from  40,000  to  50,000  every  year.  Such  horrible  killing  was  neither 
necessary  nor  demanded.  The  skins  were  frequently  taken  without 
any  list  or  count.  In  1803  800,000  seal  skins  had  accumulated,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  make  advantageous  sale  of  so  many  skins;  for  in  this 
great  number  so  many  were  spoiled  that  it  became  necessary  to  cut  or 
throw  into  the  sea  700,0(M)  pelts.  If  G.  Resanov  (our  minister  to  Japan) 
had  not  given  this  his  attention,  and  put  himself  between  the  animals 
and  this  foolish  management  of  them,  it  appears  plainly  to  me  that 
these  creatures  would  have  long  ago  changed  for  the  worse. 

No  RECOBDS  PEIOR  TO  1817:  Karly  DRIVING. — Of  the  number  of 
skins  taken  up  to  1817, 1  have  no  knowledge  to  rely  upon,  but  from  that 
time  and  up  to  the  present  writing  I  have  true  and  reliable  accounts, 
which  I  put  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  From  these  lists  it  will  be 
seen  tlnit  still  in  18*^0,  on  both  islands,  there  were  killed  more  than 
/jO,000  seals,  viz,  on  St.  Paul  39,700  and  on  St.  George  10,250.  There 
were  eyewitnesses  to  the  reason  for  this  diminution  of  the  seals,  and 
it  is  only  wonderful,  besides,  that  they  are  still  existing,  as  they  have 
been  treated  almost  without  mercy  so  many  years.  The  cows  produce 
only  one  pup  each  every  year.  They  have  known  deadly  enemies,  and 
also  are  still  exposed  to  many  foes  unknown.  From  this  killing  of  the 
seals  they  steadily  grew  less,  except  on  one  occasion,  which  was  on  St. 
George  Island,  where  an  opportunity  was  given  suddenly  to  kill  a  large 

'Compare  this  aniuial  payment  of  the  Uns.siaus  with  the  cash  settlement  ma<Ie 
every  year  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  CV>nipany.  the  present  lessee  of  these  islands, 
a«  indicated  by  a  prior  chapter  ou  the  condition  of  the  business  there. — H.  W.  E. 
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Bad  reputation  of  promyshlbniks. — In  addition  to  the  natives 
themselves,  the  company  transported  to  Alaska  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred liussians,  who  were  termed  "  prorayshleniks,"  or  "  hunters."  They 
were  employed  as  trappers,  fishermen,  seamen,  soldiers,  or  mechanics, 
just  a«  their  superiors  might  command,  and  they  were  under  the  same 
rule  as  that  I  have  just  described  as  applicable  to  the  natives.  Their 
lot,  according  to  Paul  von  Krusenstern,  a  Russian,  who  voyaged  thither 
in  1804-05,  seems  to  have  been  more  uninviting  even  than  that  of  the 
wretched  natives.  « 

Baranov's  attempt  to  colonize  California. — Prior  to  1812  Sitka 
was  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  Russian- American  Company. 
But  old  Baranov,  greatly  annoyed  over  the  loss  of  supply  ships  from 
the  Okotsk,  by  which  their  bread,  at  Kadiak  and  Sitka,  was  cut  oflf  for ' 
years  at  a  time,  determined  to  settle  at  some  i)lace  south,  where  these 
necessaries  to  a  comfortable  physical  existence  could  be  raise^d  from  the 
soil ;  so  he  asked  of  the  Spanish  governor  at  Monterey  permission  to 
erect  a  few  houses  on  the  shore  of  the  small  bay  at  Bodega,  California, 
in  order  to  ^* procure  and  salt  the  meat  of  the  wild  cattle"  which  over- 
ran that  part  of  the  country  north  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  for 
the  "use  of  the  governor's  table  at  New  Archangel"  (Sitka).  The 
Castilian  was  happy  to  oblige  a  peer;  but  in  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
years  after  this  permit  was  granted  the  Russians  had  formed  a  large 
settlement,  built  a  fort,  and  had  in  actuality  taken  possession  of  the 
country.  The  Spanish  governor  first  remonstrated,  then  commanded 
Baranov  to  move  off,  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  tbe 
King  of  Spain.  He  discovered  quickly,  to  his  infinite  chagrin,  that 
the  Russian  had  abused  his  confidence  and  defied  him.  The  Spaniard 
could  not  enforce  his  order,  and  Kuskov,  the  Russian  deputy  in  charge 
at  Bodega,  openly  taunted  and  resisted  him.  The  Russian-American 
Company  remained  here  practically  unmolested  until  1842,  when  they 
sold  their  fixtures  to  General  Sutter,  a  Swiss- American,  for  $30,000, 
and  vacated  California. 

Attempt  to  secure  the  Sandwich  Islands. — In  1815  Baranov, 
instead  of  feeling  chilled  by  the  California  unpleasantness,  then  in  fM 
headway,  turned  his  ambitious  eyes  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  actu- 
ally dispatched  a  vessel,  or  rather  two  of  them,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Shaefi'er,  a  German  surgeon,  who  landed  on  Atooi  with  one  hun- 
dred picked  Aleuts;  but  they  were,  at  the  lapse  of  a  year,  so  discour- 
aged by  tbe  open  opposition  of  the  Russian  Government  to  this  scheme 
that  they  abandoned  the  project. 

Rapid  decay  of  the  Russian- American  Company  after  the 
DEATH  OF  Baranov. — In  1862,  when  the  third  extension  of  the  twenty 
years'  lease  had  expired,  the  affairs  of  the  Russian-American  Company 
were  in  a  bad  condition  financially — deeply  in  debt,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  was  not  disposed  to  renew  the  charter.  This  state  of 
affairs  gave  rise,  in  1864-1867,  to  negotiation  with  other  trading  organi- 
zations for  the  lease,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
by  our  Government  July,  1867.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can Company;  it  flourished  under  Baranov,  but  declined  steadily  to 
bankruptcy  twenty  years  after  his  removal,  when  80  years  old,  on 
account  of  extreme  age,  in  1818.  In  short,  its  great  compeer,  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  was  very  much  earlier  initiated  in  the  same  manner, 
June,  1670;  then  it  finally  organized  with  the  Northwest  Company 
under  its  present  title,  with  renewed  royal  prerogatives  and  despotic 
sway  over  all  British  North  America  in  1821.  It,  too,  has  declined  to  a 
commercial  cipher  to-day,  with  its  autocratic  rights  abolished  long 
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since;  in  1857, 1  thinky  they  were  wholly  rescinded.  Its  subsidence 
was  dne,  however,  to  the  constantly  increasing  white  settlement  of  its 
territory. 

METEOROLOGICAL   ABSTRACT  FOR   THE    MONTHS  FROM   SEPTEMBER, 

1872,  TO  APRIL,  1873,  INCLUSIVE. 

[Bdag  iatarating  m  the  exhibit  of  an  imnsiiaUy  MTore  winter.    Made  by  Charlee  P.  Fieh,  United 

States  Signal  Service,  St.  Paal  Island.] 


Charaeter  of  observation. 


Mean  of  barometer,  ooriMted* ••••■•••.••.......... 

Masdmumof  barometer,  corrected 

ICinimiua  of  barometer,  oorrected 

Monthly  range  of  barwneter,  corrected 

Greateet  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Least  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Hean  daily  range  of  barometer,  oorrected 

Mean  of  exposed  thermometer 

Maximum  of  exposed  thermcnneter 

Ifinimnm  of  exposed  thermometer 

Monthly  ranae  of  exposed  thermometer 

Greatest  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Least  daily  raoge  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  maxima  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  minima  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  daily  range  of  exiiosed  thermometer 

Mean  relative  humidity 

Haximnm  relative  humidity 

Minimum  relative  humidity 

Prevailing  wind 

Knmber  m  miles  traveled  by  wind 

Mean  daily  velocity  of  wind. 

Mean  hourly  velocity  of  wind 

Maximum  hourly  velocity  of  wind 

Proportion  of  oloudinesa 

Amount  of  rainfall,  in  inches 

Greatest  daily  amount  of  rainfall 

Amount  of  melted  hail  and  snow  (included  in  rainfall) ... 

Knmber  of  days  on  which  precipitation  occnrred • 

Number  of  days  on  which  nail  or  snow  fell 


Months  of  record . 

Septem- 
ber. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

20.773 

20.512 

20.458 

30.40 

80.04 

30.28 

28.87 

28.51 

28.02 

l.S» 

1.53 

LOl 

0.»7 

0.07 

0.87 

0.03 

0.04 

0.00 

0.259 

0.203 

0.380 

44.2" 

80° 

34.30 

620 

450     . 

41° 

830 

22° 

230 

190 

23° 

18° 

110 

11° 

12° 

1° 

1° 

10 

46. 8« 

38.7° 

30.20 

41. 8° 

33.30 

31.50 

50 

5.4° 

4.70 

85.0 

83.0 

80.0 

100 

100 

100 

50 

65 

00 

N. 

N. 

s. 

0,138 

11,872 

14,580 

304.0 

883 

484.0 

12.7 

10 

20.2 

38 

42 

74 

02 

84 

78.0 

2.80 

8.08 

2.38 

0.85 

0.58 

0.31 

0.20 

0.01 

0.82 

30 

20 

27 

4 

15 

17 

Character  of  observation. 


Mean  of  barometer,  oorreoted 

Maximum  of  barometer,  corrected 

Minimum  of  barometer,  corrected 

Monthly  ranee  of  barometer,  corrected 

Greatest  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Least  daily  rmge  of  barometer,  correcte<i 

Mean  daily  range  of  barometer,  oorrected 

Meen  of  exposed  thermometer 

Maxlaom  of  expoaed  thermometer 

Minimum  of  exposed  thermometer 

Monthly  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Greatest  daily  range  of  exposed  Uiermometer 

Least  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  maxima  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  minima  of  expoaed  thermometer 

Mean  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  relative  humidity 

Maximum  relative  humidity 

Minimum  relative  humidity 

Prevailing  wind 

Ninnber  of  milea  travded  by  >viiid 

Mean  daily  velocity  of  wind 

Mean  hourly  vekmty  of  wind 

Maximum  hourly  velocity  of  wind 

Piopof  Hon  of  cloudiness 

Amount  of  rainfall,  in  inches 

Greatest  daily  amount  of  rainfall 

Amount  of  melted  hail  and  snow  (included  in  rainfall) 

Knmber  of  days  on  which  precipitation  occnrred 

Number  of  days  on  which  nail  or  snow  fell 


Months  0 

January. 

Feb- 
ruary. 

20.058 

20.507 

80. 50 

30.51 

20.32 

28.20 

1.18 

2.85 

0.56 

0.05 

0.03 

0.00 

0.104 

0.421 

15.70 

18. 80 

340 

340 

—no 

—120 

450 

400 

220 

280 

00 

30 

18.00 

22.0 

11.90 

15.1 

70 

7.5 

86.7 

80.2 

100 

100 

53 

40 

ENE. 

N. 

17,003 

10.040 

577.5 

594.3 

24.1 

24.8 

43 

82 

02.8 

74.0 

0.00 

6.78 

0.30 

1.07 

0.83 

4.87 

21 

27 

20 

25 

March. 


20.708 
80.31 
20.05 
L20 
0.00 
0.05 
0.210 
12.00 
350 

—70 

420 

200 

30 

17.10 
7.40 
0.70 
81.8 
100 
40 
N. 

14.512 
408.1 
10;  5 
88 
08 
1.21 
0.38 
1.21 
27 
27 


Decem- 
ber. 


20L488 
80.04 
28.05 
LOO 
0.80 
0.08 
0.240 
20.00 
170 

40 
330 

110 

10 

20. 

240 

6.10 

87.8 

100 

70 

N. 

10,044 
530.5 
22.1. 
53 
84 
2.00 
0.42 
2.88 
27 
24 


10 


AprU. 


20.700 

30.36 

20 

L35 
0.73 
0.03 
0.242 

23.00 

350 
30 

320 

240 
30 

27.00 

10.40 
8.50 

84.20 

100 

03 

N. 

18,007 
020.2 

25.84 

63 

73.0 
L77 
0.50 
L77 
20 
26 
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Classification  op  the  winds.— The  winds  here  may  be  classified 
under  two  heads:  Summer  winds :  Blowing  fresh  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  principally  from  the  west-northwest,  varied  with  light 
airs  from  the  northeast,  and  a  gale  or  two  from  the  southwest,  lasting 
a  day  or  so.  Winter  winds:  Stirring  fresh,  to  gales,  throughout  Sep- 
tember to  June,  principally  from  the  northwest  to  north-northeast;  the 
"boorgas,^'or  snow  and  sleet  storms,  coming  invariably  from  that  direc- 
tion. One  or  two  heavy  southeasters  occur  every  fall,  as  a  rule,  in 
October  generally;  the  brief  lulls  between  blasts  during  this  season  are 
occupied  by  light  southerly  airs. 

The  summer  winds  are  always  charged  with  fog,  while  the  winter 
gales  usually  blow  out  clear,  unless  accompanied  with  sleety  spiculae  or 
snow.  In  Siberia,  Wrangell  says  that  the  southwest  breezes  are  the 
coldest;  the  north-northwest  ones  are  such  here.  The  southerly  airs  are 
mild ;  but  I  never  felt  any  especial  warmth  when  exposed  to  them. 

Ghabagtebistics  op  Bebino  Sea  ice. — The  descriptions  which 
Wrangell,  Demetri  Laptev,  and  Hendenstrom  have  given  of  the 
behavior  of  the  ice  packs,  between  the  Kolyma  mouth  and  Cape  Che- 
lagskoi,  were  duplicated  in  all  their  details  by  the  floes  which  envi- 
roned St.  Paul  during  the  winter  of  my  residence  there.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  1873,  the  ice  fields  around  the  island  seemed  as  solid  and 
unbroken  to  every  point  of  the  compass  as  they  had  for  the  five  months 
preceding,  and  night  settled  over  them  in  this  shape;  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  I  arose,  and  judge  of  my  pleasant  aston- 
ishment in  viewing  the  open  waters  of  Bering  Sea  on  every  hand;  the 
only  suggestions  left  of  its  icy  fetters  were  the  numerous  scattered 
cakes  of  thickest  floes,  which  bobbed  about  at  wide  intervals;  there 
was  little  or  no  strong  wind  attending  this  sudden  dissolution.  The 
decomposition  of  the  ice  had  taken  place  so  secretly  that  its  final  rele- 
gation to  its  original  form  was  fairly  accomplished  almost  instantly  and 
simultaneousl}"^,  and  without  warning  to  human  eyes;  the  alternate  lay- 
ering of  salt,  in  ocean  water  ifie,  accounts  for  this  peculiar  vanishing 
of  sea  fioes. 

The  failube  of  the  babometbb  in  Bebing  Sea.— Preeminent 
among  the  many  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  mariner  who  may  be 
cruising  in  the  Bering  Sea  is  the  fact  that  his  barometer,  which  gives 
such  timely  and  intelligent  signals  of  warning,  or  of  confidence,  every- 
where on  the  high  seas  of  the  earth  is,  up  here,  by  some  reason  or 
other,  wholly  impotent;  and  does  nothing  to  aid  and  everything  to  con- 
fuse and  distress  the  sailor.  Gapt.  M.  G.  Erskine  assured  me  of  this; 
and  his  declaration  is  proof  positive  to  my  mind;  he  is  undoubtedly,  by 
the  long  experience  of  more  than  fourteen  consecutive  seasons'  sailing 
in  and  out  of  Bering  Sea,  1867-1880  (this  year's  trip  will  make  his 
fifteenth  summer  in  those  waters),  the  mqst  thoroughly  posted  man  liv- 
ing in  regard  to  the  currents,  tides,  winds,  and  waves  of  the  northwest 
coast  between  San  Francisco  and  Bering  Strait. 

With  the  exception  of  what  Parry  says  in  his  narrative  of  his  third 
voyage  (1824),  I  do  not  find  any  specific  mention  made  of  this  behavior 
of  the  barometer  in  the  north ;  all  of  the  Arctic  seamen,  unquestionably, 
fiiUy  understand  its  utter  worthlessness  to  them.  Parry  declares  (Har- 
per's Family  Library,  p.  66,  Vol.  ii)  "  the  indications  of  the  barometer 
previous  to  and  during  this  gale  deserve  to  be  noticed,  because  it  is 
only  about  Gape  Farewell  that,  in  coming  from  the  northward  down 
Davis  Strait,  this  instrument  begins  to  speak  a  language  which  has 
ever  been  intelligible  to  us  as  a  weather  glass." 

During  the  course  of  my  cruise  in  Bering  Sea,  July-September,  1874, 
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the  barometer  was  carefully  noted,  and  Captain  Baker,  of  tlie  BeUancCj 
satisfied  himself  that  the  less  attention  he  gave  to  it  the  better,  as  far 
as  the  success  of  our  voyage  was  concerned. 

THE  METHOD   OP  DRESSING  THE  FUR-SEAL  SECIN. 

How  SEATi  SKINS  ARE  DRESSED. — As  a  matter  of  interest  to  so  large 
a  projiortion  of  our  people  who  delight  in  the  possession  of  or  covet  a 
seal-skin  sacque  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  republishing  the  following 
letter  in  a  previous  brochure,  and,  as  it  answers  now  equally  well,  in 
reply  to  the  query  as  to  how  the  natural  seal  skin  is  tanned,  plucked, 
and  dyed  so  as  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  fashionable  dress  parade,  I  here- 
with reproduce  it,  stating  simply  in  doing  so  that  the  writer  is  a  very 
suct'^essful  operator  and  one  whose  work  when  finished  from  his  hands 
is  said  to  be  always  equal  and  often  superior  to  the  best  English  manu- 
facture.   It  was  written  to  me  in  answer  to  my  question  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  undersigned: 

Albany,  October  -22, 1874, 

Sir:  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  sold  in  London,  December,  1873,  about 
60y000  skins  taken  from  the  islands  leasecl  by  our  (lovernnient,  of  the  catch  of  1873. 
The  remainder  of  the  catch,  about  40,000,  were  sold  in  March.  This  company  have 
made  the  collection  of  seal  from  these  islands  much  more  valuable  than  they  were 
liefore  their  lease  by  the  care  used  by  them  in  curing  the  skins  and  taking  them  only 
^hen  in  season.  We  have  worked  this  class  of  seal  for  several  years — when  they 
^were  owned  by  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company  and  daring  the  first  year  they 
"were  owned  by  our  Government. 

When  the  skins  are  received  by  ns  in  the  salt,  we  wash  off  the  salt,  placing  them 
upon  a  beam  somewhat  like  a  tanner's  beam,  removing  the  fnt  from  the  flesh  side 
"with  a  beaming  knife,  care  being  required  that  no  cuts  or  uneven  places  are  made 
in  the  pelt.  Tne  skins  are  next  washed  in  water  and  placed  upon  the  beam,  with 
the  fnr  up,  and  the  grease  and  water  removed  by  the  knife.  The  skins  are  then 
dried  by  moderate  heat,  being  tacked  out  on  frames  to  keep  them  smooth.  After 
heing  fnlly  dried,  they  are  soaked  in  water  and  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap  and 
water.  In  some  cases  they  can  be  unhaired  without  this  drying  process,  and  cleansed 
before  drying.  After  the  cleansing  process  they  pass  to  the  picker,  who  dries  the 
fur  by  stove  heat,  the  pelt  being  k6pt  moist.  Wnen  the  fur  is  dry,  he  places  the 
akin  on  a  beam,  and  while  it  is  warm  he  removes  the  main  coat  of  hair  with  a  dull 
shoe  knife,  grasping  the  hair  with  his  thumb  and  knife,  the  thumb  being  protected 
by  a  mbber  cob.  rhe  hair  must  be  pulled  out,  not  broken.  After  a  portion  is 
removed  the  skin  must  be  again  warmed  at  the  stove,  the  pelt  being  kept  moist. 
When  the  outer  hairs  have  been  mostly  removed,  he  uses  a  beaming  Knife  to  work 
ont  the  finer  hairs  (which  are  shorter)  and  the  remaining  coarser  hairs.  It  will  be 
seen  that  great  care  mnst  be  used,  as  the  skin  is  in  that  soft  state  that  too  much 
premure  of  the  knife  wonld  take  the  fur  also;  indeed,  bare  spots  are  made.  Care- 
lessly cored  skins  are  sometimes  worthless  on  this  account.  The  skins  are  next 
dried,  afterwards  dampened  on  the  pelt  side,  and  shaved  to  a  fine,  even  surface.  They 
are  then  stretched,  worked,  and  dried;  nfterwards  softened  in  a  fulling  mill,  or  by 
treading  them  with  the  bare  feet  in  a  hogshead,  one  head  being  removed  and  the 
cask  placed  nearly  upright,  into  which  the  workman  gets  with  a  few  skins  and  some 
fine,  hardwood  sawdust,  to  absorb  the  grease  while  he  dances  upon  them  to  break 
them  into  leather.  If  the  skins  have  been  shaved  thin,  as  required  when  finished, 
any  defective  spots  or  holes  must  now  be  mended,  the  skin  smoothed  and  pasted 
with  paper  on  the  pelt  side,  or  two  pasted  together  to  protect  the  pelt  in  dyeing. 
The  usuiu  process  in  the  United.States  is  to  leave  the  pelts  sufficiently  thick  to  protect 
them  without  pasting. 

In  dyeing,  the  liquid  dye  is  put  on  with  a  brnsh,  carefully  covering  the  points  of 
the  standing  fnr.  After  lying  folded,  with  thepoints  touching  each  other,  for  some 
little  time,  the  skins  are  hung  up  and  dried.  The  dry  dye  is  then  removed,  another 
coat  applied,  dried,  and  removed,  and  so  on  until  the  required  shade  is  obtained. 
One  or  two  of  these  coats  of  dye  are  put  on  much  heavier  and  pressed  down  to  the 
roota  of  the  fnr,  making  what  is  called  the  ground.  From  eight  to  twelve  coats  are 
required  to  produce  a  good  color.  The  skins  are  then  washed  clean,  the  fnr  dried, 
the  pelt  moist.  They  are  shaved  down  to  the  required  thickness,  dried,  working 
them  some  while  drying,  then  softened  in  a  hogshead,  and  sometimes  run  in  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder  with  fine  sawdust  to  clean  them.  The  English  procesa  does  not  have 
the  washing  after  dyeing. 
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I  should^  perhaps,  say  that  with  all  the  care  used  many  skins  are  greatly  injured 
in  the  working.  Quite  a  quantity  of  £nglish-dyed  seal  skins  were  sold  last  season 
for  $17,  damaged  in  the  dye. 

The  ahove  is  a  general  process,  but  we  are  obliged  to  vary  for  different  skins. 
Those  from  various  parts  of  the  world  require  different  treatment,  and  there  is  a  uite 
a  difference  in  the  skins  from  the  seal  islands  of  our  couDtry^I  sometimes  thiBk 
about  as  much  as  in  the  human  race. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

Geo.  C.  Tbeadwell  &.  Co. 

H.  W.  Elliott,  Esq. 

FuB-SEAL  SKINS  ABE  OF  FEBMANENT  VALUE.— I  have  frequently 
been  asked  whether,  in  the  light  of  probable  caprices  of  fashion,  the 
value  of  fur-seal  skins  would  at  times  shrink  to  a  mere  nominal  figure, 
or  not.  I  think  the  history  of  this  trade  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
at  least,  and  since  the  skins  have  been  treated  for  market  as  above 
recited,  that  this  record  shows  the  fur-seal  skin  to  be  an  article  of 
intrinsic  value,  just  as  objects  of  luxurious  gold  and  silver  work,  of 
precious  stones,  are  and  always  will  be,  no  matter  what  the  style  may 
decree.  That  the  demand  made  by  the  "  mode"  will  sensibly  appreci- 
ate their  fixed  high  value  is  also  very  certain,  as* it  does  so  to-day;  bat, 
withdraw  it,  the  seal  skin  is  still  a  costly  purchase  to  the  wearer  and 
will  ever  be  so. 

BSBINO,  NOT  BEHBINa. 

BEBiNa  HIMSELF  WBOTE  HIS  NAME  ''  Bebing."— I  do  Bot  under- 
stand the  reason  why  a  false  sound  should  be  given  to  this  navigator's 
name,  when  our  alphabet  is  fully  equal  to  its  correct  rendition.  Here 
is  the  way  the  Russians  write  it,  and  Bering  himself  signed  his  name 
BHpeHn»=Bering  (or  Bereng),  exactly  in  our  own  letter  sounds.  Yet 
this  unwarranted  corruption  of  the  true  equivalent  of  a  celebrated 
name  continues  to  be  the  common  form  of  its  expression  by  publication 
in  England  and  this  country.  The  Bnssians  and  the  Danes  sound  the 
letter  "r"in  Bering  precisely  as  we  do;  and  the  softened  flattened 
sound  of  "  r,''  indicated  by  Behring^  is  an  error  that  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  originally  a  German  corruption.  Those  Teutonic  writers  have 
made  the  Russian  nomenclature,  as  translated  for  us,  by  them,  look 
strange  and  sound  odd  to  hundreds  of  English  minds  who  know  better; 
but  Forster,  whom  I  quote  below,  was  also  a  German,  and  hence  his 
testimony  to  the  correct  orthography  of  the  subject  in  question  is  all 
the  more  valuable,  especially  so  since  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  work 
there  cited:  <^The  numerous  researches  upon  which,  more  especially  in 
the  ancient  part,  and  that  relative  to  thQ  middle  ages,  I  was  obliged  to 
enter,  the  multifarious  departments  of  learning,  from  which  I  have 
derived  some  of  the  following  notes  and  remarks,  the  orthography  of 
a  proper  name,  has  frequently  cost  me  hours,  and  sometimes  whole 
days." 

Cogent  beasons  why  it  is  "  Bbbing.''— Also  in  this  relation 
Professor  Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  informs  me  that  <Hhe 
name  of  the  navigator,  which  has  been  conferred  on  the  strait  separat- 
ing America  and  Asia,  is  unquestionably  spelled  Bering  and  not  Behr- 
ing.  I  submit,  in  explanation,  my  reasons :  First.  The  navigator  him- 
self was  born  in  Jutland,  and  a  scion  of  a  Danish  family  whose  members 
bore  the  name  of  Bering  and  two  representatives  of  which  had  the 
same  Christian  name,  viz,  (1)  Vitus  Bering,  bom  1617,  died  1675,  some 
time  professor  of  poetry  at  Copenhagen,  and  (2)  Vitus  Bering,  bom 
1682^  died  1753,  a  priest  of  Ollerup  and  Kirkeby.    The  form  Behring, 
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SO  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  unknown  in  Denmark  (see  ^N'yerup's  Dansk- 
^orsk  Litteratur-Lexicon,  v.  i,  pp.  66,  67,  1818).  Second.  The  form 
Bering  is  almost  (bnt  not  quite)  universally  adopted  in  all  non-English 
works,  for  example,  Biographic  Universelle  (Michaud),  v.  4,  p.  261, 
1811;  also  nouv.  cd.,  v.  4,  p.  28,  1854;  Kouvelle  Biographic  Generate 
(Hoefer),  v.  6,  p.  527, 1855;  AUgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten  und  Eiinste  (Ersch  uiid  Gruber),  v.  9,  p.  136, 1822;  Neues  Konver- 
sation 8* Lexicon  (Meyer's),  v.  3,  p.  238, 1862;  Deutsch-Amerikanisches 
Conversations-Lexicon  (Schem),  v.  2,  p.  296, 1869,  and  numerous  others. 
Tlie  exceptional  cases  are  Pierer's  Universal  Lexicon,  Grand  Diction- 
naire  Universel  du  xix®  siede,  etc.  In  English  dictionaries,  the  true 
form,  Bering,  is  adopted  in  the  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary,  by  Holes, 
1865,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Biographical  lieference,  by  Phillips,  1871, 
and  is  gradually  superseding  the  more  familiar  English  form.  An 
exi)lanation  of  the  reason  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Behring,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  derived  from  the  Russian,  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  primitive  source,  and  was  the  supposed  English  pho- 
netic expression  of  the  Bussian  characters.  Inasmuch,  however,  (1)  as 
the  original  form  of  a  name,  without  regard  to  its  pronunciation,  is 
universally  adopted  in  our  biographies  and  bibliographies,  and  (2)  as 
the  original  form  of  the  navigator's  name  was  Bering,  such  is  the  cor- 
i^ect  one,  and  that  which  must  ultimately  supersede  the  other.  It  need 
only  be  added  that  Bering  l\imself  and  the  Russians  universally,  (?) 
adopt  that  form  when  writing  in  English  characters,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian letter  ('a')  in  his  name,  represented  by  *eh,'  is  especially  ordained 
by  the  Russians  to  be  rendered  by  the  Latin  character  *e,'  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  and  continental  races  gen- 
erally." 

In  addition  to  this  clear  statement  by  Professor  Gill,  I  desire  to  add 
the  following:  John  Reinhold  Forster,  I.  U.  D.,  who  sailed  around  the 
world  with  Captain  Cook — a  man  that  universally  commanded  respect 
Id  his  day  as  a  scholar  and  a  high-minded  gentleman — in  his  Voyages 
aDd  Discoveries  in  the  i^orth,  London,  1783,  pp.  401-402,  writes: 
'^Nevertheless,  it  would  be  still  more  proper  to  make  this  strait  a  kind 
of  monument  to  the  very  deserving  and  truly  great  navigator,  Veit 
Bering,  by  naming  it,  after  him,  Bering  Straits." 

The  common  errob  of  "  off  "  for  "  ov." — Furthermore,  in  this 
connection,  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  do  not  spell  the  common  Russian 
terminative  "om."  as  "off."  These  letters  "obb''  in  the  Russian  are 
sounded  by  their  makers  exactly  as  we  would  "ov"  in  our  own  alpha- 
bet. For  instance,  take  the  name  "  Baranov,"  or  **  r.apaiioBi "  in  the  Rus- 
sian. The  common  English  and  German  spelling  in  our  language  is 
^^Baranoff;"  bnt  when  these  same  writers  come  to  "  uapaiioBHix,"  instead 
of  making  it  "  Baranofitch,"  according  to  their  first  erroneous  rule, 
they  spell  it  correctly — "Baranovitch."  In  the  same  way  they  murder 
"Pribylov;"  but  did  they  chance  to  write  it  in  the  possessive  it  would 
appear  correctly  as  "  Pribylova,"  and  not  "  Pribyloffa."  The  Russians 
have  our  letter  "f"  as  "♦"  in  their  alphabet,  and  they  use  it  freely 
when  they  want  to  express  that  same  sound  of  "  f "  in  our  tongue. 
For  instance,  in  "Timothy"  they  always  say  "Timofay"  (TuMo*eiii); 
"  Officer  "  is  "  Offitsar,"  etc. 

The  unwarranted  "  W"  for  "  V." — This  unsettled  state  of  Eng- 
lish orthography,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  introduction  and  correct 
rendition  of  Russian  nomenclature,  produces  much  embarrassment  and 
annoyance  to  any  writer  who  may  seek  for  a  fixed  rule.  Not  only  do 
no  two  authors  agree,  but  these  authorities  themselves  are  guilty  of  t\i^ 
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incoDsistencies  which  I  have  pointed  out  above.  Thus,  these  German 
translations  of  the  Eussian  have  given  us  "  Moscow^"  when  lliere  is  no 
sound  of  "  W "  in  the  Eussian  language  or  suggestion  of  it  in  that 
facile  and  extensive  alphabet  of  nearly  forty  letters.  In  the  case  of 
Moscow,  I  iiresnme  we  must  be  guided  by  the  authority  and  example  of 
Gibbon,  who  declares  that  ^'  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed, 
and,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  prophet  Moham- 
med can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous  though  improi)er  appella- 
tion of  Mahomet.  The  well-known  cities  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
Cairo  would  almost  be  lost  in  the  strange  descriptions  of  Haleb,  Dam- 
ashk,  and  Al  Cahira." 

High  time  to  cokrect  such  blunders. — But,  in  all  kindness,  I 
submit  that  the  name  of  Bering  has  not  been  so  firmly  travestied  as 
has  that  of  the  Arabic  chief,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  down  mis- 
spelled on  the  map  of  the  great  sea  and  straits  which  perpetuate  and 
commemorate  his  being;  and  it  is  high  time  such  numberless  outrage, 
as  "  Wolga  "  for  "  Volga,"  "  Kiew  "  for  "  Kiev,"  "Azow  "  for  *<Azov," 
"  Pribiloif  "  for  "  Pribylov,"  "  Werst "  for  '*  Verst,"  be  corrected  in  all 
future  printing  of  Eussian  nomenclature. 

the  law  protecting  the  seal  islands. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentativee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assemhledf  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  fur  seal  upon  the  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  except  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  October,  in  each  year;  and  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  kill  such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  firearms,  or  use  of  other  means  tend- 
ing to  drive  the  seals  away  from  said  islands :  Providedj  That  the  natives  of  said 
islands  shall  have  the  privilege  of  killing  such  young  seals  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  own  food  and  clothing  during  other  months,  and  also  such  old  seals  as  may  be 
required  for  their  own  clothing  and  for  the  manufacture  of  boat«  for  their  own  use, 
which  killing  shall  be  limited  and  controlled  by  such  regulations  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaotedf  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  female  seal, 
or  any  seal  less  than  one  year  old,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  except  as  above  pro- 
vided; and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  seal  in  tlie  waters  adjacent  to  said 
islands,  or  on  the  beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain ; 
and  any  person  who  shall  violate  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  first  section 
of  this  act  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction  thereof,  for  each  oifense,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not.exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discre> 
tiou  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  ofi*ense8;  and  all 
vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  whose  crew  shall  be  found  engaged  in 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  number  of  fur  seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  upon  the  island  of  St. 
Paul  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  seventy-five  thousand  per  annnm;  and  the 
number  of  fur  seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  upon  the  island  of  St.  George 
is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  twenty-five  thousand  per  annum:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  restrict  and  limit  the  right  of  killing,  if  it  shall 
become  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  seals,  with  such  proportion^ite  reduc- 
tion of  the  rents  reserved  to  the  Government  as  shall  be  right  and  proper;  and  if  any 
person  shall  knowingly  violate  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  he  shall,  npon 
due  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  is  ])rovided  herein  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  act. 

Skc.  4.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  lease,  for  the  rental  mentioned  in  section  6  of  this  act,  to  proper  and 
responsible  })arties,  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  United  States,  having  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  the  native  inhabitants^  the  parties  heretofore 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries,  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1870,  the  right  to  eugage  in  the  business  of  taking 
fur  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessele  to 
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said  islands  for  the  skins  of  suoh  seals,  giving  to  the  lossee  or  lessees  of  said  islands 
a  lease  duly  execute<l  in  duplicate,  not  transferable,  and  taking  from  the  lessee  or 
lessees  of  said  islands  a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $500,000, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  observance  of  all  the  laws  and  requirements  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  subject-matter 
of  taking  fur  seals  and  disposing  of  the  same,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and 
dues  accruing  to  the  United  States  connected  therewith.  And  in  making  said  lease 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  seal- 
fur  trade  of  said  islands,  and  the  comfort,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  natives 
thereof.  The  said  lessees  shall  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  by 
them  certihed  copies  of  the  lease  held  by  them,  respectively,  which  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Government  revenue  officer  for  the  time  being,  who  may  be  in  charge  at  the 
said  islands,  as  the  authority  of  the  party  for  landing  and  taking  skins. 

Skc.  5.  That  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  twenty  years,  or  on  surrender  or  for- 
feiture of  any  lease,  other  leases  may  be  made  in  manner  as  aforesaid  for  other  terms 
of  twenty  years;  but  no  persons  other  than  American  citizens  shall  be  permitted,  by 
lease  or  otherwise,  to  occupy  said  Islands,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing the  skins  of  fur  seals  therefrom,  nor  shall  any  foreign  vessel  be  engaged  in  taking 
sach  skins;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sliall  vacate  and  declare  any  lease  for- 
feited, if  the  same  be  held  or  operated  for  the  use,  beneiit,  or  advantage,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  any  person  or  persons  other  than  American  citizens.  Every  \ea»e  shall 
contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  will  not  keep,  sell,  furnish,  give, 
or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors  on  either  of  said  islands  to  any 
of  the  natives  thereof,  such  person  not  being  a  physician  and  furnishing  the  same 
for  use  as  medicine ;  and  any  person  who  shall  kill  any  fur  seal  on  either  of  said 
islands,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  (excepting  natives,  as  provided  by  this 
act),  without  authority  of  the  lessees  thereof,  and  any  person  who  shall  molest,  dis- 
turb, or  interfere  with  said  lessees,  or  either  of  them,  or  their  agents  or  employes,  in 
the  lawful  prosecution  of  their  business,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  ffuilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  each  offense,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  in  the  same  way  and  by  like  penalties  as  prescribed  in  the  second  section 
of  this  act;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  appurtenances,  and  cargo,  whose 
( rews  shall  be  found  engaged  in  any  violation  of  eitner  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States;  and  if  any  person  or  company,  under 
auy  lease  herein  authorized,  shall  knowingly  kill,  or  permit  to  be  killed,  any  num- 
ber of  seals  exceeding  the  number  for  each  island  in  this  act  prescribed,  such  person 
or  company  shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  aforesaid,  also  forfeit 
the  whole  number  of  the  skins  of  seals  killed  in  that  year,  or,  in  case  the  same  have 
been  disposed  of,  then  said  person  or  company  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  same. 
And  it  shall  be  tne  duty  of  any  revenue  officer,  officially  acting  as  such  on  either  of 
said  islands,  to  seize  and  destroy  any  distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors  found 
thereon :  ProHded,  That  such  officer  shall  make  detailed  report  of  his  doings  to  the 
collector  of  the  port. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  annual  rental  to  be  reserved  by  said  lease  shall  be  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  secured  by  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  to 
that  amount,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  revenue  tax  or  duty  of  two  dollars  is  hereby 
laid  upon  each  fur  seal  taken  and  shipped  from  said  islauds  during  the  continuance 
of  sucli  lease,  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  same,  and  to  secure  the  comfort, 
maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  and  also  for 
carrying  into  full  effect  all  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  'fieasury  may  terminate  any  lease  given  to  any  person,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion on  full  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  rules  and  regulations  established  by  him. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  sections  of  an  act  entitled 
''An  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce, 
and  navigation  over  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia,  to 
establish  a  collection  district  therein,  and  for  other  purposes,^'  approved  July  27, 
18j58,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  this  act;  and  all  prosecution  for  oifenses  com- 
mitted against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  other  proceedings  had  because  of 
the  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  which  are  authorized  by  said  act 
above  mentioned,  shall  bo  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof,  and  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  8.  That  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  hereafter  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
act. 

Approved  July  1,  1870. 

Amended  Mabch  24,  ISU.—Be  it  enactedj  etc,  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  fur- bearing  animals  in  Alaska,"  approved  July  tirst, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
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of  the  TreaBory,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  designate  the  months  in  which  the 
fur  seals  may  be  taken  for  their  skins  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  in 
Alaska,  and  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  and  the  number  to  be  taken  on  or  about 
each  island  respectively. 

THE  OBGANIZATION  AND  BEGULATIONS  OF  THE  ALASKA  GOIOIEBCIAL 

COMPANY. 

BT-LAWS  OF  THE  ALASKA  COMMBBCIAL  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I.  The  corporate  name  of  this  company  is  the  ^aska  Commercial  Company,  and 
its  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  five  trustees,  who  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June  in  each  year, 
and  who  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  annual  meetings 
of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company.  At  all  elections  of 
trustees  by  the  stock  holders,  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  oiie  vote  for 
every  share  of  stock  held  by  him  on  the  books  of  the  company.  Stockholders  may 
vote  by  proxy.  All  proxies  shall  be  signed  by  the  party  owning  the  stock  repre- 
resented. 

II.  The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  company  is  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

III.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  company  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  mouth  at  12  o'clock  m.,  and  no  notice 
of  such  meeting  to  any  of  the  trustees  shall  be  requisite.  Other  meetings  of  the 
board  of  trustees  may  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  president,  by  notice,  signed  by 
him,  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  personally  served  on  each  trustee  residing 
within  this  State,  or  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  ten  days  successively  next  preceding  the  day  of  such  meeting.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  upon  notice— signed  by  three  trustees,  statine  the  time  and 

Slace  of  meeting,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  is  called — having  been 
nly  served  on  each  trustee  or  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
San  Francisco  for  ten  days  successively  next  preceding  the  day  of  meeting,  and  no 
business  other  than  that  specified  in  the  notice  shall  be  transacted  at  sacli  special 
meeting.  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  any  three  of  the  trustees  being  present  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  company.  Adjonrued 
meetings  may  be  held  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  board  aaopted  at  any 
regular  or  general  meeting  of  the  board.  Any  three  trustees  elected  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  being  present  at  the  close  of  such 
stockholders'  meeting,  may,  on  the  same  day,  without  notice  to  any  of  the  trustees, 
meet  and  organize  the  board  by  the  election  of  officers,  and  may  transact  such  other 
business  as  may  come  before  the  board  at  such  meeting. 

IV.  The  officers  of  the  company  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and 
a  secretary,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board -of  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  after 
the  annual  election  of  trustees;  such  officers  to  hold  office  one  year  or  untu  their 
successors  are  elected. 

V.  The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board.  In  case  neither  is  present,  the  board  may  appoint  a  president 
pro  tempore. 

VI.  All  vacancies  in  the  board  may  be  filled  by  the  board  at  the  next  meeting 
after  the  existence  of  such  vacancy,  and  it  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  three 
trustees  to  elect.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  occurring  among  the  officers  or  agents  of 
the  company,  the  same  may  be  filled  at  any  meeting  of  the  board. 

VII.  All  certificates  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  attested  by  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  can  be 
issued  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto  or  their  authorized  agent.  All  transfers  of 
stock  shall  be  made  on  the  books  of  the  company  by  the  secretary,  upon  surrender 
of  the  original  certiticate  or  certificates,  properly  indorsed  by  the  party  in  whose 

*  favor  the  same  was  issued.  No  stock  shall  be  transferred  to  any  person  not  a  stock- 
holder of  the  company  at  the  time  of  such  transfer  unless  t)ie  same  shall  have  been 
offered  for  sale  to  the  company  or  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  the  purchase 
at  the  fair  cash  or  market  value  refused,  except  by  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the 
board  of  trustees  permitting  such  transfer. 

VIII.  The  corporate  seal  of  the  company  consists  of  a  die  of  the  following  words: 
''Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco,  California." 

IX.  The  corporate  seal,  and  all  property,  securities,  interests,  and  business  of  the 
companv  shall  be  under  the  control  and  general  management  of  the  president,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  funds  of  the  company  shall  be 
deposited  (from  time  to  time  as  they  are  received)  to  the  credit  of  the  company 
with  a  bank  doing  business  in  San  Francisco,  to  be  designated  by  the  president,  and 
the  said  funds  can  be  drawn  from  such  bank  only  by  proper  checks  or  drafts,  signed 
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by  the  pvesident  or  vioe-president  of  the  company.  The  booka  of  the  company  shall 
be  kept  by  the  secretary,  who  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  of  trustees  bad  at  their  meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
board  of  trustees  may  require. 

X.  Hie  pay  and  salaries  of  all  officers  of  the  company  shall  be  determined,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

XI.  The  president  of  the  company  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  employ  such 
general  business  agents,  factors,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  other  employees  as  he  may 
deem  proper  and  requisite  for  cond actio;;  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  company; 
and  he  shall  fix  the  pay,  commissions,  ur  salaries  of  all  such  agents,  factors,  attor- 
neys, clerks,  and  other  employees,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  shall  require. 

XII.  All  ^ansfers  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  company  made  to  persons  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  made  for  the  use  or  beuotit  of  auy  citizen  or  citizens  of 
any  foreign  government,  are  absolutely  void. 

XIII.  Dividends  from  the  net  profits  of  the  company  may  be  declared  and  paid  by 
<»der  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  accordance  with  law. 

XIV.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

regulations  for  conduct  of  affairs  on  tub  seal  islands. 

Office  Alaska  Commercial  Company^ 

San  Francisco,  January,  1872, 

The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

1.  The  general  management  of  the  company's  affairs  ou  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  is  intrusted  to  one  general  agent,  whoso  lawful  orders  and  directions 
most  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  all  subordinate  agents  and  employees. 

2.1  Seals  can  only  bo  taken  on  the  islands  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  in  each  year,  except  those  killed  by  the  native  inhabitants  for 
food  and  clothing,  under  regulations  prencribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Female  seals  and  seals  less  than  1  year  old  will  not  be  killed  at  any  time,  and  the 
kUliBg  of  seals  in  the  waters  surrounding  the  islands,  or  on  or  about  the  rookeries, 
beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain,  or  by  the  use  of 
firearms,  or  any  other  means  tending  to  drive  the  seals  away  from  the  islands,  is 
expressly  forbidden. 

9.  The  use  of  firearms  on  the  islands  during  the  period  from  the  first  arrival  of 
weals  in  the  spring  season  until  they  disappear  from  the  islandH  in  autumn  is  pro- 
hibited. 

4.  No  dogs  will  be  permitted  on  the  islands. 

5.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  kill  seals  for  their  skins  on  the  island,  except 
under  the  supervision  and  authority  of  the  agents  of  the  company. 

6.  No  vessels  other  than  those  employed  by  the  company,  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  permitted  to  touch  at  the  islands,  or  to  land  any  persons  or  merchan- 
dise thereon,  except  in  cases  of  shipwreck  or  vessels  in  distress. 

7.^  The  nnmber  of  seals  which  may  be  annually  killed  for  their  skins  on  St.  Paul 
Island  is  limited  to  75,000,  and  the  nnmber  which  may  be  so  killed  on  St.  George 
Island  is  limited  to  25,000. 

8.  No  persons  other  than  American  citizens,  or  the  Aleutian  inhabitants  of  said 
islands,  will  be  employed  by  the  company  on  the  islands  in  any  capacity. 

9.  The  Aleutian  people  living  on  the  islands  will  be  employed  hy  the  oompan}*  in 
taking  seals  for  their  skins,  and  thev  will  be  paid  for  the  labor  of  taking  each  skin 
and  delivering  the  same  at  the  salt  house  40  cents,  coin,  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  other  labor  performed  for  the  company  proper 
and  remunerative  wages  will  be  paid,  the  amount  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
agents  of  the  company  and  the  persons  employed.  The  working  parties  will  be 
under  the  immediate  control  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  no  compulsory  means  will  e\  er 
be  used  to  induce  the  people  to  labor.  All  shall  be  free  to  labor  or  not,  as  they  may 
choose.  The  agents  of  the  company  will  make  selection  of  the  seals  to  be  killed, 
and  are  authorized  to  use  all  proper  means  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  skins. 

10.  All  provisions  and  merchandise  required  by  the  inhabitants  for  legitimate  use 
will  be  famished  them  from  the  company's  stores  at  prices  not  higher  than  ordinary 
retail  prices  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  no  case  at  prices  above  25  per  cent  advance  on 
wholesale  or  invoice  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

11.  The  neoeaaary  supplies  of  fuel,  oil,  and  salmon  will  be  famished  the  people 
gratis. 

*  Sections  2  and  7  of  the  above  regulations  were  based  upon  the  law  of  July  1, 
1870,  bat  since  then  Congress  has  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to 
fix  the  ratio  for  each  island  upon  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  also  to  extend  the  time  for  taking  seal  skins  from  the  Ist  of  June  up  to  the  15th 
of  Aogoat.— H.  W.  £. 
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12.  All  widows  and  orphan  children  on  the  islands  will  be  supported  by  the 
company. 

13.  The  landing  or  manufacture  on  the  islands  of  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors 
or  wines  will,  under  no  circumstances,  be  permitted  by  the  company,  and  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  fermented  liquors  by  the  inhabitants  must  be  discouraged  in  every 
legitimate  manner. 

14.  Free  transportation  and  subsistence  on  the  company's  vessels  will  be  furnished 
all  people  who  at  any  time  desire  to  remove  from  the  islands  to  any  place  in  the 
Aleutian  group  of  islands. 

15.  Free  schools  will  be  maintained  by  the  company  eight  months  in  each  yenr, 
four  hours  per  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  accents  and  teachers  will 
endeavor  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all.  The  company  will  furnish  the  necessary 
books,  stationery,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  schools  without  cost  to 
the  people. 

16.  The  physicians  of  the  company  are  required  to  faithfully  attend  upon  the  sick, 
and  both  medical  attendance  and  medicines  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  on  the 
islands,  and  the  acceptance  of  gratuities  from  the  people  for  such  services  is 
forbidden. 

17.  The  dwelling  houses  now  being  erected  by  the  company  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Aleutian  families  free  of  rent  or  other  charges. 

18.  No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  agents  or  employees  of  the  company  in  the 
local  government  of  the  people  on  the  ishands,  or  in  their  social  or  domestic  relations, 
or  In  their  religious  rites  or  ceremonies,  will  be  counteuanced  or  tolerated. 

19.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  all  agents  and  employees  of  the  company  to  at  all 
times  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  endeavor 
to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  them.  Force  is  never  to  be  used  against  them, 
except  in  defense  of  life,  or  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  property. 
The  agents  and  employees  of  the  company  are  expected  to  instruct  the  native  people 
in  household  economy,  and  by  precept  and  example  illustrate  to  them  the  principles 
and  benetits  of  a  higher  civilization. 

20.  Faithful  and*strict  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  and  obligations  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  prevent  the  exterminatioiM>f  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  Alaska,^'  approved  July  1,  1870,  and  the  obligations  contained  in 
the  lease  to  the  company  executed  in  pursuance  of  said  act,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribed  under  authority  of  said  act,  is  especially 
enjoined  upon  all  agents  and  employees  of  the  company.  The  authority  of  the  special 
agents  of  the  Treasury  appointed  to  reside  upon  the  islands  must  be  respected, 
whenever  lawfully  exercised.  The  interest  of  the  company  in  the  management  of 
the  seal-fisheries  being  identical  in  character  with  that  of  the  linited  States,  there 
can  bo  no  conflict  between  the  agents  of  the  company  and  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  all  concerned  faithfully  perform  their  several  duties  and  comply  with  the 
laws  and  regulations. 

21.  The  general  agent  of  the  company  wiU  cause  to  be  kept  books  of  record  on 
each  island,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  and,  from  time  to  time,  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  which  may 
occur  on  the  islands,  stating,  in  cases  of  death,  the  causes  of  the  same.  A  full  tran- 
script of  these  records  will  be  annually  forwarded  to  the  home  office  at  San  Francisco. 

22.  Copies  of  these  regulations  will  be  kept  constantly  posted  in  conspicuous 
places  on  both  islands,  and  any  willful  violation  of  the  same  by  the  agents  or 
employees  of  the  company  will  be  followed  by  the  summary  removal  of  the  onending 
party. 

John  F.  Miller, 
President  Altuka  dymmercial  Company. 

General  Miller,  in  January,  1881,  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of 
California  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  is  succeede<l  as 
president  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  by  Mr.  LcAvis  Gerstle, 
who  is  one  of  the  original  stockholders,  and  who  has  always  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  business.  The  attlairs  of  the  company 
are  now  principally  managed  by  Messrs,  Gerstle,  Sloss,  Niebaum,  and 
Neumann,  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  at  Washington, 
and  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  in  London. 

COMMENTS  UPON  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  OONaBESS. 

EATIO  op  CATCH  AT  FIRST  INCORRECTLY  APPORTIONED. — The  origi- 
nal text  of  the  existing  law  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  islands  pro- 
vides that  the  100,000  seals  which  may  be  annually  taken  from  them 
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shall  be  proportioned  by  killing  75,000  on  St.  Paul  and  25,000  on  St. 
George.  This  ratio  was  based  evidently  upon  the  foregoing  table  of 
Veniaminov,  which,  if  accurate,  would  clearly  show  that  fully  one-third  as 
many  seals  repaired  to  tbe  smaller  island  as  to  the  larger  one,  and  until 
I  made  my  surveys,  1872-1874,  it  was  so  considered  by  all  parties  inter- 
ested. The  fact,  however,  which  1  soon  discovered,  is  that  St.  George 
receives  only  one-eighteenth  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  fur-seal  visita- 
tion peculiar  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  St.  Paul  entertaining  the  other 
seventeen  parts. 

llEASON  FOB  AMENDMENT  OF  1874. — ^This  amazing  difference,  in  the 
light  of  prior  knowledge  and  understanding,  caused  me,  on  returning  to 
Washington  in  October,  1873,  to  lay  the  matter  before  tbe  Treasury 
Department,  and  ask  that  the  law  be  so  modified  that,  in  the  event  of 
abnormally  warm  killing  seasons,  a  smaller  number  might  be  taken 
from  St.  George,  with  a  corresponding  increase  at  St.  Paul;  for,  unless 
this  was  done,  it  might  become  at  any  season  a  matter  of  great  hardship 
to  secure  25,000  killable  seals  on  St.  George  in  the  short  period  allotted 
by  the  law  of  July  1, 1870.  The  Treasury  Department,  while  fully  con- 
curring in  my  representations,  seemed  to  doubt  its  power  to  do  so ;  then, 
with  its  sanction,  I  carried  the  question  before  Congress,  January,  1874, 
and  secured  from  that  body  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1870, 
above  quoted  in  full  (act,  etc.,  approved  March  24, 1874),  which  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  full  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  fixes 
the  hitherto  inflexible  ratio  of  killing  on  each  island  upon  a  sliding 
scale,  as  it  were,  for  adjustment  from  season  to  season,  upon  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject;  and,  also,  this  amendatory 
act  grants  an  extension  of  the  legal  limit  of  killing,  by  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to  tx  it  annually. 

Law  wobks  well, — As  the  law  is  now  amended,  the  killing  on  the 
two  islands  can  be  sensibly  adjusted  each  season  by  the  relative  num- 
ber of  seals  on  the  two  islands,  which  will  vary  so  markedly  on  St. 
George  according  as  it  may  be  abnormally  dry  and  warm  when  the 
period  for  driving  the  "  holluschickie"  is  at  hand.^ 


'  Upon  my  urgent  and  persistent  representations,  the  law  directing,  and  appropri- 
ating for,  the  maintenance  of  a  revenue  cutter  in  Alaska  waters,  for  the  protection 
of  tbe  seal  islands  and  sea  otter  hunting  grounds,  was  inserted  in  the  sundry  civil 
budget  for  1877;  and  in  May  of  that  year  the  late  Capt.  George  W.  Bailey,  in  the 
United  States  Revenue-Marine  cutter  Richard  Rash,  sailed  on  that  errand  n-om  San 
Francisco.  This  special  service  has  been  continued  over  since,  and  now  will  remain 
a  regularly  sustained  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  I  trust.  The  excellent 
record  and  efficiency  of  the  supervision  rendered  by  the  Revenue  Marine  in  Alaska 
baa  l36en  so  well  maintained  and  is  so  apparent  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
suffered  to  fall.  It  id  the  only  effective  arm  of  the  United  States  Government  in  that 
region,  or  that  has  ever  been  so.  All  travel  in  that  country  is  essentially  by  water; 
nine-tenths  of  its  people  live  by  the  seaside. 

The  fur  seals  of  Alaska,  collectively  and  individually,  are  the  property  of  the 
General  Government,  and  for  their  special  and  sole  protection  the  extra  legislation 
of  July,  1870,  was  designedly  enacted.  Every  fur  seal  playing  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea  around  about  the  Pribilof  Islands,  no  matter  if  found  so  doing  100  miles 
away  from  those  rookeries,  belongs  there,  has  been  begotten  and  born  thereon,  and 
is  the  animal  that  the  explicit  shield  of  the  law  protects.  No  legal  sophism  or  quibble 
can  cloud  the  whole  truth  of  my  statement.  Construe  the  law  otherwise,  then  a 
marine  license  of  hunting  beyond  a  marine  league  (3  miles)  from  the  shores  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  would  soon  raise  up  such  a  multitudinous  fleet  that  its  cruising 
could  not  fail,  in  a  few  short  years,  in  so  harassing  and  irritating  the  breeding  seals 
M  to  cause  their  withdrawal  from  the  Alaskan  rookeries  and  probable  retreat  to 
those  of  Russia — a  source  of  undoubted  Mnscovltic  delight  and  emolument,  atfd  of 
corresponding  shame  and  loss  to  ns. 

The  matter  is,  however,  now  thoroughly  appreciated  and  understood  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  has  been  during  tbe  past  four  years,  as  the  seal  pirates 
have  discovered  to  their  chagrin  and  discomfiture. 

H.  13oc.  92,  pt.  3 17 
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Spbciai.  agents  of  the  Treasury  Depabtmbnt. — Prior  to  March, 
1872,  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department  over  its  interests  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands  was  directed  by  the  detail  of  special  agents  from 
the  Secretary,  who  paid  them  out  of  a  contingent  fiind  of  $50,000, 
which  Congress  voted  in  1868  for  the  "collection  of  customs"  in  Alaska. 
This  appropriation  running  out,  the  Secretary  drew  the  following  bill, 
which  Congress  adopted,  and  it  was  approved  March  5,  1872: 

B€  it  enactedy  etc.j  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  agent  and  three  aHRistant  agents,  who  shall  be  charged  Avith  the 
management  of  the  the  seal  fisheries  in  Alaska,  and  the  performance  of  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  said 
ageDt  shall  receive  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  diem;  one  assistant  agent  the  sum  of 
eight  dollars  per  diem ;  and  two  assistant  agents  the  sum  of  six  dollars  each  per  diem 
while  so  employed ;  and  they  shall  also  be  fdlowed  their  necessary  traveling  ezpense9 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  Alaska,  such  expenses  not  to  exceed  the  sum  ox  three 
hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  erect 
a  dwelling  house  upon  each  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  for  the  use  of 
said  agents,  the  cost  of  both  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  agents  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  empowered  to  administer 
oaths  in  all  oases  relating  to  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  take  testimony 
in  Alaska  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  any  manner  concerning  the  public 
revennes. 

Under  this  law  the  present  force  of  Treasury  officers  is  creditably 
maintained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Living  there,  as  they  do,  in  perfect 
isolation,  so  far  from  headquarters,  it  is  necessary  that,  to  insure  the 
personal  ability  of  the  officers  to  be  out  on  the  killing  grounds  in  the 
sealing  season,  two  agents  at  least  should  be  detailed  upon  each  island, 
as  they  are;  should  one  fall  sick,  then  the  other  is  on  hand.  The  work 
every  year  of  taking  the  seals,  like  the  moving  of  the  tides,  can  not 
and  will  not  wait  for  any  man;  it  is  literally  ^^now  or  never"  with  Its 
conduct. 

PABAGBAPHS .  OF  BBFEBENCE  BELATIVE  TO  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED  IN 
THE  PBEGEDING  MEMOIB,  AND  BEFEBBED  TO  AS  NOTE  39. 

A.  Pbbvious  publications  OF  THE  WBiTEB  [Section  1]. — I  allude, 
at  the  outset,  to  the  fact  that  a  brief  digest  of  my  surveys  had  been 
published  by  the  Government  in  1873-74.  It  is  entitled  Condition  of 
Affairs  in  Alaska :  8**,  1874.  This  report  was  principally  given  uj)  to 
the  state  of  the  fur  trade  over  all  Alaska,  the  people  and  resources 
thereof.  It  also  contains  the  substance  of  a  still  briefer  report  of  mine 
made  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  September,  1873,  and  was  printed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  during  my  absence  in  Alaska.  Owing  to 
causes  of  which  I  have  necessarily  no  personal  knowledge,  only  75 
copies  of  this  report  were  struck  off.  It  was  illustrated  by  50  quarto 
p^rttes  photographed  from  my  drawings  and  paintings. 

B.  St.  Felix  must  not  be  confounded  with  Masafueba  [Sec- 
tion 2], — The  overshadowing  number  of  fur  seals  found  on  Masatuera 
and  Juan  Fernandez  islands,  just  to  the  southward  of  this  island,  has 
caused  a  greal  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  existence,  or  not,  of  Arcto- 
cephaltis  on  this  island  and  Ambrosia  Islet,  in  the  old  records  and 
statements  of  Antarctic  fur  sealers.  It  has,  however,  never  been  a  very 
prominent  rookery,  but  it  has  been  one,  nevertheless,  and  hence  I  give 
its  name. 

A  fur-seal  skin  was  taken  from  either  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  or  Juan 
Fernandez  as  early  as  1686,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London.    Here  it  was  first  noticed  as  new  by  Dr.  Grew,  iu 
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1694;  but  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  locality  being  unknown,  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop  by  naturalists,  and  Orew's  descriptions 
were  laid  aside  by  them  as  obscure  and  apocryphal.  Indeed,  even  as 
late  as  1823,  Baron  Cuvier  said  of  the  Grew  diagnosis,  "Que  faire  de 
ce  phoque^Que  faire  de  cette  otarie?"  (Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  tome 
xni.) 

I  say  that  this  specimen  was  taken  from  the  above  localities,  in  all 
probability,  because,  unless  it  came  from  tbe  Falkland  Islands,  there 
were  no  other  fur-seal  grounds  known  to  navigators  at  so  early  a  date. 
Spanish  and  English  buccaneers  were,  however,  familiar  with  Juan 
Fernandez  and  ^1  asafuera  as  soon  as  1574-1586,  or  a  full  century  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  the  Grew  specimen.  These  sea  pirates,  however,  prided 
themselves  over  their  swords  alone;  so  we  have  no  record  of  what  they 
really  knew  or  did.  Nevertheless,  some  of  them  evidently  employed  a 
leisure  hoar  or  day  in  securing  and  transmitting  the  skin  above  referred 
to.  In  summing  up,  therefore,  Henry  Brewer,  in  1646,  at  Staten  Land, 
first  noticed  the  southern  fur  seal.  William  Dampier,  in  1683,  Urst 
called  specific  attention  to  it  as  a  fur  seal,  and  Dr.  Grew,  as  above 
stated,  first  described  it  formally  as  a  new  seal  to  natural  science.  So 
much  IS  due  to  the  true  literature  of  the  Antarctic  fur  seal. 

C.  Pbibilof's  discovery  of  the  islands  [Section  3]. — "Anglieskie 
Bookta,"  or  English  Bay,  so  called  by  the  natives  because  in  1849  a 
large  English  whale  ( ?)  ship  was  stranded  on  the  shoals  of  that  reach 
of  the  coast,  and  the  wreck  driven  ashore  there. 

D.  Land  and  scenery  [Section  4J. — This  village  lagoon  has  been 
filling  up  very  perceptibly  since  1868,  when  Hutchinson  and  Morgan 
then  were  able  to  sail  in  a  small  sloop,  drawing  6  feet  of  water,  up  to 
its  head.  To-day  such  a  vessel  could  not  come  nearer  than  half  a  mile 
to  their  anchorage  of  1868.  The  principal  shoaling  takes  place  in  a 
direct  line  here  between  Tolstoi  Mees  and  the  Village  Hill,  where  a 
rocky  reef  seems  to  be  slowly  rising,  pushed  up  by  ice  fields.  The 
sloop  yacht  Jahez  Howe,  which  was  wrecked  in  1873  on  Akootan,  is 
probably  the  last  seagoing  vessel  that  has«or  ever  will  gain  an  entrance 
to  the  village  lagoon,  St.  Paul  Island,  or  swing  at  anchor  in  the  cove. 

E.  St.  Paul  fSection  4]. — The  physical  difficulties  of  pedestrianism 
here  recall  vividly  to  my  mind  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Gill,  a 
brother  of  the  distinguished  naturalist.  Professor  Gill,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Late  in  October,  1876,  this  young  man,  in  company 
with  several  of  the  natives  and  two  agents  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  started  out  one  bright  morning  for  a  walk,  intending  to  go 
to  Northeast  Point,  then  to  return  by  Nahsayvernia  to  English  Bay, 
and  home  to  the  village  in  the  evening.  They  had  journeyed  on  this 
route  as  far  as  Maroonitch,  at  the  north  shore,  when  a  storm  of  wind 
and  sleet  arose  which  blew  directly  in  their  faces  as  they  came  across 
the  island  to  English  Bay.  Gill  sank  several  times  from  exhaustion, 
caused  by  the  severe  exercise  of  walking  in  the  sphagnum  on  Boga 
81ov  and  of  jumping  over  the  tussocks  near  the  bay.  Finally,  at  the 
head  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  sight  of  the  village  lights,  he  dropped  into 
the  long  grass  utterly  prostrated.  His  companions,  too  weak  to  carry 
him  farther,  struggled  on,  and  when  the  relief  party  found  him  he  was 
warm,  but  life  had  departed.  He  was  in  perfect  health  and  condition 
at  the  starting ;  but  the  chill  fury  of  the  icy  gale  had  compassed  his 
death. 
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P.  Eesident  natives  op  St.  Paul,  July  1,  1870,  taken  from 
Philip  Volkov's  lists,  August  8, 1873.    [Section  5.] 

[The  names  in  italics  were  either  dead  or  absent  from  the  island  at  the  date  of  copy,  Angnst  S,  1873.] 


1.  PhUip  Keemaehneek. 

2.  Effrosetnia^  his  wife. 

3.  lvan,his»on. 

4.  Dafulo,hi8  aon, 

5.  Vasseele  Setxliilee. 

6.  Mareena,  his  icyfe. 

7.  Alexander,  his  son. 

8.  Sylvester,  hlH  son. 

9.  E€feev%  Anoolanak. 

10.  Matroona,  his  wife. 

11.  Simeon,  adopted  son. 

12.  Marka  Aveelyah. 

13.  Feeleeehat,  his  wi/e. 

14.  Pet«r  Peeshenkov. 

15.  Matroona,  his  wife. 

16.  Ivan  Eemanov. 

17.  Anna,  his  wife. 

18.  Yeagor,  his  son. 

19.  Loobov,  his  stepdanghter. 

20.  Maxseem,  his  stepson. 

21.  Maria,  his  niece. 

22.  Nickolai  Krukov. 

23.  Peter  Krukov. 

24.  Agrafeena,  his  wife. 

25.  Ivan  Korcbootin. 
28.  Ooleeana,  his  wife. 

27.  Yahkov  Korcbootin. 

28.  Lookahria,  his  sister. 

29.  Natalia  Makooleena. 

30.  Maria  Paranchina. 

31.  Keesar  Shabbylean. 

32.  Agrafeena,  his  wife. 
83.  Neekon,  his  son. 

34.  Ripsimia  Plottnikova. 

35.  Avdotia,  her  daughter. 
38.  ProkoopecMfeeseekin. 

37.  Eveduxsia,  his  wife. 

38.  Avdotia      Meeseekina,     his 

stepmother. 

39.  Anna,    daughter  of  Meesee- 

kin. 

40.  Deemeetree  Veaikin. 

41.  Evelampia  Veatkin. 

42.  Balakshin  (Benedict). 

43.  Matroona,  his  wife. 

44.  Meexhae,  his  son. 

45.  Balaksbin,  second  ( Benedict) . 
40.  Stepan  Krukov. 

47.  Natalie,  his  wife. 
4R  A vdokia  Seeribneekova  ( wid- 
ow). 

49.  Timofay,  her  son. 

50.  Olga,  her  daughter. 

51.  Paraskeevee,her  daughter. 

52.  Akooleena,  her  daughter. 

53.  Michael  Barrhov. 

54.  Malania,  his  wife. 

55.  Agnes,  his  daughter. 

56.  Daniel,  bis  nepliew. 

57.  Avdotia  Schepeteenah  (wid- 

ow). 

58.  Tahreentee,  her  son. 

59.  Elasie,  her  son. 

60.  Hee-nne-iah,  her  daughter. 

61.  Kerick  Booterin,  first  chief. 

62.  Seeg-lee-teekiah,  his  wife. 

63.  Patalamon,  his  son. 

64.  Kerick,  his  son. 

65.  Salomayee,  his  daughter. 

66.  Ooleeta,  his  daughter. 

67.  George  Booterin,  his  son. 

68.  Carp  Booterin. 

69.  LooVariah  Booterin. 

70.  Alexander  Pancov. 

71.  Porfeerie,  his  son. 

72.  Avdotia,  his  stepdaughter. 

73.  Paraskeevie,  his  stepdaugh- 

ter. 

74.  Yakov  SootTah|;in. 

75.  Eeroadea,  his  wife. 

76.  Feedosayee  Saydeek. 

77.  A  Benin,  his  wife. 

78.  Anna,  liia  daughter. 

79.  FcohUata,  his  godmother. 


80.  Dayneese  Saydeek. 

81.  Baxzyahzeekov  (Evlampia). 

82.  Anna,  his  wife. 

83.  Maria,  his  dauahtcr. 

84.  Maroon  NakocK. 

85   Paraskeevie,  his  wife. 

86.  Zachar,  his  stepson. 

87.  ,  his  nephew. 

88.  Paraskeevie,  niece. 

89.  Natalia  Habaroova. 

90.  Pavel  Habarov,  her  son. 

91.  Paul  Shies-neekov  {priest). 

92.  Meeh-ah-elo  (his  son) . 

93.  Meelovcedova,    Alexsandra 

(widow). 

94.  Simeon,  her  son. 

95.  Alexsandra,  her  daughter. 
06.  Antone,  her  son. 

97.  Marcia,  her  daughter. 

98.  Kerick  Artimanov. 

99.  Olsa,  his  wife. 

100.  Melania,  his  daughter. 

101.  Vasseleesee,  his  daughter. 

102.  Kah-sayn-yah,  hiH  daughter. 

103.  Gearman  Artamanov. 

104.  Anna  Tarantayvah  (widow). 

105.  Anna,  her  daughter. 

106.  Stephen  Bayloglazov. 

107.  Tealeena,  his  wife. 

108.  Sayrgee,  his  son. 

109.  Anna,  his  daughter. 

110.  Paraskeevie,    liis     adopted 

girl. 

111.  Bnnolie  Gushing. 

112.  Faokla,  his  wife. 

113.  Faokla,  his  daughter. 

114.  Golyahnah,  his  daughter. 

115.  Aggie  Gushing,  his  son. 

116.  Antone  Sootyahgen. 

117.  Oolyahnah,  his  wife. 

118.  Meetrofan,  his  son. 

119.  Meehaie,  his  son. 

120.  Yahkov  Mandrigan. 

121.  Afanashia,  his  wife. 

122.  Lookayleean,  his  son. 

123.  Maria,  his  daughter. 

124.  Oseep'Pahoniov. 

125.  Varvarah,  his  wife. 

126.  Maria  Seedova  (widow). 

127.  Ahkakee,  her  bon. 

128.  ,  her  daughter. 

129.  ,  her  daughter. 

130.  ,  her  daughter. 

131.  ,  her  daughter. 

132.  Alexsayee  Ne^lerazov. 

133.  Akooleena,  his  wife. 

134.  Ghristeeua,  his  daughter. 

135.  Agrafeena,  his  daughter. 

136.  Keer  Saydeek. 

137.  Yealeena,  his  wife. 

138.  Maria,  his  daughter. 

139.  Ivan  Mandrigan. 

140.  TatAhyahn,  his  wife. 

141.  Vasseelee,  his  son. 

142.  Marfa,  his  daughter. 

143.  Feelat  Teetov. 

144.  Peter,  his  son. 

145.  Yeaon,  his  son. 

146.  Yeagor  Arkashav. 

147.  Alexsandra,  his  wife. 

148.  Martin,  his  stepson. 

149.  Nekolaie,  his  stepson. 

150.  Stepan,  his  stepson. 

151.  Kereek,  his  son. 

152.  Arsaynee,  his  son. 

153.  Tatayahnah,  his  daughter. 

154.  Timofav  Evanov. 

155.  Fevronla.  hiH  daughter. 

156.  Paymcn  Koosnitzov. 

157.  Oseep  Baizyahsseekov. 

158.  Alexsandra,  his  wife. 

159.  Paul,  his  son. 

160.  Kalisayuyah.  hjs  8tepdaugh- 

ter. 


61.  Avdokia,  his  stepdaughter. 

62.  Kahsaynyah,  his  daughter. 

63.  Ivan  Paranehin. 

64.  Zaharrov  Evemainov. 

65.  Keereenayah,  his  wife. 

66.  Fevronia,  his  daughter. 

67.  Ivan  Hapov. 

68.  Anna,  bis  sister-in-law. 
09.  Alexsandra,  his  daughter. 

70.  Ivan,  his  son. 

71.  Yeagor  Korcbootin. 

72.  Zaohar  Saydeek. 

73.  Gosteenia,  his  wife. 

74.  Vasseelet,  his  son, 

75.  Marvra,  his  daughter. 
70.  Nekon,his'nephew. 

77.  Feelip  Saydeek. 

78.  Stepan  Skahvortsov. 

79.  Phflip  Vollkov. 

80.  Elleu,  his  daughter. 

81.  Matroona,  his  daughter. 

82.  Markiel  Vollkov.  his  son. 

83.  Gavreelo  Kerch  urgin. 

84.  Lukaylean,  his  son. 

85.  Ivan  Sootyahgen. 
8G.  Heeyoniah,  his  wife. 

87.  Aneesia,  his  daughter. 

88.  Enielian  Sootyahgen. 

89.  Marko  Korcbootin. 

90.  Dartjyah,  his  wife. 

91.  Ivan,  his  son. 

92.  Zeenovia,  his  daughter. 

93.  Timofav  Glottov. 

94.  Maria,  his  wife. 

95.  ,  his  son. 

96.  Ivan,  his  son. 

97.  Yeafeemia,  his  daughter. 

98.  Iraklin  Mandrif^an. 

99.  Oosteenie,  his  wife. 

200.  EeoD,  his  son. 

201.  Paul  Soovorrov. 

202.  Vassa,  his  wife. 

203.   .  his  son. 

204.  Akyleena,  his  mother. 

205.  Agrafeena,  his  adopted  girL 

206.  Ye-afeem  Korcbootin. 

207.  Palabgayee,  his  wife. 

208.  Peter,  his  son. 

209.  Luka  Mandrigan. 

210.  Eereena,  his  wife. 

211.  Neekeeta  Yitchmainov. 

212.  Ghristeena,  his  daughter. 

213.  Domenah,  his  daughter. 

214.  Taheesab,  his  daughter. 

215.  Ivan  Yitchmainov. 

216.  Michael  Korzerov. 

217.  Alexsandra,  his  wife. 

218.  Stepan  Korzerov. 

219.  Paul  Korzerov. 

220.  Ivan  Kozlov. 

221.  Palahgayah,  his  mother. 

222.  Feodar,  ner  .son. 

223.  Evedueksia,  her  daughter,    i 

224.  Platone  Tarakanov.  f 

225.  Marfa,  his  wife. 
2^.  Akoolena,  his  mother 
227.  Kerick  Tarakanov. 
22a  Domian     M.     Kok     (Joi 

Frater). 

229.  Oolyahnah,  his  wife 

230.  An  iia,  his  daughter. 

231.  Salomayah,       Artamanii 

daughter.  f 

White  men  in  charge. 

1.  Dr.McIntyre. 

2.  H.  W.  Molntyro. 

3.  Dr.  Grainer. 

4.  John  M.  Morton. 

5.  Chas.  Bryants 

6.  D.Webster. 

7. .  a  cooper. 

8.  ,  a  carpenter* 
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What  constitutes  a  native  op  St.  Paul. — There  has  been  some 
petty  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  island  as  to  who  are  the  real "  natives" 
thereof,  because  these  natives  enjoy  certain  privileges  that  are  very 
yaluable  to  them  and  coveted  by  all  outside  Alaskan  brethren. 

In  this  connection  the  people  living  here  are  divided  into  three 
classes — that  is,  the  males : 

First.  The  natives,  properly  speaking,  or  those  who  have  been  born 
and  raised  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Not  over  one-quarter  of  the 
present  adult  population  can  lay  claim  to  this  title. 

Second.  The  people  who  were  living  thereon  but  not  born  natives  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  all  Alaska,  July,  1867.  This  class  constitutes 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  islands  as  they  exist  to-day. 

Third.  The  people  who  were  living  and  working  as  sealers  on  the 
PribUof  Islands  at  the  date  of  the  granting  by  the  Government  of  the 
present  lease  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  August  31, 1870. 

Of  the  above  three  divisions,  strict  justice  and  true  equity  unite  in 
recognizing  the  third  class  as  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  This 
settles  the  question  also  to  the  best  satisfaction  of  these  people  them- 
selves and  removes  every  quibble  of  dispute  in  the  premises.  Accurate 
records  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  living  on  each  island  at  the 
date  of  the  lease  in  1871  can  be  found  in  the  church  registers  on  both 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 

CuBious  DEBiVATiON  OP  NATIVES'  NAMES.— Anyone  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  Eussian  language  wiU  not  fail  to  notice  that  the 
names  in  the  above  list  have  some  (^d  derivations,  relating  to  physical 
peculiarities,  defects,  and  other  originations  that  are  more  or  less  com- 
ical in  their  suggestions.  I  was  told  by  a  very  bright  Bussian,  who 
spent  a  season  here — 1871-72 — as  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  the  Aleutian  ancestors  of  these  people,  when  they  were  con- 
verted and  baptized  into  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  received  their 
names,  bran  new,  from  the  fertile  brains  of  the  priests,  who,  after 
exhausting  the  common  run  of  Muscovitic  titles,  such  as  our  Smiths 
and  Joneses,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  some  personal  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  claimant  for  civilized  nomenclature.  Thus  we  have 
to-day  on  the  seal  islands  a  "  Stepan  Bayloglazov,*^  or  "  Son  of  a  White 
Eye ; "  "  Oseep  Baizyahzeekov,"  or  '*  Sou  of  a  Man  without  a  Tongue."  A 
number  of  the  old  Bussian  governors  and  admirals  of  the  imperial  navy 
are  represented  here  by  their  family  names,  though  I  do  not  think,  from 
my  full  acquaintance  with  the  namesakes,  that  the  distinguished  owners 
in  the  first  place  had  anything  to  do  with  their  physical  embodiment 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Causes  op  death  among  the  people. — The  principal  cause  of 
death  among  the  people,  by  natural  infirmity,  on  the  seal  islands  is  the 
varying  forms  of  consumption  and  bronchitis,  always  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  that  inherited  scrofulous  taint  or  stain  of  blood  which  was  in 
one  way  or  another  flowing  through  the  veins  of  their  recent  progeni- 
tors both  here  and  throughout  the  Aleutian  Islands.  There  is  nothing 
worth  noticing  in  the  line  of  nervous  diseases,  unless  it  be  now  and 
then  the  record  of  a  case  of  alcoholism  superinduced  by  excessive  quas 
drinking.  This  "makoolah"  intemperance  among  these  people,  which 
was  not  suppressed  until  1876,  was  a  chief  factor  to  the  immediate 
death  of  infants,  for,  when  they  were  at  the  breast,  the  mothers  would 
drink  quas  to  intoxication,  and  the  stomachs  of  the  newly  born  Aleuts 
or  Creoles  could  not  stand  the  infliction  which  they  received,  even 
secondhand.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  wretched  spectacle,  so  often  pre- 
sented to  my  eyes  in  1872>73, 1  should  hardly  have  taken  the  active 
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steps  which  I  did  to  put  the  nuisance  down,  for  it  involved  me  at  first 
in  a  bitter  personal  controversy,  which,  although  I  knew  at  the  outset 
it  was  inevitable,  still  weighed  nothing  in  the  scales  against  the  evil 
itself.' 

A  few  febrile  disorders  are  occurring,  yet  they  yield  readily  to  good 
treatment.  The  chief  source  of  sickness  used  to  arise  from  the  wretched 
character  of  the  barrabkies  in  which  they  lived;  but  it  was,  at  first,  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  frame  houses  to  supplant  successfully  the 
sod-walled  and  dirt-roofed  huts  of  the  islands. 

Difficulty  op  getting  suitable  houses. — Many  experiments, 
however,  were  made,  and  a  dozen  houses  built,  ere  the  result  was  as 
good  as  the  style  of  primitive  housing,  when  it  had  been  well  done  and 
kept  in  best  possible  repair.  In  such  a  damp  climate,  naturally,  a  strong 
moldy  smell  pervades  all  inclosed  rooms  which  are  not  thoroughly 
heated  and  daily  dried  by  fires;  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  frost  works 
through  and  drips  and  trickles  like  rain  adown  the  walls.  The  present 
frame  houses  occupied  by  the  natives  owe  their  dryness,  their  warmth, 
and  protection  from  the  piercing  "boorgas"  to  the  liberal  use  of  stout 
tarred  paper  in  the  lining.  The  overpowering  mustiness  of  the  hall- 
ways, outhouses,  and,  in  fact,  every  roofed-in  spot,  where  a  stove  is  not 
regularly  used,  even  in  the  best-built  residences,  is  one  of  the  first  dis- 
agreeable sensations  which  the  new  arrivals  always  experience  when 
they  take  up  their  quarters  here.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  not  for  the  nasal 
misery  that  floats  in  from  the  killing-grounds  to  the  novice,  this  musty, 
moldy  state  of  things  up  here  would  be  far  more  acute,  as  an  annoy- 
ance, than  it  is  now.  The  greater  grief  seems  to  soon  fully  absorb  the 
lesser  one;  at  least  in  my  own  case  I  can  affirm  the  result. 

Amiable  character  of  the  natives. — These  people  are  singu- 
larly affectionate  and  indulgent  toward  their  children.  There  are  no 
^^bald-headed  tyrants"  in  our  homes  as  arbitrary  and  ruthless  in  their 
rule  as  are  those  snufQy  babies  and  young  children  on  the  seal  islands. 
While  it  is  very  young,  the  Aleut  gives  up  everything  to  the  caprice  of 
his  child,  and  never  crosses  its  path  or  thwarts  its  desire ;  the  "  deetiah  ^ 
literally  takes  charge  of  the  house;  but  as  soon  as  these  callow  mem- 
bers of  the  family  become  strong  enough  to  bear  burdens  and  to  labor, 
generally  between  12  and  16  years  of  age,  they  are  then  pressed  into 
hard  service  relentlessly  by  their  hitherto  indulgent  parents.  The 
extremes  literally  meet  in  this  application. 

They  have  another  peculiarity :  when  they  are  ill,  slightly  or  seriously. 


'This  evil  of  habitual  and  gross  intoxication,  under  Russian  rule,  was  not  charac- 
teristic of  these  islands  alone;  it  was  universal  throughout  Alaska.  Sir  George 
Simpson,  speaking  of  the  subject,  when  in  Sitka,  April,  1842,  says:  ''Some  reforma- 
tion certainly  was  wanted  in  this  respect,  for  of  all  the  drunken  as  weU  as  of  all 
the  dirty  places  that  I  had  visited.  New  Archangel  [Sitka]  was  the  worst.  On  the 
holidays  in  particular,  of  which,  Sundays  included,  there  are  165  in  the  year,  men, 
women,  and  even  children  were  to  be  seen  staggering  about  in  all  directions.'^ 
(Simpson:  Journey  Around  the  World;  1841-42,  p.  88.) 

Surprise  has  often  been  genuine,  among  those  who  inquire,  over  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  law  officer  here  at  either  village,  and  wonder  is  expressed  why  such  provision 
is  not  made  by  the  Government.  But  when  the  following  facts  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject are  understood  it  is  at  once  clear  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  his  coustabu- 
lary  would  be  entirely  useless  if  established  on  the  seal  islands.  As  these  natives 
live  here,  they  live  as  a  single  family  in  each  settlement,  having  one  common  pur- 
pose in  life,  and  only  one;  what  one  native  does,  eats,  wears,  or  says  is  known  at 
once  to  all  the  others,  just  as  whatsoever  any  member  of  our  household  may  do  will 
soon  be  known  to  us  ail  who  belong  to  its  organization ;  hence,  if  they  steal  or  quar- 
rel among  themselves  fliey  keep  the  matter  wholly  to  themselves  and  settle  it  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  Were  there  rival  villages  on  the  islands  and  diverse  people  and 
employment,  then  the  case  would  be  reversed  and  need  of  legal  machinery  apparent. 
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no  matter  which,  they  maintain  or  affect  a  stolid  resignation,  and  are 
patient  to  positive  apathy.  This  is  not  due  to  deficiency  of  nervous 
organization,  because  those  among  them  who  exhibit  examples  of  intense 
liveliness  and  nervous  activity  behave  just  as  stolidly  when  ill  as  their 
more  lymphatic  townsmen  do.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  all 
alike  are  patient  and  resigned  when  ailing  and  under  treatment ;  but  it  is 
a  bad  feature,  after  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  rally  a 
very  sick  man  who  himself  has  no  hope,  and  who  seems  to  mutely 
deprecate  every  effort  to  save  his  life. 

Disposition  to  gamble. — The  inherent  propensity  of  man  to  gam- 
ble is  developed  here  to  a  very  appreciable  degree,  but  it  in  no  way 
whatever  suggests  the  strange  gaming  love  and  infatuation  with  which 
the  Indians  and  Eskimo  elsewhere  of  Alaska  are  possessed.  The  chief 
delight  of  the  men  and  boys  of  the  two  villages  is  to  stand  on  the  street 
comers  "pitching"  half  dollars;  so  devoted,  indeed,  have  I  found  the 
native  mind  to  this  haphazard  sport  that  frequently  I  would  detect 
groups  of  them  standing  out  in  pelting  gales  of  wind  and  of  rain  "shy- 
ing" the  silver  coin  at  the  little  dirt-driven  pegs.  A  few  of  them,  men 
and  women,  play  cards  with  much  skill  and  intelligence. 

Children's  spoets. — The  urchins  play  marbles,  spin  tops,  and  fly 
kites  intermittently  with  all  the  feverish  energy  displayed  by  the  youth 
of  our  own  surroundings;  they  frolic  at  baseball  and  use  "shinny" 
sticks  with  much  volubility  and  activity.  The  girls  are,  however,  much 
more  repressed,  and  though  they  have  a  few  games  and  play  quietly 
with  quaintly  dressed  dolls,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of 
that  usual  feminine  animation  so  conspicuously  marked  in  our  home  life. 

Attachment  to  the  islands. — The  attachment  which  the  natives 
have  for  their  respective  islands  was  well  shown  to  me  in  1874.  Then, 
a  number  of  St.  George  people  were  taken  over  to  St.  Paul  temporarily 
to  do  the  killing  incidental  to  a  reduction  of  the  quota  of  25,000  for  their 
island  and  a  corresponding  increase  at  St.  Paul;  they  became  homesick 
immediately,  and  were  never  tired  of  informing  the  St.  Paul  natives 
that  St.  George  was  a  far  handsomer  and  more  enjoyable  island  to  live 
upon;  that  walking  over  the  long  sand  reaches  of  "Pavel"  made  their 
legs  grievously  weary,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  this  change  of  resi- 
dence was  "ochen  scootchnie."  Naturally  the  ire  of  the  St.  Paul  peo- 
ple rose  at  once  and  they  retorted  in  kind,  indicating  the  rocky  surface 
of  St.  George  and  its  great  inferiority  as  a  seal  island.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  genuine  feeling  on  both  sides,  because,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  a  residence  on  each  island,  it  was  a  clear  case  of  tweedledee  and 
tweedledum  between  them  as  to  opportunities  and  climate  necessary 
for  a  pleasurable  existence.  The  natives  themselves  are  of  one  and 
common  stock,  though  the  number  of  Creoles  on  St.  George  is  relatively 
much  larger  than  on  St.  Panl;  consequently  the  tone  of  the  St.  George 
village  is  rather  more  sprightly  and  vivacious. 

Oeeaturb  comforts. — As  far  as  a  purely  physical  existence  goes, 
the  American  method  of  living  on  and  in  the  climate  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  is  highly  conducive  to  strength  and  health.  Tea  and  coffee, 
seasoned  with  condensed  milk  and  lump  sugar;  hot  biscuits,  cakes,  and 
waifies;  potatoes,  served  in  every  method  of  cookery;  salt  salmon, 
codfish,  and  corned  beef;  mess  pork ;  and,  once  a  week,  a  fresh  roast  of 
beef  or  steaks;  all  the  canned  vegetables  and  fruits;  all  the  potted 
sauces,  jams,  and  jellies;  pies,  puddings, and  pastries;  and  the  exhaust- 
ive list  of  purely  seafaring  dishes,  such  as  pea  and  bean,  barley  and 
rice  soups,  curries,  and  macaroni;  these  constitute  the  staples  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  with  which  the  agents  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
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Company  prolong  their  existence  while  living  here  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  to  which  they  welcome  their  guests  for  discussion  and 
glad  digestion. 

A  piano  on  St.  Paul  in  the  company  house,  an  assorted  library, 
embracing  over  1,000  volumes,  selected  from  standard  authors  in  fic- 
tion, science,  and  history,  together  with  many  other  unexpected 
adjuncts  of  high  comfort  for  body  and  soul,  will  be  found  on  these 
islands,  wholly  unexpected  to  those  who  first  set  foot  upon  them.  A 
small  Bussian  printed  library  has  also  been  given  by  the  company  to 
the  natives  on  each  island  for  tbeir  special  entertainment.  The  rising 
generation  of  sealers  here,  if  they  read  at  all,  will  read  our  own 
^pography. 

G.  Food  and  store  shopping  of  the  natives  [Section  5]. — Most 
of  these  articles  of  food  mentioned  heretofore  are  purchased  by  the 
natives  in  the  company's  store  at  either  island;  this  food  and  the  wear- 
ing apparel,  crockery,  etc.,  which  the  company  bring  up  here  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  is  sold  to  them  at  the  exact  cost  price  of  the  same, 
plus  the  expenses  of  transportation;  and  many  times  within  my  knowl- 
edge they  have  bought  goods  here,  at  these  stores,  at  less  rates  than 
they  would  have  been  subjected  to  in  San  Francisco.  The  object  of 
the  company  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  make  a  single  cent  of 
profit  out  of  the  sale  of  these  goods  to  the  natives;  they  aim  only  to 
clear  the  cost  and  no  more.  Instructions  to  this  effect  are  given  to  its 
agents,  while  those  of  the  Government  are  called  upon  to  take  notice  of 
the  fact. 

The  store  at  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  that  at  St.  George,  has  its  regular 
annual  ''opening"  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  in  the  spring,  to 
which  the  natives  seem  to  pay  absorbed  attention;  they  crowd  the 
buildings  day  and  night,  eagerly  looking  for  all  the  novelties  in  food  and 
apparel.  These  slouchy  men  and  shawl-hooded  women,  who  pack  the 
area  before  the  counters  here,  seem  to  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in 
the  process  of  shopping  as  the  most  enthusiastic  votaries  of  that  busi- 
ness do  in  our  own  streets;  it  certainly  seems  to  give  them  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  their  lives  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

H.  Vigilance  of  the  natives  [Section  7].— One  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  these  people  is  that  they  seldom  undress  when  they  go  to  bed — 
neither  the  men,  women,  nor  children ;  and  also  that  at  any  and  all  hours 
of  the  night  during  the  summer  season,  when  I  have  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  village  to  and  from  the  rookeries,  I  always  found  several  of 
the  natives  squatting  before  their  house  doors  or  leaning  against  the 
walls,  stupidly  staring  out  into  the  misty  darkness  of  the  fog  or  chat- 
ting one  with  the  other  over  their  pipes.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants 
by  this  disposition  are  always  up  and  around  throughout  the  settlement 
during  the  entire  night  and  day.  In  olden  times,  and  even  recently, 
these  involuntary  sentinels  of  the  night  have  often  startled  the  whole 
village  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  the  pleasant  and  electric 
announcement  of  the  "  ship's  light ! "  or  have  frozen  it  with  superstitious 
horror  in  the  recital  at  daybreak  of  ghostly  visions. 

I.  Habits  of  fur-seal  pups  [Section  9]. — I  have  repeatedly  watched 
young  pups  as  they  made  advances  to  nurse  from  another  pup's  mother; 
the  result  invariably  being  that  while  the  mother  would  permit  her  own 
offspring  to  suckle  freely,  yet  when  these  little  strangers  touched  her 
nipples  she  would  either  move  abruptly  away,  or  else  turn  quickly 
down  upon  her  stomach,  so  that  the  maternal  fountains  were  inacces- 
sible to  the  alien  and  hungry  ''kotickie."  I  have  witnessed  so  many 
examples  of  the  females  turning  pups  away,  to  suckle  only  some  par- 
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ticnlar  other  one,  that  I  feel  sure  I  am  entirely  right  in  saying  that  the 
seal  mothers  know  their  own  young;  and  that  they  will  not  permit  any 
others  to  nurse  save  their  own.  I  believe  that  this  recognition  of  them 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  mother's  scent  and  hearing. 

J.  Pabasites  of  the  fub  seal  [Section  9J. — The  fur  seal  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  in  scratching  its  hide; 
for  it  is  annoyed  by  a  species  of  louse,  a  pediculiw,  to  just  about  the 
same  degree  and  in  the  same  manner  that  our  dogs  are  by  fleas.  To 
scratch,  it  sits  upon  its  haunches  and  scrapes  away  witli  the  toe  nails  of 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  its  hind  flippers;  by  which  action  it 
reaches  readily  all  portions  of  its  head,  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders; 
and,  with  either  one  or  the  other  of  its  fore  flippers,  it  rubs  down  its 
spinal  region  back  of  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  By  that  division  of 
labor  with  its  feet,  it  can  promptly  reduce,  with  every  sign  of  comfort, 
any  lousy  irritation  wheresoever  on  its  body.  Tiiis  pediculus  peculiar 
to  the  fur  seal  attaches  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  pectoral  regions; 
a  few,  also,  are  generally  found  at  the  bases  of  the  auricular  pavilions. 

When  the  fur  seal  is  engaged  in  this  exercise,  it  cocks  its  head  and 
wears  exactly  the  same  expression  that  our  common  house  dog  does 
while  subjugating  and  eradicating  fleas;  the  eyes  are  partly  or  wholly 
closed;  the  tongue  lolls  out;  and  the  whole  demeanor  is  one  of  quiet 
but  intense  satisfaction. 

The  fur  seal  appears  also  to  scratch  itself  in  the  water  with  the  same 
facility  and  unction  so  marked  on  land ;  only  it  varies  the  action  by 
using  it«  fore  hands  principally,  in  its  fluvatile  exercise,  while  its  hind 
feet  do  most  of  the  terrestrial  scraping. 

K.  Healthiness  of  the  fub  seals  [Section  9]. — While  I  have  writ- 
ten with  much  emphavsis  upon  the  total  absence  of  any  record  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  these  large  rookeries,  I  should,  perhaps, 
mark  the  fact  that  no  symptoms  of  internal  diseases  have  ever  been 
noticea  here,  such  as  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  which  invariably 
attack  and  destroy  the  fur  seal  when  it  is  taken  into  cotiflnement,  as 
well  as  the  sea  lions  also;  the  latter,  however,  have  a  much  greater 
power  of«endurance  under  such  artificial  circumstances  of  life.  The 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  disemboweled  Pribilof  fur-seal  carcasses 
have  never  presented  abnormal  or  diseased  viscera  of  any  kind. 

L.  Behaviob  of  fur  seals  at  night  [Section  9J. — I  naturally 
enough,  when  beginning  my  investigation  of  these  seal  rookeries, 
expected  to  find  the  animals  subdued  at  night  or  early  morning  on  the 
breeding  grounds;  but  a  few  consecutive  nocturnal  watches  satisfied 
me  that  the  family  organization  and  noise  was  as  active  at  one  time  as 
at  another  throughout  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  If,  however,  the 
day  preceding  had  chanced  to  be  abnormally  warm,  I  never  failed  then 
to  find  the  rookeries  much  more  noisy  and  active  during  the  night  than 
they  were  by  daylight.  The  seals,  as  a  rule,  come  and  go  to  and  from 
the  sea,  fight,  roar,  and  vocalize  as  much  during  midnight  moments 
as  they  do  at  noonday  times.  An  aged  native  endeavored  to  sat- 
isfy me  that  the  "seecatchie"  could  see  much  better  by  twilight  and 
night  than  by  daylight.  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  think  that  the  fact  of  his  not  being  able  to  see  so  well  himself  at 
that  hour  of  darkness  was  the  true  cause  of  most  of  his  belief  in  the 
improved  nocturnal  vision  of  the  seals. 

As  I  write,  this  old  Aleut,  Phillip  Vollkov,  has  passed  to  his  final 
rest — "un  konchielsah" — winter  of  1878-79.  He  was  one  of  the  real 
characters  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  whites  on  account  of 
his  relative  intelligence,  and  beloved  by  the  natives,  who  called  him 
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their  "wise  man,"  and  who  exulted  in  his  piety.  Phillip,  like  the  other 
people  there  of  his  kind,  was  not  much  comfort  to  nie  when  I  asked 
questions  as  to  the  seals.  He  usually  answered  important  inquiries  by 
crossing  himself  and  replying,  "God  knows."  There  was  no  appeal 
from  this. 

M.  SuLLENWESS  OF  OLD  MALE  SEALS  [Section  10]. — ^The  old  males, 
when  grouped  together  by  themselves,  at  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  indulge  in  no  humor  or  frolicsome  festivities  whatsoever.  On 
the  contrary,  they  treat  each  other  with  surly  indifference.  The  mature 
females,  however,  do  not  appear  to  lose  their  good  nature  to  anything 
like  so  marked  a  degree  as  do  their  lords  and  masters,  for  they  will  at 
all  seasons  of  their  presence  on  the  islands  be  observed  now  and  then 
to  suddenly  unbend  from  severe  matronly  gravity  by  coyly  and  amiably 
tickling  and  gently  teasing  one  another  as  they  rest  in  the  harems,  or 
later,  when  strolling  in  September.  There  is  no  ^ign  given,  however, 
by  these  seal  mothers  of  desire  or  action  in  fondling  or  caressing  their 
pups^  nor  do  the  young  appear  to  sport  with  any  others  than  the  pups 
themselves  when  together.  Sometimes  a  yearling  and  a  five  or  six 
months  old  pup  will  have  a  long-continued  game  between  themselves. 
They  are  decidedly  clannish  in  this  respect — creatures  of  caste,  like 
Hindoos. 

N.  liBAPiNa  OUT  OF  WATEB:  "DOLPHIN  juiffps'^  [Section  10], — As 
I  never  detected  the  sea  lions  or  the  hair  seals  leaping  irom  the  water 
around  these  islands  in  those  peculiar  dolphin-like  jumps  which  I  have 
hitherto  described,  I  made  a  note  of  it  early  during  my  first  season  of 
observation,  for  corroboration  in  the  next.  It  is  so;  neither  the  sea 
lion  nor  the  hair  seal  here  ever  leaped  from  the  ocean  in  this  agile  and 
singular  fashion  heretofore  described.  Allen,  so  conservative  usually, 
seems,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  by  reading  the  notes  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  descriptive  of  the  sea  lions  of  the  Gallapagos  Islands. 
As  Allen  quotes  them  entire  in  a  footnote  (page  211,  History  of  Korth 
American  Pinnipeds),  I  am  warranted  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  authentic  record  has  as  yet  been  made  of  such  peculiar  swim- 
ming by  FhocidcB,  or  the  sea-lion  branch  of  the  Otariidw.  My  notice 
has  been  called  to  this  mistake  by  Professor  Allen's  own  note  (page 
367)  upon  a  quotation  from  my  work  citing  Mr.  Blake's  notes  above 
referred  to,  which  are  themselves  very  interesting,  but  do  not  even 
hint  at  a  dolphin  jump. 

How  fast  the  fur  seal  can  swim  when  doing  its  best  I  am  naturally 
unable  to  state.  I  do  know  that  a  squad  of  young  "holluschickie'* 
followed  the  Reliance^  in  which  I  was  sailing,  down  from  the  latitude 
of  the  seal  islands  to  Akootan  Pass  with  perfect  ease,  playing  around 
the  vessel  while  she  was  logging  straight  ahead  14  knots  to  the  hour. 

llie  fur  seal,  the  sea  lion,  the  walrus,  and  the  hair  seal  all  swim 
around  these  islands  and  in  these  waters,  submerged,  extended  hori- 
zontally, and  squarely  upon  their  stomachs.  I  make  this  note  here 
because  I  am  surprised  to  read  (on  page  651,  Alien:  Hist.  N.  A.  Pinni- 
peds) that  the  harp  (hair)  seal's  "favorite  position  when  swimming,  as 
affirmed  by  numerous  observers,  is  on  the  back  or  side,  in  which  posi- 
tion they  also  sleex>  in  the  water."  Although  this  is  a  far  distant,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  relative  of  the  hair  seal  of  St.  Paul  Island,  yet 
the  remarkable  difference  in  fashion  of  swimming  seems  hardly  war- 
ranted, when  the  two  animals  are  built  exactly  alike.  Still,  I  have  no 
disposition  to  question,  earnestly,  the  truth  of  the  statement,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  learned  of  so  many  very  striking  radical  differences  in  habits 
of  animals  as  closely  related,  as  to  pause  ere  seriously  doubting  this 
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assertion  that  a  harp  seal's  favorite  way  in  swimming  is  to  lie  upon  its 
back  when  so  doing.  It  is  simply  aii  odd  contradiction  to  the  method 
employed  by  the  hair  seals  of  the  !N^orth  Pacific  and  of  Bering  Sea. 

While  I  am  nnable  to  prove  that  the  fur  seal  possesses  the  power  to 
swim  to  a  very  great  depth,  by  actual  tests  instituted,  yet  I  am  free  to 
say  that  it  certainly  can  dive  to  the  uttermost  depths,  where  its  food- 
fish  are  known  to  live  in  the  ocean;  it  surely  gives  fall  and  ample  evi- 
dence of  i)ossessiTig  the  muscular  power  for  that  enterprise.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  F.  Borthen,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Fro  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islets  off  Trondhjems 
fiord,  in  ^Norway.  This  gentleman  has  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  gray  seal  {Halichcertts  grypus)  as  it  bred  and  rested  on  these  rocks 
daring  an  extended  period  of  time.  Among  many  interesting  notes  as 
to  the  biology  of  this  large  hair  seal,  he  says,  <' As  a  proof  that  they 
(the  seals)  fetch  their  food  from  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  related  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  young  one  was  found  caught  by  one  of  the  hooks  of 
a  fishing  line  that  was  x>laced  at  a  depth  of  between  70  and  80  fathoms, 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  islands.  Gray  seals  have  several  times  been 
seen  to  come  up  to  the  surface  with  lings  (Moha  vulgaris)  and  other 
deep-water  fishes  in  their  mouths,  such  fishes  being  seldom  or  never 
found  at  a  less  depth  than  between  00  and  70  fathoms."  (Robert  Gollett, 
on  the  Gray  Se^l,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  London:  Part  ii,  1881,  p.  387.) 

O.  MoNSTBOSiTiES  AMONG  THE  SEALS. — ^Touching  this  question  of 
monstrosities,  I  was  led  to  examine  a  number  of  alleged  examples  pre- 
sented to  my  attention  by  the  natives,  who  took  some  interest,  in  their 
sluggish  way,  as  to  what  I  was  doing  here.  They  brought  me  an 
albino  far-seal  pup,  nothing  else,  and  gravely  assured  me  that  they 
knew  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  fecundation  of  a  sea-lion  cow  by  a  fur- 
seal  bull:  ^*If  not  so,  how  could  it  get  that  color!"  I  was  also  con- 
fronted with  a  specimen — a  full  and  finely  grown  4-year-old  Callorhinus 
which  had,  at  some  earlier  day,  lost  its  testicles  either  by  fighting  or 
accident  while  at  sea;  perhaps  shaven  off  by  the  fangs  of  a  saw- toothed 
shark,  and  also  gravely  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  presence  of  a 
hermaphrodite! 

Undoubtedly  some  abnormal  birth  shapes  must  make  their  appear- 
ance occasionally;  but,  at  no  time  while  I  was  there,  searching  keenly 
for  any  such  manifestation  of  malformation  on  the  rookeries,  did  I  see 
a  single  example.  The  morphological  symmetry  of  the  fur  seal  is  one 
of  the  most  salient  of  its  characteristics,  viewed  as  it  rallies  here  in 
such  vast  numbers;  but  the  osteological  differentiation  and  asymmetry 
of  this  animal  is  equally  surprising. 

P.  The  DEBrvATioN  of  the  nomenclatube  of  the  bookeries. 
The  Reef  rookery. — "The  Reef,"  so  called  on  account  of  that  dangerous 
line  of  submerged  rocks,  scarcely  awash,  which  makes  out  to  the  south- 
ward from  the  point.  The  very  first  seals  of  the  season  usually  land 
here  every  spring. 

Zoltm  hauling  grounds. — From  "Zolotoi,"or  "golden,''  a  Russian  title 
given  to  the  beach  on  account,  perhaps,  of  its  beauty,  contrasted  with 
the  rough,  rocky  coasts  elsewhere  on  the  island.  There  is  no  trace  of 
precious  mineral  in  its  comx>osition,  however,  or  even  the  glint  of  iron 
pyrites. 

Oorbotch  rookery. — "Gorbotch,"  or  "humpback;"  this  name  doubt- 
less given  it  from  the  broken-backed  outline  to  the  west  shore  of  the 
reef  peninsula,  on  which  the  rookery  is  located. 

JSTah  Speel  rookery. — "Nah  Speel,"  corrupted  from  "speetsah,"  or 
point.    Why  so  distorted  I  have  not  satisfactorily  learned  from  the 
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people.  It  arises  from  some  localism,  undoubtedly,  x>eTtiuent  long  ago, 
but  since  forgotten. 

Lukannon  rookery, — "Lukannon ;"  8o  named  after  one  of  the  Bussian 
pioneers,  a  sailor,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  from  St.  Paul  Island  in 
1787  over  6,000  sea  otters,  aided  by  another  promyshlenik,  named 
Kaiekov.  In  the  following  year  they  only  secured  1,000,  aud  since  then 
none  have  ever  been  taken  from  there  to  notice:  while  during  the  last 
forty  years  not  one,  even,  has  been  seen. 

Keeiavie  rookery. — "Keetavie,"  from  "Keet,"  or  Whale.  When  the 
whaling  fleets  were  active  in  these  waters,  1849-1806,  a  very  large  right 
whale,  killed  by  some  ship's  crew,  drifted  ashore  at  the  j)oint  here,  and 
has  thus  given  this  name  to  it. 

Tolstoi  rookery, — "Tolstoi,"  or  ** thick."  ThivS  is  an  indeflnite  name 
which  the  Eussians  use  all  over  their  geograi)hy  of  Alaska,  just  as  we 
employ  "Deer  Creek"  or  "Muddy  Fork"  in  our  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  the  West.  This  point  at  St.  Paul  is,  however,  a  thick  and 
solid  one;  more  bo  than  any  other  headland  there. 

Zapadnie  rookery, — "  Zapadnie,"  or  "  westward."  One  of  the  few  bear 
stories  which  the  natives  told  me,  in  response  to  my  queries  as  to  the 
presence  of  polar  "  medvaidskie"  in  early  times,  is  located  between 
Boga  Slov  and  Zapadnie  Point.  There  are  one  or  two  rude  basaltic 
caves  on  the  slopes  of  this  hill,  into  which  the  natives  can  squeeze 
themselves  by  great  efibrt;  here,  they  have  declared  to  me  that,  as 
recently  as  1848,  a  large  polar  bear  lived  and  infested  the  island  for 
some  time.  It  was  finally  shot  by  a  posse  comitatus  of  the  people,  who 
-were  assisted  by  an  English  whale  boat's  crew  that,  noticing  the  skurry 
on  land,  came  ashore  and  joined  in  the  hunt,  armed  with  their  lances. 
No  record  is  made  of  bruin  on  the  Pribilof  since  the  death  of  this  one. 
It  undoubtedly  was  astray  from  St.  Matthew  Island,  200  miles  to  the 
northward.  Prior  to  this  event,  the  natives  count  several  bear  fights 
and  routs — at  wide  intervals,  however — since  the  occupation  of  the 
islands. 

Polavina  rookery, — "Polavina,"  or  "halfway;"  so  named  because  the 
point  and  the  old  deserted  village  site  cx)ntiguous  was  nearly  halfway 
between  Novastoshnah  and  the  village.  An  officer  of  the  Government, 
C.  P.  Fish,  United  States  Signal  Service,  in  1874,  started  out  to  meas- 
ure anew  the  height  of  Polavina  Sopka;  he  strapped  a  barometer  to 
his  shoulders,  and  left  the  village  early  one  July  morning.  The  fog 
thickened  up  that  noon  rather  more  solidly  than  usual,  and  when  he 
came  down  he  missed  the  sealers'  well-defined  trail  between  Northeast 
Point  and  Lukannon,  and  brought  up  on  the  shore  of  that  little  round 
lake  just  southwest  of  the  point.  He  actually  passed  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  daylight,  six  or  seven  hours,  in  walking  around  it,  and 
declared  that  he  would  never  have  left  this  unconscious  circular  tramp 
had  the  fog,  as  is  usual,  not  lifted  just  at  late  evening  and  given  him 
better  bearings.  He  never  knew  or  suspected  until  then  that  he  was 
walking  in  his  own  tracks.    This  is  a  true  fbg  story. 

Novasioshnah  rookery. — "A place  of  recent  growth;"  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  in  early  times — 1787-1790 — Hutchinsons  Hill  formed  an 
island  distinct  and  well  defined  from  St.  Paul.  The  people  then  used  to 
go  from  Vesolia  Mista  over  to  Northeast  Point  in  boats. 

The  St.  George  rookeries. — There  is  nothing  i)eculiar  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  St.  George' rookeries;  they  all  bear  English  names 
around  the  village,  while  "  Zapadnie"  is  named  simply  as  it  lies  west 
therefrom,  and  "Starry  Ateel"  because  it  is  near  the  site  of  an  old 
settlement  on  the  island. 
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PlEST  ABBIYAIiS  OF  "  HOLLUSCHIOKIE '^  USUALLY  APPEAR  MAY  14- 

15. — ^The  first  "driving''  for  the  season  of  the  "holluschickie"  seldom 
takes  place  sooner  than  the  12th  or  15th  of  May;  then  only  small  num- 
bers are  secured,  usually  on  the  Eeef  Point  at  St.  Paul,  and  at  the 
Great  Eastern  rookery  on  St.  George.  They  are  driven  thus  early  for 
food,  though  the  skins  are  always  carefully  taken  and  accepted  by  the 
company.  The  sealing  season  opens  lawfully  by  the  1st  of  June  and 
closes  on  the  15th  of  August;  but  in  practice  it  does  not  begin  until  the 
12th-14th  of  June  and  ends  by  the  20th-25th  of  July. 

Annual  croaking  by  the  sealers. — I  noticed  in  this  connection 
a  very  queer  similarity  between  the  sealers  on  St.  Paul  and  our  farmers 
at  home;  they,  just  as  the  season  opens,  invariably  prophesy  a  bad 
year  for  seals  and  a  scant  supply;  then  when  the  season  closes  they 
will  gravely  tell  you  that  there  never  were  so  many  seals  on  the  island 
before!  I  was  greeted  in  this  manner  by  the  agents  of  the  company 
and  the  Government  in  1872,  again  in  1873,  and  again  in  1874.  I  did 
not  get  up  to  the  grounds  in  1876  soon  enough  to  hear  the  usual  spring 
croaking  of  disaster;  but  arrived,  however,  in  time  to  hear  the  regular 
cry  of  "never  was  so  many  seals  here  before!" 

PINAL  NOTES  AND  TABLES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  VALUE,  PROTECTION, 
AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL,  AND  THE  REVENUE  DERIVED 
FROM  THAT  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

An  exhibit  OF  VALUES  GIVEN  BY  Veniaminov. — Pt.  I :  Zapicskle, 
etc.,  p.  83,  showing  the  relative  importance,  commercially,  of  the  land 
and  marine  furs  taken  from  the  IJnalaska  district  (and  sold)  in  1833  by 
the  Russian- American  Company.  (This  district  embraces  the  Pribilof 
Islands.) 


Sort  of  for. 


Num- 
ber of 
akins. 


Sea  otterii.... 
BUck  foxeii . . 
Cross  foxes — 

BfCd  foze8 

Bloefoxe8 

Land  otters.., 

Faraeals 

Walmii  ivory . 
Wbaleboiie — 
Muceilftneous 


100 

300 

000 

500 

1,500 

80 

15,000 

*100 

*200 


furs. 


Sum  total 


450 
150 
25 
10 
10 
50 
50 
80 
40 


Seduced 
to  our 
cur- 
rency. 


Bemarks  by  the  author,  H.  W.  E. 


45,000 

$9,000 

45,000 

9,000 

15,000 

3.000 

5,000 

1,000 

15,000 

3,000 

4,000 

800 

750, 000 

160,000 

8.000 

1,600 

8,000 

1,600 

1,000 

200 

896,000 

179,200 

Enhydra  marina. 

Vvlpes  fulvxui  var.  argentatu*. 

ytUpes/vlvuM  var.  decu99atu». 

VulpM /iilvrit, 

Vulpeg  lagopus. 

Lutra  canadenHg. 

Callorhintu  urtintu. 

A  pood  is  36^,7  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  baleen  from  thn  right  whale,  Balaena. 

Deer  and  sea-lion  skins,  odds  and  ends,  etc. 


*  Poods. 


The  country  (Alaska)  is  divided  up  into  five  districts:  Sitka, Kadiak, 
IJnalaska,  Atka,  and  the  North. 

This  whole  country  is  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  "Rus- 
sian-American Company.^'  •  *  ♦  tj^^  business  is  conducted  with 
a  head,  or  a  colonial  governor,  assisted  by  officers  of  the  imperial 
navy  (Russian)  and  those  of  the  company's  ^eet,  and  other  chiefs.  In 
every  one  of  the  districts  the  company  has  an  office,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  office  chief  (or  agent),  and  he  in  turn  has  foremen  (or 
^'bidarsheeks"^ 

The  company  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  killed  from  60,000  to  80,000 
for  seals  per  aauum^  but  in  the  last  time  (1833 1),  with  all  possible  care 
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in  getting  them,  they  took  only  12,000.  On  the  island  of  8t.  George, 
instead  of  getting  40,000  or  35,000,  only  1,300  were  killed.  *  *  * 
( Veniaminov :  Zapieskie,  etc.,  pt.  i,  eliap.  xii,  1840.) 

The  table  and  extracts  which  I  quote  above  give  me  the  only  direct 
Eussian  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  Pribilof  fur-neal  catch  when 
the  skins  were  in  scant  supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  worth 
then  just  $10  each. 

I  now  append  a  brief  but  significant  extract  from  Techmainov — sig- 
nificant simply  because  it  demonstrates  tliat  all  Eussian  testimony, 
other  than  Veniaminov's,  is  utterly  self-contradictory  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  seals  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Techmainov  first 
gives  a  series  of  tables  which  he  declares  are  a  true  transcript  and 
exhibit  of  the  skins  sold  out  of  Alaska  by  the  Eussian-American  Com- 
pany. The  latest  table  presented,  and  up  to  the  date  of  his  writing,  1862, 
shows  that  372,894  fur  seal  skins  were  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
via  Sitka,  to  the  Eussian  markets  of  the  world,  in  the  years  1842-1862, 
inclusive;  or  giving  an  average  catch  of  18,644  per  annum  (p.  221.) 
Then,  further  on  as  he  writes  (nearly  100  pages),  he  stultifies  his  record 
above  quoted  by  using  the  language  and  figures  as  follows: 

^^In  earlier  times  more  were  taken  than  in  the  later;  at  present  (1862) 
there  are  taken  from  the  island  of  St.  Paul  70,000  annually,  without 
diminishing  the  number  for  future  killing;  on  St.  George,  6,000.  •'  •  • 
From  1842  to  1861  there  were  taken  from  the  island  of  St.  Paul  277,778 
seal  skins;  blue  foxes,  10,508;  walrus  teeth,  104  poods;  from  St.  George 
31,923  fur  seals;  blue  foxes,  24,286.'^  (P.  Techmainov;  Eestorecheskoi 
Obozerainia  Obrazovania,  Eussian- American  Company ;  pt.  ii,  p.  310, 
1863,  9t.  Petersburg.)  Further  comment  is  unnecessary  upon  this 
author,  who  thus  writes  a  '^history  of  the  doings  of  the  Eussian- Amer- 
ican Company.  ^  Still,  since  Veniaminov's  time,  1838-1 840,  it  is  the  only 
prima  facie  testimony  that  we  have  touching  these  subjects  while 
under  Eussian  domination. 

Eussian  governors  controlling  the  Pribilof  Islands. — 
The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  several  autocratic  governors 
of  the  Eussian- American  Company  who,  in  their  order  of  mention,  exer- 
cised absolute  control  over  the  Pribilof  Islands  between  1799  and  1867, 
inclusive:  1,  Bai-anov;  2,  Yahnovskie;  3,Moorayvev;  4,  Ghestyahkov ; 
5,  Wrangell;  6,  Kooprianov;  7,  Etholine;  8,Tebenkov;  9,  Eossenburg; 
10,  Viaviatskie;  11,  Foragelm;  12,  Maxsutov.  Of  the  above,  with  the 
exception  of  Baranov,  who  was  a  self-made  man,  and  General  Viaviats- 
kie, of  the  Eussian  army,  all  the  others  were  admirals  and  captains 
in  the  Imperial  navy  of  Eussia. 

First  exemption  of  females  in  driving.— In  the  details  of  an 
old  letter  from  a  Creole  agent  of  the  Eussian- American  Gompany  on  St 
Paul  in  1847, 1  find  the  following  side  reference  to  the  number  of  skins 
which  were  shipped  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  that  season:  [MS.  letter 
of  Kazean  Shiesneekov,  St.  Paul  Islands,  1847.J 

6,606  ''holluschickoY^'  (young  males). 

1,894  *'8airiee''  (4  and  5  year  old  males) ;  or  a  total  of  7^497. 

This  is  interesting,  because  it  is  the  record  of  the  first  killing  on  the 
seal  islands  when  the  females  were  entirely  exempted  from  slaughter. 

The  seal  islands  were  the  exchequer  of  the  Eussian- 
American  Company:  1799-1825.— "The  Eussians,  in  their  colonial 
possession  under  Baranov,  made  first  the  seal  skin  the  basis  of  all 
transactions  with  foreigners  by  buying  up  whole  cargoes  of  goods  and 
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provisions  brought  into  this  country  by  English  and  American  traders 
and  paying  for  the  same  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  the  seal  islands 
were  the  exchequer  where  the  Eussian  authorities  could  with  certainty 
torn  and  lay  their  hands  upon  the  necessary  currency.  These  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  other  foreign  sea  captains,  having  disposed  of  their 
supplies  at  Sitka  or  Kadiak  in  this  manner,  took  their  fur-seal  skins  to 
C'hina  and  disposed  of  them  at  a  handsome  advance  for  tea,  rice,  etc., 
in  exchange.  The  profits  made  by  these  foreigners  having  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Eussian  home  management  of  the  fur  company  controlling 
Alaska,  it  was  ordered  then  that  jiayments  in  fur-seal  skins  for  these 
foreign  supplies  should  cease,  and  that  the  Eussians  themselves  would 
ship  their  skins  to  China  and  enjoy  the  emolument  thereof.  The  result 
of  this  action  was  that  the  Chinese  market  did  not  prove  as  valuable  to 
them  as  it  was  to  the  foreigners;  it  became  overstocked,  and  a  general 
stagnation  and  depression  of  the  seal  business  took  place  and  continued 
until  a  change  of  base  in  this  respe<'t  was  again  made,  and  the  skins  of 
the  fiir  seal  w^re  shipped,  together  with  the  beaver,  in  bulk  to  the  great 
Chinese  depot  of  Kiachta,  where  the  Eussians  exchanged  these  peltries 
for  the  desired  supplies  of  tea,  the  trade  thereof  assuming  such  immense 
proportions  that  the  record  is  made  where  in  a  single  year  the  Eussian 
Fur  Company  paid  to  their  Government  the  enormous  duty  upon  impor- 
tations of  tea  alone  of  2,000,000  silver  rubles,  or  $1,500,000.  This  was 
the  i)eriod  in  the  history  of  the  seal  islands  when,  for  a  second  time  and 
within  the  writing  of  Veniaminov,  the  seal  life  thereon  was  well-nigh 
exterminated.  The  first  decimation  of  these  interests  took  place  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  islands,  when,  it  is  stated,  2,000,000  skins  of  these  animals  were 
rotting  on  the  ground  at  one  time.  Eezanov  applied  the  correction 
very  promptly  in  the  first  instance  of  threatened  extermination  of  these 
valuable  interests,  an*d  when  the  second  epoch  of  decimation  occurred, 
in  1834  to  1836,  Baron  Wrangell,  admirably  seconded  by  Father  Veni- 
aminov, checked  its  consumption.  These  are  instances  of  care  and  far- 
sightedness which  are  refreshing  to  contemplate."  (Ivan  Petrov :  Eept. 
on  Pop.  and  Eesources  of  Alaska;  Ex.  Doc.  No.  40,  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, third  session,  1881.) 

Ibregulabity  of  the  appearance  op  pelagic  fur  seals. — 
While  investigating  the  subject  of  the  actual  numbers  of  fur  seals 
secured  at  sea  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  I  learned  from  Captain 
Lewis  (Hudson  Bay  Company's  Otter)  that  these  animals  never  appear 
from  season  to  season  along  the  northwest  coasts  in  the  same  general 
aggregate.  For  illustration,  he  cited  the  fact  that  in  1872  ^'immense 
numbers  of  fur-seal  pups  and  yearlings"  were  observed  in  the  ocean  off 
Vancouver's  Island  and  the  entrance  to  Fuca  Straits,  "but  last  year 
(1873)  very  few  of  them  again  were  seen."  He  thought  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  unwonted  abundance  of  fur  seals  there  during  1872,  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  "  that  these  young  seals  must  have  lost  their  bearings 
somewhat  in  going  north,  and  ran  into  the  coast  for  a  better  point  of 
departure."  He  declared  also  that  fur  seals  had  never,  during  his 
thirty  years'  service  on  the  northwestern  coast,  been  known  to  appear 
in  such  great  numbers  before,  nor  did  any  other  Hudson  Bay  man  know 
to  the  contrary.  In  1872  he  thought  that  "8,000  to  9,000  skins,  chiefly 
pups  and  yearlings,"  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  entire  quantity 
taken;  for  1873  his  figures  showed  only  '^600  or  700  skins;  these  were 
all  older  ones." 
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Recent  ebboneous  statements  in  begaed  to  pelagic  bibth 
OF  FUB  SEALS. — Allen,  in  his  History  of  !N"orth  American  Pinnipeds 
(pp.  772-773),  quotes  a  writer  who  declares  that  any  statement  that  the 
mr  seal  breeds  alone  on  the  Prlbilof  Islands  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  grounds  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and  Alaska  is  "pre- 
posterous, to  his  mind.^  This  author  claims  to  know,  by  his  "own  per- 
sonal observation,"  that  the  fur  seal  does  "have  pups  in  open  ocean  off 
the  entrance  to  Fuca  Straits."  On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  Callorhinus  to  bring  forth  its  young  alive 
in  the  water ;  the  pup  would  sink  like  a  stone  instantly  after  birth,  and 
the  mother  be  wholly  helpless  to  save  it. 

I  should  not  heed  this  statement  of  Mr.  Swan,  reenforced  by  that  of 
an  old  sailor,  so  gravely  entered  by  Allen,  were  it  not  for  his  introduc- 
tion on  the  following  page  (773)  of  an  innocent  announcement  of  fa^t 
by  Prof.  D,  S.  Jordan,  who  by  it  is  unfortunately  made  to  appear  in  the 
light  of  sustaining  the  idle  theory  of  pelagic  birth.  Jordan's  simple 
declaration  that  he  had  seen  a  "  live  fur-seal  pup  [June  1, 1880]  at  Gape 
Flattery,  taken  from  an  old  seal  just  killed,  showing  that  the  time  of 
bringing  them  forth  was  just  at  hand,"  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes;  but 
remember  that  this  pup  had  been  alive  in  its  mother's  womb  for  eleven 
months  prior  to  the  day  Jordan  saw  it,  and  ten  days  or  three  weeks 
later,  at  the  longest,  this  parent,  if  undisturbed,  would  have  naturally 
brought  it  forth  in  the  fullness  of  time  on  either  St.  Paul  or  St.  George, 
of  the  Pribilof  group.  She  could  have  made  the  journey  there  in  six 
or  seven  days  easily  from  Fuca  Straits,  if  she  had  been  pressed  to  do 
so  by  the  expiration  of  her  period  of  gestation. 

Naturally  enough,  the  careful  naturalist,  like  Allen,  no  matter  how 
able,  will  be  deceived  now  and  then  in  this  manner,  by  untrustworthy 
statements  made  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  know  by  personal 
observation  of  what  they  affirm.  Mr.  Swan  has  passed  nearly  an 
average  lifetime  on  the  Northwest  Goast,  chiefly  in  the  waters  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  has  rendered  to  natural  science  and  to  ethnology 
efficient  and  valuable  service  by  his  labor  in  collecting,  and  his  notes  in 
regard  to  the  Makah  Indians  of  Gape  Flattery;  hence  his  erroneous 
statements  above  referred  to  (as  to  the  fur  seal)  had  a  prima  facie 
weight  with  Allen,  who  therefore  inserted  them,  and  thus  gave  the 
romance  an  appearance  of  reality  which  I  can  not  pass  by  in  silence. 
The  other,  though  hesitating,  authority,  Gharles  Bryant,  is  an  old 
mariner^  who  has  also  been  well  situated  by  virtue  of  eight  years'  resi- 
dence on  St.  Paul  Island;  he  ought  to  know  better. 

ObIGINAL  SOUBCE  of  ERBOB  in  BEGABD  to  NUBILITY  OF  FEMALE 

FUB  SEALS. — Veuiaminov:  Zapfeskie,  ob  Oonalashkenskaho  Otdayla: 
Veniaminov  little  dreamed,  as  he  labored  over  his  queer  calculations  iu 
1834,  that  the  then  depleted  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  would 
have  yielded,  from  18G8  to  date,  an  annual  average  of  more  than  three 
times  32,000  fur  seal  skins;  which  number  he  at  that  time  deemed  the 
maximum  limit  of  their  ultimate  production,  should  his  tabulated 
advice  be  carried  out.  Is  it  not  exceedingly  strange  that  he  never 
thought,  during  all  his  cogitations  over  this  problem,  of  the  real  vital 
principle — of  letting  the  females  entirely  alone — of  sparing  them 
strictly?  I  think  that  the  worthy  Bishop  would  have  done  so  had  he 
passed  more  time  on  the  rookeries  himself.  I  can  not  find,  however, 
who  the  Eussian  was  that  had  the  good  judgment,  first  of  all  men,  to 
inaugurate  a  perpetual  ^^zapooska"  of  the  females  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands)  it  was  done  in  1847^  for  the  first  time^  and  has  been  rigidly 
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followed  ever  since,  giviug  the  full  expansion  in  1857  to  that  extraor- 
dinary increase  and  beneficial  result  which  we  observe  thereon  to-day. 
I  have  been  much  amused  in  reading  (Allen:  Hist.  Pinnipeds,  p.  383) 
the  argument  of  an  old  sailor,  who  had  been  stationed  for  eight  years 
on  these  islands  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Treasury  interests. 
He  claims  to  feel  well  assured  that  the  female  seals,  when  two  years 
old,  never  land  on  the  islands  during  that  season  of  their  age;  remain- 
ing oat  at  sea,  and  not  coming  to  the  Pribilof  rookeries  until  their  third 
year  of  growth,  thus  bearing  their  first  young  when  four  years  old.  I 
mention  the  fact,  because  it  is  not  an  original  error  of  the  aged  lYeas- 
ury  agent,  but  is  evidently  adopted  from  this  account  of  Veniaminov, 
which  was  verbally  translate  and  read  to  him  in  1869,  on  St.  Paul 
Island,  by  one  of  the  ex-agents  of  the  Eussian  company.  The  erro- 
neous statement,  however,  is  quoted  in  Allen,  Pinnipeds  (p.  383),  with 
a  grave  preface  by  the  author  that  it  is  the  result  of  eight  years'  study 
of  the  subject  on  the  islands.  Unfortunately,  Veniaminov  himself 
did  not  spend  even  eight  consecutive  weeks  on  the  seal  grounds  in 
question,  and  had  he  passed  eight  months  there,  investigating  the 
matter,  he  would  not — could  not — have  made  this  superficial  blunder, 
in  addition  to  his  numerous  other  faulty  announcements,  etc.,  which 
the  "Zapieskie"  teems  with,  in  regard  to  the  seal  life. 

Causes  which  occasion  and  demand  the  presence  op  a  bbv- 
EKTJE-MABiNE  CUTTER  IN  ALASKAN  WATERS.— There  remains  an  un- 
written page  in  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  Government  toward 
the  protection  of  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  it  should  be  inscribed  now,  especially  so  since  the  author 
of  this  memoir  was  an  eyewitness  and  an  actor  in  the  scene.  When  he 
first  visited  the  seal  islands,  in  1872-73,  he  was  compelled  to  take  pas- 
sage on  the  vessels  of  the  company  leasing  the  islands;  compelled, 
beicause  the  Government  at  that  time  had  no  means  of  reaching  the 
field  of  action  except  by  the  favor  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  This  favor  and  this  courtesy,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  always  promptly  and  generously  proffered  and  has  never 
been  alluded  to  as  even  an  obligation  or  service  rendered  the  Treasury 
Department.  But,  nevertheless,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  at  the  time, 
and  was  strengthened  into  conviction  by  1874,  that  this  indifference  to 
its  own  self-respect  and  failure  to  support  properly  the  aims  of  its 
agents  up  there  should  end,  and  that  the  Treasury  Department  should 
detail  one  of  its  own  vessels  to  visit,  transport,  and  aid  its  officers  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  also  be  an  actual  living  evidence  of  power  to 
execute  the  law  protecting  and  conserving  the  same. 

In  this  sequence  do  not  misunderstand  me;  while  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  never  entertained,  and  do  not  now  entertain,  the 
thought  of  refusing  the  favor  asked  by  the  Government  in  transporting 
its  own  Treasury  officials  to  and  from  the  seal  islands,  yet  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  that  company  if  those  agents  aforesaid  should  be  carried  up 
and  down  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Government — a  relief  solely  on  the 
ground  that  a  carping  criticism  is  always  made  upon  their  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  this  respect  and  a  corresponding  reflection  thrown  upon 
the  Treasury  agents,  who  are  compelled  to  take  this  method  of  con- 
veyance or  else  be  absent  from  their  field  of  duty,  which  the  company 
does  not  propose  to  effect 4)y  barring  them  from  its  steamer,  the  £^ore- 
said  criticism  notwithstanding. 

Tiierefore,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  return  from  the  field  in  question, 
October,  1874, 1  clearly  recognized  the  immediate  necessity  of  strength- 
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eiiing  the  arm  of  the  Government  in  that  region,  becaase,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  reason,  the  following  still  more  urgent  one  existed  and 
exists: 

Early  in  1873  it  became  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  on  the  seal  islands  had  no  means  of  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations protecting  the  seal  life  on  the  same  or  in  the  waters  adjacent. 
Hence  a  number  of  small  craft,  fitted  out  at  San  Francisco  and  contig- 
uous ports,  which  cleared  for  the  Northwest  Coast  and  the  Aleutian 
islands  on  <^  fishing  ventures;"  but,  in  reality,  these  vessels  proceeded 
directly  to  the  waters  and  rocks  adjacant  to  the  seal  islands,  where,  in 
plain  sight  of  the  villages  on  either  islet,  they  shot  the  swimming  seals 
with  assumed  indifference  and  great  affectation  of  legality. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  this  plain  violation  of  law  and  its  disastrous 
consequence  should  be  effectually  punished  and  evaded,  I  published 
and  personally  urged  in  1874-1877  the  urgent  need  and  great  propriety 
of  enabling  the  responsible  agents  of  the  Government  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  to  enforce  the  law  as  well  physically  as  it  could  be  done  theo- 
retically, and  pointed  clearly  then  to  the  advantiige  and  effect  which  a 
revenue-marine  cutter  would  have,  employed  for  this  purpose.  By 
repeated  and  untiring  appearance  before  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  I  finally  secured  the  legal  authority 
and  the  money  for  the  object  in  view;  and  the  late  Captain  Baily,  in 
the  Richard  Kushy  made  the  first  cruise,  in  the  season  of  1877,  that  had 
been  ordered  and  sustained  by  the  Government  toward  the  direct  pro- 
tection of  the  seal  islands  and  its  valuable  property  thereon  since  I8()9. 

The  interesting  Alaskan  reports,  which  have  arisen  from  the  inciden- 
tal cruisings  of  the  Bush  and  the  Corwin^  United  States  Revenue 
Marine,  owe  their  origin  to  the  above  chain  of  circumstances,  and  this 
service,  so  efficient  and  so  valuable,  will,  I  trust,  be  faithfdlly  sustained 
by  the  Government  in  the  future. 

The  author's  olosino  presentation  of  the  subject. — As  I 
end  this  memoir,  I  am  aware  of  one  omission  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  the  absence  of  a  concise  and  condensed  table,  which  shall 
exhibit  at  a  glance  the  whole  i)hysical  progress  made  by  the  fur  seal 
from  birth  to  advanced  puberty.  Therefore  I  submit  the  following 
presentation  of  that  subject : 

TahU  showing  the  relative  growth,  weight,  etc.,  of  ih^  fur  seals, 
[Compiled  from  the  field  notes  of  the  author,  made  upon  the  killing  grounds  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul.] 


OBOWTH  (A  FAIB  AVERAGK 
EXAMPLE). 


CaUorhinxu  ursintu  (male)  — 
Callorhinvs  urHntu  (female) . . 

OIBTH  IMMEDIATELY  BEHIND 
FOBE  FLIPPEB8. 

CaUorhintu  urainus  (male)  — 
C«Morhintu  urtinuM  (female) . . 

WBIOHT. 

CaUorhiniis  urnnttrS  (male) 

Callorhinuf,  urginus  (female) . . 


1  day  old. 


Length. 
12  to  13  in. 
12  to  IH  iu. 


Girth. 
0  to  lOi  in. 
etolO   in. 


Pound g. 
5to7i 
5to7 


6  months!  lyear 
old.       '    old. 


Length.    Length, 
24  in.  i    38  in. 
24  In.      37  iu. 


Girth. 
25  in. 
25  in. 


Girth. 
25  in. 
25  in. 


Pounds,  rounds. 
39  40 

39  i  39 


2  years 
old. 


Length. 
45  in. 
42i  in. 


Girth. 
30  in. 
30  in. 


Pounds. 
58 
56 


3  years 
old. 


4  years 
old. 


Length.  I  Length. 
52  in.  58  in. 

48  in.         50  in. 


Girth. 
36  in. 
34  in. 


Girth. 
42  in. 
36  in. 


Pounds.     Pounds. 


87 
60 


135 
62 


5  vears 
bid. 


Length. 

65  in. 

Ceases. 


Girth. 
52  in. 
37  in. 


Pounds. 

aoo 

75 
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OROWTH  (A  rAIB  AVBBAOB 
EXAMPLE). 

6  years  old. 

7  years  old. 

Length. 
75  to  80  in. 

8  years  old. 

Remarks. 

CtMorkinuM  urtinua  (male) 

CtMorhinus  urginus  (female) . . . 

Length. 
72  m. 

Length. 
Ceases. 

Direct,  from  tip  of  nose  to 
root  of  tail. 
Do. 

OIBTH  QOCKDIATBLT  BEHIND 
POBE  n.IPPEB8. 

CaUorhinus  ursinus  (male) 

Cattorhinus  ursinus  (female) . . . 

WEIGHT. 

OaOorkintui  urtinus  (male) 

Oan&rkinut  urHnuB  (female) . . . 

Cfirth. 
64  in. 

Ceases. 

Pounds. 
280  to  350 

Ceases. 

Girth. 
70  to  80  in. 

m                        •   ■         >   •  • 

Oirth. 
80  to  84  in. 

8  year  old  citation ;  an  esti- 
mate only. 

Pounds. 
400  to  500 

Pounds. 
500  to  600 

7  and  8  year  estimates  are 
not  based  upon  actual 
weights;  an  opinion 
merely. 

Xgte.— All  male  far  seals,  from  yearlings  to  puberty,  are  termed  "bachelors  '*  or  *'  holluschickie,** 
and  all  male  fur  seals,  from  the  age  of  5  years  on,  are  termed  ("virile")  bulls  or  "  seacatchie."  All 
female  fur  seals,  from  1  year  and  upward,  are  termed  "cows**  or  "matkamie**  ("mothers*').  All  the 
yoang,  under  yearlings,  are  termed  "pups"  or  "kotickie"  ("little  cats"). 

In  coDclnsion,  I  desire  to  state  that,  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the 
male  and  female  CaUorhinus,  I  have  hitherto,  in  referring  to  it,  taken 
the  general  ground  of  estimation  which  is  commonly  accepted  in  rating 
the  duration  of  mammalian  life.  Nevertheless,  on  this  x>oint  especially, 
I  feel  that  if  the  real  facts  of  the  comparative  longevity  ot'  the  two 
sexes  could  be  positively  ascertained  the  great  discrepancy  which  the 
table  above  faithfully  portrays  and  suggests  would  be  so  modified  as 
to  make  the  relative  length  of  life  for  the  female  much  greater,  and  that 
of  the  male  correspondingly  less. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  reproduction  of  these  animals  I  clearly  show 
that  the  male  is  physically  qualified  to  procreate  his  race  at  the  age  of 
4  years,  but  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so  until  he  is  6  or  7.  Also, 
that  the  female  becomes  a  mother  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  of 
her  life  and  the  immediate  opening  of  the  fourth.  So,  really,  viewed 
from  the  point  of  sheer  physical  ability,  if  undisturbed  the  male  fur 
seal  wears  the  '^  toga  virilis  "  at  the  close  of  the  third  and  beginning  of 
the^ourth  year  of  his  life,  while  the  female  comes  out  eager  for  fecunda- 
tion and  prospective  maternity  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  summer  of  her  existence. 

Tabulated  exhibit  of  method  of  killing,  and  seasons  of  the 

YEAK  IN  WHICH  IT   IS   DONE,  ON  THE   PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. — In  order 

that  the  reader  may  the  more  clearly  understand  the  time  of  killing, 
the  seasons  in  which  it  is  done,  and  the  relative  selection  of  the  difi'erent 
classes  of  seals  for  slaughter,  food,  etc.,  I  take  much  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  submit  the  following  tabulation,  which  gives  at  a  glance 
a  succinct  and  comprehensive  epitome  of  one  entire  sealing  season  and 
its  work  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  This  table  is  literally  brought  down 
to  date,  and  the  figures  upon  which  it  is  based  I  have  taken  from  the 
recent  official  report  of  Col.  H.  G.  Otis,  who  is  the  Treasury  agent  in 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  therein  represented.  I 
ought,  also,  in  simple  justice  to  the  authority  from  whom  I  have  taken 
these  enumerations,  to  state  that  those  specifications  ot  fact  are  evi- 
dently compiled  from  his  field  notes  with  scrnpulous  attention,  both  in 
their  original  registration  and  also  in  their  transcription.    As  I  here 
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arrange  them,  they  present  a  photograph  of  the  entire  disposition  of 
107,000  far  seals  slain  upon  the  seal  islands  during  one  whole  year. 

Table  showing  tlie  fiiifii6er  al^in,  the  time  of  so  doing ,  the  character,  and  the  disposition  made 
of  the  fur  seal  on  the  PriMlof  group  for  one  year  ending  July  SO,  1881. 


Xnmber  of  fur  seals  kil 
for  natives'  food. 

led 

ins. 

HoUuschickie  killed  for 
their  skins. 

Grand  sum 
total. 

Months ;  time  of  slaughter. 

i 
% 

s 

■ 

a 

Bcoectedsk 

• 

S 

1 

g 

Be}ected 
SKins. 

Skins  accepted 
by     Alaska 
Commercial 
Company. 

Whole  number  of 
fur  seals  slain. 

Under  size. 

• 

1 

• 

5 

• 

S 

« 

a 

Other  rea- 
sons. 

ST.  PAUL  ISLAND. 

Balance  leftover  from  •'  1880 
count" 

228 

a228 

10 

371 

July  (20th  tOl31st),  1880 

*"26i' 
622 
661 
453 
540 
1,248 
1.058 
176 



5 

233 

13 

6261 

Auffust,  1880 

. .. . 

e622 

iSeptember,  1880 

661 

393 

54 

d661 

October.  1880 

10 

4,400 

3 

10 

4,401 

14 

4 
5 

.... 

60 

480 

1.201 

1,041 

171 

0463 

IfovAmher   1880 ....... 

5 
36 
13 

ff  1,261 

pi,  058 

A 176 

December.  1880 

.Tanniirv.  1881 ... 

Mav   l&l 

Jane,  1881  -.^ 

34,836 
40,969 

76,033 

294 
339 

633 

11 
14 

16 
23 

3 

3R  lao 

<35. 1(K) 

Jnlv  fist  to 20thK  1881 

1  11  ana 

<41.345 

67 

TotAl 

5,019 

4.413 

4,439 

1.341 

25 

39 

3 

80,000 

85,937 

ST.  OBOB0B  ISLAND. 

Balance  lelt  over  from  ''1880 
count". 

25 

J  25 

147 

266 

58 

1 

10 

46 

87 

8.133 

11,227 

July  (20th  to  3l8t).  1880 

Anmist.  1880 

147 
277 
122 
63 
10 
46 
87 

dl47 

11 

*277 

Sentember.  1880 

64 
62 

ibl22 

October.  1880 

500 

705 

85 

500 

795 

35 

*  * 

/663 

Xovember   1880 

.... 

..... 

/805 
{81 

December.  1880 

( 

1 

Mav   1881 

m87 

June  1881 

8,183 
11,227 

•  *  •  • 

1 

31 
25 

1 

t8,166 

Julv  (lat  to  20th).  1881 

ill,  257 

•  •  ■  • 

67 

Total 

752 

1,330 

1,841 

126 

19,385 

•  •  •  • 

633 

1 

56 

6 
9 

20,000 

21,505 

Pribilof  catch  for  1880  (St. 
Paul  and   St  George   is- 
lands): 

Grand  total 

5,771 

5,743 

5,780 

1,467 

95,418 

26 

95 

100,000 

107,442 

a  Generally  a  few  skins  left  behind  every  season. 
6  Two-year-old  males  and  a  few  yearlings,  princi- 

palV» 

e  Two  and  3  vear  old  males  generally. 

d Two-year-old  males  chieHy. 

eTwo  and  3  year  old  males  principally. 

/Pups  killeil  by  express  permission  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

g  Very  fine  skins ;  remaining  latest  on  the  island. 


A  Very  fine  skins;    first  arrivals,  2  and  3  year 

old  males, 
i  Very  fine  skins;  2 and  3  year  old  males  chieflv. 
;'  A  few  skins  always  left  behind— not  properly 

cured, 
ib  Two  and  3  year  old  malee  usnally. 
{    Two  and  3  year  old  msJes;  fine  skins, 
m  Two  and  3  year  old  males ;  first  arrivals  of  the 

new  sealing  year. 


Explanatory  comments  upon  the  above  table. — It  will  be  at 
once  noticed  that,  in  the  result  of  this  last  season's  work  on  the  Pribilof 
Ishiuds,  as  illustrated  so  clearly  above,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany has  taken  its  full  annual  legal  quota  of  100,000  fur-seal  skins  there- 
from. I  call  attention  to  it,  because  it  is  the  first  season  in  which  the 
company  has  done  so;  it  has  never  heretofore  permitted  more  than 
99.800,  in  round  numbers,  to  be  taken  and  charged  to  its  account, 
preferring  to  always  be  a  little  within  the  mark,  on  account  of  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  enumeration  of  the  two  sets  of 
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Oovenimeut  officers  when  their  connts  are  placed  side  by  side.  For 
instance,  the  list  of  the  Treasury  agent  on  the  islands,  when  the  skins 
are  arst  shipped,  is  the  official  indorsement  of  the  company's  catch  for 
the  year;  but  when  the  ship  reaches  San  Francisco,  then  these  skins  are 
all  counted  over  anew  by  another  staff  of  Government  agents.  Should 
the  tally  of  the  seal-island  agent  be  defective,  and  show  that  it  was  so 
by  the  recount  of  the  custom-house  officers  in  San  Francisco,  then,  did 
it  run  over  100,000  skins,  the  company  would  have  an  annoying  and 
unpleasant  explanation  to  make,  while  the  resident  Treasury  agent 
would  be  charged  with  maladministration  of  his  affairs.  Therefore,  as 
it  has  never  happened  before  until  this  season  of  1881  that  the  two 
counts  at  San  Francisco  and  St.  Paul  have  agreed  to  a  unit,  the  com- 
pany has  given  strict  and  imperative  orders  that  no  more  than  99,800 
or  99,850  skins  shall  be  annually  taken  by  its  agents  from  the  seal 
islands.  Taking  the  full  quota  of  this  season  of  1881  was  contrary  to 
its  express  direction. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  count  these  skins,  precisely  to  a 
dot,  when  they  are  rapidly  hustled  into  the  baidars  and  then  tossed  below 
the  decks  of  the  rolling,  pitching  ship  which  receives  them ;  a  rough  sea 
may  be  running,  a  gale  of  wind  howling  through  the  rigging,  and  a  thick 
fog  shrouding  all  in  its  wet  gloom.  I  l^lie ve,  therefore,  from  my  own  full 
experience  in  this  important  matter,  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  at 
many  seasons  of  shipment,  to  tally  accurately  every  pelt  as  it  enters  the 
vesseFs  hold,  when  loaded  off  the  islands  here.  The  Treasury  agent 
who  comes  within  100  to  150  skins,  more  or  less,  of  the  true  100,000,  or  in 
that  ratio  to  the  whole  catch,  as  it  may  be,  is  doing  all  that  he  possibly 
can  under  the  circumstances.  Naturally,  the  custom-house  tally  is  con- 
sidered the  most  accurate,  by  reason  of  the  great  physical  advantages 
attendant,  and  upon  its  certification  the  company  pays  the  tax  levied 
by  law. 

Useless  slaughter  op  the  pttps. — The  observer  will  also  notice 
that  during  the  last  season,  viz,  July  20, 1880,  to  July  20, 1881,  as  shad- 
owed in  the  foregoing  table,  more  than  7,000  seals  were  killed  for  food, 
the  skins  of  which  were  simply  wasted^ — never  used  and  of  that  aggre- 
gate we  find  nearly  6,000,  or  about  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  loss,  to  be 
''pups."  At  this  point,  and  in  this  connection,  I  desire  to  enter  my 
protest  against  the  useless  and  wholly  uncalled-for  slaughter  of  these 
pups,  which  is  annually  permitted  and  inadvertently  ordered,  with  the 
best  of  spirit,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  shiftless  leg- 
acy of  the  old  Bussian  company,  which  the  present  admirable  conduct 
of  business  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  really  renders  superfluous  and 
wastefxil.  It  is  simply  catering  to  a  gastronomic  weakness  of  the  Aleuts 
that  should  not  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  and  the  flesh  of 
the  2  and  3  year  old  males  is  fcdly  good  enough;  and  most  of  the  skins 
taken  from  such  animals  late  in  October  and  thereon  to  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  accepted  as  prime  by  the  company  and  counted  in  the 
regular  annual  quota  for  exportation.  I  have  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, been  quite  as  much  at  fault  as  the  Secretary  himself;  more  so, 
because  I  have  not  hitherto  directed  attention  to  it.  It  escaped  my 
mind  in  1874,  and  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  recall  it  until  the  present 
writing. 

The  season  of  1881  a  very  creditable  one. — The  exhibit  given 
above  of  the  work  performed  in  the  height  of  the  sealing  season,  June 
and  July,  is  a  better  one,  even,  than  any  one  which  has  passed  prior 
to  it  under  my  supervision.    In  other  words^  the  number  of  cut  or 
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rejected  skins  is  almost  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  huge  aggre- 
gate accepted;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  wasted  pop  skins,  this  presen- 
tation of  the  field  labor  on  the  seal  islands  for  1881  woold  be  a  very 
clean  and  economic  synopsis.^ 

The  thought  also  occurred  to  me,  when  regarding  this  special  point 
of  the  relative  improvement  in  the  method  of  killing  and  handling 
seals  and  pelts,  that  a  very  simple  yet  trustworthy  notice  as  to  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  seal  life  would  be  served  annually  in 
the  following  manner:  In  1872  I  observed  that  the  natives  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  getting  their  full  quota  of  "holluschickle'^  daily  dur- 
ing the  prime  season  of  taking  skins;  again,  in  1873, 1  saw  that,  if 
anything,  the  number  of  ^'hoUuschickie"  required  was  easier  to  obtain 
than  in  1872,  prior;  still  again,  throughout  the  killing  season  of  1874, 
the  constant  remark  of  all  concerned  at  St.  Paul  was  that  the  prime 
seals  were  never  so  abundant  before;  and,  finally,  in  1876, 1  heard, 
from  these  same  parties  interested,  that  it  had  been  the  most  auspi- 
cious season  throughout  ever  known  to  St.  Paul  Island. 

Thus,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  this  steady  and  rather 
increased  supply  of  '^hoUuschickie"  from  year  to  year  means  nothing 
unless  it  points  to  a  relative  annual  augmentation  ot  the  seal  life  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands;  and  it  really  acts  in  this  wise  as  a  life  barometer, 
that  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  heavier  or  lighter  pressure  of  the  rook- 
eries operating  upon  it. 

Hence  the  foregoing  table,  brought  down  as  it  is  to  date,  shows  that 
the  chosen  seals  are  in  abundant  supply;  that  the  work  was  remarka- 
bly expeditious;  that  the  natives  scarcely  wasted  a  skin  by  cutting  on 
the  killing  grounds;  and,  all  in  all,  it  represents  a  highly  creditable 
state  of  affairs,  suggestive  of  the  steady  condition  of  prosperity  and 
security  which  I  unhesitatingly  prophesied  in  1873,  after  giving  the 
matter  much  study  and  reflection. 

A  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  PRIBI- 
LOF Islands. — The  following  transcript  from  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  shows  the  exact  receipts  which  the  public  coffers  have 
derived  as  revenues  from  the  seal  industry  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
between  the  date  of  the  act  leasing  them,  July  1, 1870,  up  to  August 
20, 1881.  I  may  say,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  these  inter- 
ests never  yielded  a  tithe  of  this  substantial  aid  and  support  to  the 
Government  of  Eussia,  and  they  would  not  have  returned  a  single  cent, 
net,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  had  they  not  been  so  wisely 
and  promptly  protected  by  the  good  sense  of  our  Congress  in  1870. 
They  would  have  passed  in  a  few  short  seasons  beyond  all  knowledge 
of  men,  as  far  as  their  appearance  on  the  great  breeding  rookeries  of 
St.  Paul  and.  St.  George  was  concerned. 

'The  report  of  Colonel  Otis,  special  agent  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  of  the 
seal  islands,  for  1880,  contains  an  interesting  table,  which  covers  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  viz,  1869-1880,  inclusive;  and  it  shows,  tirst,  the  number  of  seal  skins  taken 
in. each  sealing  season  proper  on  St.  Paul  Island;  second,  the  number  of  days 
expended  in  the  work  per  annum;  third,  the  number  of  sealers  engaged;  fourth,  the 
average  number  of  skins  taken  per  day  j  and  fifth,  the  average  daily  credit  of  skins 
taken  for  each  man.  The  deduction  which  that  gentleman  makes  from  this  suggest- 
ive and  instructive  codification  is  that  the  seals  seem  to- sensibly  increase  ftom  year 
to  year,  rather  than  to  diminish  in  numbers. 
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Tax  and  rental  paid  into  iJie  Treatury  of  the  United  States  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany—the lessees  of  the  Fribiloff  Islands— 1870-1881. 

[Tax  on  seal  skins  taken  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  per  act  of  July  1, 1870.] 

No.   422, 4th  quarter,  1870 $86,167.00 

No.   376,l8t  quarter,1871 5,862.00 

No.  1215,2d   quarter,  1871 - 9,051.00 

$101,080.00 

No.   753, 4th  quarter,  1871 159,545.63 

No.l^5,2d  quarter,1872 102,807.00 

262, 352. 63 

No.  596, 4th  quarter,  1872 252,181.12 

No.  1466, 3d  quarter,  1873 108,066.00 

No.  1467,3d  quarter,1873 150,648.75 

No.  1001, 4th  quarter,  1873 13,366.50 

272, 081. 25 

No.l533,3d  qu>rter,1874 261,822.75 

No.  1534, 3d  quarter,  1874 672.00 

262, 494. 75 

No.   445,3d  quarter,1875 10,106.25 

No.  1515, 3d  quarter,  1875 147,598.50 

No.   433, 4th  quarter,  1875 104,879.25 

262,584.00 

No.l089,3d  quarter,1876 172,063.50 

No.   433,l8t  quarter,1877 64,092.00 

236  155,  .50 

No.  1527, 3d  quarter,  1877 198,' 255.' 75 

No.l65»,3d  quarter,1878 36,965.25 

No.  1660,3d  quarter,187S 209,895.00 

No.  1581, 4th  quarter,  1878 15,587.25 

262, 447. 50 

No.l088,3<l  quarter,1879 223,125.00 

No.  1686, 4th  quarter,  1879 39,275.25 

262, 400. 25 

3d  quarter,  1880 262,500.00 

1881 262,395.00 

Total  tax  paid  up  to  date,  August  20;  1881 2,896,927.75 

Plus  the  annual  rental  of-$55,000,  from  1871-1880,  inclusive,  plus 
$5,480.75  rental  lor  short  lease  of  1870 = rental  paid 555, 480. 75 

Grand  total  of  tax  and  rental 3,452,408.50 


GLOSSARY. 


DEFINITION   OP   TECHNICAL    TERMS    AND    RUSSIAN    NOMENCLATURE, 
USED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  IN  THE  PRECEDING  MONOGRAPH. 

Ablucketak  (Aleutian). — A  rough  backbone. 

Aleut  (Russian). — Name  given  to  all  native  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Arkie  (Russiau). — Lomvia  arra.    The  guillemot,  or  murre;  so  named  from  the  bird's 

harsh  cry  of  '*arra-arra.'' 
Bauxik  BrCshkie (Russian). — Phaleris psittacula,    Parroquet  auk;  ''white bosom.'' 
Ban  YAH  (Russian). — A  steamy  bath  house. 
Barbie  (Russian). — An  elderly  married  woman. 
Barrabkie  (Russian).— a  hut. 

Barrabara  (Russian). — A  large  hut,  or  "kozarmie." 
KooKoox  (Russian).— fciurf. 
Bidarrah  (Russian). — A  large  skin-covered  boat,  propelled  with  oars,  or  used  with 

sails  before  the  wind ;  carries  from  three  to  ten  tons. 
BiDARKA  (Russian). — A  small  skin-covered  canoe. 

Bidarshik  (Russian).— One  who  controls  a  baidar  and  its  crew;  a  foreman. 
KoBROViA  (Russian). — Otter  island. 
Boo  A  Slov  (Russian). — God's  word. 
BnoROA  (Russian). — Gale  that  blows  fiercely  and  is  laden  with  snow;  from  ''  boor- 

yah,"  a  storm  or  tempest. 
Boi^iioi  (RuBsion).— Big. 
BciK  (Russian). — A  working  ox,  or  bull 
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The  gold  coinage  of  Eussia  is  seldom  seen,  even  at  home,  and  nevei^ 
has  been  used  in  Alaska;  the  form  of  its  coinage  is  known  to  Eussians 
as  an  ^^Imp^riale,"  and  is  equal  to  about  $5  of  our  currency. 

The  word  "ruble/'  according  to  Mr.  S.  N.  BUyuitskie,  comes  Itoiib. 
the  Eussian  ^^roobeet,"  or.  to  hew  with  a  hatchet,  because  the  practice 
of  notching  the  bullion  bars,  as  specified  below,  was  one  that  called  forr 
the  use  of  a  little  ax  for  that  purpose.    In  1654  rubles  were  first  intro- 
duced to  Eussia,  at  M08C9W,  in  the  form  of  bullion  bars,  with  deer> 
notches  in  them, "  rubli, "  which  enabled  the  possessor  to  detach  as  muct& 
of  the  bar  as  his  payment  might  require;  hence  the  origin  of  the  word 
ruble.    The  first  silver  money  of  Eussia  was  coined  at  Kovogorod  in  142(^. 
It  was  struck  in  small  pieces,  which  were  then,  as  now,  call^  "  kopecks.^' 
The  present  value  of  the  kopeck  is  not  quite  three- tburths  of  1  cen't 
(United  States  currency).    Nearly  all  the  ordinary  business  calcula- 
tions of  Eussia  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  kopecks.    At  present  specie 
has  substantially  disappeared  iu  that  country,  and  depreciated  paper 
is  the  representative.   The  silver  kopeck  no  longer  exists  as  current  coin. 
The  copper  kopeck  bears  on  its  obverse  side  the  figure  of  St.  George 
spearing  a  dragon.    ^^From  this  spear,"  says  Georgi,  <^  called  kapsea  in 
Eussia,  the  term  kopeck  has  been  derived." 

A  still  smaller  coin,  called  the  ^^  polooshka,"  worth  one-fourth  kopeck, 
has  been  used  in  Eussia.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  hare  skin,  '^  ooshka," 
or  ^^  little  ears,"  which,  before  the  use  of  money  by  the  Sclavs,  was  one 
of  the  lowest  articles  of  exchange,  x)ol  signifying  half,  and  polooshka 
half  a  harems  skin.  From  another  small  coin,  the  ^'  deinga"  (equal  to 
one-half  kopeck  in  value),  is  derived  the  Eussian  word  for  money,  dein- 
gah  or  deiugie.^ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  this  mention  of  the  coin 
used  on  the  seal  islands  and  in  the  fur-trade  transactions  of  Alaska  that 
the  first  piece  of  stamped  money  known  to  the  numismatic  records  is  a 
small  coin  made  by  the  Phocians  about  700  B.  G.,  on  the  obverse  side 
of  which  was  the  figure  of  a  seal,  so  stamped  because  when  these  people 
were  emigrating,  their  boats  were  <^  followed  by  shoals  of  seals." 

EXPLANATOBY  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  MAP  OF  ST.  PAUL 

ISLAND. 

St.  Paul. — This  name  was  ffiven  to  the  island  because  it  was  descried  for  the  first 
time  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  July  10, 1787,  by  the  Knssiau  discoverers.  [Juno  29,  Justinian 
calendar.] 

Definitions  for  Russian  names  of  the  rookeries,  etc. — The  several  titles  on 
the  map  that  indicate  the  several  breeding  grounds  owe  their  origin  and  have  their 
meaning  as  follows: 

Zapadnie  signities  ^'  westward,''  and  is  bo  used  by  the  people  who  live  in  the  village. 

Zoltoi  signities  ''golden;"  so  used  to  express  the  metallic  shimmering  of  the  sands 
there. 

Ketavie  signifies  ''of  a  whale;"  so  used  to  designate  that  point  where  a  large  right 
whale  was  stranded  in  1849  (?) ;  from  Russian  "keet/'  or  "  whale." 

'As  far  as  1  can  ascertain,  the  above  expression  of  Russian  nomenclature  regard- 
ing the  subjects  named  is  the  first  correct  rendition  made  in  the  English  language 
of  the  same.  Clarke  [Travels :  1800]  gives,  on  a  fly-leaf  of  introduction  to  his  inter- 
esting and  graphic  picture  of  Russian  life  and  country,  these  items  of  weight,  meas- 
ure, and  money,  nearly  all  correct  as  to  figures,  but  liardly  one  of  the  Muscovitic 
equ  i  valcn  ts  is  properly  pronounced  and  spelled  in  accordance.  He  frankly  confesses 
his  ignorance,  however,  of  the  Russian  language,  and  hence  bars  out  all  adverse  crit- 
icism thereby.  I  should  also  add  that  I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  refrained  from  using 
any  of  the  Aleutian  nomenclature  on  the  seal  islands,  for  the  simple  reason  that  while 
those  natives  do  not,  in  talking  among  themselves,  employ  the  above  Russian  titles, 
yet  when  they  address  us  they  do,  and  hence  the  Slavonian  designations  are  those 
which  all  races  up  there  agree  upon  in  their  definition  and  application. 
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Lakannon. — So  named  after  one  Lnkannon,  a  pioneer  Russian,  who  distingntshed 
himself,  with  one  Kaiecov,  a  conntryuiau,  by  capturing  a  large  number  of  sea  otters 
at  that  point,  and  ou  Otter  Island,  in  1787-88.    • 

Tonkie  mees  signifies  ''small  (or  slender)  cape''  [tonkie,  ''thin;''  mees,  "cape"]. 

Polavina  literally  signifies  "halfway ;"  so  used  by  the  natives  because  it  is  practi- 
cally halfway  between  the  salt  houses  at  Northeast  Point  and  the  village.  Polaviua 
Sopka,  or  *' halfway  mountain/'  gets  its  name  in  the  same  manner. 

Xovastoshnah,  from  the  Russian  "  novaite,"  or  "  of  recent  growth ;"  so  used  because 
this  locality  in  pioneer  days  was  an  island  to  itself,  and  it  has  been  annexed  recently 
to  the  mainland  of  St.  Paul. 

Vesolia  mista,  or  "Jolly  place,"  the  site  of  one  of  the  first  settlements,  and  where 
mDc:h  carousing  was  indulged. 

Maroonitch,  the  site  of  a  pioneer  village,  established  by  one  Maroon. 

Nahfiayvemia,  or  "on  the  north  shore;"  from. Russian  "sayvernie." 

Boga  Slov,  or  "word  of  God;"  indefinite  in  its  application  to  the  place,  but  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pious  Russians,  immediately  after  landing  at 
Zapadnie,  in  1787,  ascended  the  hill  and  erected  a  huge  cross  thereon. 

Einahnuhto,  an  Aleutian  word,  signifying  the  "three  mammee." 

Tolstoi,  a  Russian  name,  signifying  "thick;"  it  is  given  to  at  least  a  hundred 
different  capes  and  headlands  throughout  Alaska,  being  applied  as  indiscriminately 
as  we  do  the  term  "  Bear  Creek"  to  little  streams  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

TiiK  Profile  of  St.  Paul.— That  profile  of  the  south  shore,  between  the  Village 
Hill  and  Southwest  Point,  taken  from  the  steamer's  anchorage  off  the  Village  Cove, 
shows  the  characteristic  and  remarkable  alternation  of  rookery  slope  and  low  sea- 
level  fiats.  This  point  of  viewing  is  slightly  more  than  half  a  mile  true  west  of  the 
Village  Hill,  to  a  sight  which  brings  Boga  Slov  summits  and  Tolstoi  head  nearly  in 
line.  At  Zapadnie  is  the  place  where  the  Russian  discoverers  first  landed  in  1787, 
July  10.  With  the  exception  of  the  bluffy  west  end,  Ein-ahnuh-to  cliffs,  the  whole 
coast  of  St.  Paul  is  accessible,  and  affords  an  easy  landing,  except  at  the  short  reach 
of  "  Seethah  "  and  the  rookery  points,  as  indicated.  The  great  sand  beach  of  this 
island  extends  from  Lukannon  to  Polaviua,  thence  to  Webster's  house,  Novastoshnah ; 
from  there  over,  and  sweeping  back  and  along  the  north  shore  to  Nahsayvemia 
headland,  then  between  Zapadnie  and  Tolstoi,  together  with  the  beautiful  though 
short  sand  of  Zoltoi.  This  extensive  and  slightly  broken  sandy  coast  is  not  de- 
scribed as  peculiar  to  any  other  island  in  Alaska,  or  of  Siberian  waters. 

Fresu- WATER  LAKE8. — There  are  no  running  streams  at  any  season  of  the  year  on 
St.  Paul,  but  the  abundance  of  fresh  water  is  plainly  presented  by  the  numerous 
lakes,  all  of  which  are  "svayjoi"  save  the  lagoon  estuary.  The  four  large  reefs 
which  I  have  located  are  each  awash  in  every  storm  that  blows  from  seaward  over 
them.  They  are  all  rough,  rooky  ledges.  That  little  one  Indicated  in  English  Bay 
caused  the  wrecking  of  a  large  British  vessel  in  1847  which  was  coming  in  to  anchor 
just  without  Zapadnie.  A  number  of  the  crew  were'  "maa^lucken,"  ^  so  my  native 
mformant  averred. 

Driftwood.— Most  of  the  small  amount  of  driftwood  that  is  found  on  this  island 
is  procured  at  Northeast  Point  and  Polavina ;  the  north  shore  from  Maroonitch  to 
Tsammanah  has  also  been  favored  with  se&-waif  logs  in  exceptional  seasons  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  sections  of  the  coast.  The  natives  say  that  the  St.  George 
people  get  much  more  driftwood  every  year,  as  a  rule,  than  they  do  on  St.  Paul. 
From  what  I  could  see  during  my  four  seasons  of  inspection  they  never  have  ^ot 
much,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  on  either  island.  They  pay  little  attention 
to  it  now  and  gather  what  they  do  during  the  winter  season,  going  to  Polavina  and 
the  north  shore  with  sleds,  on  which  they  hoist  sails  after  loading  there  and  scud 
home  before  the  strong  northerly  blasts. 

Captain  Erskine  informs  me  that  the  water  is  free  and  bold  all  around  the  north 
shore  from  Cross  Hill  to  Southwest  Point — no  reefs  or  shoals  up  to  within  a  half  a 
mile  of  land  anywhere.  English  Bay  is  very  shallow,  and  no  seagoing  vessel  should 
attempt  to  enter  it  that  draws  over  6  feet. 

Authorities  for  latitude  and  longitude. — All  the  poditions  of  latitude  and 
longitude  which  I  place  upon  this  map  are  taken  from  Captain  Archimandritov's 
manuscript  chart.  During  the  whole  month  of  July,  1874,  while  I  was  here  with  the 
lieliancef  there  was  not  a  single  opportunity  for  a  solar  observation,  although  Captain 
Baker  made  several  attempts  to  make  some.  Captain  Erskine,  however,  has  verified 
Archimandritov's  work,  and  says  that  it  is  very  near  the  correct  thing.  I  could  have 
taken  observations  easily  in  the  occasional  clear  November  days  of  1872,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  chronometer  which  I  had  proved  so  defective  that  I  abandoned  the 
labor. 

How  to  reach  Walrus  Islet.— To  visit  Walrus  Island  in  a  boat,  pleasantly  and 

'Anything  missing,  or  beyond  human  ken,  in  the  Aleutian  vernacular  is  "maas- 
lucken." 
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saccessfnlly,  it  is  best  to  submit  to  tbe  fidvice  and  direction  of  tbe  natives.  They 
leave  the  village  in  the  evening  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  proceed  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  bluffs  of  Polavina,  where  they  rest  on  their  oars,  doze  ana 
smoke,  until  the  dawning  of  daylight,  or  later,  perhaps,  until  the  fog  lifts  enoagh 
for  them  to  ^et  a  glimpse  of  the  islet  which  they  seek ;  they  row  over  then  in  about 
two  hours  with  their  bidarrah.  They  leave,  however,  with  perfect  indifiference  as  to 
daylight  or  fog.  Notliin^^  but  a  southeaster  can  disturb  cheir  tranquillity  when  they 
succeed  in  landing  on  Walrus  Island.  They  would  find  it  as  difficult  to  miss  strik- 
ing the  extended  reach  of  St.  Paul  on  their  return  as  they  found  it  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  push  off  from  Polavina  and  find  ''Morzovia''  in  a  thick,  windy  fog  and 
running  sea. 

Ottkk  Islet:  Slight  corrbction. — Otter  Island,  or  '*  Bobrovia,"  is  easily  reached 
in  almost  any  weather  that  is  not  very  stormy,  for  it  looms  up  hiph  above  the  water. 
It  takes  the  bidarrah  about  two  hours  to  row  over  from  the  village,  while  I  have 
gone  across  once  in  a  whaleboat  with  less  than  one  hour's  expenditure  of  time,  sail 
and  oars,  en  route.  A  slight  mistake  of  the  engraver  causes  Crater  Point  to  appear  as 
a  bifurcated  tongue.  It  is  not  so ;  but  there  is  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  here  plainly 
emarginated  from  the  sea,  and  on  that  extreme  point,  constituting  and  giving  to  it 
this  name. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  MAP  OF  ST.  OEORGE 

ISLAND. 

St.  George. — This  title  was  given  to  the  island  by  its  discoverer  in  honor  of  his 
vessel,  the  sloop  St.  George, 

Salient  features  of  the  topography:  Inaccessible  character  op  the 
COAST. — The  profile  which  I  give  of  this  island  presents  clearly  the  idea«of  that 
characteristic,  bold,  abrupt  elevation  of  St.  George  from  the  sea.  From  the  Garden 
Cove  around  to  Zapaduie  Beach  there  is  not  a  single  natural  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  land ;  then,  again,  from  Zapadnie  Beach  round  to  Starry  Ateel  there  is  not  one 
sign  of  a  chance  for  an  agile  man  to  come  ashore  and  reach  the  plateau  above.  From 
Starry  Ateel  to  the  Great  Eastern  rookery  there  is  an  alternation  between  the  several 
breeding  grounds  of  three  low  and  gradual  slopes  of  the  land  to  sea  level ;  these, 
with  the  landing  at  Garden  Cove  and  at  Zapadnie,  are  the  only  spots  of  the  St.  George 
coast  where  we  can  come  ashore.  An  active  person  can  scramble  up  at  several  steep 
places  between  the  sea-lion  rookery  and  Tolstoi  Mees,  but  the  rest  of  that  extended, 
bluffy  sea  wall,  which  I  have  just  defined,  is  wholly  inaccessible  from  the  water.  A 
narrow  strip  of  rough,  rocky  shingle,  washed  over  by  every  storm-beaten  sea,  is 
all  that  lies  beneath  the  mural  precipices. 

Pretty  cascade  at  Waterfall  Head. — In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  melts  on 
the  high  plateau,  a  beautiful  cascade  is  seen  at  Waterfall  Head.  The  feathery,  filmy, 
silver  ribbon  of  plunging  water  is  thrown  out  into  exquisite  relief  by  the  rich  back- 
ground of  that  brownish  basalt  and  tufa  over  which  it  drops.  Another  pretty  little 
waterfall  is  to  be  seen  just  west  of  the  village  at  this  season  only,  where  it  leaps 
from  a  low  range  of  bluffs  to  the  sea.  The  first-named  cascade  is  more  than  400  feet 
in  sheer  unbroken  precipitation. 

One  or  two  small,  naked,  pinnacle  rooks,  standing  close  in  and  almost  joined  to 
the  beach  at  the  sea-lion  rookery,  constitute  the  only  outlying  islets  or  rocks;  iw 
stonv  kelp  bed  at  Zapadnie  and  one  off  the  Little  Eastern  rookery,  both  of  limited 
reach  seaward,  are  the  only  hindrances  to  a  ship's  sailing  boldly  round  the  island, 
even  to  scraping  the  bluffs,  at  places,  safely  with  her  y,araarms.  I  have  located  th» 
Zapadnie  Shoal  by  observation  from  the  bluffs  above,  while  Captain  Baker,  of  th» 
Reliance,  sounded  out  the  other. 

Authorities  for  latitude  and  longitude.— The  observations  which  fix  th* 
positions  of  Tolstoi  and  Dalnoi  Mees  are  taken  from  Russian  authority  (Captainr 
Archimandritov),  while  the  location  of  the  village  was  made  by  Lieut.*  Washburn 
Maynard  and  myself  in  1874,  together  with  the  degrees  of  variation  to  the  compass. 
We  used  an  artificial  horizon.  The  overcast  weather  prevented  our  verification  of 
the  two  other  points  given. 

Trend  of  ocean  currents  here. — Although  small  quantities  of  driftwood, 
lodge  on  all  points  of  the  coast,  yet  the  i^eatest  amount  is  found  on  the  south  shor» 
and  thence  around  to  Garden  Cove.  This  drift  timber  is  usually  wholly  stripped  o€ 
its  bark,  principally  pine  and  fir  sticks,  some  of  them  quite  large,  18  inches  to  2  fee1> 
in  diameter.  Several  years  occur  when  a  large  driftage  will  be  thrown  or  strandedl 
here;  then  long  intervals  of  many  seasons  will  elapse  with  scarcely  a  log  or  stickr 
coming  ashore.  I  found  at  Garden  Cove,  in  June,  1873,  the  well-preserved  husk  of  » 
cocoauut,  cast  up  by  the  surf  on  the  beach.     Did  I  not  know  that  it  was  moet^ 
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andoubtedly  thrown  over  by  some  whaler  in  these  waters,  not  many  hundred  miles 
away  at  the  tatthest,  I  shonld  }iave  iudalged  in  a  pretty  reverie  over  its  path  in 
drifting  from  the  sonth  seas  to  this  lonely  islet.  I  presume,  however,  that  the  tim- 
ber which  the  sea^brings  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  that  borne  down  upon  the  annual 
floods  of  the  Knskokwim  and  Nnshagak  rivers,  on  the  mainland  and  to  the  east- 
northeastward,  a  little  more  than  225  miles.  It  comes,  however,  in  very  scant  supply. 
I  saw  very  little  driftwood  on  St.  Matthew  Island,  but  on  the  eastern  shore  of  St. 
Lawrence  there  was  an  immense  aggregate,  which  unquestionably  came  from  the 
Yukon  mouth. 

Spot  of  Pkibujov's  landing. — One  of  the  natives,  ^'stareek,''  Zachar  Oostigov 
('Hhe  president'^*  told  me  that  the  '^  Russians,  when  they  first  landed,  came  ashore 
in  a  thick  fog''  at  Tolstoi  Mees,  near  the  present  sea-lion  rookery  site.  As  the 
water  is  deep  and  bold  there,  Pribilofs  sloop,  the  St.  George^  must  have  fairly 
jammed  her  bowsprit  against  those  lofty  cliffs  ere  the  patient  crew  had  intimation 
of  their  position.  The  old  Aleut  then  showed  me  the  steep  gully  there,  up  which 
the  ardent  discoverers  climbed  to  the  plateau  above ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  not  chilled  or  weakened  by  age,  he  nimbly  scrambled  down  to  the  surf  below, 
some  350  vertical  feet,  and  I  followed,  half  stepping  and  half  sliding  over  Pribilofs 
path  of  glad  discovery  and  proud  possession,  trodden  by  him  one  June  day  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Suggestions  for  better  loading  and  discharging  a  cargo. — With  regard  to 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessels  at  St.  George,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
wise  and  economical  to  gr^e  a  wagon  road  over  from  the  village  to  Garden  Cove.  I 
think  so  because  weeks  and  weeks  consecutively  have  passed  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge between  the  unloading  and  the  loading  of  the  steamer,  when,  during  all  that 
season  of  weary,  anxious  waiting  for  the  surf  to  quiet  down  at  the  village  landing, 
there  was  not  a  single  day  in  which  the  ship  could  not  have  discharged  or  received 
her  cargo  easily  and  expeditiously  on  the  sand  beach  at  Garden  Cove.  When  the 
Si.  Paul  has  75,000  seal  skins  in  her  hold,  taken  on  at  the  larger  island,  she  then  has 
to  pound  "off  and  on''  here  in  fog  and  tempest  for  a  week  or  two,  or  even  longer, 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  the  20,000  or  25,000  St.  George  skins  (ready  for  her)  in 
turn.  Her  cargo  is  too  costly  to  risk  in  this  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  can  be 
readily  obviated  by  the  cart  road  I  have  indicated.  The  natives  could  and  would 
hitch  themselves  into  large  handcarts,  and  thus  draw  the  skins  across  and  supplies 
back,  with  the  aid  of  a  mule  or  two  on  the  stiff  grade.  This  would  occur  in  ascend- 
ing Ahlnckeyak  ridge  from  the  village,  and  luso  up  a  short  one  again  rising  from 
Garden  Cove  to  the  mesa  tojis.  The  distance  is  only  2|  to  3^  miles,  and  2  miles  of 
that  is  nearly  fit  for  wheels  as  it  lies  to-day.  I  think,  seriously,  this  should  be 
done;  it  may  save  or  prevent  in  the  future  the  loss  of  a  valuable  ship  and  her  price- 
less cargo  of  human  life  and  all  its  belongings.  Thick  fogs  and  howling  gales  of 
wind  are  dangerous  and  chronic  here. 

What  the  sketch  map  shows. — The  sketch  map  of  Alaska  which  I  have  inserted 
in  the  lower  comer  of  this  chart  of  St.  George  is  to  show,  better  than  any  language 
can,  the  relative  position  of  these  celebrated  seal  islands;  and  also  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  their  isolation  and  great  distance  from  Sitka,  where  most  of  our  people  think 
all  Alaska  is  centered.  In  fact,  Sitka,  as  far  as  trade  and  resources  and  population 
are  concerned,  is  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  known  to  that  country.  Kadiak, 
Unga,  Belcovskie,  and  Unalaska  each  have  a  greater  civilized  population  than  has 
Sitka  to-day  and  each  has  a  hundredfold  more  importance  as  a  trade  center.  As 
the  ship  sails,  the  Pribilof  Islands  are :  2,250  miles  WNW.  from  San  Francisco;  1,500 
miles  WNW.  from  Vancouver  Island,  Straits  <»f  Fuca;  1,400  miles  WNW.  from  Sitka; 
550  miles  SWNW.  from  kadiak ;  192 miles NNW.  from  Unalaska;  and  700  mileHENE. 
from  Commander  Islands,  Russian  territory.  All  these  distances  are  via  Unalaska 
save  the  last  one. 
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THE  FUR-SEAL  FISHERIES. 


By  Lieut.  Washburn  Matkard,  U.  S.  N. 


Newport,  R.  I.,  November  30, 1874. 

SiB:  In  obedience  to  yonr  instructions  of  the  9th  of  May,  assigning 
me  to  the  duty  required  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  22, 1874, 
entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  gather 
authentic  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,"  I  have  been  engaged,  as  far  as  has  been  x>racticable  this 
season,  in  making  the  necessary  investigation.  My  attention  has  been 
given  chiefly  to  the  fur-seal  fisheries,  as  being  the  largest  and  most 
important  branch  of  the  fur  trade,  and  especially  to  ascertaining  whether 
the  terms  of  the  lease  from  the  United  States  to  the  company  now  in 
possession  of  them  have  been  complied  with  by  said  company.  I  have 
also  had  opportunity  to  acquire  information  in  regard  to  the  sea-otter 
trade,  and  to  make  an  examination  of  the  islands  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Lawrence,  two  large  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  north  of  the  Pribilof 
group. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  following 
report  in  relation  to  those  subjects. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Washburn  Maynaed, 
Lieutenant^  United  States  Navy, 
Hon.  Gbobgb  M.  Eobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  D,  0, 


THE  PUE-8EAL  FISHERIES. 

The  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  or  the  ^'seal  islands,''  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  are  the  principal  ones  of  the  Pribilof  group; 
the  other  two,  known  as  the  Otter  and  Walrus  islands,  being  merely 
islets.  They  lie  in  Bering  Sea,  between  66*^  and  58^  of  north  latitude 
and  169^  and  171^  of  west  longitude.  The  former  has  an  area  of  33 
and  the  latter  of  27  square  miles,  with,  respectively,  42  and  29  miles  of 
shore  line.  They  are  enveloped  in  summer  by  dense  fogs,  through 
which  the  sun  rarely  makes  its  way,  and  are  surrounded  in  winter  by 
fields  of  ice  driven  down  from  the  Arctic  by  northerly  gales.  They  have 
no  sheltered  harbors,  but  slight  indentations  in  the  shore  line  afford  a 
lee  for  vessels  and  a  tolerable  landing  place  for  boats  in  certain  winds. 


^  Published  as  Hoase  £x.  Doc.  No.  43,  Forty-fourth  Congress;  first  session. 
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The  shores  are  bold  and  rocky,  with  strips  of  sand  beach  and  slopes 
covered  with  broken  rocks  at  intervals  between  the  cliffs,  and  the  interior 
of  both  is  broken  and  hilly;  neither  tree  nor  shrub  grows  npon  them, 
but  they  are  covered  with  grass,  moss,  and  wild  flowers.  For  nearly 
one  hundred  years  fur  seals  have  been  known  to  visit  them  annually  in 
great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  and  rearing  their 
young,  which  circumstance  gives  them  no  inconsiderable  commercial 
importance.  The  seals  occupy  the  island  from  the  breaking  awiq^  of 
the  ice  in  the  spring  until  it  surrounds  them  again  in  ear^  winter; 
that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  May  until  December.  In  ntf  d  winters, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  ice  about  the  islands,  a  few  seals  have  been 
seen  swimming  about  in  the  water  through  the  entire  season,  but  it  has 
rarely  occurred.  They  are  not  known  to  haul  up  on  the  land  elsewhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  except  upon  Bering  and 
Copper  Islands,  lying  in  Bering  Sea^  near  the  Asiatic  Ooast  and  Bobin 
Beef,  a  small  rock  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  They  certainly  go  to  the  south- 
ward in  the  fall,  for  they  are  frequently  seen  at  sea,  either  singly  or  in 
schools  of  several  thousands,  and  are  killed  in  the  water  all  the  way 
from  Sitka  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  In  1825,  54  were  taken  by  the 
Bussians  on  the  Farallones  Islands,  off  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  but  none  before  or  since  have  been  seen  there.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  can  not  remain  in  the  water  during  the  entire 
time  they  are  absent  from  the  islands,  for  they  eat  their  food  there  at 
all  times,  and  are  able  to  sleep  upon  its  surface. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  breeding  and  the  nonbreed- 
ing  seals.  The  former  comprise  the  fall-grown  males  or  bulls,  the  adult 
females  or  cows,  and  the  young,  or  pups ;  the  latter,  the  young  or  bache- 
lor males,  and  the  yearlings  of  both  sexes.  Both  classes  leave  the 
water  ana  haul  up  along  the  shores  of  the  islands  near,  but  entirely  sep- 
arate from  each  other.  They  choose  certain  portions  of  the  shore,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  not  all  of  either  class  being  together,  but  each 
into  separate  communities,  which  are  often  several  mfies  apart.  The 
breeding  seals  occupy  the  sloping  ground  between  the  cliffs,  which  is 
covered  with  bowlders  and  broken  rocks,  beginning  a  few  feet  above 
high- water  mark  and  extending  back  to  the  depth  of  from  50  to  200 
feet  in  a  compact,  uniform  manner.  Such  spaces  are  called  breeding 
rookeries.  The  nonbreeding  seals,  on  the  contrary,  are  scattered  over 
the  sand  beaches  and  the  higher  ground  in  rear  of  the  rookeries,  with- 
out any  regular  order  of  distribution.  The  parts  of  the  shore  so  used 
are  called  ^<  hauling  grounds."  Pathways  are  left  open  in  the  rook- 
eries at  convenient  points  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  nonbreeding  seals 
to  and  from  their  hauling  grounds  in  the  rear. 

There  are  11  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island,  extending,  with  the  adja- 
cent hauling  grounds,  over  more  than  one-third  of  its  shoi^  line,  and 
on  St.  George  Island  5,  taking  up  less  than  one-tenth  of  it.  l^ey  are 
reoccupied  each  year  with  but  little  change. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  bulls,  which  are  the  first  of  the  breed- 
ing seals  to  arrive,  haul  from  the  water  and  establish  the  rookeries  in 
readiness  for  the  cows,  who  begin  to  come  a  little  later.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  rookeries  are  occupied  by  the  same  bulls  and  cows  from 
year  to  year,  as  they  change  but  little  either  in  size  or  form;  but  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  bachelors  do  not  return  to  the  same  hauling  ground, 
or  even  to  the  same  island.  The  time  of  arrival  of  the  cows  is  governed 
by  their  period  of  gestation,  as  they  do  not  appear  on  the  rookeries  until  ^ 
within  a  short  time  of  giving  birth  to  their  pups;  hence  all  do  not  oome ' 
at  the  same  time,  but  continuously  from  the  latter  part  of  May  until  the 
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middle  of  July.  The  bulls  are  polygamous,  having  from  5  to  20  cows 
each;  so  the  number  of  them  upon  the  rookeries  is  not  more  than 
one-tenth  that  of  the  cows.  They  have  frequent  and  bloody  fights  for 
the  possession  and  retention  of  their  places  upon  the  rookeries  and  of 
the  cows,  in  which  some  are  killed,  others  driven  from  the  rookeries,  and 
all  more  or  less  badly  bitten  and  gashed  by  the  sharp,  curved  tusks  of 
their  opponents.  The  cows,  even,  do  not  always  escape  unhurt,  as  two 
bulls  sometimes  seize  a  cow  and  literally 'tear  her  in  two  in  their  strug- 
gle for  possession. 

The  cows  are  continually  arriving  upon  the  rookeries  and  giving  birth 
to  their  pups  until  about  the  middle  of  July.  Usually  each  cow  bears  a 
single  pup,  though  I  have  been  told  by  persons  whose  statement  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  have  witnessed  one  or  two  instances  of 
twins.  From  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  July  the  rookeries  are  fuller  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  season,  as  the  pups  have  all  been  born,  and 
all  the  bulls,  cows,  and  pups  remain  within  their  limits. 

During  the  breeding  season,  nearly  three  months,  the  bulls  have  re- 
mained upon  the  rookeries,  never  leaving  them  for  an  instant,  even  to 
procure  food. 

This  fasting,  the  constant  watchfulness  necessary  to  keep  their  harems 
together  and  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  other  bulls,  and  the  service 
of  the  cows,  render  their  position  no  sinecure.  Their  emaciated  bodies 
and  loose  and  wrinkled  skins  at  its  close  are  in  marked. contrast  to  the 
fat,  sleek-looking  cows,  for  the  latter  have  been  constantly  going  and 
coming  between  the  rookeries  and  the  water,  so  that  at  any  one  time 
there  are  seldom  more  than  one  half  of  them  on  shore.  About  the  first 
of  August,  the  breeding  season  being  over,  and  4;he  pups,  which  grow 
rapidly,  having  become  large  and  strong  enough  to*  move  about,  the 
rookeries  begin  to  lose  their  compact  formation  and  rigid  exclusive- 
ness.  The  bulls  begin  to  go  into  the  water,  their  places  being  filled 
by  the  younger  males,  which  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  allowed  to 
go  upon  the  rookeries,  while  the  cows  and  pups  spread  back  over  the 
hauling  grounds  in  scattered  groups,  and  occupy  more  than  twice  the 
space  that  had  previously  held  them.  Meanwhile  the  young  males  or 
bachelor  seals  have  been  coming  to  the  hauling  grounds,  which  are 
covered  more  or  less  thickly  with  them  all  summer.  They  do  not 
remain  on  shore  long  at  a  time,  but  haul  up  to  sleep  and  play  for  a 
while,  and  then  return  to  the  water  for  food.  They  are  so  numerous, 
however,  that  thousands  can  always  be  seen  upon  the  hauling  grounds, 
as  all  of  them  are  never  either  on  shore  or  in  the  water  at  the  same 
time.  The  yearlings,  easily  distinguished  by  their  size  and  the  silvery 
color  of  their  sides  and  bellies,  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
latter  part  of  July,  when  they  arrive  in  a  body,  males  and  females, 
together.  They  go  upon  the  hauling  grounds  in  great  numbers,  and 
play  together  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  bachelors  join  them  in  their 
sport,  and,  singling  out  the  baby  cows,  form  mimic  rookeries,  and  imi- 
tate the  roaring,  fighting,  and  caressing  of  thebuUs  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner. In  September  and  October  the  pups  exchange  the  coat  of  short 
black  hair,  which  had  been  their  only  covering  from  their  birth,  for  one 
of  frir,  and  hair  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  yearling,  and  learn 
to  swim,  in  readiness  for  their  departure  from  the  island  in  November 
and  December.  Many  of  them  are  killed  by  the  surf,  particularly  if 
the  season  is  a  stormy  one,  as  they  are  not  strong  enough  swimmers 
to  save  themselves  from  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  it. 
The  cows  remain  with  their  pups,  and  suckle  them  until  all  have  left 
the  islands  in  December,    It  is  probable  that  of  the  seals  bom  e^^K^Vv 
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year  about  one-half  are  males.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  examining 
one  hundred  pups  taken  at  random  from  the  rookeries,  and  in  that  num^ 
ber  the  sexes  were  about  equally  divided.  The  number  of  bachelor 
seals  in  proportion  to  the  cows  would  also  seem  to  confirm  the  supposi- 
tion. There  is  not  the  slightest  perceptible  difference  in  appearance 
between  seals  of  the  two  sexes,  either  in  the  first  or  second  year  after 
their  birth,  but  as  they  grow  older  they  differ,  so  as  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other.  'The  pups  when  born  have  only  a  short 
black  hair,  no  fur;  this  is  gradually  replaced  in  their  first  year  by  a 
coat  of  fine,  thick  fiir  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  of  hair  longer  than  the 
fiar,  so  as  to  cover  it,  of  a  silvery  gray  upon  their  sides  and  "bellies,  but 
black  or  very  dark  gray  upon  their  backs.  The  color  of  their  hair 
changes,  in  their  second  year,  to  a  uniform  dark  gray.  In  their  fifth 
year  the  hair  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males  begins  to  grow 
coarser  and  longer,  forming  a  sort  of  mane,  which  increases  in  length 
and  stiffness  until  he  has  attained  his  full  growth,  in  his  eighth  or  ninth 
year.  The  females  are  not  found  upon  the  hauling  grounds  with  the 
males  after  they  are  two  years  old ;  hence  it  seems  probable  that  they 
go  upon  the  rookeries  in  their  third,  and  bear  a  pup  in  their  fourth  year. 
When  both  are  full  grown,  the  sexes  differ  most  widely  in  appearance. 
The  male,  weighing  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  is  about  three 
times  as  large  as  the  female,  has  a  mane,  and  is  either  black  or  dark 
brown  in  color.  The  color  of  the  female  is  a  soft  rich  brown  upon  the 
back  and  sides,  changing  almost  to  orange  upon  the  belly,  and  she  has 
no  mane.  The  fur  of  the  cows  is  rather  thicker  and  finer  than  that  of 
the  other  seals,  though  the  skins  of  young  males  from  three  to  six  years 
old  are  not  very  much  inferior. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  how  many  seals  come  annually  to  the 
island,  or  rather  to  know  how  many  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  with- 
out causing  a  less  number  to  come  hereafter  than  do  at  the  present  time. 
To  determine  how  many  there  are  with  accuracy  is  a  task  almost  on  a 
par  with  that  of  numbering  the  stars.  The  incessant  motion  of  the  ani- 
mals when  on  shore,  the  great  variety  in  size,  color,  and  position,  the 
extent  of  surface  over  which  they  are  spread,  and  the  fact  that  it  can 
not  be  determined  what  proportions  of  them  are  on  shore  at  any  given 
time,  make  it  simply  impossible  to  get  more  than  an  approximation  to 
their  numbers.  They  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  fif- 
teen millions.  I  think  the  most  accurate  numeration  yet  made  is  that 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  1872. 
This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  breeding  seals  are 
governed  in  hauling  by  a  common  and  invariable  law  of  distribution, 
which  is,  that  the  area  of  rookery  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number 
of  seals  occupying  it.  He  estimates  that  there  is  one  seal  to  every  two 
square  feet  of  rookery  surface ;  hence  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  sim- 
ple operation  of  obtaining  half  the  sum  of  the  superficial  areas  of  all  the 
rookeries  in  square  feet.  He  surveyed  the  rookeries  of  both  islands  in 
1872,  when  at  their  greatest  limit  of  expansion,  and  obtained  the  follow- 
ing results:  Upon  St.  Paul  Island  there  were  6,060,000  square  feet  of 
ground,  occupied  by  3,030,000,  and  on  St.  George  Island  326,840  square 
feet,  occupied  by  163,420;  a  total  for  both  islands  of  3,193,420  breeding 
seals.  The  number  of  nonbreeding  seals  can  not  be  determined  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  as  they  haul  most  irregularly;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  other  class,  which  would  give 
not  far  from  6,000,000  as  the  number  of  seals  of  all  kinds  which  visited 
the  island  during  the  season  of  1872. 
.    It  is  likely  that  these  figures  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  I  do  not 
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think  it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  number  of  seals 
in  order  to  decide  the  question  of  how  many  can  be  taken  each  year 
without  injury  to  the  fisheries.  The  law  (discovered  by  Mr.  Elliott) 
which  governs  the  breeding  seals  in  hauling,  viz,  that  the  size  of  the 
rookery  varies  directly  as  the  number  of  seals,  seems  to  me,  after  close 
and  repeated  observation,  to  be  correct.  All  the  rookeries,  whether 
large  or  small,  are  uniform  in  appearance,  alike  compact,  without  waste 
of  space,  and  never  crowded;  such  being  the  case,  it  is  unimportant  to 
know  the  actual  number  of  seals  upon  the  rookeries,  for  any  change  in 
the  number  of  seals,  which  is  the  point  at  issue,  any  noteworthy  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  rookeries,  taken  collectively,  will  show  a 
corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  breeding  seals, 
consequently  in  the  number  of  pups  bom,  upon  which,  of  course,  the 
extent  and  safety  of  the  fisheries  depend.  If,  then,  a  plan  or  map  of 
each  rookery  be  made  every  year,  showing  accurately  its  size  and  form 
when  at  its  greatest  expansion,  which  is  between  the  10th  and  25t'a  of 
Jnly,  a  comparison  of  them  would  give  the  relative  number  of  the 
breeding  seals  from  year  to  year.  I  will  submit  with  this  report  maps^ 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  showing  the  extended  location  of 
breeding  rookeries  and  haaling  grounds  from  surveys  in  July,  1874, 
made  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  myself,  and  a  map  of  each  rookery  on  both 
islands,  drawn  from  careful  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  1872,  show- 
ing them  as  they  were  in  the  season  of  1874  as  compared  with  that  of 
1872.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  enlarged  copies  of  these  latter 
maps  be  furnished  to  the  Government  agents  in  charge  of  the  islands, 
and  that  they  be  required  to  compare  them  each  year  with  the  respec 
tive  rookeries^  and  note  the  change  in  size  and  form,  if  any  exist,  upon 
them.  This,  if  carefully  done,  will  afford  data,  after  a  time,  by  which 
the  fisheries  can  be  regulated  with  comparative  certainty,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  revenue  to  the  Government  without  injury  to  the 
seals. 

Since  1870  there  have  been  killed  on  both  islands,  in  round  numbers, 
112,000  young  male  seals  each  year.  Whether  this  slaughter  has  pre- 
vented the  seals  from  increasing  in  numbers  or  not,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  can  only  be  deduced  from  their  past  history,  which  unfortunately 
is  imperfectly  known.  In  1839  there  were  fewer  seals  upon  the  islands 
than  had  ever  been  seen  before  since  their  discovery  in  1786.  On  St. 
Paul  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  of  all  kinds. 
The  killing  of  them  was  then  stopped,  and  not  resumed  until  1845,  when 
it  was  done  gradually,  and,  as  had  never  been  the  case  before,  only  the 
young  males  were  killed.  The  rookeries  continued  to  increase  in  size 
until  1857,  since  which  time  they  have  remained  about  the  same,  al- 
though a  less  number  were  killed  yearly  between  1857  and  1868  than 
have  been  killed  since.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  they  will  not  increase  and  that  this  limit  has  been  reached. 
If  they  could  be  under  our  control  and  protection  at  all  times,  and  if 
a  sufiicient  supply  of  food  for  them  could  be  procnred,  we  should  doubt- 
less be  able  to  cause  them  to  multiply,  for  there  are  more  of  both  sexes 
bom  each  year  than  necessary'to  meet  the  loss  from  the  natural  causes 
of  old  age,  disease  (unless  epidemic),  and  accident.  But  in  reality  we 
do  not  even  know  where  they  are  for  seven  months  in  each  year,  while 
we  do  know  that  they  have  deadly  enemies,  which  make  sad  havoc,  par- 
ticularly among  the  pups  and  yearlings,  as  a  single  killer- whale  has 
been  found  to  have  14  young  seals  in  his  stomach  when  killed.  Our 
protection  of  them  ean  only  be  partial;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  limit 
the  number  to  be  killed  when  they  are  within  our  reach,  and  prevQivt 
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their  bedng  disturbed  on  the  breeding  rookeries  or  driven  from  the 
islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  arises  whether  the  killing  of 
the  number  above  mentioned  has  or  has  not  caused  a  decrease  of  the 
seals.  Judging  from  a  comparison  between  the  maps  of  the  rookeries, 
as  they  were  in  1872,  and  the  rookeries  themselves  this  year,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  the  best-informed  men  on  the  islands,  both  whites 
and  natives,  I  think  it  has  not  as  yet.  As  the  young  males  alone  are 
killed,  injary  would  be  effected  through  them,  by  not  allowing  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  reach  maturity  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  rook- 
eries. They  do  not  go  on  the  rookeries  until  they  are  at  least  6  years 
old ;  hence  the  effect  of  the  first  year's  killing  can  not  be  seen  until 
the  pups  born  then  have  reached  that  age.  For  that  reason  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  too  soon  to  decide  whether  we  are  killing  too  many  or 
not.  It  is  possible  that  more,  even  twice  as  many,  might  be  taken 
without  injnry,  but  it  would  be  making  a  severe  and  more  hazardous 
experiment,  before  any  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  first.  The 
number  now  killed  annually  is  entirely  experimental,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  start  from  as  a  basis.  Until  the  effect  produced  is  satisfac- 
torily shown,  I  would,  therefore,  not  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
contract  as  to  the  number  of  seals  to  be  killed,  until  seven  or  eight 
years  from  the  date  at  which  the  one  now  existing  went  into  effect, 
when,  if  the  rookeries  have  not  decreased  in  size,  it  can  safely  be  done. 

THE  NATIVES  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands  were  uninhabited  when  discovered 
by  Pribilof  in  1786,  but  in  that  year,  and  at  various  times  since,  the 
Bussian  transferred  a  number  of  Aleuts,  with  their  families,  from  the 
island  of  Unalaska  to  them.  The  descendan  ts  of  these  people,  together 
with  a  few  Bussian  Creoles  from  various  parts  of  the  territory,  are  the 
present  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Their  population  on  the 
Ist  of  August  was  as  follows: 


Island. 

Nnmber 
of  people. 

Nnmber 

of 
families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Adult 
males. 

Adult 
females. 

Aleuts. 

Creoles. 

8t.Paiil 

225 
123 

62 
26 

104 
58 

121 
65 

72 
27 

67 
31 

54 

22 

171 

SL  Oeorare 

101 

They  live  in  a  single  village  on  each  island,  the  one  on  St.  Paul  situ- 
ated at  the  southeastern  end,  and  on  St.  George  on  the  north  shore. 
They  were  Christianized  by  the  Bussians,  and  worship  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church.  In  disposition  they  are  mild  and 
amiable, and  are  skillful  and  faithful  workers  at  their  business  of  taking 
seal  skins. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  form  of  government  among  them, 
though  their  chiefs,  elected  by  themselves,  have  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
trol, particularly  in  directing  the  labors  of  the  sealers.  They  have  a 
great  respect  for  law  and  authority,  as  disobedience  to  the  counnands  of 
their  Bussian  rulers  was  punished  with  great  severity.  There  have  not 
been  many  criminal  cases  or  misdemeanors  thus  far  since  the  transfer 
of  the  territory,  and  none  of  a  serious  nature,  merely  a  few  cases  of 
assault  and  petty  theft,  which  were  readily  settled  by  the  Government 
agent,  assisted  by  the  chiefs.  But  as  the  special  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  who  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  Government  at  the 
islands,  have  not  been  invested  as  yet  with  any  governing  power,  it 
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seems  necessary  that  some  means  shoald  be  provided  for  securing  to  all 
equal  protection  in  the  rights  of  person  and  property.  This  could  be 
aeoomplisfaed  for  the  present,  at  least,  by  giving  them  authority  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  justice  of  the  peace,  making  them  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  proper  performance  of  that 
duty,  as  they  are  for  that  of  those  with  which  they  are  now  charged. 
The  seals  furnish  the  natives  with  a  comfortable  and  certain  living, 
their  flesh  serving  them  for  food,  and  the  taking  of  their  skins  bringing 
substantial  income. 

THE  LEASE  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

In  June,  1870,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  '<An  act  to  prevent 
the  extermination  of  fhr-bearing  animals  in  Alaska,"  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lease  to  private  parties  for  a  term  of 
years  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the 
islands  of  St  Paul  and  St.  George,  under  certain  specified  conditions 
9nd  restriotions.  Therefore  the  subject  was  publicly  advertised  and 
bids  solieited,  the  privilege  to  be  awarded  to  the  highest  responsible 
bidder.  A  number  of  individuals  doing  business  in  San  Francisco, 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company,  were  the  suc- 
cessfkd  bidders,  and  the  right  was  granted  to  them  under  the  terms  of 
the  lease  now  in  force  (a  copy  of  which  is  annexed)  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  from  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1870.  The  terms  were  not  arranged 
and  the  lease  delivered  until  the  31st  day  of  August,  1870,  and  the 
veasels  and  agents  of  the  company  did  not  reach  the  islands  until  the 
Istof  October.  The  season  allowed  by  law  for  killing  seals  being  nearly 
over,  but  few  were  taken  that  year  (3,448  on  St.  Paul  and  5,789  on  St. 
George),  but  the  following  and  each  succeeding  year  they  have  taken 
the  stipulated  number.  When  the  lease  was  made  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  that  there  were  about  one-third  as  many  seals  on  St.  George 
Idand  as  on  St.  Paul,  and  in  consequence  the  number  to  be  taken  from 
each  island  was  flxea  at  25,000  and  75,000  respectively.  In  reality 
there  are  only  about  one- eighteenth  as  many  on  the  former  as  the  latter, 
which  fact  having  been  clearly  shown  last  year  by  Mr.  Elliott,  the 
apportionment  was  changed  to  10,000  for  St.  Qeorge  and  90,000  for  St. 
Paul,  acoording  to  the  terms  of  the  lease.  In  consideration  of  being 
the  only  company  allowed  to  take  fur  seals  upon  the  islands,  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  has  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  rental  for  the  use  of 
the  islaods,  and  a  tax  or  dufy  upon  each  skin  taken  and  shipped  from 
them;  not  to  kill  more  than  the  stipulated  number  of  seals,  and  seals 
of  a  particular  kind;  not  to  molest  them  upon  the  rookeries  or  in  the 
water,  and  to  do  nothing  which  would  tend  to  frighten  them  from  the 
idands;  to  provide  for  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  neither  to  frimish  nor  to  allow  its 
agents  to  fiumish  distilled  spirits  or  spiritods  liquors  to  any  of  the 
natives. 

The  company  employs  on  St.  Paul  an  agent  who  has  general  charge 
of  the  business  on  both  islands,  three  assistants,  a  physician,  a  school- 
teacher, three  carpenters,  a  cooper,  a  steward  and  cook;  and  on  St. 
George  an  a^ent,  a  physician,  a  schoolteacher,  and  a  cook. 

The  great  work  of  the  season,  the  taking  and  curing  of  seal  skins, 
begins  the  first  week  in  June,  and  is  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  as  the  skins  are  in  the  best  condition  early  in  the  season. 
This  year  MjOOO  skins  were  taken  on  St.  Paul  by  84  men  in  thirty- 
nine  days.  The  natives  do  all  the  work  of  driving,  killing,  and  skin- 
ning the  sealSy  and  of  curing  and  bundling  the  skins^  und^t  tbs6 
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direction  of  the  company's  agents  and  of  their  own  chiefs.  The  first 
operation  is  that  of  driving  the  seals  from  the  hanling  to  the  killing 
grounds.  The  latter  are  near  the  salt  houses,  which  are  bailt  at  points 
most  convenient  for  shipping  the  skins,  and  all  the  killing  is  done  upon 
them,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  other  seals,  and  to  save  the  labor 
of  carrying  the  skins.  The  seals  suitable  for  killing  (which  are  the 
young  males  from  2  to  6  years  old)  are  readily  collected  into  droves 
upon  the  hunting  grounds  by  getting  between  them  and  the  water,  and 
are  driven  as  easily  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  move  in  clumsy  gallop, 
their  bellies  being  raised  entirely  from  the  ground,  upon  their  flippers, 
which  gives  them,  when  in  motion,  the  appearance  of  bears.  They  are 
sometimes  called  ^^  sea  bears"  on  account  of  this  resemblance.  In  driv- 
ing them  care  is  taken  not  to  hurry  them,  for,  if  driven  too  fast  they 
crowd  together  and  injure  the  skins  by  biting  each  other,  and  also 
become  overheated  and  exhausted.  They  are  driven  from  one-half  mile 
to  5  miles  in  from  three  to  thirty-six  hours,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  hauling  grounds.  After  reaching  the  killing  grounds  they  are 
allowed  to  rest  and  cool  for  several  hours,  particularly  if  the  drive  has 
been  a  long  one.  The  drives  vary  in  number  from  five  hundred  to  as 
many  thousand,  as  there  happen  to  be  few  or  many  seals  upon  the  haul- 
ii^g-gi*ound  when  the  drive  is  made.  In  each  drive  there  are  some 
seals  that  are  either  so  large  or  so  sm^kll  that  their  skins  are  not  desirable, 
and  sometimes  a  few  females  are  driven  up,  not  often,  however,  as  they 
seldom  stray  from  the  rookeries.  All  such  are  singled  out  and  permitted 
to  escape  to  the  water.  The  killing  is  done  with  a  blow  on  the  head 
by  a  stout  club,  which  crushes  the  skull,  after  which  the  skins  are  taken 
off  and  carried  into  the  salt  houses.  During  the  first  half  of  the  month 
of  June,  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  the  seals  in  the  drive  are  turned  away, 
being  either  too  small  or  too  large,  and  from  10  to  12  per  cent  during 
the  latter  half.  In  July  the  percentage  is  still  greater,  being  about  43 
per  cent  for  the  first  and  from  60  to  75  per  cent  for  the  latter  hal£ 
About  one-half  of  the  seals  killed  are  about  3  years  old,  one-fourth  4, 
and  the  remainder  2,  5,  and  6.  No  yearlings  have  been  killed  up 
to  the  present  time,  though  allowed  by  the  lease,  as  their  skins  are 
too  small  to  be  salable  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  but  by  some 
trade  in  it  they  may  become  desirable  in  the  future,  and  would  then 
be  taken.  This  would  injure  the  fisheries,  because  the  yearlings  of 
both  sexes  haul  together,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  sep- 
arate them  so  as  to  kill  only  the  males.  There  has  been  a  waste  in 
taking  the  skins,  due  partly  to  the  inexperience  of  the  company's  agent 
and  partly  to  accident  and  the  carelessness  of  the  natives.  In  making 
the  drives,  particularly  if  they  are  long,  and  the  sun  happens  to  pierce 
through  the  fog,  some  of  the  seals  become  exhausted  and  die  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  salt  houses  that  their  skins  can  not  well  be  carried 
to  them  by  hand,  and  are  therefore  left  upon  the  bodies.  This  was 
remedied  during  the  last  killing  season  by  having  a  horse  and  cart  to 
follow  the  drive  and  to  collect  such  skins.  Some  skins  have  also  been 
lost  by  killing  more  seals  at  a  time  than  the  force  of  men  employed 
could  take  care  of  properly.  Good  judgment  and  constant  care  are 
required  in  taking  the  skins,  as  fifteen  minutes'  exposure  to  the  sun 
will  spoil  them  by  loosening  the  fur.  Another  source*  of  waste  is  by 
cutting  the  skins  in  taking  them  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ruin  them. 
It  was  very  difficult  at  first  to  induce  the  natives  to  use  their  knives 
carefully,  and  several  hundred  skins  were  lost  in  a  season  by  careless 
skinning;  but  by  refusing  to  accept  and  pay  for  badly  cut  skins  the 
number  has  been  greatly  reduced,  so  that  the  loss  this  year  on  St.  Paul 
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was  bat  130  from  all  causes.  The  salt  houses  are  arranged  with  large 
binSf  called  kenches,  made  of  thick  plauks,  into  which  the  skins  are  put, 
fur  side  down,  with  a  layer  of  salt  between  each  layer  of  skins.  They 
become  sufficiently  cured  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  and  are  then  taken 
from  the  kenches  and  piled  up  in  books,  with  a  little  fresh  salt.  Finally, 
they  are  prepared  for  shipment  by  rolling  them  into  compact  bundles, 
two  skins  in  each,  which  are  secured  with  stout  lashings.  The  largest 
of  these  bundles  weighs  64  pounds,  but  their  average  weight  is  but  22. 
The  smallest  skins,  those  taken  from  seals  2  years  old,  weigh  about  7 
pounds  each,  and  the  largest,  from  seals  6  years  old,  about  30. 

The  skins  are  counted  four  times  at  the  island,  as  follows:  By  the 
company's  agent  and  the  native  chiefs  when  they  are  put  into  the  salt 
houses,  the  latter  given  in  their  accounts,  after  each  day^s  killing,  to  the 
Government  agent;  again  when  they  are  bundled  by  the  natives,  who 
do  the  work,  as  each  is  paid  for  his  labor  by  the  bundle;  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agents  when  they  are  taken  from  the  salt  houses  for  shipment, 
and  the  fourth  time  by  the  first  officer  of  the  company's  steamer,  as 
they  are  delivered  on  board.  An  official  certificate  of  the  number  of 
skins  shipped  is  made  out  and  signed  by  the  Government  agents  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  being  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department,  one  to  the 
collector  at  San  francisco,  the  third  given  to  the  master  of  the  vessel 
in  which  they  are  shipped.  The  amount  of  the  tax  or  duty  paid  by  the 
company  to  the  Government  is  determined  by  the  result  of  a  final 
counting  at  the  custom-house  in  San  Francisco.  The  books  of  the 
company  show  that  it  has  paid  into  the  Treasury,  since  the  date  of  the 
lease,  $170,480.45  on  accountoftherental  of  the  islands,  and  $1,057,709.74 
tax  on  seal  skins^  which  sums  also  appear  in  those  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  latter  sum  is  less  by  $16,458.63  than  the  tax  that  should 
have  been  paid  had  100,000  skins  been  taken  each  year  since  1870,  or, 
in  other  words,  6,269  fewer  skins  have  been  shipped  than  the  lease  per- 
mitted. The  record  kept  at  the  islands,  by  both  the  Government's  and 
company's  agents,  shows  that  in  1871  but  lt),077  skins  were  taken  on  St. 
George,  instead  of  25,000,  the  number  allowed,  and  that  nearly  every 
year  since,  the  number  shipped  has  fallen  a  little  short  of  100,000. 

In  addition  to  the  seals  killed  by  the  company  for  their  skins,  about 
12,000  are  killed  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government's 
agents,  to  supply  the  natives  with  food.  Between  7,000  and  8,000  of 
these  are  pups,  killed  in  Kovember  and  scattered  for  consumption  during 
the  winter,  when  there  are  no  seals  on  the  islands.  The  remainder  are 
bachelor  males,  killed  between  the  months  of  April  and  November,  at 
times  when  none  are  being  killed  by  the  company.  The  skins  of  the 
pups  are  too  small  and  inferior  to  be  salable,  but  are  tanned  and  used 
by  the  natives  for  robes,  carpets,  etc.  Those  taken  from  the  others  are 
good,  except  those  taken  in  August  and  September,  when  they  are 
'^stagey,"  and  are  accepted  by  the  company  and  counted  as  a  part  pf  their 
quota.  The  seals  shed  their  coat  of  hair  and  get  a  new  one  between 
the  months  of  June  and  October.  Skins  are  said  to  be  stagey  when  the 
hair  of  the  new  coat  has  not  grown  long  enough  to  project  beyond  the  fur, 
and  are  consequently  injurious  to  it,  as  they  can  not  be  plucked  out.  Ko 
use  is  made  of  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  seals,  which  are  left  on  the 
killing  grounds  to  be  decomposed  and  dispensed  by  the  action  of  the 
elements.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  oil 
could  be  obtained  from  them,  and  the  company  agreed  to  pay  a  tax  of 
55  cents  a  gallon  for  all  that  should  be  shipped  or  sold,  but  after  making 
about  8,000  gallons  in  1871-72,  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  making  and 
shipping  it  to  San  Francisco  was  greater  than  the  price  it  brought  ^^^^ 
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80  no  more  has  been  made  since,  and  none  has  ever  been  shipped.  The 
tax  was  taken  oft'  last  year  and  the  company  simply  required  to  pay 
to  the  natives  10  cents  per  gallon  for  their  labor  in  making  the  oil,  bat 
daring  the  sealing  season  the  entire  working  force  of  the  natives  is  fnlly 
occupied  in  taking  the  skins,  and  after  it  is  over  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  the  work  of  trjdng  out  oil  from  the  carcasses,  for,  as  they  say,  they 
make  money  enough  by  sealing.  They  do,  however,  make  a  few  gallons 
for  themselves  yearly,  which  they  use  lor  burning.  Care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent molesting  or  frightening  the  seals;  no  dogs  are  allowed  apon  the 
islands,  and  the  use  of  firearms  is  prohibited  except  in  winter.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  the  sight  of  the  killing  of  their 
companions  has  a  tendency  to  drive  them  away  from  the  islands,  but 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  fastening  tallies  to  numbers  of  the 
seals  which  are  turned  away  from  the  killing  grounds,  and  always  with 
the  result  that  the  same  seals  have  been  found  upon  the  beach  and 
driven  again  within  a  day  or  two.  Moreover,  there  is  a  breeding  rook- 
ery within  sight  of  the  killing  grounds  on  St.  Paul,  and  but  a  short 
distance  from  them,  which  has  b^n  increasing  in  size  for  several  years. 

TBEATMENT  OF  THB  NATIVES  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

The  lease  requires  that  provision  be  made  by  the  company  for  the  com- 
fort, maiutonance,  education,  and  protection  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  islands. 

The  natives  do  all  the  work  of  taking  and  curing  the  seal  skins,  for 
which  they  are  paid  by  the  company  40  cents  a  skin.  This  produces 
each  year  a  fund  of  $40,000,  which  is  divided  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  islands,  according  to  the  number  of  skins  taken  from  eacb, 
which  gives  $30,000  to  the  people  of  St.  Paul  and  $10,000  to  those  of  St 
George.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  paid  40  cents  apiece  for  sea-lion 
skins,  10  cents  for  their  throats,  and  $5  a  barrel  for  their  intestines.  As 
this  sum  is  earned  by  the  joint  labor  of  all  the  able-bodied  men,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  common  fund,  to  be  divided  equitably  among  them.  Payment 
is  made  for  all  other  labor  to  each  individual  performing  it  at  established 
rates.  In  dividing  the  sealing  fund  the  ability  of  the  sealers  is  consid- 
ered, and  the  division  made  accordingly.  Thus  the  strongest  and  most 
skillful  men,  who  work  the  entire  season,  receive  a  first-class  share. 
Those  who  are  less  skillful,  and  the  old  men  who  are  unable  to  do  the 
harder  part  of  the  work,  receive  second  and  third  shares,  while  the 
boys  who  take  part  in  the  sealing  for  the  first  time  receive  a  fourth- 
class  share.  The  assignment  of  shares  is  made  by  the  chiefs  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  others.  Each  year,  after  all  the  skins  have  been 
taken,  the  chiefs  furnish  the  company's  agents  with  a  list  of  the  men 
who  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  during  the  season,  and  the  share 
assigned  to  each.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  are  respectively 
90,  80,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  first-class  share.  Two  first-class  shares 
are  voluntarily  given  for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  one  for  that  of 
the  priest.  The  value  of  the  shares  varies  a  little  from  year  to  year 
with  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  sealing.  This  year  (1874)  it  was 
for  each,  respectively,  $429.53,  $368.58,  $343.62,  and  $300.63.  The  result 
of  the  division  is  formally  made  to  the  people  by  the  company's  agents, 
through  the  chiefs  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Government's  agents. 
These  sums  are  not  paid  at  the  time  to  the  natives,  but  are  pla^d  to 
their  credit  in  the  book  of  the  company  and  in  passbooks  which  are 
frirnished  to  each  man.  All  other  labor  is  paid  for  in  coin  when  per- 
formed^ at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  10  cents  an  hour,  according  to  the 
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natare  of  the  work,  except  that  of  bundling  skins,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  1  cent  a  bundle.  The  first  chief  is  paid  a  monthly  salary  of  $15, 
and  each  of  the  others,  three  in  number,  are  of  $10,  in  addition  to 
their  shares  of  the  sealing  fund.  Other  natives,  men  and  women, 
employed  throughout  the  year  in  other  capacities,  receive  from  $4  to 
$30  a  month  and  board. 

Clothing,  provisions,  and  other  articles  are  kept  in  the  coppany's 
storehouses  on  the  island,  and  are  sold  to  the  natives  at  prices  not 
exceeding  those  for  which  the  same  could  be  bought  at  retail  in  San 
Francisco.  I  examined  the  goods  and  found  them  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  people  have  but  little  idea  of  economy,  and  would  spend  all  their 
money  in  a  short  time  for  certain  articles  of  which  they  are  fond,  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  limit  their  sale,  such  as  butter,  sugar,  and  perfomery. 
They  are  encouraged  to  save  money  by  the  company,  which  receives 
deposits  from  them,  subject  to  the  usual  rules  of  <' savings  banks,"  and 
pays  an  interest  of  9  per  cent  per  annum.  Deposits  range  from  $100 
to  $1,100.  The  church  has  a  deposit  of  $8,000.  Some  are  in  debt  to 
the  company,  but  become  less  so  every  year.  Such  as  are  without 
means  of  support,  widows,  and  orphan  children  are  supported  by  the 
company. 

The  natives  live  partly  in  "barabbakies,"  or  earth  houses,  and  partly 
in  comfortable  frame  houses.  Thirty  of  the  latter  have  been  built 
within  the  last  two  years  by  the  company,  and  given  rent  free.  Others 
are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  give  each  family  a  house.  The  lease  requires  the  annual 
delivery  upon  the  island  of  60  cords  of  firewood  and  26,000  dried  salmon, 
for  the  use  of  the  natives;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  coal,  ton  for  cord,  has  been  substituted  for  the  former,  and  ati 
equivaJent  quantity  of  salted  salmon  and  codfish  for  the  latter.  Both 
have  been  regularly  supplied,  as  shown  by  the  receipts  of  the  Qovern- 
ment  agent  and  the  statements  of  the  natives,  together  with  as  much 
salt  and  as  many  barrels  as  has  been  desired  for  curing  and  storing 
their  seal  meat. 

Two  physicians  are  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  one  residing  on 
each  island,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  have  already, 
by  their  efforts,  seconded  by  the  example  of  the  other  white  residents, 
induced  greater  cleanUness  and  a  more  healthful  mode  of  living  among 
the  natives. 

The  education  of  thq  native  children  has  not  been  neglected,  though 
BO  far  the  attempt  to  teach  them  has  not  been  as  successful  as  could  be 
desired.  For  each  island  a  competent  teacher,  a  convenient  and  well- 
warmed  schoolroom,  and  a  supply  of  schoolbooks,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
vided every  year  from  the  1st  of  October  until  the  1st  of  June,  but 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  their  children,  as 
they  do  not  think  them  able  to  learn  both  English  and  Russian,  and  as 
the  latter  is  the  language  of  their  church  they  consider  it  the  most 
important.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school  on  St.  George  has 
been  but  5  or  6,  while  there  are  from  30  to  40  children,  aiul  on  St.  Paul 
but  4  or  5,  with  from  40  to  50  children.  Last  year  on  the  latter  island 
there  was  a  better  attendance,  and  the  children  made  considerable  prog- 
ress. The  prejudice  of  the  older  people  seems  likely  to  wear  away,  as 
they  learn  a  little  Enghsh  themselves  from  constantly  hearing  it,  and 
will  doubtless  disappear  after  a  time. 

The  company  has  wisely  adopted  a  fair  and  liberal  policy  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  natives,  and  is  more  than  repaid  for  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  increased  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  work  while  takm^ 
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skiDS.  I  examined  carefully  the  books  aud  papers  of  the  company,  both 
at  its  office  in  San  Francisco  and  upon  the  island;  also  the  record  kept 
by  the  Government  agents,  and  talked  privately  with  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  natives,  but  was  unable  to  discover  that  there  has  been  any 
fraud  practiced  toward  the  Government,  or  want  of  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  lease. 

The  natives  keep  a  jealous  watch  upon  the  seals,  being  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  their  welfare  depends  upon  the  safety  of  the  fisheries, 
and  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  all  laws  and  contracts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Government  concerning  them. 

THE   SEA  OTTER. 

During  the  Russian  occupation  of  Alaska  Territory  the  trade  of  sea 
otter  skins  was  of  greater  value  and  importance  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  fur  trade,  both  from  the  high  prices  obtained  for  them,  and  also 
from  the  numbers  which  were  taken.  They  were  sent  to  China,  where 
they  were  advantageously  exchanged  for  tea  and  cloth.  One  sea  otter 
skin  brought  as  much  sls  10  seal  skins,  and  from  10  to  20  times  as  much 
as  any  other  skins  found  in  Alaska.  Fur  seals,  beavers,  and  foxes 
were  the  only  animals  taken  in  greater  numbers.  The  demand  for  this 
fur  and  the  improvident  manner  of  taking  the  animals  have  greatly 
diminished  their  numbers,  though  the  value  of  the  skins  is  perhaps 
even  greater  than  formerly. 

In  early  times  sea  otters  were  found  along  the  outer  seacoast  from 
California  to  the  w^esternmost  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  also  about  the 
Prybilof  group,  and  Cook  mentions  having  seen  a  few  of  them  at  St. 
Matthew  Island.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever  been  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  north  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula.  They 
were  more  abundant  along  the  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  Sitka.  South  of  that  point  they  were  less  numerous, 
and  were  taken  mostly  from  Queen  Charlottes  Islands,  Greys  Harbor, 
firth  north  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  and  the  coast  of  California  in  the 
vicinity  of  Russian  River.  For  more  than  a  century  they  have  been 
hunted  almost  incessantly,  and  killed  without  regard  to  age  or  sex, 
wherever  found,  yet  they  still  frequent  some  of  their  favorite  haunts, 
though  in  comparatively  limited  numbers.  At  the  present  time  a  few 
of  them  are  killed  at  Greys  Harbor  by  white  hunters  and  Indians,  and 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Cooks  Inlet  by  the  Indians, 
but  they  are  very  scarce. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  and  those  south  of  the  Alaska  peninsula, 
including  Kodiac,  are  the  only  places  where  any  considerable  numbers 
are  found.  The  yearly  catch  averages  about  3,600,  of  which  from  400 
to  500  are  from  Kodiac  and  that  vicinity  and  the  remainder  from  the 
islands  to  the  westward  of  these.  About  one- twentieth  are  prime  skins, 
one-sixth  pups  less  than  one  year  old,  and  the  rest  middling  and  ordi- 
nary. The  finest  are  taken  near  Otter  Island,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Aleutians,  and  Kodiac;  the  greater  number  about  Leanak  Island  and 
the  "Cheuabour  Rocks." 

The  full-grown  animal  is  from  3J  to  4  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail 
(which  is  from  a  foot  to  14  inches  long),  and  is  in  the  shape  of  its  body 
something  like  a  beaver ;  the  head  is  rather  small  and  the  nose  pointed, 
with  whiskers  on  each  side  like  the  sea  lion  and  seal,  but  shorter  and 
fewer  in  number.  Their  legs,  four  in  number,  are  short  and  small,  and 
the  toes  are  connected  by  a  membrane.  The  skin  is  very  loose  upon 
the  body;  so  much  so  that  by  seizing  it  about  the  middle  of  the  back 
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a  foot  or  more  of  slack  may  be  taken  up,  and  when  taken  off,  dried, 
and  slightly  stretched  it  is  from  7  to  9  I'eet  long.  The  male  rarely 
weighs  more  than  70  or  75  pounds,  and  is  slightly  larger  than  the  female, 
thoagh  the  latter  has  usually  the  best  fur.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain their  habits,  as  they  frequent  the  most  exposed  and  dangerous 
portions  of  the  coast  and  seldom  go  upon  the  land;  but  most  of  the 
hunters  agree  to  the  following  facts  concerning  them: 

They  are  rarely  seen  on  shore  except  in  winter,  when  they  sometimes 
haul  in  great  numbers  on  outlying  rocks,  particularly  after  a  severe 
gale,  when  there  is  a  heavy  surf.  During  the  summer  they  go  several 
miles  off  shore,  and  are  sometimes  seen  sleeping  upon  the  kelp  or  on 
the  water.  They  breed  apparently  either  upon  the  kelp  or  in  the  water, 
as  there  has  never  been  an  instance  observed  of  a  female  giving  birth 
to  her  young  on  the  land.  The  young  are  about  12  inches  long, 
and  are  believed  to  suck  until  one  year  old.  They  reach  their  full 
growth  in  about  from  three  to  five  years.  They  are  covered  with  a 
coarse  hair  of  a  mixed  gray,  yellow,  andlbrown  color  (mostly  gray  upon 
the  head,  neck,  and  belly),  until  6  months  old,  when  this  is  gradually 
replaced  by  a  black  fur.  The  mother,  when  swimming,  carries  her  pups 
between  her  paws,  and  sleeps  on  the  water  on  her  back,  holding  them  in 
the  same  manner.  The  food  of  the  sea  otter  consists  of  shellfish,  such 
as  the  ray  or  clam,  crabs,  and  sea  urchins,  and  probably  kelp.  They 
obtain  a  shellfish  by  diving,  often  in  15  fathoms  of  water;  and  after 
bringing  them  to  the  surface,  crush  their  shells  between  their  claws  and 
breast.  They  are  often  seen  playing  together,  but  never  fighting; 
though  when  wounded  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  them  with  the 
hands,  as  they  bite  severely  and  are  so  lithe  and  supple  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  their  doing  so.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
is  considered  better  than  that  of  the  fur  seal,  though  inferior  to  the 
sea  lion's.  They  are  strong,  swift  swimmers,  swimming  even  against 
a  gale  of  wind  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  nearly  always  upon  their 
backs,  propelling  themselves  with  their  hind  legs.  Their  fur  is  consid- 
ered equally  good  at  all  seasons ;  hence  they  are  hunted  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

The  method  of  taking  them  varies  with  the  season  and  locality.  In 
summer  they  are  usually  killed  in  the  water  with  spears  or  caught  in 
nets,  and  in  winter  are  either  shot  while  swimming  in  the  surf  or  clubbed 
upon  the  rocks.  They  are  very  shy  and  keen  of  scent,  which  necessi- 
tates the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  hunter  while  hunting  them. 
They  do  not  build  fires  or  even  light  their  pipes  with  the  wind  in  a 
certain  direction,  and  sometimes  go  without  a  fire  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time  in  winter. 

In  taking  the  sea  otters  with  spears  the  hunters  assemble  with  their 
baidarkies,  or  skin  canoes,  in  parties  of  50  or  more,  each  baidarkie 
carrying  2  men — one  to  paddle  and  the  other  to  use  the  spear.  They 
then  go  off  shore  sometimes  20  miles,  and  watch  quietly  for  an  otter 
to  show  his  head  above  water,  which  he  no  sooner  does  than  the  men  in 
the  nearest  baidarkies  paddle  swiftly  toward  him  shouting  and  throw- 
ing their  8i>ears.  This  frightens  the  animal,  causing  him  to  dive.  As 
soon  as  he  dissippears  the  nearest  baidarkie  goes  to  the  spot  where  he 
went  down  and  remains  there,  while  the  others  form  a  large  circle  about 
it  and  wait  for  him  to  reappear.  This  he  does  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  usually  inside  the  circle,  and  the  foregoing  operation  is  quickly 
repeated,  so  as  not  to  give  him  time  to  recover  his  breath.  This  is  kept 
up  until  the  otter  becomes  so  much  exhausted  and  out  of  breath  that 
he  can  only  remam  under  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  must  finally 
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come  up  near  enougli  to  one  of  the  baidarkies  to  be  easily  sx>eared. 
The  skin  belongs  to  the  hunter  whose  spear  is  nearest  the  head.  This 
method  of  huntiug  is  common  to  the  natives  of  all  the  islands,  bat  the 
hunters  of  the  island  of  Atka  are  the  only  ones  who  catch  them  in  nets. 
The  nets  used  are  made  of  twine,  usually  about  14  feet  by  8,  though 
sometimes  as  large  as  120  feet  by  90.  They  are  spread  on  top  of  a  bed 
of  kelp,  and  the  euds  anchored  with  heavy  stones.  The  otters  at  cer- 
tain times  go  upon  the  kelp  to  sleep,  and  in  moving  about  upon  it 
become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  net  and  are  then  easily  killed 
by  the  hunters.  As  many  as  six  have  been  caught  at  one  time  in  a 
single  net.  When  caught  in  this  way  they  do  not  struggle  and  try  to 
break  away,  though  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  for  so  powerful  an 
animal.  But  sea  lions  sometimes  get  in  the  nets  and  break  them  all 
to  pieces.  The  natives  of  Atka  have  always  hunted  this  way,  but  those 
of  the  other  islands  have  never  done  so.  At  the  island  of  Laenack  in 
the  winter  during  a  severe  northwest  gale,  especially  if  it  occurs  imme- 
diately after  a  southeaster,  the  surf  is  very  heavy  and  the  otters  haul 
up  on  the  rocks  to  get  out  of  it.  At  such  times,  as  soon  as  the  gale 
begins  to  abate,  the  hunters  go  out  in  their  baidarkies,  and  by  keeping 
to  the  leeward  are  able  to  land  upon  the  rocks,  creep  up  to  the  otters 
and  kill  them  with  clubs.  If  care  is  used  to  make  no  noise  and  to  kill 
the  ones  to  the  leeward  first,  they  are  frequently  able  to  take  all  of 
them.  Seventy-eight  were  killed  in  one  morning  by  3  men  a  few  years 
ago,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  get  from  10  to  30.  It  is  not  very  often, 
however,  that  these  opportunities  for  clubbing  them  occur.  They  are 
also  killed  with  firearms  in  winter  from  the  shore  while  swimming  in 
the  surf  and  in  summer  from  boats.  The  older  hunters  are  very  much 
opposed  to  this  method  of  hunting,  as  they  say  it  drives  away  the  otter, 
and  that  being  easier  than  spears  the  young  men  practice  it  and  neglect 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  spear. 

The  value  of  the  skins  depends  uiK)n  the  length,  fineness,  and  color 
of  fur.  Those  which  have  long,  thick,  fine  fur,  of  a  rich,  glossy,  black 
color,  tipped  with  silvery  gray,  are  the  most  highly  prized.  Inferior 
ones  have  coarser  fur  and  redd  ish  brown  in  color.  Some  have  been  taken 
with  fur  as  coarse  as  the  hair  of  the  sea  lion,  similar  in  color.  Spotted 
and  striped  skins  hsive  also  been  found,  but  rarely. 

The  skins  of  pups  less  than  one  year  old  are  unsalable,  on  account 
of  their  mixed  color  and  lack  of  fur,  but  some  of  the  finest  are  taken 
from  those  between  one  and  three  years  of  age. 

Sea  otters  are  constantly  becoming  less  numerous  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska  Territory,  from  three  causes — ^the  killing  of  females  and  pups 
less  than  a  year  old,  the  incessant  harassing  caused  by  hunting  them 
from  year  to  year  without  intermission,  and  the  use  of  firearms.  About 
one-half  the  number  killed  each  year  are  females,  and  one-sixth  pups 
too  young  to  be  of  any  value.  The  killing  of  females  works  a  double 
injury,  for  if  they  have  young  less  than  six  months  old  the  killing  of 
the  mother  causes  the  death  of  the  pup. 

It  would  contribute  largely  to  the  preservation  of  the  sea  otter  life  if 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  either  for  three  of  four  months 
each  year  throughout  the  entire  region  frequented  by  them  or  for  two 
or  three  years  at  a  time  in  certain  portions  of  it.  Either  plan  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  breed.  The  use  of  firearms  in 
hunting  them  should  also  be  discontinued.  Though  simple  in  theory, 
it  would  be  diflScnlt  in  practice  to  afford  this  protection,  as  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  sea-otter  district,  and  the  competition  between 
both  traders  and  hunters,  would  render  the  enforcement  of  any  laws 
which  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  no  easy  matter. 
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TBS  ISLAimS  OF  ST.   LAWRBNCE  AND  ST.   MATTHEW. 

These  two  large  islands,  lying  in  Bering  Sea^  are  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory purchased  from  Eussia  by  the  United  States.  Though  discovered 
and  named  by  Bering  in  1728-1741,  and  repeatedly  visited  since  by  ex- 
plorers, traders,  and  whalers,  so  little  had  been  put  on  record  concern- 
ing them  that  no  correct  idea  could  be  formed  of  their  character  and 
value.    Their  comparative  unimportance  is  probably  the  reason  for  this. 

The  larger  oi  the  two,  St.  Lawrence,  lies  first  south  of  Bering  Strait, 
in  latitude  (its  southwest  point)  63°  23'  K.,  and  longitude  120o  35'  W. 
It  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  width  of  15  miles. 
The  surfEM^  is  irregular  and  broken,  consisting  of  hills  connected  by 
low,  flat  plains,  which  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Both  the  ranges  of  hills  and  the  lowland  extend  entirely  across  the 
island  from  north  to  south ;  hence,  when  approached  from  either  direc- 
tion, the  latter  are  not  seen  at  first,  and  the  land  has  the  appearance 
of  being  several  separate  islands.  Gaptain  Cook,  who  discovered  it  in 
1778,  was  thus  deceived,  and  as  he  did  not  sail  near  enough  afterwards 
to  discover  his  mistake  gave  the  supposed  group  the  name  of  Gleaks 
Islands.  There  are  no  harbors,  but  good  anchorage  can  be  found  at 
several  points,  with  from  6  to  11  fathoms  of  water,  in  light  weather  or 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  land.  It  is  covered  in  summer  with  grass, 
moss,  and  flowers,  and  in  places  a  creeping  willow  grows,  but  neither 
trees  nor  shrubs  of  any  kind.  There  are  several  lagoons,  and  numerous 
fresh-water  ponds,  fed  by  small  streams  from  the  hills,  are  distributed 
over  the  plains.  The  greater  part  of  the  shore  line  is  a  low  sand  beach, 
but  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  island,  and  at  several  points  on  the 
northern  shore,  it  rises  into  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  100  to  300 
feet  high.  Those  at  the  southwestern  end  present  a  singular  appear- 
ance when  viewed  from  the  water.  The  beating  of  the  surf  and  the 
action  of  the  itost  have  broken  up  and  worn  away  the  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  (taloose  slate),  leaving  needles  or  spires,  some  of 
them  100  feet  in  height,  standing  out  several  yards  from  the  cliff.  Deep 
cracks  or  fissures,  extending  from  top  to  bottom,  have  also  been  formed 
in  t^e  clifls,  which  are  filled  from  the  water's  edge  with  solid  masses  of 
snow  (although  it  was  in  the  month  of  August  we  saw  them),  beauti- 
fUly  colored  in  many  places  by  bird  guano  and  reddish  substance  in 
the  rock.  The  hills  are  composed  principally  of  granite  and  present 
everywhere  rounded  outlines  very  different  from  the  sharp  edges  and 
points  seen  on  the  volcanic  islands  to  the  southward.  The  island  is 
inhabited  by  Eskimo  who  resemble  closely  those  found  on  the  midland 
between  Bristol  Bay  and  Holzebun  Sound.  They  live  in  four  widely 
spread  viUages,  situated  near  the  extremities  of  the  island.  One  of  the 
men  seen  by  us  could  speak  a  few  words  of  English  and  all  could  say 
^^yes"  and  ^^  tobacco,"  but  none  of  them  understood  Russian  or  Aleut, 
though  their  language  seemed  similar  to  that  of  the  '^  Kodiac- Aleuts." 

The  total  population  is  between  150  and  200  souls.  The  men  are  tall 
and  straight,  without  hair  upon  their  faces  except  a  slight  mustache 
and  a  few  scattered  hairs  upon  the  chins  of  old  men.  They  have  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  their  complexion  is  of  a  very  light  copper  color. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  kind  of  a  shirt,  reaching  halfway  to  the 
knee,  made  in  some  cases  of  tanned  reindeer  skin,  and  in  others  of  bird 
skins  (feathers  outside).  It  fits  closely  around  the  neck,  and  has  a  hood 
that  can  be  drawn  over  the  head,  lined  with  the  fur  of  dogs  and  foxes, 
or  with  bird  skins.   It  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  from  which  hang 
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a  sheath  knife  and  a  skin  tobacco  pouch.  Their  breeches  are  made  of 
tanned  hair-seal  skin,  fitting  the  legs  closely,  and  tied  at  the  ankle  with 
leather  strings.  They  wear  on  their  feet  a  kind  of  a  moccasin  made  of 
seal  skin,  with  a  sole  of  walms  hide.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  some- 
what different.  Their  upper  garment  is  made  of  the  intestines  of  the 
walrus,  neatly  sewed  together,  and  is  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the 
men,  but  longer,  and  worn  without  abelt.  Beneath  this  they  wear  short 
drawers,  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  made  of  tanned  seal  skins.  Instead 
of  moccasins  they  wear  a  sort  of  boot,  the  legs  of  which  are  made  of 
either  the  throat  or  intestines  of  the  walrus,  and  the  sole  of  walrus  hide. 
Most  of  the  men  shave  the  crown  of  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  rim  of 
their  hair,  about  an  inch  wide,  entirely  around  the  head.  The  women 
do  not  cut  their  hair,  but  part  it  in  the  middle,  and  wear  it  in  two  braids 
with  strings  of  beads  intermixed.  Their  foreheads,  cheeks,  chins,  and 
arms  are  tattooed  in  various  devices  with  a  light  blue  pigment  of  some 
kind,  and  the  ears  of  some  have  little  notches  cut  in  them.  None  of  the 
men  are  tattooed,  but  many  wear  little  strings  of  beads  in  their  ears. 
Their  countenances  are  bdght  and  rather  intelligent,  and  both  men  and 
women  are  lively  and  talkative.  Their  habitations  are  of  two  kinds, 
being  designed  for  summer  and  winter  occupation.  The  summer  houses 
are  portable,  and  are  evidently  shifted  from  place  to  place.  They  are 
about  15  feet  square  and  6  feet  high,  and  consist  of  light  framework 
of  wood  covered  entirely,  sides,  ends,  and  roof,  with  dried  walrus 
skins.  The  roofs  have  a  very  low  pitch,  and  slope  slightly  to  the  rear. 
The  interior  of  one  which  we  entered  was  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  spaces,  by  logs  of  driftwood  laid  upon  the  ground  in  two  paral- 
lel lines.  The  two  outer  ones  were  covered  with  skins  and  used  for 
sleeping  places.  There  was  a  fire  built  between  several  large  stones, 
burning  near  the  center  of  the  house,  about  which  were  their  cooking 
utensils,  consisting  of  two  sheet-iron  kettles  and  several  wooden  bowls. 
The  latter  were  used  for  boiling  water  by  throwing  into  them  heated 
stones.  They  had  also  platters  and  smaller  bowls  neatly  made  of  wood. 
Hanging  about  in  various  parts  of  the  hut  were  reindeer  and  hair-seal 
skins,  skins  of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  walrus  and  whale  meat,  bladders 
of  oil,  articles  of  clothing,  and  numbers  of  smoked  fish;  also  their 
weajwns,  which  are  long  wooden  spears,  with  coarse  iron  points,  bows 
and  arrows,  knives,  and  a  few  smoothbore  muskets.  They  seemed  to 
have  but  a  small  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  latter,  as  they  used  small 
stones  for  bullets,  though  they  had  a  few  buckshot.  Their  only  tools  are 
their  knives  and  small  adzes  made  both  of  walrus  ivory  and  iron.  Yet 
they  make  thefraraes-of  their  boats  and  wooden  vessels  with  great  nicety. 
There  were  14  people  living  in  this  house,  5  men,  G  women,  and  3  chil- 
dren. Theyseemed  hospitablydisposed,inviting us  toenter their  house, 
and  offering  us  boiled  fish  and  whale's  meat.  Their  winter  honse,  which 
was  near  the  other,  was  built  under  ground  (the  roof  only  appearing 
above  the  surface),  and  showed  great  attention  to  comfort  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  was  rather  larger,  and  square  in  form,  with  a  dome-shaped  roof. 
The  sides  were  walled  with  wood,  and  had  a  raised  bunk  extending 
around  three  of  them.  The  floors  were  also  of  wood.  The  roof  was 
thickly  covered  with  earth  and  turf,  except  a  small  round  hole  in  the 
center,  left  open  to  supply  air,  light,  and  a  passage  for  the  smoke,  but 
which  could  be  closed  by  a  wooden  shutt-er  on  the  inside.  The  entrance 
to  the  house  was  through  a  square  hole  m  the  ground  at  a  distance  of 
Several  yards  from  the  house,  bnt  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  under- 
ground passage.    This  house  contained  the  greaiter  part  of  their  posses- 
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sious,  consisting  of  sleds,  snowshoes,  boat  frames,  paddles,  fish  spears, 
and  larger  ones  for  killing  tlie  walrus  and  whale;  household  utensils, 
walrus  tusks,  strung  together  with  pieces  of  hide,  and  various  toys  evi- 
dently made  for  the  amusement  of  the  children.  The  sleds  were  made 
of  wood,  with  short,  solid  runners  shod  with  bone,  and  all  their  parts 
were  lashed  together  with  strips  of  walrus  hide.  The  snowshoes  con- 
sist of  an  oval  form  of  wood  about  2  feet  by  8  inches,  with  strips  of  hide 
stretched  across.  Kear  the  winter  house  were  caches  of  oil  and  walrus 
meat,  doubtless  intended  for  a  supply  of  food  for  the  coining  winter. 
Their  boats  are  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  from  3 
to  4  feet  wide  across  the  gunwale.  The  frames  are  made  of  wood,  with- 
out nail  or  pin,  but  neatly  and  firmly  fastened  with  lashings  of  whale- 
bone; over  them  walrus  skins,  cut  to  the  proper  shape  and  sewed 
together  with  a  water- tight  seam,  are  stretched  smoothly  and  lashed  to 
the  gunwale  with  strips  of  hide.  They  are  propelled  both  by  paddles 
and  oars,  and  a  small  sail  is  hoisted  when  running  before  the  wind. 

The  people  were  anxious  to  trade  for  tobacco,  needles,  guns,  and 
ammunition,  ofTering  in  exchange  walrus  ivory,  hair-seal  skins,  articles 
of  their  clothing,  oil,  and  whalebone;  they  all  begged  for  tobacco,  but 
did  not  seem  to  know  or  care  about  spirits.  Their  principal  trade  is 
with  the  natives  of  the  neighboring  Asiatic  coast,  distant  only  60  miles 
firom  the  western  end  of  St.  Lawrence,  who  supply  them  with  reindeer, 
marmot,  and  other  skins,  in  return  for  boats,  frames,  and  other  wooden 
articles.  There  is  no  wood  growing  upon  the  island,  but  an  abundance 
of  driftwood  from  the  river  Yukon  is  deposited  along  its  eastern  and 
southern  shores.  The  only  animals  seen  by  us  upon  the  island,  besides 
the  dogs  belonging  to  the  natives,  were  walruses,  blue  foxes,  and  lem- 
mings, though  polar  bears  must  sometimes  come  from  the  Arctic  on  the 
ice,  as  we  saw  several  of  their  skulls  up  near  a  village.  Hair  seals  are 
found  about  the  island,  but  neither  fur  seals  nor  sea  lions  were  seen,  or 
anything  indicating  that  they  ever  come  there.  Waterfowl  of  many 
different  species  and  in  great  numbers  frequent  it  in  summer,  and  are 
caught  by  the  natives  in  large  nets  made  of  strips  of  walrus  hide. 
These  are  stretched  on  poles  at  points  most  favorable  for  catching 
the  birds,  which,  in  flying  about,  strike  against  the  nets  and  become 
entangled  in  the^ir  meshes. 

Trout  are  found  in  the  streams  and  a  species'  of  whitefish  in  the 
ponds. 

At  best  it  is  a  most  barren  and  most  unprofitable  piece  of  land.  It 
is  probably  never  entirely  free  from  snow,  for  though  the  winter  of  1873- 
74  was  unusually  mild  and  the  spring  an  early  one,  yet  there  was  much 
Bnow  upon  the  hills  in  August,  and  a  northerly  wind  reduced  the  tem- 
perature to  340+ P.  It  is  surrounded  by  ice  from  October  till  June^ 
aud  in  the  summer  months  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail  most  of  the 
time  render  it  difficult  to  approach.  There  is  a  group  of  three  small 
islands  called  Poonook,  lying  about  6  miles  southeast  from  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  eastern  end  of  ISt.  Lawrence,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  two  small  cone  shaped  hills  upon  the  largest.  There 
was  a  winter  house  upon  that  island  not  occupied  at  the  time,  though 
the  effects  of  the  natives  were  in  it,  and  there  were  several  caches  ot 
oil  near  by. 

The  Enssian  chart  of  the  island  is  incorrect,  both  in  the  shore  line 
and  position  of  reefs.  I  respectfully  submit  with  this  report  a  chart  in 
which  such  errors  are  corrected  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  giving 
some  additional  surroundings  aud  hydrograxihic  information, 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 20 
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ST.  MATTHEW  ISLAND. 


Aboat  200  miles  south-south  west  from  St.  Lawrence  is  the  island  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  is  much  smaller,  and  uninhabited.  Bering  discov- 
ered it  in  his  voyage  to  the  American  coast,  1741,  and  thirty-seven 
years  later  it  was  rediscovered  by  Cook,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Gores 
Island,  but  the  name  it  now  bears,  given  by  Bering,  has  been  retained. 
Its  northern  shore  is  nearly  straight,  except  at  the  northwestern  end, 
which  curves  to  the  northward,  but  the  southern  is  indented  by  numer- 
ous small  bays  and  coves.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  shore  line  consists 
of  rocky  cliffs,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  in  heights 
varying  from  60  to  1,600  feet,  and  the  remainder  of  low  gravel  beach. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  divided  in  about  the  same  proportion  into 
broken  and  hilly  sections,  connected  by  low,  level  plains.  The  south- 
eastern end  terminates  in  three  converging  ridges  which,  on  the  land 
side,  slope  gradually  to  the  plains,  but  to  seaward  rise  abruptly  from 
the  water,  forming  a  continuous  wall  of  solid  rock  from  300  to  1,500 
feet  high,  to  which  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Upright.  At  a  dis- 
tance it  appears  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  but  is  joined 
to  it  by  a  neck  of  low  land  from  one  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width  and  about  3  miles  long.  On  the  south  shore,  about  9  miles  north- 
west from  Cape  Upright,  there  is  a  steep  conical  hill  1,520  feet  in  height, 
and  on  the  north  shore,  near  the  northwestern  end,  is  a  bluft  1,670  feet 
high.  These  three  elevations  are  visible  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
island,  and  are  excellent  landmarks.  The  action  of  moving  ice  in  chang- 
ing the  surface  of  the  land  is  beautifully  shown  in  many  parts  of  the 
island.  Its  vegetation  comprises  several  species  of  grass,  flowering 
plants  and  moss,  wild  wheat,  and  the  creeping  willow.  The  rocks  in 
many  places  are  covered  with  a  black  luster  of  a  leathery  texture  and 
insipid.  There  are  several  large  lagoons  and  a  great  number  of  small 
ponds  of  fresh  water.  Springs  of  clear,  cold  water  burst  out  among  the 
hills,  and  small  streams,  which  either  flow  into  the  ponds  or  fall  over 
the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  These  streams  are  filled  with  brook  trout  from  6 
to  18  inches  long,  beautifully  colored  and  spotted,  but  no  fish  were 
caught  in  the  pond. 

The  only  animals  found  were  the  white  or  polar  bear,  the  walrus,  the 
hair  seal,  blue  fox,  and  lemming.  These  bears  were  probably  brought 
there  on  ice,  but  whether  they  go  and  come  during  the  winter  and  remain 
upon  the  island  at  all  times  we  had  no  means  of  determining.  Whalers 
and  others  who  have  been  upon  or  passed  near  it  at  different  times  say 
that  they  have  always  seen  bears.  They  were  quite  numerous,  16  hav- 
ing been  counted  at  one  time  from  the  deck  of  our  vessel,  and  tracks 
made  by  them  lead  to  shallow  holes  or  beds,  upon  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est hills,  where  it  is  probable  they  breed,  as  there  are  neither  caves  nor 
holes  of  any  kind  upon  the  island.  The  females  were  accompanied  by 
their  cubs,  from  one  to  three  in  number,  which  were  (in  August)  about 
one-third  grown.  They  feed  upon  grass  and  roots,  grazing  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream  like  cattle;  also  upon  the  flesh  of  the  walrus  and 
hair  seal,  and  birds  and  their  eggs.  Thoy  were  not  at  all  fierce,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack,  even  though  wounded,  but  in  every 
instance  ran  at  the  approach  of  man.  We  shot  a  number  of  them,  and 
found  their  flesh  very  good  eating.  The  largest  one,  a  full-grown  male, 
measured  8  feet  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  24  inches 
around  to  fore  leg,  after  being  skinned.  We  had  no  means  of  weighing 
him,  but  his  weight  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  1,500  pounds. 
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They  are  good  swimmers,  swimming  nsaally  with  their  heads  above 
water,  though  they  can  dive  and  swim  for  some  distance  entirely  sab- 
merged.  Neither  fur  seal  nor  sea  lion  breed  upon  the  island  or  haul  up 
along  its  shores,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  they  have  ever  done 
so,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  character  of  the  beaches  and  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  bears.  The  cliflFs  are  occupied  in  summer  by  millions 
of  birds,  shags,  gulls,  sea  pannotts,  murries,  chulskies,  and  in  and  about 
the  pond  were  eider-ducks,  Canada  geese,  plovers  of  several  kinds,  cur- 
lew, large  blue  cranes,  and  burgomaster  gulls.  There  is  a  small  island 
2^  miles  north*  north  west  from  the  northwestern  end  of  St.  Matthew, 
called  Hall  Island,  which  is  about  6  miles  long  and  3  wide.  It  is  high 
and  rocky,  except  at  the  southern  end,  where  it  terminates  in  a  com- 
paratively low  point,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  bears  and  walruses. 
About  7  miles  west-southwest  from  Cape  Upright,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  St.  Matthew,  and  3^  of  the  nearest  point  of  its  southern 
shore,  there  is  a  lofty  rock,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one-tenth 
wide,  which  rises  perpendicularly  ^m  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,200 
feet.  Its  upper  edge  is  broken  into  numerous  sharp  points  resembling 
pinnacles,  ft'om  which  circumstance  it  has  been  called  Pinnacle  Island. 
It  is  doubtless  a  volcano,  as  a  deep  and  wide  fissure  extends  from  top 
to  bottom  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  sides  of  which  are  black 
ened  as  by  fire;  and  it  is  noted  in  the  log  of  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  Reliance  that  in  July,  1870,  while  passing  near  St.  Matthew  to 
the  southward,  this  rock  was  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption. 

Theclimate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Prybilof  Islands,  though  probably 
somewhat  colder  in  winter. 

I  respectfiilly  submit  a  chart  ^  of  the  island,  drawn  from  a  survey 
made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  and  myself,  which  gives  its  form,  extent, 
and  general  tox>ography. 


LEASE  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

This  indenture  in  duplicate,  made  this  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1870,  by  and 
between  William  A.  Ricnardson,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1870,  entitled  ''An  act  to  prevent  the  exterraiua 
tion  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska,"  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  a  cor- 
poration duly  established  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  acting  by  John 
F.  Miller,  its  president  and  agent,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of 
its  board  of  trustees,  held  January  31, 1870,  witnesseth : 

That  said  Secretary  hereby  leases  to  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  with- 
out power  of  transfer,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1870, 
the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Patil  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  aud  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  said 
island  for  the  skins  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  consideration  of  their  right  under 
this  lease,  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  pay,  for  each  year  during  said  term  and  in 
proportion  during  any  part  thereol^  the  sum  of  $55,0i(X)  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  be  made  for 
this  purpose  nndi^r  said  act,  which  payment  shall  be  secured  by  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  to  that  amount,  and  also  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  annually  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  said  rules  and  regul<ations,  internal-revenue 
tax  or  duty  of  $2  each  for  seal  skin  taken  and  shipped  by  them  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  also  the  sum  of  60^  cents  for  each  fur-seal 
skin  taken  and  shipped,  and  55  cents  per  gallon  for  each  gallon  of  oil  obtained  from 
said  seals,  for  sale  iu  said  island  or  elsewhere,  and  sold  by  said  company;  and  also 
covenant  and  agree,  in  accordance  with  said  rules  and  regulations,  to  furnish,  free 
of  charge,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  annually  during 

1  Missing. 
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said  term  25,000  dried  salmon,  60  cords  firewood,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barrels  for  preserving  the  necessary  supply  of  meat. 

And  the  said  lessees  also  hereby  covenant  and  agree  during  the  term  aforesaid  to 
maintain  a  school  on  each  island,  in  accordance  with  said  rules  and  regulations  and 
suitable  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
eight  months  in  each  year. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agpee  not  to  kill  upon  said  island  of  St. 
Paul  more  than  75,000  fur  seals,  and  upon  the  island.  St.  George  not  more  than  25,000 
fur  seals  per  annum ;  not  to  kill  any  fur  seal  upon  the  islands  aforesaid  in  any  other 
month  except  the  months  of  June«  July,  September,  and  October  of  each  year;  not  to 
Ivill  said  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  firearms  or  means  tending  to  drive  said  seals 
from  said  islands;  not  to  kill  any  female  seals  or  seals  under  one  year  old;  not  to 
kill  any  seal  in  waters  adjacent  to  said  islands  or  on  the  beach,  cliff's,  or  rocks,  where 
they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  to  abide  by  any  restriction  or  lim- 
itation upon  the  right  to  kill  seals  under  this  lease  that  the  act  prescribes  or  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  j  udge  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  lessees  hereby  agree  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  sell,  transfer,  or 
assign  this  lease,  and  that  any  transfer,  sale,  or  assignment  of  the  same  shall  be  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  agree  to  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  the  vessels 
employed  by  them  certified  copies  of  this  lease,  to  be  presented  to  the  Government 
revenue  officers  for  the  time  beiug  in  charce  of  said  islands,  as  the  authority  of  said 
lessees  for  the  landing  and  taking  of  said  skins. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  or  their  agents  shall  not 
keep,  sell,  furnish,  give,  or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirituous  liquors  on  either  of 
said  islands  to  any  of  the  natives  thereof,  such  person  not  being  a  physician  and  fur- 
nishing the  same  for  use  as  medicine. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  this  lease  is  accepted  subject 
to  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  collectiou  and  payment  of  the  rental 
herein  agreed  to  be  paid  by  said  lessees  for  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and 
protection  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  will  abide  by  and  conform  to  said  rules  and  regulations. 

And  the  said  lessees,  accepting  this  lease  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will  fiilfill  all 
the  provisions,  requirements,  and  limitations  of  said  act,  whether  herein  speoifically 
set  out  or  not. 

In  witness  whereof  the  i)artie8  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  above  vrritteu. 

[SKAL.]  William  A.  Richabdson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  lyeaeury. 

[SEAL.]  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 

By  John  F.  Miller,  Prendent. 
Executed  in  presence  of— 
J.  H.  Saville. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  An  act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  for- 
bearing animals  in  Alaska,''  approved  July  1, 1870,  and  considering  the  fact,  that 
one-half  of  the  present  season  tor  killing  fur  seals  has  already  expired  before  the 
making  of  a  lease  as  therein  authorized  and  required,  and  that  the  killing,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  of  the  full  number  of  fur  seals  limited  by  said  act, 
would  tend  to  the  extermination  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  that  further  restric- 
tions and  limitations  for  this  year  have  become  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
such  seals,  the  right  of  killing  fur  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
in  said  Alaska,  during  the  present  year,  A.  D.  1870,  is  further  restricted  and  limited 
as  follows : 

First.  The  number  of  fiir  seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  during  the  year 
1870,  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  37,500. 

Second.  The  number  of  fur  seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  during  the 
year  of  1870,  upon  the  island  of  St.  George,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  12,500. 

And  the  rent  of  $55,000  reserved  to  the  Government  in  the  lease  under  said  act  to 
the  "Alaska  Commercial  Company,"  bearing  date  August  3, 1870,  is  proportionately 
reduced  for  the  first  year  of  said  lease,  to  wit,  $27,500,  without  otherwise  affecting 
any  agreement  of  covenant  therein  made  on  the  part  of  said  company,  August  9, 1870. 

William  A.  Richardson, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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Whereas  by  a  certain  indenture  made  August  3,  1870^  between  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson, then  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasorv,  and  the  ^'Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany/' a  corporation  duly  established  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  it 
was  covenanted  and  agreed  as  follows,  to  wit: 

''And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  not  to  kill  upon  said  island  of 
St.  Paul  more  than  75,000  fur  seals,  and  upon  the  island  of  St.  George  not  more  than 
25,000  fur  seals  per  annum;  not  to  kill  any  fnr  seals  upon  the  islands  aforesaid  in 
any  other  month  except  the  months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  October  of  each 
year ;  not  to  kill  such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  firearms  or  other  means  tending 
to  drive  the  seals  from  said  islands;  not  to  kill  any  female  seal  or  any  seals  less  than 
1  year  old ;  not  to  kill  any  seals  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  said  islands  or  on  the 
beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks,  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain.'' 

Now  this  indenture  made  this  25th  day  of  March,  1874,  by  and  between  William 
A.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  24,  1874,  and  entitled  '^An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska,"  approved  July  1,  1870,  and  the  said  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  lessees  in  said  indenture  of  August  3,  1870,  acting  by  John  F. 
Miller,  its  president  and  agent,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  said  corporation 
duly  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  held  January  31,  A.  D.  1870 : 

Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto  do  hereby  mutually  agree  to  rescind  and  annul, 
from  and  aftc^  the  ratification  hereof,  the  within-recited  covenant  in  said  indenture 
of  August  3,  1870,  and  in  place  thereof  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  lessees, 
as  aforesaid,  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  not  to  kill  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul  more 
than  90,000  fur  seals,  and  upon  the  island  of  St.  George  not  more  than  10,000  fur  seals 
per  annum;  not  to  kill  any  ftir  seals  upon  the  island  aforesaid  in  any  other  months 
except  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  (from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  said  month), 
September,  and  October  of  each  year ;  not  to  kill  such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use 
of  firearms  or  other  means  tending  to  drive  the  seals  from  said  islands ;  not  to  kill 
any  female  seals  or  any  seals  less  than  1  year  old ;  not  to  kill  any  seals  in  the  waters 
adjacent  to  said  islands,  or  on  the  beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks  where  they  haul  up  from 
the  sea  to  remain. 

And  the  said  parties  hereto,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  herein  referred  to, 
hereby  agree  that  the  covenant  set  forth  in  said  indenture  of  August  3,  1870,  and 
herein  recited,  shall,  from  and  after  the  ratification  of  this  indenture,  be  revoked, 
rescinded,  and  the  covenant  hereby  entered  into  shall  be  and  remain  in  force  as  the 
covenant  of  the  parties  hereto  in  this  regard  from  and  after  the  ratification  hereof 
during  the  remainder  of  said  lease  of  August  3, 1870. 

In  witness  whei*eof  the  said  parties  have  hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  above  written. 

[l.  s.  tbbasury.]  William  A.  Richardson, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

[L.  S.  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY.]  LEWIS  GERSTLE, 

Vice-President,  Acting  President 

Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

We,  the  obligors  in  a  certain  bond  dated  Angust  3, 1870,  given  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1870,  entitled  ''An  act  to  pre- 
vent the  extermination  of  fur-bearing  seals  in  Alaska,"  hereby  consent  to  the  within 
change  made  in  a  lease  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  under  said  act,  dated  August  3, 1870,  and  agree  that  the  said  change 
shall  not  discharge  us  from  any  liability  under  said  bond. 
Witness  oar  hands  and  seals  this  25th  of  March,  1874. 

John  Sanott, 
Lewis  Gerstlb. 
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In  response  to  the  Souse  resolution  of  the  J2J2d  instant^  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  Henry  W,  Elliott  on  the  condition  of  the  Fur  Seal  Fisheries  ofAlasJcaj 
together  with  all  maps  and  illustrations  accompanying  said  report. 


January  27, 1896. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Tbeasuby  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  D.  C\,  January  25^  1896. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Honse 
resolution,  dated  the  22d  instant,  wherein  I  am  requested  to  furnish 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Henry  W. 
Elliott,  made  pursuant  to  the  order  of  special  act  approved  April  5, 
1890,  on  the  condition  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  together  with 
all  maps  and  illustrations  accompanying  said  report,  as  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  November  17, 1890. 

In  reply  thereto  a  copy  of  the  report  in  question  and  its  original 
inclosures  are  transmitted  herewith.  The  original  inclosures  are  for- 
warded, instead  of  copies,  at  the  request  of  the  author  of  the  report, 
who  claims  that  the  original  color  maps  should  be  sent,  instead  of  pho- 
tographic copies,  as  the  latt.er  fail  to  express  the  idea  involved. 

With  the  report  is  transmitted  also  an  original  paper  forwarded  to 
this  Department  on  the  2d  of  February  last  by  Mr.  Elliott,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  transcript  from  his  field  notes  iu  1874,  and  which,  owing 
to  its  complicated  character,  can  not  be  copied  without  recourse  to 
photographic  or  electrotyping  processes.  The  paper  referred  to  has 
been  inserted  by  Mr.  Elliott  on  page  29  of  the  inclosed  copy  of  the 
report. 

If  practicable,  the  return  of  the  inclosed  original  documents  to  the 
files  of  this  Department  is  requested. 

Respectftdly,  yours,  J.  G.  Carlisle, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Beed, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  FUR-SEAL  ROOKERIES 

OF  THE  PRIBILOV  ISLANDS  OF  ALASKA. 


By  Henby  W.  Elliott, 

Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  17, 1890. 

Sib  :  On  the  7th  of  last  April  I  received  from  your  hands  my  appoint- 
ment as  the  special  agent  nnder  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  5, 
1890,  which  orders  and  provides  for  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
present  status  of  the  fur-seal  industry  of  our  Government  as  embodied 
on  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  so  as  to  make  known  its  relative  condi- 
tion now  as  compared  with  its  prior  form  and  well  being  in  1872,  and 
for  other  kindred  lines  of  inquiry. 

I  may  as  well  frankly  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  was  wholly  unaware 
of  the  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  which  stared  me  in  the  face  at  the 
moment  of  my  first  landing  last  spring  on  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska. 
I  embarked  upon  this  mission  with  only  a  faint  apprehension  of  view- 
ing anything  more  than  a  decided  diminution  of  the  Pribilov  rookeries, 
caused  by  pelagic  sealing  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

But,  from  the  moment  of  my  landing  at  St.  Paul  Island,  on  the  21st 
of  last  May,  until  the  close  of  the  breeding  season,  those  famous  rook- 
eries and  hauling  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  thereon,  and  of  St.  George 
Island,  too,  began  to  declare  and  have  declared  to  my  astonished  senses 
the  fact  that  their  utter  ruin  and  extermination  is  only  a  question  of  a 
few  short  years  from  date,  unless  prompt  and  thorough  measures  of 
relief  and  protection  are  at  once  ordered  at  sea  and  on  land  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  enforced  by  it. 

Quickly  realizing  after  my  arrival  upon  these  islands  that  a  remark- 
able change  tor  the  worse  had  taken  place  since  my  finished  work  of 
1874  was  given  to  the  public  in  that  same  year,  and  the  year  also  of 
my  last  survey  of  those  rookeries,  I  took  the  field  at  once,  carrying 
hourly  and  daily  with  me  a  series  of  notebooks  opened  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

I.  The  "rookeries,"  their  area,  position,  and  condition  in  1872-1874, 
and  1890. 

II.  The  "hauling  grounds,"  their  appearance  in  1872-1874  and  1890. 

III.  The  method  of  "driving,"  and  taking  fur  seals  in  1872-1874, 
and  1890. 

IV.  The  selection  of  skins,  grade,  and  supply  in  1872-1874  and  1890. 

V.  Oharacter,  condition,  and  number  of  natives  in  1872-1874  and 
1890. 

VI.  Conduct  of  native  labor  and  pay  in  1872-1874  and  1890. 

To  these  heads  I  add  the  following  sections,  the  whole  series  making 
up  my  report  in  the  order  as  they  are  here  given : 

VII.  The  protection  and  preservation  of  these  fur-beariu^  \\\\i^T^»Xj^ 
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of  oar  Gk>veminent  on  the  Pribilov  Islands,  and  that  immediate  action 
necessary,  viewed  in  the  full  light  of  existing  danger. 

VIII.  Appendix,  in  which  the  author's  dsoly  field  not^s  appear  rer- 
batim  et  Uteratinij  in  order  of  day  and  date. 

IX.  Bevised  general  maps  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Greorge,  showing  the 
area  and  position  of  the  hauling  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  thereon  in 
1872-1874  and  again  in  1890. 

X.  A  series  of  special  maps  showing  the  exact  topography,  area,  and 
X)Osition  of  the  breeding  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands 
in  1872-1874  and  again  in  1890,  together  with  an  illustration  of  each 
rookery,  drawn  from  life  by  the  author. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  sign  of  existing  danger  or 
injury  to  those  interests  of  our  Government  on  these  islands  of  Pribilov 
in  1872-1874,  yet  the  need  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the 
Government,  and  their  close  annual  scrutiny,  was  pointed  out  and 
urged  by  my  published  work  of  1874*  in  the  following  language  (pp. 
75-77) : 

Until  my  arrival  on  the  seal  islands,  April,  1872,  no  steps  had  been  taken  toward 
ascertaininj^  the  extent  or  the  importance  of  these  hiterests  of  the  Government  by 
either  the  '^easnry  aeent  in  charge^  or  the  agent  of  the  company  leasing  the  islands. 
This  was  a  matter  of  no  especial  concern  to  the  latter,  bat  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  Government.  It  had,  however,  failed  to  obtain  definite  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  on  acconnt  of  the  inaccurate  mode  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  seals 
which  had  been  adopted  by  its  agent,  who  relied  upon  an  assumption  of  the  area  of 
the  breeding  rookeries,  but  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  area  and 
position  of  these  great  seal  grounds  intrusted  to  his  care. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  during  two  whole  seasons,  and  a  thorough 
review  of  it  during  this  season  of  1874,  in  company  with  my  associate,  Lieutenant 
Maynard,  I  propose  to  show  plainly  and  in  sequence  the  steps  which  have  led  me  to 
a  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilov  Islands, 
together  with  that  determination  of  means  by  which  an  agent  of  the  Government 
wul  be  able  to  correctly  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  seal  life  from  year  to  year. 

At  the  close  of  my  investigation  for  the  season  of  1872,  the  fact  became  evident 
that  the  breeding  seals  obeyed  implicitly  a  fine,  instinctive  law  of  distribution:  so 
that  the  breeding  ground  occupied  by  them  was  always  covered  by  seals  in  an  exact 
ratio,  greater  or  less  as  the  area  was  held;  that  they  always  covered  the  ground 
evenly,  never  crowding  in  at  one  place  and  scattering  out  at  another;  that  the  seals 
lay  just  as  thickly  together  where  the  rookery  is  a  small  one  of  only  a  few  thousand, 
as  at  Nahspeel,  near  the  village,  as  they  do  where  a  million  of  them  come  together,  ns 
at  Northeast  Point. 

This  fact  being  determined,  it  is  at  once  plain  that  just  as  the  breeding  grounds  of  the 
fur  seal  on  these  islands  expand  or  contract  in  area  from  their  ^yresent  dimensions j  so  the 
seals  will  have  increased  or  diminished. 

Impressed,  therefore,  with  the  necessity  and  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  exact 
area  and  position  of  thene  breeding  grounds,  I  surveyed  them  iu  1872-73  for  that 
purpose,  and  resurveyed  them  this  season  of  1874.  The  result  has  been  carefully 
drawn  and  plotted  out,  as  presented  in  the  accompanying  maps. 

The  time  for  taking  the  boundaries  of  the  rookeries  is  during  the  week  of  their 

greatest  expansion,  or  when  they  are  as  full  as  they  are  to  be  for  the  season,  and 
efore  the  regular  system  of  compact,  even  organization  breaks  up :  the  seals  then 
scattering  out  in  pods  or  clusters,  straying  far  back,  the  same  number  covering  then 
twice  as  much  ground  in  places  as  they  did  before  when  marshaled  on  the  rookory 
ground  proper.  The  breeding  seals  remain  on  the  rookery  perfectly  quiet  and  en 
m€tsse  for  a  week  or  ten  days  during  the  period  of  greatest  expansion,  which  is 
between  the  10th  and  20th  of  July,  giving  ample  time  for  the  agent  to  correctly  note 
the  exact  boundaries  of  that  area  covered  by  them.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officer  puts  him  in  possession  every  year  of  exact  data  upon  which  to  base 
a  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  seal  life  as  compared  with  the  year  or  years  pre- 
vious. In  this  way  my  record  of  the  precise  area  and  position  of  the  fur-seal  bree«l- 
ing  grounds  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  the  season  of  1872,  and  that  of  St.  George  in  the 
season  of  1873,  correctly  serves  as  a  definite  basis  for  all  time  to  come,  upon  which 

*A  Report  upon  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  by  Henry  W. 
Elliott,  special  agent  Treasury  Department.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1875.     pp.  ^7.  8vo. 
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to  found  authoritative  reports  from  year  to  year  as  to  any  change,  increase,  or; 
diminution  of  the  seal  life.    It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  Government ' 
fdiould  have  an  agent  in  charge  of  these  novel  and  valuable  interests  who  is  capable, ' 
by  virtue  of  eduoation  and  energy,  to  correctly  observe  and  report  the  area  and 
positiou  of  the  rookeries  year  by  year. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  you  will  observe  that  although 
I  wa8  anable  to  detect,  myself,  any  danger  to  or  diminution  of  the  seal 
life  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  after  three  seasons  of  close  study  in  the 
field,  ending  with  the  season  of  1874,  yet  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  need  of  an  intelligent,  careful  search  every  year  for  the  signs  of, 
or  real  existence  of  such  danger;  and  I  urged  the  Department  to  select 
men  who  were  fit  to  make  such  a  search :  men  who  could  be  trusted  to 
do  it  honestly  and  thoroughly.  I  made  this  request  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1874,  as  I  gave  in  my  detailed  report  above  cited,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  ordered  it  published  at  once  and  caused 
it  to  be  widely  circulated  by  the  Department. 

In  1872-1874  I  observed  that  all  the  young  male  seals  needed  for 
the  annual  quota  of  76,000,  or  90,000,  as  it  was  ordered  in  the  latter 
year,  were  easily  obtained  every  season  between  the  1st  of  June  and 
the  20th  of  July  following,  from  the  hauling  grounds  of  Tolstoi,  Lukan- 
non,  and  Zoltoi  Sands — from  these  hauling  grounds  adjacent  to  the  rook- 
eries or  breeding  grounds  of  Tolstoi,  Lukannou,  Eeef,  and  Garbotch — 
all  of  these  i>oint8  of  supply  being  not  more  than  1}  miles  distant  from 
the  St.  Paul  village  killing  grounds :  the  Zoltoi  drive  being  less  than 
600  feet  away. 

At  Northeast  Point  on  this  island  Webster  got  all  the  seals  desired 
toward  filling  the  above-cited  quota  of  90,000  from  that  sand  reach 
between  the  foot  of  Cross  Hill  and  the  Big  Lake  sand  dunes  on  the 
north  shore  beach. 

•  Then  that  Immense  spread  of  hauling  ground  covered  by  swarms  of 
young  male  seals  at  Zapadnie,  at  Southwest  Point,  at  English  Bay, 
beyond  Middle  Hill,  west,  at  Polavina,  and  over  all  that  8  long  miles  of 
beach  and  upland  hauling  ground  between  Lukannou  Bay  and  Web- 
ster's house  at  Novastoshnah — all  of  this  extensive  sealing  area  was 
not  visited  by  sealing  gangs  or  spoken  of  by  them  as  necessary  to  be 
driven  from.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  name  of 
middle  Hill  was  not  known  or  given  to  that  or  any  other  particular  point 
in  English  Bay  or  elsewhere  when  I  surveyed  the  island  in  1872-1874 :  it 
"was  not  so  named  until  a  few  years  afterwards;  and  was  never  known 
as  a  sealing  drivers'  title  until  then. 

Therefore,  when  attentively  studying  in  1872-1874  the  subject  of 
what  was  the  effect  of  killing  annually  100,000  young  male  seals  on 
the.se  islands  (90,000  on  St.  Paul  and  10,000  on  St.  George),  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  statement  of  fact,  I  was  unable  to  see  how  any  harm  was 
being  done  to  the  regular  supply  of  fresh  blood  for  the  breeding  rook- 
eries: since  those  large  reservoirs  of  surplus  male  life  above  named,  held 
at  least  just  half  of  the  young  male  seal  life  then  belonging  to  the  islands. 
These  large  sources  of  supply  were  never  driven  from :  never  even  vis- 
ited by  the  sealers :  and  out  of  their  overwhelming  abundance  I  thought 
that  surely  enough  fresh  male  seal  life  must  and  did  annually  mature 
for  service  on  the  breeding  rookeries. 

Thereupon,  when  recapitulating  in  my  published  work  of  1872-1874, 1 
was  x)ositive  in  declaring  that  although  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  no 
increase  to  the  then  existing  number  of  seals  on  these  islands  would 
follow  any  effort  that  we  might  make  (giving  my  reasons  in  detail  for 
so  believing),  yet  I  was  as  firmly  satisfied  that  as  matters  were  then  con- 
ducted nothing  was  being  done  which  would  injure  the  regular  annual 
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sapply  of  male  life  necessary  for  tbe  fiill  demand  of  the  rookeries.  I 
then  declared  "that  provided  matters  are  conducted  on  the  seal  islands 
in  the  fature  as  they  are  to-day,  100,000  male  seals,  under  the  age  of  5 
years  and  over  1,  may  be  safely  taken  every  year  from  the  Pribilov 
Islands  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  regular  birth  rates  or  natural 
increase  thereon;  provided,  also,  that  the  fur  seals  are  not  visited  .by 
any  plague,  or  x>ests,  or  any  abnormal  cause  for  their  destruction  which 
might  be  beyond  the  control  of  men."  ^ 

I  repeatedly  called  attention  to  this  fact  in  my  published  report  that 
all  of  the  killable  seals  required  were  easily  taken  in  thirty  working 
days  between  June  14  and  July  20  of  every  year,  from  those  pointe 
above  specified :  and  that  those  reservoirs  of  surplus  male  life  at  South- 
west Point,  Zapadnie,  English  Bay,  Polavina,  Tonkie  Mees,*  etc.,  were 
full  and  overflowing;  that  more  than  enough  was  untouched  which  suf- 
ficed to  meet  the  demands  of  nature  on  the  breeding  grounds.  But,  to 
make  certain  that  my  theory  was  a  good  one  and  would  be  confirmed 
by  time,  for  I  qualified  my  statement  at  that  time  a^  a  theory  only^  I 
made  a  carefiil  and  elaborate  triangulation  of  the  area  and  position  of 
the  breeding  grounds  in  1872-73  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands, 
aided  and  elaborated  by  my  associate  in  1874,  Lieut.  Washburn  May- 
uard,  U.  S.  K.  This  I  did  in  order  that  any  increase  or  diminution  fol- 
lowing our  work  could  be  authoritatively  stated;  that  a  foundation  of 
foAit  and  not  assumption  should  exist  for  such  a  comparison  of  the  past 
order  with  that  of  the  present  or  the  future. 

Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  work  was  finished;  its  accuracy 
as  to  the  statements  of  fact  then  published,  was  at  that  time  unques- 
tioned on  these  islands,  and  it  is  to-day  freely  acknowledged  there.  But 
what  has  been  the  logic  of  events!  Why  is  it  that  we  find  now  only  a 
scant  tenth  of  the  number  of  young  male  seals  which  I  saw  there  in 
1872!  When  did  this  work  of  decrease  and  destruction  so  marked  on 
the  breeding  grounds  there  begin,  and  howf    This  answer  follows: 

First.  From  overdriving,  without  heeding  its  warning:  first  begun  in 
1879:  dropped  then  untU  1882:  then  suddenly  renewed  again  with 
increased  energy  from  year  to  year,  until  the  end  is  abruptly  reached 
this  season  of  1890. 

Second.  From  the  shooting  of  fur  seals  (chiefly  females)  in  the  open 
waters  of  the  Korth  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea :  begun  as  a  business 
in  1886  and  continued  to  date. 

Thus,  the  seal-life  candle  has  been  literally  '^ burning  at  both  ends'' 
during  the  last  five  years ! 

That  day  in  1879,  when  it  became  necessary  to  send  a  sealing  gang 
from  St.  Paul  village  over  to  Zapadnie  to  regularly  drive  from  that 
hitherto  untouched  reserve,  was  the  day  that  danger  first  appeared  in 
tangible  form  since  1870 — since  1857,  for  that  matter. 

The  fact,  then,  that  that  abundant  source  of  supply  which  had  served 
so  well  and  steadily  since  1870-1881,  should  fail  to  yield  its  accustomed 
returns  to  the  drivers,  ought  to  have  aroused  some  comment,  ought  then 
to  have  been  recorded  by  the  officer  in  charge  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  season's  work  in  1882;  but  it  did  not.  Possi- 
bly the  gravity  of  the  change  was  not  then  fully  appreciated  by  the 
sealers  themselves,  either  through  ignorance  or  inattention. 

But,  when  in  1882,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  draw  from  that 
time  on,  until  the  end  of  the  present  season,  heavily  and  repeatedly, 


^  Monograph  of  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,  p.  62. 

'-'* Tonkie  Mees,"  or  Thin  Point:  named  '* Stony  Point "  by  the  white  sealers  in 
1879,  when  they  first  began  their  killing  on  that  ground ;  erected  a  salt  house,  eto* 
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upon  these  hitherto  untonched  sonrces  of  supply  for  the  rookeries,  in 
o^er  to  get  the  customary  annual  quota — at  that  time  that  fact,  that 
glaring  change  from  the  prosperous  and  healthy  precedent  and  record  of 
1870-1881,  should  have  been— it  was — ample  warning  of  danger  ahead. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  entirely  ignored,  to  have  fallen  upon 
inattentive  or  incapable  minds;  for,  not  until  the  report  for  1889  from 
the  agent  of  the  Government  in  charge,  who  went  up  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  for  his  first  season  of  service  and  experience — not  until  his 
report  came  down  to  the  Treasury  Department,  had  there  been  the 
shghtest  intimation  in  the  annual  declarations  of  the  officers  of  the 
Government  of  the  least  diminution  or  decrease  of  seal  life  on  these 
islands  since  my  work  of  1874  was  finished  and  given  to  the  world ! 

On  the  contrary,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  the  Treasury  agents 
since  1879  have,  whenever  they  have  spoken  at  all,  each  vied  with  the 
other  in  their  laudations  of  the  "splendid  condition  of  the  rookeries," 
"fully  up  to  their  best  standard,"  etc.,  and  one  report  in  1887  declares 
a  vast  increase  over  the  large  figures  which  I  published  in  1872-1874! 
which  is  again  reiterated  by  the  same  officer  in  1888. 

But,  how  could  these  gentlemen  reconcile  their  statements  with  that 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  decrease  in  supply  of  young  males  from 
the  records  made  and  before  them — staring  them  in  the  face — of  1872- 
1874!  When  they  saw  and  daily  recorded  the  fact  that  sealing  gangs 
were  being  daily  sent  out  from  the  village,  miles  and  miles  away  to 
hitherto  undisturbed  fields,  for  killable  seals — the  regular,  customary 
hauling  grounds  then  at  the  point  of  exhaustion  from  which  an  abund- 
ant supply  had  been  easily  secured  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
grass  growing  all  over  the  hauling  grounds  of  1872 — how,  indeed,  did 
that  fact  escape  their  attention t  It  did,  however;  it  was  utterly 
ignored. 

I  can  see  ncrw,  in  the  light  of  the  record  of  the  work  of  sixteen  con- 
secutive years  of  sealing,  very  clearly  one  or  two  points  which  were 
wholly  invisible  to  my  sight  in  1872-1874.  I  can  now  see  what  that 
effect  of  driving  overland  is  upon  the  physical  well  being  of  a  normal 
fur  seal:  and,  from  that  sight  feel  warranted  in  taking  the  following 
ground: 

The  least  refiection  will  declare  to  an  observer  that  while  a  fur  seal 
moves  easier  on  land  and  freer  than  any  or  all  other  seals,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  unusual  and  laborious  effort,  even  when  it  is  volun- 
tary; therefore,  when  thousands  of  young  male  seals  are  suddenly 
aroused  to  their  utmost  power  of  land  locomotion  over  rough,  sharp 
rocks,  rolling  clinker  stones,  deep,  loose  sand,  mossy  tussocks,  and 
other  equally  severe  impedimentia,  they,  in  their  fright,  exert  them- 
selves violently,  crowd  in  confused  sweltering  heaps,  one  upon  the 
other,  so  that  many  are  often  smothered  to  death ;  and,  in  this  man- 
ner of  most  extraordinary  effort,  to  be  urged  along  over  stretches  of 
unbroken  miles,  they  are  obliged  to  use  muscles  and  nerves  that  nature 
never  intended  them  to  use,  and  which  are  not  fitted  for  the  action. 

This  prolonged,  sudden,  and  unusual  effort,  unnatural  and  violent 
strain,  must  leave  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  i)hysical  condition  of  every 
seal  thus  driven  and  then  suffered  to  escape  from  the  clubbed  pods  or 
the  killing  grounds.  They  are  alternately  heated  to  the  point  of  suffo- 
cation, gasping,  panting,  allowed  to  cool  down  at  intervals,  then  ab- 
ruptly started  upon  the  road  for  a  fresh  renewal  of  this  heating  as  they 
lunge,  shamble,  and  creep  along.  When  they  arrive  on  the  killing 
grounds,  after  four  or  five  hours  of  this  distressing  effort  on  their  part, 
tiiey  are  then  suddenly  cooled  off  for  the  last  time  prior  to  the  final 
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ordeal  of  dabbing.  Then,  when  driven  up  into  the  last  sorrouud  or 
"pod,"  the  seals  which  are  spared  by  cause  of  being  unfit  to  take — ^as 
too  big  or  too  little,  bitten,  etc. — are  permitted  to  go  off  from  the  kill- 
ing ground  back  to  the  sea,  outwardly  unhurt,  most  of  them;  but  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  they  sustain,  in  a  vast  majority  of  caseSj  internal 
injuries  of  greater  or  less  degree,^  that  remain  to  work  physical  disa- 
bility or  death  thereafter  to  nearly  every  seal  thus  released,  and  certam 
injury  to  its  virility  and  courage  so  necessary  for  its  station  on  the 
rookery,  even  if  it  does  live  to  successfully  run  this  gauntlet  of  driving 
throughout  every  sealing  season  for  five  or  six  consecutive  years,  driven 
over  and  over  again,  as  it  is,  during  each  one  of  these  sealing  seasons. 

Therefore  it  now  appears  plain  to  me  that  those  young  male  fur  seals 
which  may  happen  to  survive  this  terrible  strain  of  four  or  five  suc- 
cessive years  of  driving  overland,  are  rendered  by  this  act  of  driving, 
wholly  worthless  for  breeding  purposes ;  that  they  never  go  to  the  breed- 
ing grounds  and  take  up  stations  there,  being  utterly  demoralized  in 
spirit  if  not  in  body. 

With  this  knowledge,  then  the  full  elfect  of  "driving"  becomes 
apparent;  and  that  result  of  slowly  but  surely  robbing  the  rookeries  of 
a  full  and  sustained  supply  of  fresh  nervy  young  male  blood,  demanded 
by  nature  imperatively  for  their  support  up  to  the  standard  of  full 
expansion  (such  as  I  recorded  in  1872-1874) — that  result  began,  it 
now  seems  clear,  to  set  in  from  the  very  beginning,  twenty  years  ago, 
under  the  present  system. 

Had,  however,  a  check  been  as  slowly  and  steadily  applied  to  that 
"driving"  as  it  progressed  in  1879-1882  upon  those  great  reserves  of 
Zapadnie,  Southwest  Point,  and  Polavina,  then  the  x)i*e8ent  condition  of 
exhaustion,  complete  exhaustion,  of  the  surplus  supply  of  young  male 
seals  as  compared  with  the  number  of  females  to-day,  would  not  be 
observed — it  would  not  have  happened. 

But,  however,  no  attention  was  given  whatever  to  the  fact  that  in 
1882  the  reserves  were  suddenly,  very  suddenly,  drawn  upon,  steadily 
and  heavily  for  the  first  time,  in  order  that  a  prompt  filling  of  the  reg- 
ular annual  quota  should  be  made  before  or  by  the  usual  time  of  clos- 
ing the  sealing  season  for  the  year,  viz,  July  20;  and,  until  the  report 

'  I  have  been  repeatedly  astonished  at  the  amazing  power  possessed  by  the  far  seal  of 
resistance  to  shocks  which  would  certainly  kill  any  other  animal.  To  explain  clearly, 
you  wiU  observe,  by  reference  to  my  maps,  that  there  are  a  great  many  cliffy  places 
between  the  rookeries  on  the  shore  lines  of  the  islands .  Some  of  these  cliffs  are  more 
than  100  feet  in  abrupt  elevation  above  the  surf  and  rocks  awash  below.  Frequently 
''hoUuschickie/'  in  ones  or  twos  or  threes,  will  stray  faraway  back  from  the  great 
masses  of  their  kind,  and  fall  asleep  in  the  thick  grass  and  herbage  which  covers 
these  mural  reaches.  Sometimes  they  will  lie  down  and  rest  very  close  to  the  edge, 
and  then  as  you  come  tninipiug  aloug  you  discover  and  startle  them  aud  yourself 
alike.  They,  blinded  by  their  hrst  transport  of  alarm,  leap  promptly  over  the  brink, 
snorting,  coughing,  and  spitting  as  they  go.  Curiously  peering  after  them  and  look- 
ing down  -upon  the  rock8,  50  to  1(X)  feet  below,  instead  of  seeing  their  stunned  and 
motionless  bodies,  you  will  invariably  catch  sight  of  them  rapidly  scrambling  into 
the  water :  and,  when  in  it,  swimming  off  like  arrows  from  the  bow.  Tbree  '*  hollus- 
chickie"  were  thus  inadvertently  surpriseil  by  me  on  the  edge  of  the  west  face  to 
Otter  Island.  They  plunged  over  from  an  elevation  there  not  less  than  200  feet  in 
sheer  height,  and  I  distinctly  saw  them  fall,  in  scrambling,  whirling  evolutions, 
down,  thumping  upon  the  rocky  shingle  beneath,  from  which  they  bounded  as  they 
struck  like  so  many  ruboer  balls.  Two  of  them  never  moved  after  the  rebound 
ceased,  but  the  third  one  reached  the  water  and  swam  away  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

While  they  seem  to  escape  without  bodily  injury  incident  to  such  hard  falls  as 
ensue  from  dropping  50  or  60  feet  upon  pebbly  beaches  and  rough  bowlders  below, 
and  even  greater  elevations,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  internal  injuries 
are  necessarily  sustained  in  most  every  case,  which  soon  develop  and  cause  death 
The  excitement  and  the  vitality  of  the  seal  at  the  moment  of  the  territtic  shock  in 
able  to  sustain  aud  conceal  the  real  injury  for  the  time  being. 
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for  1889,  above  cited,  of  the  Treasury  agent  in  charge,  came  into  the 
Treasury  Department,  not  a  saggestion  ever  had  been  made  in  official 
writing,  from  1872-1874,  down  to  that  time,  of  the  slightest  prospect 
even,  of  the  amazing  dlmiuation  of  seal  life  which  is  now  so  painSilly 
apparent. 

Naturally  enough,  being  so  long  away  from  the  field,  on  reading  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Ooff  ^8  report  for  the  season's  work  of  1889, 1  at  once  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  tht^t  the  pelagic  sealing,  the  poaching  of  1886-1889, 
was  the  sole  cause  for  that  shrinkage  which  he  declared  manifest  on 
those  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  of  the  Pribilov  Islands — such  a 
great  shnnkage  as  to  warrant  him  in  the  declaration  which  he  makes 
in  tnat  report  that  ne  believes  that  not  over  60,000  young  male  seals 
can  be  secured  here  in  1890,  and  if  more  can  be,  that  they  should  not  be 
taken 

Still,  charging  it  in  this  manner  all  to  the  pelagic  kiUing  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  my  mind%  I  could  figure  out  from  the  known 
number  of  skins  which  these  hunters  had  placed  on  the  market,  a 
statement  of  the  loss  and  damage  to  the  rookeries,  to  the  females  and 
young,  born  and  unborn :  for  that  is  the  class  from  which  the  x>elagic 
hunter  secures  at  least  85  per  cent  of  his  catch :  I  was  prepared  to  find 
by  these  figures  that  the  breeding  grounds  had  lost  heavily;  but  that 
did  not  even  satisfy  me  as  to  his  statement,  which  came  so  suddenly 
in  1889,  that  little  more  than  half  of  the  established  annual  quotQ,  of 
100,000  holluschickie  suitable  for  killing  could  or  should  be  secured  here 
in  1890;  for,  great  as  my  estimated  shrinkage  on  the  breeding  grounds 
was  due  to  the  pelagic  work,  yet  that  would  not,  could  not,  explain 
to  my  mind  the  ninefold  greater  shrinkage  of  that  supply  from  the 
hauling  grounds  which  must  exist,  or  else  60,000  young  males  might 
be  easily  taken,  judging  from  my  notes  of  such  work  in  1872.  There- 
fore, 1  landed  here  very  much  confused  in  thought  as  to  what  I  should 
observe. 

1  began  at  once,  and  finished  by  the  9th  of  June,  an  entire  new  topo- 
graphical survey  and  triangulation  of  the  landed  area  of  the  seven 
rookeries  of  St.  Paul  Island :  and  those  of  St.  George  Island  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  July :  so  as  to  have  these  charts  ready  for  instant  use  when 
the  time  came  in  which  to  observe  the  full  form  and  number  of  the 
breeding  seals  as  they  laid  upon  this  ground,  viz^uly  10-20  inclusive; 
thereafter,  until  the  closing  of  the  season  on  St.  Paul,  July  19,  and  on 
St.  George  up  to  August  4, 1  have  daily  recorded  the  full  details  of  the 
hauling,  the  driving,  and  killing  of  seals  there,  the  condition  of  the 
breeding  animals,  their  arrival  and  behavior,  etc.  A  thousand  varied 
incidents  have  been  faithfully  observed,  as  my  field  notes  will  testify, 
and  which  appear  with  much  detail  in  the  following  appendix  to  this 
rei)ort. 

The  present  condition  of  these  fur-seal  preserves  is  nothing  new  to 
the  history  of  their  case  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Twice 
before  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  a  century,  when  they  were 
first  opened  to  the  cupidity  of  man,  have  they  been  threatened  with  the 
same  ruin  that  threatens  them  today.  In  1806  and  1807  ail  killing  was 
stopped  to  save  them,  but  resumed  again  in  1808;  too  soon;  for,  after 
seventeen  years  of  halfway  measures,  the  full  and  necessary  term  of 
rest  was  given  to  them  in  1834.  The  story  of  this  "zapooska"  of  the 
Russians  in  1834,  and  the  causes  which  led  them  to  threaten  the 
extermination  of  those  fur-seal  interests  on  the  Pribilov  Islands,  is  one 
that  is  now  timely  in  its  repetition  and  should  be  heeded. 

When  these  islands  were  first  discovered  in  1786-^7,  an  indiscriminate 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 ^21 
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rush  was  made  to  them  by  the  representatives  of  every  Russian  trading 
organization  then  in  Alaska:  by  everyone  then  able  to  fit  out  a  vessel 
and  hire  a  number  of  men.  These  eager,  greedy  parties  located  on  and 
near  all  of  the  large  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds,  and  killed  as  many 
as  they  could  handle.  In  those  days  all  the  skins  were  air-dried,  and 
not  salted,  and  that  made  the  work  of  sealing  then  far  slower  and 
much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now,  since  the  i)re8ent  system  of  salting 
skins  practically  ofi'ers  no  delay  whatever  to  the  work  of  killing  and 
skinning.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  inability  to  cure 
rapidly  the  skins  for  shipment  m  1786-1805,  as  fast  as  they  could  then 
be  killed  and  skinned — not  one-tenth  as  fast  as  they  can  be  to-day — ^that 
this  delay  alone  saved  the  Pribilov  rookeries  from  utter  extermination 
in  those  early  days.  Certainly  it  was  and  must  have  been  the  cause: 
for,  at  least  thirteen  diiierent  trading  organizations  had  their  vessels 
and  their  men  around  and  on  these  two  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  engaged  to  their  utmost  ability  throughout  full  seventeen  years 
of  unbroken  succession  in  taking  fur-seal  skins. 

Had  those  early  Eussian  fur  hunters  then  possessed  the  knowledge 
and  means  of  curing  skins  in  salt  that  we  now  have,  together  with 
these  appliances  in  use  to  day  on  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  I  am  well 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  they  would  have  killed  every  fur  seal 
that  remained  to  show  itself  in  less  than  three  years  after  they  began 
operations;  that  they  would  have  swept  every  animal  from  these 
grounds  long,  long  before  the  old  Russian  American  Company  assumed 
autocratic  control  of  these  interests  in  1799,  and  extended  it  in  1805 
over  all  Alaska  as  well. 

But,  fortunately  for  us  and  the  world  as  well,  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  curing  skins  in  salt;  they  had  but  one  method,  and  that 
was  to  stretch  out  the  green  skins  and  air-dry  them  upon  frames  in 
long,  low  drying  houses :  or  in  bright  weather,  during  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  to  peg  them  out  upon  the  ground,  or  stretch  them  on 
hoops  and  frames. 

Thus  this  tedious  process,  in  a  climate  as  damp,  foggy,  and  stormy 
as  is  that  peculiar  to  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  made  these  Slavonian 
sealers  spend  ten  times  as  much  time  in  the  act  of  curing  their  fur-seal 
pelts  as  it  took  them  to  drive  out  and  kill.  Then,  too,  in  those  early 
days  they  were  remote  from  a  market;  had  no  promi)t,  economical  means 
of  transportation  to  London ;  and,  depended  wholly  upon  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  Chinese  trade,  via  Kiachta ;  but  even  with  this  extraordinary 
hindrance,  it  seems  that  they  took  in  that  laborious  and  risky  manner 
at  least  100,000  fur-seal  skins  every  year.^ 

They  took  so  many  that  by  1803,  several  hundred  thousand  of  these 
air-dried  pelts  had  accumulated  over  the  ability  of  the  old  Eussian  com- 
pany to  profitably  sell  and  dispose  of,  in  time  to  prevent  their  decay — 
molding  and  damp,  then  abruptly  decaying — ^rotting  in  large  piles  as 
they  were  stacked  uj)  in  the  warehouses  at  Kodiak;  so  "it  became  nec- 
essary to  cut  or  throw  into  the  sea  700,000  pelts"  during  that  year. 
Naturally  this  loss  of  labor,  time,  and  money  cooled  the  ardor  of  the 
sealing  gaugs  which  were  working  the  Pribilof  Islands;  they  worked 

slower,  when  they  did  work,  and  most  likely  never  worked  at  all  in 

■ 

'  In  the  first  years  on  St.  Paul  Island  from  50,000  to  60,000  were  taken  annually 
and  on  St.  George  from  40,000  to  50,000  every  year.  Such  horrible  killing  waa 
neithet"  necessary  nor  demanded.  The  skins  were  frequently  taken  without  any 
list  or  count.  In  1803,  800,000  seal  skins  had  accumulated,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  advantageous  sale  of  so  many  skins;  for  in  this  great  number  so  many  were 
spoiled  that  it  became  necessary  to  cut  or 'throw  into  the  sea  700,000  pelts.  (Bishop 
Veniaminov,  "  Zapieskie,''  etc.,  1848,  vol.  1,  chap.  12.) 
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wet  weather.  Obliged  to  bow  to  the  caprices  of  the  climate  or  lose  their 
labor,  they  were  compelled  to  spare  the  seals,  and  this  enforced  delay 
in  1788-1806  has  saved  the  Pribilov  rookeries  from  that  swift  destruction 
which  the  keen,  quick-witted  American  and  English  sealers  inflicted 
daring  1806-1826,  upon  the  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  in  the 
Antarctic.  They,  our  countrymen,  then  used  the  kench  and  salt;  they 
were  never  bothered  with  the  question  of  how  to  dispose  of  their  skins 
aft«r  killing  and  skinning  so  as  to  save  them;  and  they  brought  their 
methods  of  1806-1826,  the  same  methods  of  to-day,  up  to  these  seal 
islands  of  Alaska  for  the  first  time  in  1868.^ 

No  one  can  state  with  more  than  mere  estimation  on  his  part  the  full 
number  of  seals  slaughtered  by  the  Bussians  on  the  Pribilov  Islands 
from  1786  to  1817;  no  lists,  no  check  whatever  on  it  appears  to  have 
been  made,  and  the  record  certainly  never  was  made,  since  Bishop 
Veniaminov,  who  from  1825  up  to  1838  was  at  the  head  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  chunth  in  this  Oonalashka  district,  where  the  seal 
islands  belonged:  and  who  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  old 
Bussian  American  Company,  made  a  zealous  search  for  such  a  record 
in  1834-35  among  the  archives  of  the  company  at  Sitka,  to  which  he  had 
full  access:  but  the  result  of  his  painstaking  search  he  sums  up  in  the 
following  terse  statement:  "Of  the  number  of  skins  taken  up  to  1817 
I  have  no  knowledge  to  rely  upon,  but  from  that  time  up  to  the  present 
writing  I  have  true  and  reliable  accounts,''  which  he  puts  into  the 
appendix  of  his  published  work.* 

The  bishop  (who  is  the  only  Bussian  who  has  given  us  the  faintest 
idea  of  how  matters  were  conducted  in  his  time  upon  these  islands) 
seems  to  have  witnessed  them  in  a  uniform  condition  of  decline  as  to 
yield;  for,  in  the  time  of  his  writing  and  up  to  its  closing  in  1837,  the 
record  was  one  of  steady  diminution.  Until  1834  the  killing  seems  to 
have  been  permitted,  with  all  sorts  of  half  measures  since  1817,  adopted 
one  after  the  other,  to  no  good  result  whatever.  Finally,  however,  the 
supply  abruptly  fell  from  an  expected  20,000  to  only  12,000  from  both 
islands  in  1834,  "all  that  could  be  got  with  all  possible  exertion.'' 

Then  the  Bussians  awoke  to  the  fact  that  if  they  wished  to  preserve 
these  fur-bearing  interests  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  from  ruin  they  must 
stop  killing:  wholly  stop  for  a  number  of  years:  stop  until  the  renewal 
of  the  exhausted  rookeries  was  manifest  and  easily  recognized.  This 
zapooska  of  1835,  which  they  then  ordered,  is  the  date  of  the  renewed 
lease  of  life  which  these  rookeries  took :  and,  which  by  1857,  had  restored 
them  to  the  splendid  condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States:  and  which,  now,  after  twenty-two 
years  of  killing  since  1868,  and  under  the  recent  regulations  of  1870, 
together  with  the  pelagic  sealing  since  1886,  we  find  again  threatenea 
with  speedy  extinction  unless  fSll  measures  are  at  once  adopted  for 
their  preservation  and  restoration  on  land  and  in  the  sea.    H^f  meas- 

>They  befran  at  once  that  system  of  diHciplined,  exhanstiye  slaughter  which  had 
proved  so  effective  in  their  hands  throughout  the  Antarctic — took  nearly  250,000  seal 
skins  on  these  islands  iu  the  short  space  of  four  months;  ceased  then  only  for  the 
want  of  salt.  Bnt,  happily,  the  Government  intervened  early  in  1869,  before  they 
could  resume  their  worK  of  swift  destruction.  In  1854  the  first  salting  of  fur-seal 
skins  was  attempted  on  tUe  Pribilov  Islands,  but  the  rudeness  of  the  metho<l  caused 
trouble  when  the  shipment  reached  London.  In  1862  it  was  tried  again  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  it  was  still  crudely  done  until  our  people  went  to  work  in  1868  with  their 
thorough  methods.  The  Russians  seldom  bundled  their  skins  when  salted;  they 
allowea  them  to  dry  while  kench ing  in  salt;  and  then  shipped  them  just  as  they  did 
their  air-dried  skins  or  ''parchment''  pelts. 

«  "Zapieskie  ob  Onalashkenskaho  Otdayla,''  St.  Petersburg,  1842, 2  vols.  8^.  AfuU 
tranalanon  of  that  chapter  which  treats  of  that  question  will  follow  this  intcod»!Q>lV»u« 
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urea  will  not  do;  tbey  failed  in  the  Knssian  period  signally;  they 
will  as  signally  fail  with  us  if  we  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to  any 
argament  tor  their  adoption. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  study  the  figures  which  YeniaminoY 
gives  us  of  the  yield  from  these  islands  during  that  period  extending 
down  from  1817  to  1837.  Study  it  in  connection  with  his  statement  of 
what  those  attempts  were,  and  which  were  being  made — futile  efforts 
by  the  old  company  to  build  up  the  business  and  yet  continue  sealing: 
until  finally,  after  seventeen  years  of  continual  diminution  and  repeated 
introduction  of  halfway  methods  of  restoration,  the  end  came  abruptly; 
and,  what  ought  to  have  been  done  at  first,  was  finally  forced  in  1834. 
The  absolute  rest  of  the  rookeries  in  1835  came  and  practically  contin- 
ued until  1846-1860;  then  a  gradual  rise  above  10,000  ^^holluschickie,'' 
or  young  male  fur  seals,  per  annum,  began  to  be  safely  taken;  and  by 
1854  the  exhausted  and  nearly  ruined  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.G^rge 
were  able  to  yield  35,000  prime  fur-seal  pelts  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  them;  and,  by  1857-1860  the  seals  were  so  numerous  that  the  Rus- 
sians ceased  to  regard  them  as  objects  of  care,  and  thereafter  governed 
their  annual  catch  by  the  demands  outside  alone,  taking  as  the  market 
called  for  them  anywhere  from  40,000  to  80,000  annually. 

As  matters  stand  to-day  on  the  seal  islands,  the  situation  is  very 
much  the  same  as  it  was  in  1834.  Then  it  was  expected  that  20,000 
seals  would  be  taken;  but,  only  12,000  were  secured  ^'with  all  possible 
exertion."  This  year  it  was  expected  that  60,000  fine  skins  would  be 
taken;  but, only  21,000  have  been  secured  with  all  i>ossible  exertion, 
nearly  half  of  this  catch  being  small,  or  5^  to  6^  pound  skins,  raking 
and  scraping  the  rookery  margins  without  a  day's  intermission  from  the 
opening  to  the  closing  of  the  season.  Of  this  work  of  1890, 1  give  you 
in  this  report  the  fullest  detail  of  its  progression,  day  by  day,  to  the 
merciful  ending  of  it,  ordered  so  happily  by  you. 

It  will  be  promptly  observed  from  a  study  of  this  record  of  the  Bus- 
sians,  which  has  been  so  plainly  and  honestly  given  to  us  by  Yeniaminov 
and  Shaiesnickov,  that  the  Bussians  during  their  control  were  faced  at 
two  periods  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  extermination  of  these  fur- 
seal  rookeries  of  Alaska.  In  1806  and  1807  they  stopped  all  killing  on 
these  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  but  began  to  kill  again  in 
1810 ;  too  soon.  Yeniaminov's  record  and  account  shows  that  from  1817, 
in  spite  of  everything  they  could  do,  save  stopping  short  of  all  killing, 
"only  made  matters  worse.'' 

Finally,  in  1834,  with  the  second  and  positive  threat  of  swift  exter- 
mination again  facing  them,  the  Bussians  reluctantly  surrendered  and 
ordered  a  rest,  which  lasted  seven  years  ere  any  beginning  was  fairly 
made  to  kill  more  than  a  few  thousaud  young  male  seals  annually.  In 
the  first  year  only  100  of  such  animals  were  taken,  the  number  being 
very  slowly  raised  year  after  year  until  1847-1860, 

With  reference  to  the  preservation  and  conduct  of  this  interesting 
and  valuable  industry,  my  study  last  summer  of  the  subject  has  led  me 
step  by  step  to  the  following  conclusions: 

First,  That  we  restrict  and  prohibit  all  killing  of  far  seals  on  the  Pribilov  Islands 
for  tax  and  shipment  of  skins  for  the  next  seven  years,  without  reflection  on  the  pres- 
ent lessees:  the  Government  to  assume  entire  control,  care^  and  supervision  of  the 
restoration  of  these  interests  during  that  period,  since  a  division  ol  responsibility 
will  only  provoke  confusion  and  scandal,  and  probably  result  in  defeating  the  object 
in  view. 

Seoond,  This  step  on  our  part  warrants  us  in  asking  the  cooperation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia  in  establisnin^  a  close  time  for  the  protection  of  the  fur  seals  of 
Bering  Sea  during  their  breeding  season,  and  that  Anal  regulations  be  agreetl  upon 
by  B  Joint  commiBBion,  which  shall  consist  of  experts  selected  by  the  powers  inter- 
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eeied,  and  who  shall  visit  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea  nerfc  summer  for  that  pur- 
pose. Pending  the  settlement  of  these  regulations  and  the  report  of  this  commis- 
sion, all  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  to  bo  declared  illegal  by  the  several  powers 
interested. 

In  conclndiBg  this  introdaction  to  my  work  of  the  past  season  and  its 
results,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  carefol  in  gather- 
ing my  data  upon  which  I  base  all  statement  of  fact  and  opinion,  and 
to  secure  these  data  I  have  literally  lived  out  upon  the  field  itself,  where 
those  facts  alone  can  be  gathered  honestly,  or  else,  had  better  not  be 
gathered  at  all. 

I  now  submit,  most  respectfully,  my  detailed  report  covering  the  above- 
mentioned  heads,  together  with  those  field  sketches  and  maps  which  I 
deem  necessary  to  give  a  more  distinct,  clear,  and  full  idea  of  my  mean- 
ing and  understanding  of  the  subjects  treated.  Trusting  that  it  will 
meet  with  your  approval, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,'  your  obedient  servant, 

Henby  W.  Elliott. 
Hon.  William  Windom, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


SECTION  I. 


THE  ROOKERIES  OR  BREEDING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL  ON  THE 
PRIBILOV  ISLANDS  OF  ALASKA;  THEIR  AREA  AND  CONDITION  IN 
1872-1874  AND  1890. 

GEOOBAPHICAl.  DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE    FUR    SEAL  AND    ITS   EXTER- 
MINATION IN  THE  ANTARCTIC. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Our  first  thonght  in  studying  the  distribution  of  the  fur  seals  through- 
out the  high  seas  of  the  eart^  is  one  of  wonder.  While  they  have  been 
so  widely  spread  over  the  Antarctic  regions,  yet,  as  we  pass  the  equa- 
tor going  north,  we  find  in  the  Atlantic  above  the  tropics  nothing  that 
resembles  them.  Their  landed  habitat  in  the  North  Pacific  is  virtually 
confined  to  four  islands  in  Bering  Sea — St  Paul  and  St.  George— of  the 
Pribilov  group,  and  Bering  and  Copper  of  the  Commander  Islands. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  abundant  reason,  owing  to  the 
constitution  and  the  habit  of  CallorhinuSj  for  this  remarkable  restric- 
tion in  the  Korthem  Hemisphere  compared  with  its  expansion  to  the 
south.  It  is,  however,  very  singular,  even  in  the  light  of  all  we  know, 
that  right  on  the  equator  itself  a  trifie  to  the  southward  of  it,  viz,  on 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  fur  seals  are  still  found  where  they  were  first 
found  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  remarkable  discrepancy  which  we  have  alluded  to,  may  be  better 
understood  when  we  consider  that  t^ese  animals  require  certain  condi- 
tions of  landing,  breeding  ground,  and  climate,  all  combined,  for  their 
perfect  life  and  reproduction.  In  the  North  Atlantic  no  suitable  ground 
for  their  reception  exists  or  ever  did  exist;  and  really  nothing  in  the 
North  Pacific,  beyond  what  we  have  designated  in  Bering  Sea,  will 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  fur  seal.  When  we  look  over  the  Ant- 
arctic waters  we  are  surprised  at  what  might  have  been  done,  and  should 
have  been  done,  in  those  southern  waters.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
finest  seal-breeding  grounds  on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  the 
beautiful  reaches  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  great  extent  of  Desola- 
tion Island,  together  with  the  whole  host  of  smaller  islets,  where  these 
animals  abounded  in  almost  countless  numbers  when  first  discovered 
(and  should  abound  to-day,  millions  upon  millions  of  them),  have 
been,  through  nearly  a  century,  the  scenes  of  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
directed  by  most  unscrupulous  and  most  energetic  men.  It  seems  weU- 
nigh  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a  large  fieet,  numbering  more  than  sixty  sail,  and  carrying  thou- 
sands of  active  men,  traversed  this  coast  and  circumnavigated  every 
island  and  islet,  annually  slaughtering  right  and  left  wherever  the  seal 
life  was  found.  Ships  were  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  fresh, 
air-dried,  and  salted  skins,  and  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  marts  of 
the  world,  bringing  mere  nominal  prices — ^the  markets  glutted,  but  the 
butchery  never  stopping, 

I  will  pass  in  brief  review  the  seal  grounds  of  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere, taking  at  the  outset  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Galapagos  Islands  come  first  to  our  notice. 
326 
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Tliis  scattered  group  of  small  rocks  and  islets,  uninhabited  and  entirely 
arid,  was  fifty  years  ago  resorted  to  by  a  very  considerable  number  of 
these  animals,  Arctocephalus  australis^  together  with  many  sea  lions, 
Otaria  hookeri.  Great  numbers  were  then  taken  by  those  sealers,  who 
found  to  their  sorrow,  when  the  skins  were  inspected,  that  they  were  thin- 
farred  and  worthless.    A  few  survivors,  however,  remain  to  this  day. 

Along  and  off  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  are  the  St.  Felix,  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  Masafuera  islands,  the  latter  place  being  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  rookeries  known  to  southern  sealers.  The  west  coast  of 
Patagonia  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego  was  in  those  early 
days  of  seal  hunting,  and  is  to-day,  the  finest  connected  range  of  seal- 
rookery  ground  in  the  south.  Here  was  annually  made  the  concen- 
trated attack  of  that  sealing  fleet  above  referred  to ;  and  one  can  readily 
understand  how  thorough  must  have  been  its  labor,  as  he  studies  the 
great  extent  and  deep  indentation  of  this  coast,  its  thousand  and  one 
islands  and  islets,  and  when  he  knows  to-day  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
bunch  of  fur  seals  known  to  exist  there.  The  Falkland  Islands,  just 
abreast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  were  also  celebrated  and  a  fiivorite 
resort,  not  only  of  the  sealers,  but  for  the  whale  fleets  of  the  world. 
They  are  recorded,  in  the  brief  mention  made  by  the  best  authority,  as 
fairly  swarming  with  fur  seals  when  they  were  opened  up  by  Captain 
Cook.  There  are  to-day,  in  the  place  pf  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  once  existed,  an  insignificant  number,  taken  notice  of  only  now 
and  then. 

The  Georgia  Islands  and  the  Sandwich  group,  all  a  succession  of 
rocky  islands  and  reefs  awash — the  South  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  the 
Auckland  group,  Campbell  Island,  Emerald  Island,  and  a  few  islets 
lying  just  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand — have  all  been  places  of 
lively  and  continued  butchery,  the  fur  seals  ranging  in  desperation 
from  one  of  those  places  to  the  other  as  the  seasons  progressed  and 
the  merciless  search  and  slaughter  continued.  These  pinnipeds,  how- 
ever, never  went  to  the  southward  of  62  degrees  south  latitude. 

In  considering  these  regions  of  the  Antarctic  I  must  not  forget  also 
to  mention  that  the  fur  seal  was  in  early  times  up  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  here  and  there,  in  little  rookeries,  as  far  north  as  Cape 
St.  Eoque;  but  the  number  was  unimportant  when  brought  into  con- 
trast with  that  belonging  to  those  localities  which  we  have  designated. 
A  small  cliff-bound  rookery  to-day  exists  at  Cape  Oorrientes.  This  is 
owned  and  farmed  out  by  Argentina,  and  we  are  informed  that  in  spite 
of  all  their  care  and  attention  they  have  neither  increased  nor  have 
they  diminished  from  their  original  insignificance.  From  these  rook- 
eries only  5,000  to  10,000  were  and  are  annually  taken.  Another  small 
preserve  on  the  Lobos  islets,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Plate,  is  also 
protected  and  leased  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  and  from  12,000 
to  15.000  skins  are  annually  taken  there. 

When  we  look  at  our  northern  Atlantic  waters,  we  speedily  recognize 
the  fact  that  between  North  America  and  Europe,  across  the  Atlantic 
and  into  the  Arctic,  there  is  not  a  single  island,  or  islet,  or  stretch  of 
coast  on  which  the  fur  seal  could  successfully  struggle  for  existence; 
therefore  it  has  never  been  found  there.  It  appears  as  if  our  fur  seals 
had  originally  passed  to  Bering  Sea  from  the  parent  stock  of  the  Pata- 
gonia region,  up  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  a  few  tarrying 
at  the  dry  and  heated  Galapagos  Islands,  the  rest  speeding  on  to  the 
northward,  disturbed  by  the  clear  skies  and  sandy  beaches  of  the  Mex- 
ican Coast,  on  and  up  to  the  great  fish-spawning  shores  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Bering  Sea.  There,  on  the  Pribilov  group  and  the  bluffy 
Commander  Islands,  they  found  that  union  of  cool  water^N7^YL-^^^\i(^ 
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landing,  and  moist,  foggy  air  which  they  had  missed  since  they  left  the 
storm-beaten  coasts  far  below. 

In  the  Antarctic  waters  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  seals  were  found 
at  Tristan  da  Acnnha,  principally  on  Little  Nightingale  Island;  the 
Grozets  group,  all  small  rocks,  as  it  were,  over  which  violent  storms 
feirly  swept;  then  we  observe  the  great  rookeries  of  Prince  Edward's 
Group  and  Desolation  Island — ^where  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
oriental  ftir  seals  congregated — ^thence  over  to  a  small  and  insignificant 
islet  known  as  the  Boyal  Company,  south  of  Good  Hope.  This  list 
includes  all  the  known  resting  places  of  the  fur  seal  in  those  waters. 

In  the  Korth  Pacific,  during  prehistoric  times,  a  legend  from  Spanish 
authority  states  that  fur  seals  were  numerous  or  abundant  on  the  Santa 
Barbara  and  Guadaloupe  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Galifomia  and  the 
peninsula  to  the  southward.  A  few  were  annually  taken  from  these 
islands  up  to  1835,  and  irregularly  found  there  until  1874,  an  interreg- 
num of  some  ten  years :  and,  a  few  hundred  skins  were  taken  from  there 
in  1885.  None  have  been  secured  since.  Also,  frir  seals  were  wont  to 
sport  and  rest  on  those  celebrated  rocks  off  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
known  as  the  Farralones;  but,  no  tradition  locates  a  seal  rookery  any- 
where else  on  the  northwest  coast,  or  anjrwhere  else  in  all  Alaska  and 
its  islands,  save  the  Pribllov  group:  while  across  and  down  the  Asiatic 
coast,  only  the  Commander  Islands  and  a  little  rocky  islet  known  as 
Bobbens  Beef  fright  under  the  lee  of  Sakhalen  Island,  Okotsk  Sea) 
are  known  as  tne  resort  of  this  animal.  The  crafty  savages  of  that 
entire  region,  the  hairy  Aino,  and  the  Japanese  themselves  have 
searched  in  vain  during  the  last  hundred  years  for  other  ground  fre- 
quented by  these  fur  s^s. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  it  not  natural,  when  we^ 
reflect  upon  the  immense  area  and  the  exceedingly  favored  conditions^ 
of  climate  and  ground  frequented  by  the  fur  seals  of  the  Southem 
Ocean,  to  say  that  their  number  must  have  been  infinitely  greater  asr 
they  were  first  apprehended,  surpassing  all  adequate  description,  when^ 
compared  to  those  which  we  did  regard  as  the  marvel  and  wonder  oC 
our  age — ^the  breeding  rookeries  of  the  Pribilov  group! 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  work  of  extermination  in  the  Antarctic 
and  senseless  destruction  should  have  progressed,  as  it  has,  to  the  very^ 
verge  of  total  extinction,  ere  anyone  was  qualified  to  take  note  of  and 
record  the  wonderful  life  thuR  eliminated.  The  Falkland  Islands  and 
the  Shetlands  at  least  might  have  been  placed  under  the  same  restric- 
tions and  wholesome  direction  which  the  Eussians  established  in  the 
north  seas,  the  benefits  of  which  accrue  to  us  until  now,  and  will  forever, 
if  the  evils  now  rampant  are  at  once  remedied.  Certainly  it  is  surprising 
that  the  business  thought,  the  hardheaded  sense,  of  those  early  English 
navigators  should  not  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Bussian  Promy- 
shleniks,  who  were  renowned  as  the  most  unscrupulous  and  the  greediest 
of  gain  getters. 

The  Antarctic  islands  offered  natural  advantages  of  protection  by 
land  far  superior  to  those  found  on  the  Pribilov  or  Commander  groups. 
They  had  harbors  and  they  laid  outside  of  the  track  of  commerce: 
advantages  which  are  not  all  shared  by  our  islands.  At  Desolation 
Island  x)erhaps  the  difficulties  were  insuperable  on  account  of  the  great 
extent  of  coast,  which  is  practically  inaccessible  to  man  and  nearly  so 
to  the  seals;  but  the  South  Shetlands  might  have  been  farmed  out  by 
the  British  Gk)vemment  at  a  trifling  outlay  and  with  exceedingly  good 
results,  for  millions  upon  millions  of  the  fur  seals  could  rest  there  to-day, 
as  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  be  there  to-morrow,  as  our  seals 
do  and  are  in  Bering  Sea.    But  the  work  is  done.    There  is  nothing 
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dowB  there  now  valuable  enoagli  to  ronse  the  interest  of  any  goTern- 
ment.  Still,  a  begioniDg  might  be  made  which  possibly  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  hence  would  rehabilitate  the  scourged  and  desolated  breeding 
ground  of  the  south  seas.  We  are  selfl»li  people,  however,  and  look 
only  to  the  present,  and  it  is  without  question  more  than  likely  that 
should  any  such  proposition  be  brought  before  the  British  Parliament 
it  would  be  so  ridicaled  and  exaggerated  by  unthinking  men  as  to  cause 
Its  speedy  sappression. 

;N^ow,  we  are  brought  ib  this  season  of  1890  face  to  face  with  the  same 
danger  on  our  own  preserves  which  has  destroyed  these  interests  in  the 
Antarctic.  Shall  we  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  or,  shall  it  be  said  that, 
they,  too,  have  been  mined  by  human  greed  T 


The  breeding  grounds  or  rookeries  of  the  Pribilov  Islands  have 
altered  very  slightly  insofar  as  their  topographical  features  are  con- 
cerned since  the  date  of  my  last  survey  of  them  in  1874;  but  a  marked 
change  in  the  nnmbers  of  the  fur  seals  that  then  repaired  to  these 
grounds,  has  taken  place. 

On  St.  Paul  Island,  in  1872,  we  saw  the  breeding  herds  of  the  fiir 
seal  iu  the  following  form  and  numbers,  contrasted  with  the  figures  of 
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Without  explanation  I  may  be  considered  as  making  use  of  para- 
doxical langnage  by  asing  tbese  terms  of  description:  for  the  incon- 
sistency of  talking  of  "pups"  and  "cows"  and  "buUs^^  and  "rooker- 
ies," on  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  same,  can  not  fail  to  be  noticed; 
but  this  nomenclature  has  been  given  and  used  by  the  American  and 
English  whaling  and  sealing  parties  for  many  years,  and  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  seals  themselves  so  suit  the  naming  that  I  have 
felt  satisfied  to  retain  the  style  throughout  as  rendering  my  description 
more  intelligible,  especially  so  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business, 
or  may  be  hereafter.  The  Eussians  are  more  consistent,  but  not  so 
."pat."  They  call  the  "bull"  "see-catch,"  a  term  implying  strength, 
vigor,  etc.;  the  cow,  "matkah,"  or  mother;  the  pups,  " kotickie,"  or 
little  seals;  the  nonbreeding  males  under  4  years,  "hoUuschickie,"  or 
bachelors,  and  the  young  bulls  between  4  and  6  years,  "  pol  seacatchie," 
or  "half  bulls."  The  name  applied  collectively  to  the  far  seal  by  them 
is  "morskie-kot,"  or  sea  cat. 

The  rookeries  of  St.  George  Island  have  suffered  also,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent:  only  half  of  their  number  of  1873-1874  is  missing  as 
we  view  them  this  summer.    The  following  statement  tells  the  story: 

Analyais  of  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  St,  George  Island  (Pribilov  group). 

AS  SURVEYED,  SEASONS  OP  1872-1874. 


Rookeries. 


July  12  1873,  July  10. 1874.  Zapadnlehftd 

July  12  1873,  July  10, 1874,  Starry  Arteel  had 

July  13, 1873,  July  11, 1874,  North  had 5 

July  13, 1873,July  11, 1874,  Little  East  had j 

July  13, 1873,  July  11, 1874,  Ea«t  had j 

Grand  sum  total  of  1873 
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margin. 
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200 
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depth 
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Feet. 

60 
125 
150 

20 
100 
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200 
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feet. 


36,000 
60.840 
112,500 
40.000 
20.000 
5,500 
40,000 
10,500 


Number  of 

seals  (bulls, 

cows,  and 

pups). 


18.000 
30,420 

76.250 

12.760 
25.250 


162.670 


AS  SURVEYED,  SEASON  OP  1890. 


July  20, 1890,  Zapadnie  had 

July  20, 1890,  SUrry  Arteel  had 

July  19, 1890,  North  had 

July  20. 1890,  Little  East  had ... . 


July  20. 1890,  East  had 

Grand  sum  total  of  1890 


1,260 

20 
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40 

2,066 

31 

1,300 

10 
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12 

200 

30 

2,040 
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1,000 
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13, 000 

9,600 
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10,200 
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12.500 
16,000 

38,523 

4  800 

9.100 


80.023 


*  Allowed. 

Season  of  1873 162,670 

Season  of  1890 80,923 


Showing  a  loss  since  1873  of  the  rookeries  of  St.  George  of 81, 747 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  1872- 
1874  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  carried  3,192,670  breed- 
ing fur  seals  and  their  young;  that  sixteen  years  later  only  959,455 
breeding  seals  and  their  young  can  be  honestly  said  to  exist  thereon. 

Great  as  this  loss  is,  yet  it  is  faint  in  comparison  with  that  sustained 
on  the  hauling  grounds  as  we  find  matters  to-day— there,  not  even  hun- 
dreds can  be  seen  now,  where  we  saw  thousands  sixteen  years  ago! 
The  young  male  seals  have  been  directly  between  the  drive,  club,  and 
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pelagic  hnnter  since  1882,  while  the  females  have  had  bat  one  direct 
attack  outside  of  natural  causes;  they  have  been,  however,  the  chief 
quarry  of  the  pelagic  sealer  durin  g  the  last  five  years.  The  slow  elimina- 
tion of  that  surplus  young  male  life  which  was  and  is  necessary  for  the 
continued  support  of  these  rookeries,  and  its  abrupt  curtailment  entirely 
during  the  last  two  seasons,  coupled  with  the  deadly  work  of  the  open- 
sea  hunter  throughout  the  last  five  years,  brings  these  renowned  fields 
of  fur-seal  life  into  immediate  danger  of  speedy  extermination  as  mat- 
ters are  to-day.  In  order  that  the  full  gravity  of  this  statement  may 
be  appreciated,  I  deem  it  proper  that  the  several  steps  should  be  retaken 
which  I  took  in  1872-1874  toward  the  determination  of  that  number  of 
seals  I  recorded  then  as  existing  on  the  Pribilov  rookeries.  I  said  then 
in  my  published  monograph  under  this  particular  head:  ^ 

author's  plan  of  computation  in  1872-1874. 

^<  Before  I  can  intelligently  and  clearly  present  an  ac(^urate  estimate 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  fur  seals  which  appear  upon  those  great 
breeding  grounds  of  the  Pribilov  group  every  season,  I  must  take  up 
in  regular  sequence  my  surveys  of  these  remarkable  rookeries  which  I 
have  illustrated  in  this  memoir  by  the  accompanying  sketch  maps, 
showing  topographically  the  superficial  area  and  distribution  assumed 
by  the  seal  life  at  each  locality. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  total  on  St.  Paul  Island  preponder- 
ates and  completely  overshadows  that  which  is  represented  at  St. 
George.  Before  passing  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  each  rookery,  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  a  few  salient  features  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  the  seals  on  these  breeding  grounds,  which  latter 
are  of  their  own  selection.  Touching  the  location  of  the  fur  seals  to-day, 
as  I  have  recorded  and  surveyed  it,  compared  with  their  distribution 
in  early  times,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  line  on  a 
charts  or  a  word  printed  in  a  book,  or  a  note  made  in  ma/nuscript,  which 
refers  to  this  all-important  subject  prior  to  my  own  work,  which  I  pre- 
sent herewith  for  the  first  time  to  the  public.  The  absence  of  definite 
information  in  regard  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  of  vital  interest  and 
importance  to  the  whole  business  astonished  me ;  I  could  not  at  first 
believe  it,  and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  been  searching 
among  the  archives  of  the  old  Eussian  company,  as  I  searched  dili- 
gently when  up  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  for  some 
evidence  in  contradiction  of  this  statement  which  I  have  just  made.  I 
wanted  to  find — I  hoped  to  discover — some  old  record,  some  clue,  by 
which  I  could  measure  with  authority  and  entire  satisfaction  to  my 
own  mind  the  relative  volume  of  seal  life  in  the  past,  as  compared  with 
that  which  I  record  in  the  present:  but,  was  disappointed. 

"I  am  unable,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  discussion,  to 
cite  a  single  reliable  statement  which  can  give  any  idea  as  to  the  condi- 
tion and  numbers  of  the  fur  seal  on  these  islands  when  they  were  dis- 
covered in  1786-87,  or  during  the  whole  time  of  their  occupation  since, 
up  to  the  date  of  my  arrival.  I  mark  this  so  conspicuously,  for  it  is 
certainly  a  very  strange  oversight:  a  kind  of  neglect,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  inexcusable. 

RUSSIAN  RECORDS. 

"In  attempting  to  form  an  approximate  conception  of  what  the  seals 
were  or  might  have  been  in  those  early  days,  as  they  spread  themselves 

^  Pages  49-50|  Monograph,  Seal  Islands  (Ceasas  ed.  1861). 
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over  the  hanling  and  breeding  groands  of  these  remarkable  islands,  I 
have  been  thrown  entirely  npon  the  vague  statements  given  to  me  by 
the  natives,  and  one  or  two  of  the  first  American  sealers  on  the  islands. 
The  only  Eussian  record  which  touches  ever  so  lightly  upon  the  sub- 
ject ^  contains  the  remarkable  statement,  which  is,  in  the  light  of  my 
surveys,  simply  ridiculous  now — that  is,  that  the  number  of  fur  seals  on 
St.  George  during  the  first  years  of  Russian  occupation  was  nearly  as 
great  as  that  on  St.  Paul.  The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  coasts  portrayed  on  the  accompanying  maps  of  those 
islands,  will  satisfy*any  unprejudiced  mind  as  to  the  total  error  of  sucli 
a  statement.  Why,  a  mere  tithe  only  of  the  multitudes  which  repair 
to  St.  Paul  in  perfect  comfort  over  the  16  to  20  miles  of  splendid  land- 
ing ground  found  thereon,  could  visit  St.  George,  when  all  of  the  coast 
line  fit  for  their  reception  at  this  island  is  a  scant  2^  miles;  but  for 
that  matter,  there  was,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  and  in  the  beginning 
of  my  investigation,  a  score  of  equally  wild  and  incredible  legends 
afloat  in  regard  to  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  work  must  be  undertaken  de  novoj  I  set  about 
it  without  further  delay. 

^<  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  frankly  stated,  nothing  to  guide 
us  to  a  fair  or  even  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  the  tax 
seals  on  these  two  islands  prior  to  my  labor. 

MANNEB  OF  OOMPUTINa  THE  NUMBER  OF  SEAXS. 

<c After  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  during  three  entire  consecutive 
seasons,  and  a  confirmatory  review  of  it  in  1876, 1  feel  confident  that 
the  following  ligures  and  sui'veys  will,  upon  their  own  face,  speak 
authoritatively  as  to  their  truthful  character. 

^'At  the  close  of  my  investigation,  during  the  first  season  of  my  labor 
on  the  grounds,  in  1872,  the  fact  became  evident  that  the  breeding  ses^ 
obeyed  implicitly  an  imperative  and  instinctive  natural  law  of  distri- 
bution— a  law  recognized  by  each  and  every  fur  seal  upon  the  rookeries, 
prompted  by  a  fine  consciousness  of  necessity  for  its  own  well-being. 
The  breeding  grounds  occupied  by  them  were,  therefore,  invariably 
covered  by  the  seals  in  exact  ratio,  greater  or  less,  as  the  area  upon 
which  they  rested  was  larger  or  smaller.    They  always  covered  the 

^VeDiaminov:  Zapieskie  ob  Oonalashkenskaho  Otdayla,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1842.  This  work  of  Bishop  Innocent  Veniaminoy  is  the  onlv  one  which  the  Kns- 
sians  can  lay  claim  to  as  eiuiibiting  anything  like  a  history  of  western  Alaska,  or  of 
giving  a  sketch  of  its  inhabitants  and  resources  that  has  the  least  merit  of  truth  or 
uie  faintest  stamp  of  Teliability .  Without  it  we  should  be  simply  in  the  dark  as  to 
much  of  what  the  Russians  were  about  during  the  whole  perioa  of  their  occupation 
and  possession  of  that  country.  He  served,  cniefly  as  a  priest  and  missionary,  for 
twenty-five  years,  from  1814  to  1839,  at  Unalaska,  having  the  seal  islands  in  his 

garish,  and  was  made  bishop  of  aU  Alaska.  He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Russia,  where 
e  became  the  primate  of  the  nation^  church,  ranking  second  to  no  man  in  the 
Empire,  save  the  Czar.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  judg- 
ing from  the  following  description  of  him,  noted  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  met 
him  at  Sitka  in  1842,  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Russia:  ''His  appearance, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  impresses  a  stranger  with  something  of  awe,  while 
in  further  intercourse,  the  gentleness  which  characterizes  his  every  word  and  deed 
insensibly  molds  reverence  into  love;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments are  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  exalted  station.  With  all  this,  the  bishop  it 
sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  disdain  anything  like  cant.  His  conversation,  on 
the  contrary,  teems  with  amusement  and  instruction,  and  his  company  is  much 
prized  by  all  who  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance."  Such  is  the  portrait  drawn 
of  him  by  a  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  At  the  advanced  age  of  93 
vears  this  much  beloved  and  esteemed  prelate  died,  in  Moscow,  April  22, 1879. 
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ground  evenly ,  never  crowding  in  at  one  place  here  to  scatter  out  there. 
The  seals  lie  jnst  as  thickly  together  where  the  rookery  is  boundless 
in  its  eligible  area  to  their  rear  and  nnoccupied  by  them,  as  they  do 
in  the  little  strips  which  are  abruptly  cut  off'  and  narrowed  by  rocky 
walls  behind.  For  Instance,  on  a  narrow  rod  of  ground  under  the  face 
of  bluffs  which  hem  it  back  as  land  from  the  sea  there  are  just  as  many 
seals,  no  more  and  no  less,  as  will  be  found  on  any  other  rod  of  rookery 
ground  throughout  the  whole  list,  great  and  small ;  always  exa^itly  so 
many  sealSj  under  any  and  all  drcumstanceSj  to  a  given  area  of  breeding 
ground.  There  are  just  as  many  cows,  bulls,  and  pups  on  a  square  rod 
at  Nah  Speel,  near  the  village,  where,  in  1874,  all  told,  there  were  only 
7,000  or  8,000,  as  there  are  on  any  square  rod  at  Northeast  Point, 
where  a  million  of  them  congregate. 

<<This  fact  being  determined,  it  is  evident  that  just  in  proportion  as 
ike  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  these  islands  expand  or  contract  in 
area  from  their  present  dimensions  the  seals  will  increase  or  diminish  in 
number. 

^'My  discovery,  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1872,  of  this  law  of  dis- 
tribution, gave  me  at  once  the  clue  I  was  searching  for  in  order  to  take 
steps  by  which  I  could  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  entire 
number  of  seals  herding  on  the  island. 

^4  noticed,  and  time  has  confirmed  my  observation,  that  the  period  tor 
taking  these  boundaries  of  the  rookeries  so  as  to  show  this  exact  margin 
of  expansion  at  the  week  of  its  greatest  volume,  or  when  they  are  as 
full  as  they  are  to  be  for  the  season,  is  between  the  10th  and  20th  of 
July  of  every  year — not  a  day  earlier,  and  not  many  days  later.  After 
the  20th  of  July  the  regular  system  of  compact,  even  organization 
breaks  up.  The  seals  then  scatter  out  in  pods  or  clusters,  the  pups 
leading  th^  way,  straying  far  back — the  same  number  instantly  covering 
twice  and  thrice  as  much  ground  as  they  did  the  day  or  week  before, 
when  they  lay  in  solid  masses  and  were  marshaled  on  the  rookery 
ground  proper. 

^^There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  surveying  these  seal  margins  during 
this  week  or  ten  days  in  July  than  there  is  in  drawing  sights  along  and 
around  the  curbs  of  a  stone  fence  surrounding  a  field.  The  breeding 
seals  remain  perfectly  quiet  under  your  eyes  all  over  the  rookery,  and 
almost  within  your  touch,  everywhere  on  the  outside  of  their  territory 
that  you  may  stand  or  walk.  The  margins  of  massed  life,  as  I  have 
indicated  on  the  topographical  surveys  of  these  breeding  grounds  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Oeorge,  are  as  clean  cut  and  as  well  defined  against 
the  soil  and  vegetation  as  is  the  shading  on  my  maps.  There  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  making  the  surveys,  and  in  making  them  correctly. 

'^ Now,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  superficial  area  of  these  breeding 
grounds,  the  way  is  clearly  open  to  a  very  interesting  calculation  as  to 
the  number  of  fur  seals  upon  them.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  when 
I  enter  upon  this  discussion  that  I  can  not  claim  perfect  accuracy:  iSut, 
as  shadowing  my  plan  of  thought  and  method  of  computation,  I  propose 
to  present  every  step  in  the  processes  which  have  guided  me  to  the 
result. 

EOOKEBY  SPACE  OOOUPIED  BY  SINGLE  SEALS. 

"  When  the  adult  males  and  females,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  latter  to 
every  one  of  the  former,  have  arrived  ui)on  the  rookery,  I  think  an  area 
a  little  less  than  2  feet  square  for  each  female  may  be  considered  as  the 
superficial  space  required  by  each  animal  with  regard  to  its  size  and  iu 
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obedience  to  its  habits;  and  this  limit  may  safely  be  said  to  be  over  the 
mark.  Now,  every  femaU  or  cow  on  this  2  feet  square  of  space  doubles 
herself  by  bringing  forth  her  young;  and  in  a  few  days  or  a  week 
perhaps,  after  its  birth,  the  cow  takes  to  the  water  to  wash  and  feed, 
and  is  not  back  on  this  allotted  space  one-half  of  the  time  again  dur- 
ing the  season.  In  this  wag^  is  it  not  clear  that  the  females  almost 
double  their  number  on  the  rookery  grounds  without  causing  the  expansion 
of  the  same  beyond  the  limits  that  would  be  actually  required  did  they  not 
bear  any  young  at  allf  For  every  100,000  breeding  seals  there  will  be 
found  more  than  85,000  females  and  less  than  15,000  males;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  landing  of  these  females  they  will  show  for  them- 
selves—that is,  for  this  100,000 — fully  180,000  males,  females,  and 
young  instead,  on  the  same  area  of  ground  occupied  previously  to  the 
birth  of  the  pups. 

^^It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  perhaps  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  females  were  yearlings  last  season  and  come  up  on  to  these 
breeding  grounds  as  nubiles  for  the  first  time  during  this  season — as  two- 
year-old  cows;  they  of  course  bear  no  young.  The  males,  being  treble 
and  quadruple  the  physical  bulk  of  the  females,  require  about  four  feet 
square  for  their  use  of  this  same  rookery  ground :  but,  as  they  are  less 
than  one-fifteenth  the  number  of  the  females,  much  less  in  fact,  they 
therefore  occupy  only  one-eighth  of  the  space  over  the  breeding  ground, 
where  we  have  located  the  supposed  100,000.  This  surplus  area  of  the 
males  is  also  more  than  balanced  and  equalized  by  the  15,000  or  20,000 
two-year-old  females  which  come  on  to  this  ground  for  the  first  time  to 
meet  the  males.  They  come :  rest  a  few  days  or  a  week  and  retire, 
leaving  no  young  to  show  their  presence  on  the  ground. 

"The  breeding  bulls  average  10  feet  apart  by  7  feet  on  the  rookery 
ground ;  have  each  a  space  therefore  of  about  70  square  feet  for  an  aver- 
age family  of  15  cows,  15  pups,  and  5  virgin  females,  or  35  animals  for 
the  70  feet — 2  square  feet  for  each  seal,  big  or  little.  The  virgin  females 
do  not  lay  out  long  and  the  cows  come  and  go  at  intervals,  never  iJl 
being  on  this  ground  at  one  time,  as  the  bull  has  plenty  of  room  in  his 
space  of  70  square  feet  for  himself  and  harem. 

"Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  and  they  are  features  of 
fact,  I  quite  safely  calculate  upon  an  average  of  2  square  feet  to  every 
animal,  big  or  little,  on  the  breeding  grounds  as  the  initial  point  upon 
which  to  base  an  intelligent  computation  of  the  entire  number  of  seals 
before  us.  Without  following  this  system  of  enumeration,  a  person 
may  look  over  these  swarming  myriads  between  Southwest  Point  and 
Novastoshnah,  guessing  vaguely  and  wildly  at  any  figure  from  1,000,000 
up  to  10,000,000  or  12,000,000,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly.  How  few 
X>eople  know  what  a  million  really  is !  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  a  million, 
but  it  is  a  tedious  task  to  count  it  ofT,  and  makes  one's  statements  as 
to  'millions'  decidedly  more  conservative  after  the  labor  has  been 
accomplished." 

[Transcript  from  the  author's  field  notes  of  1874.] 

Nah  Speelkie,  SU  Paul  Island,  July  It, 

I  am  satisfied  to-day  that  the  pupo  are  the  sure  suide  to  the  whole  nnmbei  of 
seals  on  the  rookeries.    The  mother  seals  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  while  the 

Sups  never  leave  the  spot  apon  which  they  are  dropped,  more  than  a  few  feet  in  any 
irection  until  the  rutting  season  euds;  then  they  are  allowed,  with  their  mothers, 
by  the  old  bulls  to  scatter  over  all  the  ground  they  want  to.  At  this  date  the  com- 
pact  system  of  organization  and  massing  on  the  breeding  grounds  is  solidly  main- 
tained by  the  bnUs;  it  is  not  relaxed  in  the  least  until  on  and  after  July  20. 
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This  study  of  the  breeding  seals  was  made  from  the  summit  of  a  low 
bluff  which  rose  perpendicularly  back  of  and  overhung  these  seals  as 
depicted,  and  several  thousand  more  on  either  side  right  and  left,  and 
beyond  them  down  to  the  sea.  The  portions  of  the  bodies  of  those  seals 
which  lay  inside  of  the  lines  of  this  square,  are  not  indicated;  they 
belong  to  the  adjoining  harems. 


ORTGIN^AL  FIELD  DIAGKAM. 

Diagram  of  a  section  of  **  Nah  Speel"  breeding  ground,  abowing  the  relative  area  and  nambera  of 
far  seals  thereon  as  they  appear  massed  uniformly  all  over  the  entire  breeding  area  of  the  Prlbilov 
Islands  between  July  10  and  20,  at  the  height  of  the  breeding  or  rutting  season. 

Scale  one-half  inch  to  the  foot,  showing  exactly  100  square  feet  of  superficial  area,  on  which  18  breed- 
ing females  (primipares,  C,  mnltipares,  D) ;  4  virgin  females  (unbiles,  B) ;  24  nc^wly  bom  pups  (£),  and 
lold  ball  or  sea  catch  (A),  laid  under  my  eye  July  12, 1874,  showing  the  presence  of  47  seals,  big  and 
little  on  this  area,  not  at  all  uncomfortably  crowded.  The  number  of  pups  to  the  superficial  area  of  the 
breeding  ground,  between  July  10  and  20,  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  correct  calculation  of  the  number  of 
mothers,  since  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one-half^  generally  only  cue- third,  of  the  mothers  are  present 
at  any  one  time.  Six  mothers  are  apparently  absent  in  thn  above  diagram ;  but  they  really  never  are 
all  on  this  ground  at  any  one  time;  more  here  to  day  than  usual. 
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The  following  statements  of  fact  as  to  this  matter  of  the  nnmbers  of  the  breeding 
sealSf  as  introductory,  are  pertinent :  > 

First.  No  fur  seals  except  the  females  (nubiles,  piimi pares,  and  moltipares)  and 
their  young,  and  the  full-grown  males,  are  found  upon  the  breeding  grounds  during 
the  rutting  season;  emphatically  none  at  the  height  of  this  season  in  July  every  year. 

Second.  The  proportion  of  females  to  mnles  in  1872-1874  was  an  average  of  15  bear- 
ing females,  and  their  15  young,  newly  born;  and  of  nubiles  or  virgin  females  (or 
those  coming  into  heat  for  the  lirst  time),  an  indefinite  number,  because  they  leave 
no  evidence  of  their  being  on  the  ground  by  pupping.  I  believe  that  four  or  five  of 
these  young  females  to  each  male  in  1872-1874  was  a  fair  average. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  these  two  leading  statements  steadily  in  mind,  as  he  follows 
my  explanation  below,  he  will  not  get  my  argument  mixea  up  with  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  bachelor  seals,  or  nonbreeding  males  that  never  came  upon  these  rook- 
eries in  1872-1874,  during  the  breeding  season  aforesaid. 

Now  for  the  physical  fur-seal  data: 


Typical  examples  of  fur  seals. 


A  nubile  female 

An  old  female t . 

A  newly-born  (two  weeks  old) 

Fall  grown  bailor  male 


Average 
length. 


Inches.* 
45 
48 
14 
75 


Weight. 


PiwntU. 
58  to   60 
75  to  100 

10  to  n 

300  to  400 


*  From  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tall ;  tail  very  short,  never  more  than  2  to  4  inches  In  length. 

These  figures  are  from  a  large  series  of  measurements  which  I  made  on  the  killing 
grounds  of  the  Pribilov  Islands  in  1872-1874,  inclusive,  and  they  can  not  be  impeached. 

Therefore,  the  reader  will  observe  that  a  female  seal  is  not  quite  4  feet  in  length: 
her  greatest  diameter  is  at  her  shoulders  (where  her  girth  is  from  28  to  32  inches), 
ftom  10  to  12  inches,  the  body  then  tapering  rapidly  from  thence  to  both  ends,  ante- 
rior and  posterior. 

That  a  puppy  seal  from  one  to  three  weeks  old  (and  when  my  estimates  were  made) 
is  a  scant  foot  in  length,  with  its  greater  body  diameter  not  more  than  5  inches— 
really  not  more  than  a  full  4  inches  in  most  cases. 

That  a  full-grown  bull  fur  seal  is  between  6  and  7  feet  in  length,  with  an  average 
of  6i  feet,  for  the  entire  rookery;  that  its  greatest  body  diameter,  through  its  shorn- 
ders  and  under  its  **  wig,''  is  an  average  of  2^  feet,  tapering  rapidly  firom  here  to  the 
tip  of  nose  and  root  of  tail. 

These  statements  of  fact  bein^  understood,  now  I  ask  the  reader  to  note  the  following : 

No  fur  seal,  young  or  old,  when  resting  on  the  breeding  grounds  stretches  its^ 
out  at  full  length  on  the  rocks  or  eartn  unless  injured  m  the  lumbar  regions,  or 
deathly  sick :  and,  the  number  you  can  see  in  this  condition,  you  can  count  on  your 
fingers  at  the  end  of  every  day's  close  observation  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  female  fur  seals  and  their  young  take  three  tvpical  positions  when  hauled  out 
on  the  breeding  grounds,  as  shown  in  tigs.  1,2,  and  3;  while  the  pups  add  a  fonrth 
position  asBiuned  by  curling  themselves  up  so  as  to  form  a  round  ball,  as  in  fig.  4; 
and  the  adult  males  take  relatively  the  same  positions  of  tho  females  a^ove  indicated; 
but,  owing  to  the  great  fatigue  that  ensues  from  fighting  among  themselves  and  serv- 
ing the  females,  they  sprawlout  at  intervals  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  except 
that  of  stretching  themselves  out  at  full  length.  All  fur  seals  when  at  rest  invari- 
ably throw  their  hindquarters  up  under  their  loins,  just  as  a  dog  or  cat  does;  in  the 
case  of  the  hair  seals,  it  is  the  reverse.  Now,  understanding  those  points,  the  reader 
will  please  take  a  survey  of  the  following  diagrams,  which  show  a  female  seal  out* 
lined  as  she  rests  on  4  square  feet  of  ground  and  her  pup  as  it  lies  by  her.^ 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  superficial  area  covered  by  a  **  bull "  as  it  rests 
so  as  to  cover  the  greatest  space  in  any  one  posture  that  it  naturally  assumes. 

'  These  detailed  and  expanded  statements  as  to  my  method  of  calculating  the  num- 
bers of  fur  seals  in  1872-1874  were  published  in  Forest  and  Stream,  November  19, 
1891.  New  York,  pp.  347, 348.  They  were  rendered  necessary  to  meet  the  baseless 
criticism  of  a  self  constituted  authority  who  pretended  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  subject  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  October  17, 1891,  but  who, 
in  fact,  knew  nothing.— [Author,  January  30,  1895,  Washington,  D.  C] 

2 In  ray  Census  Monograph  of  the  Seal* Islands  (Tenth  Census,  U.  S.  A.,  1881),  on 
page  50,  is  an  error  in  the  types,  where  I 'am  made  to  say  that  a  female  fur  sead 
requires  **  an  area  a  little  less  than  2  square  feet."  This  is  self-evident  nonsense  not 
due  to  me,  because  on  pa^e  77  of  my  official  report  on  this  subject  in  1874  {Condition 
of  affairs  in  Alaska,  Washington,  1875),  the  same  sentence  is  correctly  printed  as  a 
space  *'a  little  less  than  2  feet  square.''  The  printer  had  my  printed  pages  of  1675 
to  copy  in  the  Census  Monograph,  and  1  did  not  detect  the  error  at  the  time  of  issue, 
and  really  did  not  observe  it  until  1891. 
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Now,  is  it  not  entirely  plain  that  the  females  as  they  rest  on  the  breeding  groonds, 
require  bnt  3  square  feet  of  surface;  that  their  pups  require  a  trifle  less  than  1  square 
foot  each,  and  that  the  bulls  or  adult  males  occupy  little  mpre  than  8  or  10  square 
feetf  But,  right  at  this  point,  you  may  reasonably  ask,  '*  While  it  is  clear  that 
4  square  feet  of  area  will  embrace  a  female  fur  seal  and  her  ofifspring,  yet  why  do  yon 
ignore  that  larger  space  which  you  admit  the  bull  occupies?'' 

For  this  reason :  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  upon  the  number  of  virgin  females 
which  have  been  upon  this  breeding  ground  during  the  rutting  season,  for  the  reason 
that  these  females  naturally  leave  no  mark  behind  them  of  their  being  here,  as  the 
other  classes  of  females  do,  and  they  do  not  remain  themselves  long  on  the  field  after 
being  served;  so,  it  was  reasonable  to  give  each  bull  an  average  of  at  least  four  of 
these  nubiles,  at  the  lowest  calculation.  This  would  cover  the  ground  which  he  occa- 
pies,  and  reduces  the  whole  basis  of  calculation  to  the  simplest  form,  viz,  2  square 
feet  for  each  animal,  big  and  little — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — that  existed  on  those 
breeding  grounds  as  these  animals  hauled  out  and  bred  in  1872-1874. 

Everybody  admitted  in  1872-1874,  who  was  on  the  islands  and  especially  charged 
with  oDserrinff  the  seals,  that  I  was  right  m  then  saying  that  the  seals  obey  A  a 
natural  law  of  distribution  over  a  given  area  of  ground  when  breeding;  that  they 
never  crowded  here  or  thinned  out  there ;  that  the  ground  was  densely  occupied  aud 
uniformly,  no  matter  whether  only  a  belt  under  the  cliffs  or  where  the  rookery  ground 
extended  for  hundreds  of  feet  away  back  from  the  sea  margin. 

The  dense  massing  of  the  seals  on  the  rookery  ground  was  then  made  evident  to 
the  most  careless  observer  when  his  attention  was  fixed  on  the  subject.  It  was  made 
by  the  appearance  of  the  pups  themselves,  which,  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  Jaly 
every  year,  la^  in  so  solidly  together  that  the  ground  itself  seemed  fairly  covered  hy 
them  alone,  since  not  more  than  one- third  of  the  mothers  were  on  shore  among  the 
pups  at  any  one  time. 

Before  summing  up  the  grand  total,  I  shall  now,  in  sequence,  review 
each  one  of  the  several  rookeries  of  St,  Paul,  taking  them  in  their  order 
as  they  occur,  going  north  from  the  Reef  point.  The  accompanying 
maps  show  the  exact  area  occupied  by  the  breeding  seals  and  their 
young  in  the  season  of  1874,  which  is  the  date  of  my  latest  field  work 
on  the  Pribilov  Islands  up  to  this  year. 

I  may  add  that  my  method  of  surveying  these  breeding,  grounds  in 
1872-1874  was  by  means  of  measured  base  lines,  taking  my  angles  and 
cross  bearings  with  an  azimuth  compass.  In  1890, 1  used  a  fine  prismatic 
compass;  otherwise,  precisely  the  same  method  was  again  employed.  I 
made  a  careful  land  survey  of  each  rookery  on  St.  Paul  Island  between 
May  22  and  June  4,  so  that  when  the  females  all  arrived  by  July  10, 1 
was  able  to  then  go  out  upon  each  oncof  these  rookeries  with  my  fin- 
ished plat  of  the  land  in  hand :  and,  upon  it,  in  the  field,  again  plat  the 
massing  of  the  breeding  animals  as  they  exhibited  themselves,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  so  as  to  properly  and  deliberately  finish  the  entire 
work  before  the  rutting  season  was  over  by  July  20.  By  this  time  those 
rookeries  are  scattering  and  scattered,  as  they  always  are  by  the  lapse 
of  that  period,  since  the  old  bulls  then  relax  their  absolute  control  of 
their  harems  and  permit  all  classes  to  wander  at  will. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  say  now,  that  in  1874  I  was 
accompanied  by  Lieut.  Washburn  Maynard,  U.  S.  N.,  who,  being  also  a 
trained  topographer,  aided  me  in  verifying  my  surveys  of  1872-73.  He 
gave  this  subject  close  attention.  He  appreciated  its  ihiportance,  and 
in  his  published  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1875,  ho  uses 
the  following  language: 

It  is  of  very  great  significance  in  this  connection  to  know  how  many  seals  come 
annually  to  the  islands,  or  rather  to  understand  how  many  may  be  killed  for  their 
skins  annnaUy,  without  causing  less  to  come  hereafter  than  do  at  the  present  time. 
To  determine  how  many  there  are  with  accuracy  is  a  task  almost  on  a  par  with  thftt 
of  numbering  the  stars.  The  singular  motion  of  the  animals  when  on  shore^  the 
great  variety  in  size,  color,  and  position ;  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  they  tfe 
spread,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  determined  exactly  what  proportion  of  them 
of  their  several  classes  are  on  shore  at  any  given  time ;  all  these  desiderata  for  com- 
prehension make  it  simply  impossible  to  get  more  than  an  approximation  of  their 
numbers.    They  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  fifteen  millions. 

1  think  the  most  accurate  enumeratign  yet  made  is  that  by  l£r.  H.  W.  flUiott^ 
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ipeoial  agent  of  the  Treasnry  Department,  in  1872.    This  calculation  is  based  upon 

tne  hypothesis  that  the  breeding  seals  are  governed  in  hauling  by  a  common  and 

invariable  law  of  distribution,  which  is  that  the  area  of  the  rookery  ground  is 

directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  seals  occupying  it.     He  estimates  tnat  there 

is  one  seal  to  every  2  square  feet  of  rookery  surface.    Hence  the  problem  is  reduced 

to  the  simple  operation  of  obtaining  half  the  sum  of  the  superficial  area  of  all  the 

rookeries  in  square  feet.    He  surveyed  these  breeding  grounds  of  both  islands  in 

1872  and  1873,  when  at  their  greatest  limit  of  expansion,  and  obtained  the  following 

results:   Upon  St.  Paul  Island  there  were  6,060,000  feet  of  ground,  occupied  by 

3,030,000  breeding  seals  and  their  young.    On  St.  George  Island  he  announced  326,840 

square  feet  of  superficial  rookery  area,  occupied  by  163,420  breeding  seals  and  their 

young;  a  total  for  both  islands  of  3,193,420  breeding  seals,  and  their  young.    The 

num^r  of  nonbreeding  seals  can  not  be  determiued  in  the  foregoing  manner,  as  they 

haul  most  irregularly,  but  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  they  are  nearly  as  numerous 

ssthe  other  class.    If  so,  it  would  give  not  far  from  6,000,000  as  the  stated  number 

of  seals  of  all  kinds  which  visited  the  Pribilov  Islands  during  the  season  of  1872. 

It  is  likely  that  these  figures  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  I  do  not  think  it  nec- 
essary myself  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  number  of  seals  in  order  to  decide 
the  question  of  how  many  can  be  taken  each  year  without  iuj  ury  to  the  fishery.  The 
law  that  the  size  of  the  rookeries  varies  directly  as  the  number  of  seals  increases  or 
diminishes  seems  to  me,  after  close  and  repeated  observation,  to  be  correct.  AU  the 
lookeries,  whether  large  or  small,  are  uniform  in  appearance,  alike  compact,  without 
waste  of  space,  and  never  crowded.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  unimportant  to  know 
the  actual  number  of  seals  upon  the  rookeries.  For  any  change  in  the  number  of 
seals,  which  is  the  point  at  issue,  increases  or  decreases  in  size,  and  the  rookeries, 
taken  collectively,  will  show  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Vreeding  seals ;  consequently,  changes  in  the  aggregate  of  pups  born  annually,  upon 
which  the  extent  and  safety  of  the  fisheries  depend,  can  be  observed  accurately 
from  year  to  year  by  following  these  lines  of  survey. 

,  If,  then,  a  plan  or  map  of  each  rookery  be  made  every  year,  showing  accurately 
its  size  and  form  when  at  its  greatest  expansion,  which  is  between  the  10th  and  25th 
of  July,  annually,  a  comparison  of  this  map  will  give  the  relative  number  of  the 
breeding  seals  as  they  increase  or  diminish  from  year  to  year.  I  submit  with  this 
report  maps  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  showing  the  extended  location  of 
breeding  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  upon  them.  These  maps  are  from  surveys 
made  in  July,  1874,  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  myself,  and  a  map  of  each  rookery  on  both 
islands  drawn  from  careful  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  1872,  show  them  now  as 
they  were  in  the  season  of  1874  as  compared  with  that  of  1872.  I  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  enlarged  copies  of  these  latter  maps  be  furnished  to  the  Government 
Agents  in  charge  of  the  islands,  and  that  they  be  required  to  compare  them  each 
year  with  the  respective  rookeries,  and  note  what  change  in  size  and  form,  if  any, 
exists  upon  them.  This,  if  carefully  done,  will  afford  data  after  a  time,  bv  which 
the  seal  fisheries  can  be  regulated  with  comparative  certainty,  so  as  te  produce  the 
greatest  revenue  to  the  Government  without  injury  te  this  valuable  interest.  (Forty- 
lonrth  Congress,  first  session.  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  43,  pp.  4,  5.) 

This  finished  work  of  1872-1874  I  reproduce  in  the  following  maps  of 
the  several  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  add  the  hauling  grounds 
of  St  George  Island  to  the  original  survey  of  1874.  The  smallness  of 
the  rookeries  on  the  latter  island  permits  this  addition  to  these  charts, 
bat  the  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Paul  for  1872-1874  can  not  bo  drawn 
ppon  so  small  a  scale  and  require  a  special  general  map  of  the  entire 
island  itself  to  properly  show  them.  This  map  appears  under  Section 
II  following.  The  hauling  grounds  of  St.  George  are  so  limited  in  area 
that  a  general  map  of  this  island  to  clearly  show  them  would  need  an 
immensely  enlarged  soale.  The  general  position,  however,  of  the 
St  George  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  is  clearly  defined  on  my 
revised  map  of  St.  George  Island  under  the  head  of  Section  II. 

I  pass  to  a  description  in  detail  of  each  rookery  of  the  Pribilov 
Islands,  giving  my  first  published  account  of  them  as  they  appeared  in 
1872-1874,  and  each  original  description  is  then  supplemented  by  my 
Botes  and  surveys  of  last  summer.  The  accompanying  maps  are  so 
tinted  as  to  express  clearly  the  status  of  1872-1874  as  compared  with 
the  condition  of  1890.* 

'This  combination  of  the  work  of  1872-1874  and  1890  upon  one  chart  of  each  rookery 
is  mach  better  and  more  satisfactory  than  to  publish  the  original  survey  by  Itself 
With  a  duplicate  series  of  charts  for  1890. 
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THE  REEF  ROOKERY  (1872-1874). 
[/to  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874.'] 

By  reference,  first,  to  the  general  map,  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
large  breeding  ground,  on  that  grotesquely  shaped  neck  which  ends  in 
the  Keef  Point,  is  directly  contiguous  to  the  village — ^indeed,  it  may  be 
fairly  said  to  be  right  under  the  lee  of  the  houses  on  the  hill.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  rockeries,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
on  every  side  it  is  sharply  and  clearly  exposed  to  our  vision  as  the  cir- 
cuit is  made  in  boats.  A  reach. of  very  beautiful,  drifting  sand  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  between  the  village  hill  and  the  Keef  bluffs 
separates  the  breeding  grounds  proper,  from  the  habitations  of  the 
people.  These  Zoltoi  sands  are,  however,  a  famous  rendezvous  for  the 
holluschickie :  and,  from  them,  during  the  season,  the  natives  make 
regular  drives,  having  only  to  step  out  from  their  houses  in  the  morning 
and  walk  but  a  few  rods  to  find  their  fur-bearing  quarry. 

Passing  over  these  sands  on  our  way  down  to  the  Point,  we  quickly 
come  to  a  basaltic  ridge  or  backbone,  over  which  the  sand  has  been 
rifted  by  the  winds,  and  which  supports  a  rank  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  Elymus  and  other  grasses,  with  beautiful  fiowers.  A  few  hun- 
dred feet  farther  along  our  course,  brings  us  in  full  view,  as  we  look  to 
the  south,  of  one  of  the  most  entrancing  spectacles  which  seals  aSbrd 
to  man.  We  look  down  upon  and  along  a  grand  promenade  ground 
which  slopes  gently  to  the  eastward,  and  trends  southward  away  to 
the  water  from  those  abrupt  clift's  bordering  the  sea  on  the  west,  over 
a  parade  plateau  as  smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  ballroom :  2,000  feet  in 
length,  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in  width,  over  which  multitudes  of  holln- 
schickie  are  filing  in  long  strings,  or  deploying  in  vast  platoons,  hun- 
dreds abreast,  in  an  unceasing  march  and  countermarch !  The  breath 
which  rises  into  the  cold  air  from  a  hundred  thousand  hot  throats 
hangs  like  clouds  of  white  steam  in  the  gray  fog  itself;  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  seal  fog  peculiar  to  the  spot,  while  the  din,  the  roar  aris- 
ing over  all,  defies  our  description. 

We  notice  to  our  right  and  to  our  left,  the  immense  solid  masses  of 
the  breeding  seals  at  Garbotch,  and  those  stretching  and  trending 
around  nearly  a  mile  from  our  feet,  far  around  to  the  Beef  Point  below 
and  opposite  the  parade  ground,  with  here  and  there  a  neutral  passable 
left  open  for  the  holluschickie  to  go  down  and  come  up  from  the  waves. 

The  adaptation  of  this  ground  of  the  Reef  rookery  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  seal  is  perfect.  It  so  lies  that  it  falls  gently  from  its  high 
Zoltoi  Bay  margin  on  the  west  to  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  upon  its  broad 
expanse  not  a  solitary  puddle  of  mud-spotting  is  to  be  seen,  thongh 
everything  is  reeking  with  moisture,  and  the  fog  even  dissolves  into 
rain  as  we  view  the  scene.  Every  trace  of  vegetation  upon  this  parade 
has  been  obliterated.  A  few  tufts  of  grass  capping  the  summits  ofj 
those  rocky  hillocks  indicated  on  the  eastern  and  middle  slope  are  the} 
only  signs  of  botanical  life  which  the  seals  have  suffered  to  remain. 

A  small  rock,  Seevitchie  Kammin,  800  or  900  feet  right  to  the  south- 
ward and  out  at  sea,  is  also  covered  with  the  black  and  yellow  forms 
fur  seals  and  sea  lions.    It  is  environed  by  shoal  reefs,  rough  and  k< 
grown,  which  navigators  prudently  avoid. 

This  rookery  of  the  Reef,  proper,  has  4,016  feet  of  sea  margin 
an  average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  301,000  breeding 
and  their  young.  Garbotch  rookery  has  3,660  feet  of  sea  margin 
an  average  depth  of  100  feet,  making  ground  for  183,000  breeding 
and  their  young,  an  aggregate  for  this  great  Beef  rookery  of  4^ 
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over  the  banling  and  breeding  grounds  of  these  remarkable  islands,  I 
have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  vague  statements  given  to  me  by 
the  natives,  and  one  or  two  of  the  first  American  sealers  on  the  islands. 
The  only  Russian  record  which  touches  ever  so  lightly  upon  the  sub- 
ject '  contains  the  remarkable  statement,  which  is,  in  the  light  of  my 
surveys,  simply  ridiculous  now — that  is,  that  the  number  of  fur  seals  on 
St.  Oeorge  during  the  first  years  of  Eussian  occupation  was  nearly  a« 
great  as  that  on  St.  Paul.  The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  coasts  portrayed  on  the  accompanying  maps  of  those 
islands,  will  satisfy*any  unprejudiced  mind  as  to  the  total  error  of  such 
a  statement.  Why,  a  mere  tithe  only  of  the  multitudes  which  repair 
to  St.  Paul  in  perfect  comfort  over  the  16  to  20  miles  of  splendid  land- 
ing ground  found  thereon,  could  visit  St.  George,  when  all  of  the  coast 
line  fit  for  their  reception  at  this  island  is  a  scant  2^  miles;  bat  for 
that  matter,  there  was,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  and  in  the  beginning 
of  my  investigation,  a  score  of  equally  wild  and  incredible  legends 
afloat  in  regard  to  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  work  must  be  undertaken  de  nai)o,  I  set  about 
it  without  further  delay. 

<'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  frankly  stated,  nothing  to  guide 
us  to  a  fair  or  even  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  the  fur 
seals  on  these  two  islands  prior  to  my  labor. 

MANNEB  OF  OGMPUTINa  THE  NXJMBSB  OF  SEALS. 

^^ After  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  during  three  entire  consecutive 
seasons,  and  a  confirmatory  review  of  it  in  1876, 1  feel  confident  that 
the  following  figures  and  sui*veys  will,  upon  their  own  face,  speak 
authoritatively  as  to  their  truthful  character. 

^^At  the  close  of  my  investigation,  during  the  first  season  of  my  labor 
on  the  grounds,  in  1872,  the  fact  became  evident  that  the  breeding  seals 
obeyed  implicitly  an  imperative  and  instinctive  natural  law  of  distri- 
bution— a  law  recognized  by  each  and  every  fur  seal  upon  the  rookeries, 
prompted  by  a  fine  consciousness  of  necessity  for  its  own  well-being. 
The  breeding  grounds  occupied  by  them  were,  therefore,  invariably 
covered  by  the  seals  in  exact  ratio,  greater  or  less,  as  the  area  upon 
which  they  rested  was  larger  or  smaller.    They  always  covered  the 


^VeDiaminoY:  Zapieskie  ob  Oonalashkenskaho  Otdayla,  2  Tola.,  St.  Petersbarg, 
1842.  This  work  of  Bishop  Innocent  Veniaminov  is  the  only  one  which  the  Kos- 
sians  can  lay  claim  to  as  exhibiting  anything  like  a  history  of  western  Alaska,  or  of 
^ying  a  sketch  of  its  inhabitants  and  resoarces  that  has  the  least  merit  of  tmth  or 
the  faintest  stamp  of  Teliabillty .  Without  it  we  should  be  simply  in  the  dark  as  to 
much  of  what  the  Russians  were  about  during  the  whole  period  of  their  occupation 
and  possession  of  that  country.  He  seryed,  diiefly  as  a  priest  and  missionary,  for 
twenty-flye  years,  ft'om  1814  to  1839,  at  Unalaska,  haying  the  seal  islands  in  his 

garish,  and  was  made  bishop  of  all  Alaska.  He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Russia,  where 
e  became  the  primate  of  the  national  church,  ranking  second  to  no  man  in  the 
Empire,  saye  the  Czar.  He  must  haye  been  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  Judg- 
ing from  the  following  description  of  him,  noted  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  met 
him  at  Sitka  in  1842,  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Russia:  "His  appearance, 
to  which  I  haye  already  alluded,  impresses  a  stranger  with  something  of  awe,  while 
in  further  intercourse,  the  gentleness  which  characterizes  his  eyery  word  and  deed 
insensibly  molds  reyerence  into  loye ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments are  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  exalted  station.  With  all  this,  the  bishop  is 
sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  disdain  anything  like  cant.  His  oonyersation,  on 
the  contrary,  teems  with  amusement  and  instruction,  and  his  company  is  much 
prized  by  all  who  haye  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance."  Such  is  the  portrait  drawn 
of  him  by  a  goyemor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  At  the  adyanoad  aee  of  93 
yrears  this  mudi  beloyed  and  esteemed  prelate  died,  in  Moscow,  April  22, 1879. 
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gToand  evenly,  never  crowding  in  at  one  place  here  to  scatter  oat  there. 
The  seals  lie  jnst  as  thickly  together  where  the  rookery  is  boandiess 
in  its  eligible  area  to  their  rear  and  anoccupied  by  them,  as  they  do 
in  the  httle  strips  which  are  abruptly  cut  off  and  narrowed  by  rocky 
walls  behind.  For  instance,  on  a  narrow  rod  of  ground  under  the  face 
of  bluffs  which  hem  it  back  as  land  from  the  sea  there  are  just  as  many 
seals,  no  more  and  no  less,  as  will  be  found  on  any  other  rod  of  rookery 
ground  throughout  the  whole  list,  great  and  small ;  always  exactly  so 
many  sealSj  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  to  a  given  area  of  breeding 
ground.  There  are  just  as  many  cows,  bulls,  and  pups  on  a  square  rod 
at  Nah  Speel,  near  the  village,  where,  in  1874,  all  told,  there  were  only 
7,000  or  8,000,  as  there  are  on  any  square  rod  at  Northeast  Point, 
where  a  million  of  them  congregate. 

^<This  fact  being  determined,  it  is  evident  that  just  in  proportion  as 
the  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  ontliese  islands  expand  or  contract  in 
area  from  their  present  dimensions  the  seals  will  increase  or  diminish  in 
number. 

^^My  discovery,  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1872,  of  this  law  of  dis- 
tribution, gave  me  at  once  the  clue  I  was  searching  for  in  order  to  take 
steps  by  which  I  could  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  entire 
number  of  seals  herding  on  the  island. 

<'I  noticed,  and  time  has  confirmed  my  observation,  that  the  period  for 
taking  these  boundaries  of  the  rookeries  so  as  to  show  this  exact  margin 
of  expansion  at  the  week  of  its  greatest  volume,  or  when  they  are  as 
full  as  they  are  to  be  for  the  season,  is  between  the  10th  and  20th  of 
July  of  every  year — not  a  day  earlier,  and  not  many  days  later.  After 
the  20th  of  July  the  regular  system  of  compact,  even  organization 
breaks  up.  The  seals  then  scatter  out  in  pods  or  clusters,  the  pups 
leading  the  way,  straying  far  back — the  same  number  instantly  covering 
twice  and  thrice  as  much  ground  as  they  did  the  day  or  week  before, 
when  they  lay  in  solid  masses  and  were  marshaled  on  the  rookery 
ground  proper. 

^'There  is  no  more  difQculty  in  surveying  these  seal  margins  during 
this  week  or  ten  days  in  July  than  there  is  in  drawing  sights  along  and 
around  the  curbs  of  a  stone  fence  surrounding  a  field.  The  breeding 
seals  remain  perfectly  quiet  under  your  eyes  all  over  the  rookery,  and 
almost  within  your  touch,  everywhere  on  the  outside  of  their  territory 
that  you  may  stand  or  walk.  The  margins  of  massed  life,  as  I  have 
indicated  on  the  topographical  surveys  of  these  breeding  grounds  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  are  as  clean  cut  and  as  well  defined  against 
the  soil  and  vegetation  as  is  the  shading  on  my  maps.  There  is  not  the 
least  difiSculty  in  making  the  surveys,  and  in  making  them  correctly. 

^^Now,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  superficial  area  of  these  breeding 
grounds,  the  way  is  clearly  open  to  a  very  interesting  calculation  as  to 
the  number  of  far  seals  upon  them.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  when 
I  enter  upon  this  discussion  that  I  can  not  claim  perfect  accuracy:  ^t, 
as  shadowing  my  plan  of  thought  and  method  of  computation,  1  propose 
to  present  every  step  in  the  processes  which  have  guided  me  to  the 
result. 

ROOKERY  SPACE  OOOUPIED  BY  SIN0LE  SEALS. 

"  When  the  adult  males  and  females,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  latter  to 
every  one  of  the  former,  have  arrived  ux)on  the  rookery,  I  think  an  area 
a  little  less  than  2  feet  square  for  each  female  may  be  considered  as  the 
superficial  space  required  by  eaeh  animal  with  regard  to  its  size  and  m 
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over  the  banling  and  breeding  grounds  of  these  i^  ,-■  ^J^  ^®  ^V^^^. 
have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  vague  stp*  ^;,v>/^// «P«^«  ao'ux)ie9 
the  natives,  and  one  or  two  of  the  first  Aro**  ;  -  >";  >,'^  days  or  a  weeK 
The  only  Russian  record  which  touches  .  f^^'^^  ^  J^^^  .  T  ' 
ject »  contains  the  remarkable  stati-  ->^/f  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^"^  ,<1^^: 

surveys,  simply  ridiculous  now  v  j^iS^r  ^^,^^  *^^.  -^^^^  ^^^?*^ 

St.  G^rge  during  the  first  ^A^^^lf  causmgth^^answn 

great  as  that  on  St.  Paul.   '      '       ^^:j^^:!^ 

cal  character  of  the  coaP  .  P^;/^'^^  \^^^^  "^^^  ^' 

islands,  will  satisfy-ar  . -;>^'%i>  than  15,000  males;  and  in  a 

a  statement.    Whv      _  ^^'^f^i^^^^^  ^'\^  ^^^  ^?''  **'^°!i 

to  St.  Paul  in  per^-  .  -^  :^<4iiS^^  ^^'^^  '??^''  ^^'^^^^  %^,^ 
ing  ground  four     -.^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  prertoiwZy  to  t/^ 

line  fit  for  th     <^?'-^'f '^/Af'^''  ,        -ia      -.o  <.   ^^i. 

that  matter      /r-'^/  '' '    ,„d  tb^^  ^ ""^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^!  P®^  ^^^  ^^  **f  ^.^^'^^ 

of  mv  in'      >'f/"^%S-/^/^^r/i0^8  last  season  and  come  up  on  to  these 

afloat  in        ^'^Hlf^  <f/^  ^^^ii^for  the  first  time  during  this  season— as  two- 

tKi        ^f^'f^'f^'fS^e  bear  no  young.    The  males,  being  treble 

it  wU;'        ,ii'^^J^''!tb^^^  ^^^^  «^  ^^®  females,  require  about  four  feet 

«  ^        /J^^r/^'^V*^  V  *i'"^  ®**™®  rookery  ground :  but,  as  they  are  less 

us  t         '^^I'^'^tl^eif '^^tbe  Dumber  of  the  females,  much  less  in  fact,  they 

OA^  *,J^  ^Afte^^^Kiv  oue  eighth  of  the  space  over  the  breeding  ground, 

mu  K^^P{^Bm  the  supposed  100,000.    This  surplus  area  of  the 

l^er^^S^b^^'^^tbm  balanced  and  equalized  by  the  15,000  or  20,000 

ir^^/ij/i/^x^flles  which  come  on  to  this  ground  for  the  first  time  to 

0^^^r^^^l^  They  come:  rest  a  few  days  or  a  week  and  retire, 

^•^^  ^^ung  to  show  their  presence  on  the  ground. 

S^n0  "^ing  l>^^s  average  10  feet  apart  by  7  feet  on  the  rookery 

'^tfh^  ^S^eaoh  a  space  therefore  of  about  70  square  feet  for  an  aver- 

gro^^^jiy  of  15  cows,  15  pups,  and  5  virgin  females,  or  35  animals  for 

^  ^nfeet-^^  square  feet  for  each  seal,  big  or  little.    The  virgin  females 

the  ^^  j^y  out  long  and  the  cows  come  and  go  at  intervals,  never  all 

^^'^%n  this  ground  at  one  time,  as  the  bull  has  plenty  of  room  in  his 

^acfo^  70  square  feet  for  himself  and  harem. 

^P^^l^jng  all  these  points  into  consideration,  and  they  are  features  of 

fycU  i  Q^^te  safely  calculate  upon  an  average  of  2  square  feet  to  every 

^(fnalf  bi^  or  little^  on  the  breeding  grounds  as  the  initial  point  upon 

^hich  to  base  an  intelligent  computation  of  the  entire  number  of  seals 

l^efore  us.    Without  following  this  system  of  enumeration,  a  person 

may  look  over  these  swarming  myriads  between  Southwest  Point  and 

Kovastoshnah,  guessing  vaguely  and  wildly  at  any  figure  from  1,000,000 

up  to  10,000,000  or  12,000,000,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly.    How  few 

people  know  what  a  million  really  is !  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  a  million, 

but  it  is  a  tedious  task  to  count  it  ofT,  and  makes  one's  statements  as 

to   'millions^  decidedly  more  conservative  after  the  labor  has  been 

accomplished." 

[Transcript  from  the  author's  field  notes  of  1874.] 

Nau  Speelkie,  SL  Paul  Island,  July  12, 

I  am  satisfied  to-day  that  the  pnpo  are  the  sure  guide  to  the  whole  number  of 
seals  on  the  rookeries.    The  mother  seals  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  while  the 

Sups  never  leave  the  spot  upon  which  they  are  dropped^  more  than  a  few  feet  in  any 
irection  until  the  ratting  season  ends;  then  they  are  allowed,  with  their  motheiS; 
by  the  old  bulls  to  scatter  over  all  the  ground  they  want  to.  At  this  date  the  com- 
pact system  of  organization  and  massing  on  the  breeding  grounds  is  solidly  main- 
tained by  the  bul&;  it  is  not  relaxed  in  the  least  until  on  and  after  July  20. 
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This  study  of  the  breeding  seals  was  made  from  the  summit  of  a  low 

luff  which  rose  perpendicAilarly  ba<;k  of  and  overhung  these  seals  as 

picted,  and  several  thousand  more  on  either  side  right  and  left,  and 

ond  them  down  to  the  sea.    The  portions  of  the  bodies  of  those  seals 

b  lay  inside  of  the  lines  of  this  square,  are  not  indicated;  they 

T  to  the  adjoining  harems. 


ORTGHfAL  FIELD  DIAGRAM. 

DiafEram  of  a  section  of  "  Kali  Speel"  breeding  ground,  showing  the  relative  area  and  namberR  of 
fiir  seals  thereon  as  they  appear  massed  uniformly  all  over  the  entire  breeding  area  of  the  Pribilov 
Islands  between  July  10  and  20,  at  the  height  of  the  breeding  or  rutting  season. 

Scale  one-half  inch  to  the  foot,  showing  exactly  100  square  foet  of  superficial  area,  on  which  18  breed- 
ing females  (primiparee,  C,  multipares,  D) ;  4  virgin  females  (unbiles,  B) ;  24  nowly  bom  pups  (E),  and 
lold  bull  or  sea  catch  <A),  laid  under  ray  eye  July  12, 1874,  showing  the  presence  of  47  seals,  big  and 
little  on  this  area,  not  at  all  uncomfortably  crowded.  The  number  of  pupa  to  the  superficial  area  of  the 
breeding  ground,  between  July  10  and  20,  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  correct  calculation  of  the  number  of 
mothers,  since  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  ono-half^  generally  only  one- third,  of  the  mothers  are  present 
at  any  one  time.  Six  mothers  are  apparently  absent  in  the  above  diagram ;  but  they  really  never  are 
all  on  this  ground  at  any  one  time;  more  here  to  day  than  usual. 


SECTION  I. 


THE  ROOKERIES  OR  BREEDING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL  ON  THE 
PRIBILOV  ISLANDS  OF  ALASKA;  THEIR  AREA  AND  CONDITION  IN 
1872-1874  AND  1890. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE    PUR    SEAL  AND    ITS   EXTER- 

MINATION  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC. 

PKCULIABITIBS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Our  first  thoaght  in  studying  the  distribution  of  the  fiir  seals  throngh- 
oat  the  high  seas  of  the  eart^  is  one  of  wonder.  While  they  have  been 
so  widely  spread  over  the  Antarctic  regions,  yet,  as  we  pass  the  equa- 
tor going  north,  we  find  in  the  Atlantic  above  the  tropics  nothing  that 
resembles  them.  Their  landed  habitat  in  the  l^orth  Pacific  is  virtually 
confined  to  four  islands  in  Bering  Sea — St.  Paul  and  St.  George — of  the 
Pribilov  group,  and  Bering  and  Copper  of  the  Commander  Islands. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  abundant  reason,  owing  to  the 
constitution  and  the  habit  of  CallorhinuSj  for  this  remarkable  restric- 
tion in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  compared  with  its  expansion  to  the 
south.  It  is,  however,  very  singular,  even  in  the  light  of  all  we  know, 
that  right  on  the  equator  itself  a  trifle  to  the  southward  of  it,  viz,  on 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  fur  seais  are  still  found  where  they  were  first 
found  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  remarkable  discrepancy  which  we  have  alluded  to,  may  be  better 
understood  when  we  consider  that  t^^ese  animals  require  certain  condi- 
tions of  landing,  breeding  ground,  and  climate,  all  combined,  for  their 
perfect  life  and  reproduction.  In  the  North  Atlantic  no  suitable  ground 
for  their  reception  exists  or  ever  did  exist;  and  really  nothing  in  the 
North  Pacific,  beyond  what  we  have  designated  in  Bering  Sea,  will 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  fur  seal.  When  we  look  over  the  Ant- 
arctic waters  we  are  surprised  at  what  might  have  been  done,  and  should 
have  been  done,  in  those  southern  waters.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
finest  seal-breeding  grounds  on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  the 
beautiful  reaches  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  great  extent  of  Desola- 
tion Island,  together  with  the  whole  host  of  smaller  islets,  where  these 
animals  abounded  in  almost  countless  numbers  when  first  discovered 
(and  should  abound  to-day,  millions  upon  millions  of  them),  have 
been,  through  nearly  a  century,  the  scenes  of  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
directed  by  most  unscrupulous  and  most  energetic  men.  It  seems  well- 
nigh  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a  large  fleet,  numbering  more  than  sixty  sail,  and  carrying  thou- 
sands of  active  men,  traversed  this  coast  and  circumnavigated  every 
island  and  islet,  annually  slaughtering  right  and  left  wherever  the  seal 
life  was  found.  Ships  were  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  fresh, 
air-dried,  and  salted  skins,  and  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  marts  of 
the  world,  bringing  mere  nominal  prices — ^the  markets  glutted,  but  the 
butchery  never  stopping. 

I  will  pass  in  brief  review  the  seal  grounds  of  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere, taking  at  the  outset  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Galapagos  Islands  come  first  to  our  notice. 
326 
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This  scattered  group  of  small  rocks  and  Islets,  uninhabited  and  entirely 
arid,  was  fifty  years  ago  resorted  to  by  a  very  considerable  number  of 
these  animals,  Arctocephalus  australiSy  together  with  many  sea  lions, 
Otaria  hooJceri.  Great  numbers  were  then  taken  by  those  sealers,  who 
found  to  their  sorrow,  when  the  skins  were  inspected,  that  they  were  thin- 
farred  and  worthless.    A  few  survivors,  however,  remain  to  this  day. 

Along  and  ofi'  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  are  the  St.  Felix,  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  Masafuera  islands,  the  latter  place  being  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  rookeries  known  to  southern  sealers.  The  west  coast  of 
Patagonia  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego  was  in  those  early 
days  of  seal  hunting,  and  is  to-day,  the  finest  connected  range  of  seal- 
rookery  ground  in  tbe  south.  Here  was  annually  made  the  concen- 
trated attack  of  that  sealing  fleet  above  referred  to ;  and  one  can  readily 
understand  how  thorough  must  have  been  its  labor,  as  he  studies  the 
great  extent  and  deep  indentation  of  this  coast,  its  thousand  and  one 
islands  and  inlets,  and  when  he  knows  to-day  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
bunch  of  fur  seals  known  to  exist  there.  The  Falkland  Islands,  just 
abreast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  were  also  celebrated  and  a  favorite 
resort,  not  only  of  the  sealers,  but  for  the  whale  fleets  of  the  world. 
They  are  recorded,  in  the  brief  mention  made  by  the  best  authority,  as 
fairly  swarming  with  fur  seals  when  they  were  opened  up  by  Captain 
Cook.  There  are  to-day,  in  the  place  pf  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  once  existed,  an  insignificant  number,  taken  notice  of  only  now 
and  then. 

The  Georgia  Islands  and  the  Sandwich  group,  all  a  succession  of 
rocky  islands  and  reefs  awash — the  South  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  the 
Auckland  group,  Campbell  Island,  Emerald  Island,  and  a  few  islets 
lying  just  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand — have  all  been  places  of 
lively  and  continued  butchery,  the  fur  seals  ranging  in  desperation 
from  one  of  those  places  to  the  other  as  the  seasons  progressed  and 
the  merciless  search  and  slaughter  continued.  These  pinnipeds,  how- 
ever, never  went  to  the  southward  of  62  degrees  south  latitude. 

In  considering  these  regions  of  the  Antarctic  I  must  not  forget  also 
to  mention  that  the  fur  seal  was  in  early  times  up  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  here  and  there,  in  little  rookeries,  as  far  north  as  Cape 
St.  Eoque;  but  the  number  was  unimportant  when  brought  into  con- 
trast with  that  belonging  to  those  localities  which  we  have  designated. 
A  small  cliff-bound  rookery  to-day  exists  at  Cape  Oorrientes.  This  is 
owned  and  farmed  out  by  Argentina,  and  we  are  informed  that  in  spite 
of  all  their  care  and  attention  they  have  neither  increased  nor  have 
they  diminished  from  their  original  insignificance.  From  these  rook- 
eries only  6,000  to  10,000  were  and  are  annually  taken.  Another  small 
preserve  on  the  Lobos  islets,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate,  is  also 
protected  and  leased  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  and  from  12,000 
to  15,000  skins  are  annually  taken  there. 

When  we  look  at  our  northern  Atlantic  waters,  we  speedily  recognize 
the  fact  that  between  North  America  and  Europe,  across  the  Atlantic 
and  into  the  Arctic,  there  is  not  a  single  island,  or  islet,  or  stretch  of 
coast  on  which  the  fur  seal  could  successfully  struggle  for  existence; 
therefore  it  has  never  been  found  there.  It  appears  as  if  our  fur  seals 
had  originally  passed  to  Bering  Sea  from  the  parent  stock  of  the  Pata- 
gonia region,  up  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  a  few  tarrying 
at  the  dry  and  heated  Galapagos  Islands,  the  rest  speeding  on  to  the 
northward,  disturbed  by  the  clear  skies  and  sandy  beaches  of  the  Mex- 
ican Coast,  on  and  up  to  the  great  fish- spawning  shores  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Bering  Sea.  There,  on  the  Pribilov  group  and  the  bluffy 
Oommander  Islands,  they  found  that  union  of  cool  water^  vreill-^^Xft^ 
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landing,  and  moist,  ^oggy  air  which  they  had  missed  since  they  left  the 
storm-beaten  coasts  far  below. 

In  the  Antarctic  waters  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  seals  were  found 
at  Tristan  da  Acunha,  principally  on  Little  Nightingale  Island;  the 
Grozets  gronp,  all  small  rocks,  as  it  were,  over  which  violent  storms 
feirly  swept:  then  we  observe  the  great  rookeries  of  Prince  Edward's 
Group  and  Desolation  Island — where  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
oriental  fui  seals  congregated — ^thence  over  to  a  small  and  insignificant 
islet  known  as  the  Boysd  Company,  sonth  of  Good  Hope.  This  list 
includes  bXL  the  known  resting  places  of  the  fur  seal  in  those  waters. 

In  the  North  Pacific,  during  prehistoric  times,  a  legend  from  Spanish 
authority  states  that  fur  seals  were  numerous  or  abundant  on  the  Santa 
Barbara  and  Guadaloupe  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Oalifomia  and  the 
peninsula  to  the  southward.  A  few  were  annually  taken  from  these 
islands  up  to  1835,  and  irregularly  found  there  until  1874,  an  interreg- 
num of  some  ten  years :  and,  a  few  hundred  skins  were  taken  from  there 
in  1885.  None  have  been  secured  since.  Also,  frir  seals  were  wont  to 
sport  and  rest  on  those  celebrated  rocks  off  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
known  as  the  Farralones;  but,  no  tradition  locates  a  seal  rookery  any- 
where else  on  the  northwest  coast,  or  anywhere  else  in  all  Alaska  and 
its  islands,  save  the  Pribilov  group :  while  across  and  down  the  Asiatic 
coast,  only  the  Commander  Islands  and  a  little  rocky  islet  known  as 
B;obbens  Beef  (right  under  the  lee  of  Sakhalen  Island,  Okotsk  Sea) 
are  known  as  tne  resort  of  this  animal.  The  crafty  savages  of  that 
entire  region,  the  hairy  Aino,  and  the  Japanese  themselves  have 
searched  in  vain  during  the  last  hundred  years  for  other  ground  fre- 
quented by  these  fur  seiekls. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  it  not  natural,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  immense  area  and  the  exceedingly  favored  conditions 
of  climate  and  ground  frequented  by  the  frir  seals  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  to  say  that  their  number  must  have  been  infinitely  greater  as 
they  were  first  apprehended,  surpassing  all  adequate  description,  when 
compared  to  those  which  we  did  regard  as  the  marvel  and  wonder  of 
our  age — ^the  breeding  rookeries  of  the  Pribilov  group  f 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  work  of  extermination  in  the  Antarctic 
and  sensdess  destruction  should  have  progressed,  as  it  has,  to  the  very 
verge  of  total  extinction,  ere  anyone  was  qualified  to  take  note  of  and 
record  the  wonderful  life  thus  eliminated.  The  Falkland  Islands  and 
the  Shetlands  at  least  might  have  been  placed  under  the  same  restric- 
tions and  wholesome  direction  which  the  Russians  established  in  the 
north  seas,  the  benefits  of  which  accrue  to  us  until  now,  and  wiU  forever, 
if  the  evils  now  rampant  are  at  once  remedied.  Certainly  it  is  surprising 
that  the  business  thought,  the  hardheaded  sense,  of  those  early  English 
navigators  should  not  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Bussian  Promy- 
shleniks,  who  were  renowned  as  the  most  unscrupulous  and  the  greediest 
of  gain  getters. 

The  j^tarctic  islands  offered  natural  advantages  of  protection  by 
land  far  superior  to  those  found  on  the  Pribilov  or  Commander  groups. 
They  had  harbors  and  they  laid  outside  of  the  track  of  commerce: 
advantages  which  are  not  all  shared  by  our  islands.  At  Desolation 
Island  perhaps  the  difficulties  were  insuperable  on  account  of  the  great 
extent  of  coast,  which  is  practically  inaccessible  to  man  and  nearly  so 
to  the  seals;  but  the  South  Shetlands  might  have  been  farmed  out  by 
the  British  Government  at  a  trifling  outlay  and  with  exceedingly  good 
results,  for  millions  ux)on  millions  of  the  fur  seals  could  rest  there  to-day, 
as  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  be  there  to-morrow,  as  our  seals 
do  and  are  in  Bering  Sea.    But  the  work  is  done.    There  is  nothing 
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position  with  the  village,  causes  me  to  extend  the  lines  of  my  survey  of 
it,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  site  of  the  town,  the  killing  grounds,  the 
salt  houses,  and  contiguous  territory.  It  illustrates  a  remarkable 
paradox. 

The  natives  say  that  when  the  village  was  first  established  here,  it 
was  placed  under  the  southern  8lox>e  of  the  Black  Bluffs,  near  East 
Landing,  in  1817 ;  but  the  need  of  utilizing  a  good  landing  in  the  village 
cove  finaJly  became  so  urgent  that,  in  spite  of  the  present  village  site 
being  then  a  large  hauling  ground  for  seals,  with  Nah  Speel  rookery  in 
the  foreground,  the  town  was  moved  over  and  the  seals  driven  off  in 
1824.  ^is  caused  quite  an  exodus  of  breeding  seals  from  Nah  Speel, 
which  established  themselves  then  for  the  first  time  on  the  lagoon  sea 
wall,  across  the  cove.  Prior  to  this  date  no  fur  seals  had  ever  hauled 
there  to  breed. 

The  little  rookery  of  Kah  Speel  has  been  gradually  dwindling  away 
since  1884;  in  1886  only  a  few  harems  remained :  and  they  disappeared, 
altogether  in  1887. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Lagoon  rookery,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented on  the  accompanying  map,  is  unnecessary,  since  the  eye  at  once 
grasi>8  a  simple  extension  of  1,500  feet  of  ragged  sea  margin  and  an 
irregular  scattered  massing,  which  is  best  expressed  by  allowing  12  feet 
of  solid  massing  for  the  average  depth.  That  gives  ground  for  9,000 
seals — ^bnlls,  cows,  and  pups — July  12, 1890.  *  The  survey  of  1872  gave 
a  total  here  of  37,000  bulls,  cows,  and  pups. 

LUKANNON  AND  KEETAVIE  ROOKERIES  (1872-1874). 
ITheir  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874,2 

The  next  rookeries  in  order  can  be  found  at  Lukannon  and  Keetavie. 
Here  is  a  joint  blending  of  two  large  breeding  grounds,  their  continu- 
ity broken  by  a  short  reach  of  sea  wall  right  under  and  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  Lukannon  Hill.  The  appearance  of  these  rookeries  is  like  all 
the  others,  peculiar  to  themselves.  There  is  a  rounded  swelling  hill  at 
the  foot  of  Lukannon  Bay,  which  rises  perhaps  160  or  170  feet  from  the 
sea,  abruptly  at  the  point,  but  swelling  out  gently  up  from  the  sand 
dunes  in  Lukannon  Bay  to  its  summit  at  the  northwest  and  south. 
The  great  rookery  rests  ux>on  the  northern  slope.  Here  is  a  beautiful 
adaptation  of  the  finest  drainage,  with  a  profusion  of  those  rocky  nod- 
ules scattered  everywhere  over  it,  ux>on  which  the  female  seals  so 
delight  in  resting. 

Standing  on  the  bald  summit  of  Lukannon  Hill,  we  can  turn  to  the 
south  and  look  over  Keetavie  Point,  where  another  large  aggregate  of 
breeding  seals  comes  under  our  eye.  The  hill  falls  away  into  a  series 
of  faintly  terraced  tables,  which  drop  down  to  a  flat  that  again  abruptly 
descends  to  the  sea  at  Keetavie  Point.  Between  us  and  the  Keetavie 
rookery,  is  the  parade  ground  of  Lukannon,  a  sight  almost  as  grand  as 
is  that  on  the  Beef,  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  portray.  The 
sand  dunes  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  are  covered  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant grass,  abruptly  emarginated  by  the  sharp  abrasion  of  the  haul- 
ing seals.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  on  the  general  map.  Keetavie 
Point  is  a  solid  basaltic  shelf.  Lukannon  ]£ll,  the  summit  of  it,  is 
composed  of  volcanic  tufa  and  cement,  with  irregular  cubes  and  frag- 
ments of  pure  basalt  scattered  all  over  its  flipper- worn  slopes.  Lukan- 
non proper  has  2,270  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150 
feet,  making  ground  for  170,000  breeding  seals  and  their  young.  Kee- 
tavie rookery  has  2,200  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  an  average  depth  of 
150  feet,  making  ground  for  165,000  broiling  seals  and  theur  youn^^^ 
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whole  aggregate  of  3*35,000  breeding  seals  and  their  yoang.  This  is  the 
point,  where,  down  along  the  flat  shoals  of  Lnkannon  Bay,  the  sand 
dunes  are  most  characteristic,  as  they  rise  in  their  wind-whirled  forms 
just  above  the  surf  wash.  This  also  is  where  the  natives  come  from  the 
village  during  the  early  mornings  of  the  season  for  driving,  to  get  any 
number  of  holluschickie. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  glancing  from  the  summit  of  this  great  rook- 
ery hill  up  to  the  north,  over  that  low  reach  of  the  coast  to  Tonkie 
Mees,  where  the  waves  seem  to  roll  in  with  crests  that  rise  in  unbroken 
ridges  for  a  mile  in  length  each  ere  they  break  so  grandly  and  uniformly 
on  the  beach.  In  these  rollers  the  holluschickie  are  playing  like  sea 
birds,  seeming  to  sport  the  most  joyously  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
heavy  billow  breaks  and  falls  upon  them. 

LUKANNON  AND  KEETAVIE  ROOKERIES  (1890). 
ITheir  condition  and  appearance  July,  1890,"] 

The  unusually  heavy  loss  sustained  by  Keetavie  rookery,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  the  holluschickie,  or  killable  young  male  seals,  where  they 
trooped  in  platoons  of  tens  of  thousands  in  1872-1874  upon  the  Lukan- 
non  parade  ground,  made  the  view  from  Lukannon  Hill  an  exceedingly 
sad  one  at  any  time  last  summer.  Grass  is  growing  thickly  down  to 
the  very  water's  edge  over  the  parade  grounds  of  1872-1874,  and  creep- 
ing into  the  rookery  grounds  also.  This  grass  which  springs  up  over 
an  abandoned  seal  parade  is  quite  different  in  fiber  and  color  from  that 
which  has  never  been  disturbed  and  destroyed  by  the  seals.  It  is 
quickly  noted  and  marked  as  ^^seal  grass,"  since  it  grows  closer  and 
thicker  and  softer  than  all  surrounding  grasses.^  There  is  no  contra- 
diction possible  of  its  silent  though  eloquent  testimony  of  the  hour:  of 
the  absence  of  those  swarming  herds  which  so  impressed  me  in  1872- 
1874,  as  they  restlessly  swept  hither  and  thither  over  these  grassy 
grounds  and  deserted  fields  of  1890. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  area  and  position  of  the  breeding  seals  on 
Lukannon  and  Keetavie  rookeries  July  10, 1890,  gives  the  following 
figures: 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Lukannon  rookery  July  10, 1890, 

[Sea  margin  of  Lakannon  rookery  boginniog  at  6  and  ending  at  D.] 

Square  feet. 

1,550  feet  sea  margin  between  G  and  F,  with  70  feet  average  depth,  massed. .  108, 050 

350  feet  sea  margin  between  F  and  E,  with  80  feet  average  depth,  massed. ..     27, 000 

1,100  feet  sea  margin  from  £  to  D,  too  scattered  and  tnin  tor  an  average 

depth 10,000 

Total  square  feet 145,050 

making  ground  for  72,525  seals — ^bulls,  eows,  and  pups — ^against  a  total 
here  in  1872-1874  of  171,000,  a  loss  since  then  of  65  per  cent 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Keef^ivie  rookery  July  10, 1890, 

[Sea  margin  beginning  at  A  and  ending  at  D.] 

Square  feet. 

700  feet  sea  margin  between  A  and  B,  with  30  feet  average  depth,  massed 21, 000 

1,000  feet  sea  margin  between  C  and  D,  with  35  feet  average  depth,  massed..  35, 000 

Total  square  feet 56,000 

>  Glyceria  angustala:  It  is  as  conspicuous  as  a  band  of  yellow  emarginating  that 
green  ground  of  the  indigenous  growth  of  grasses  and  flora,  where  the  seals  have 
never  been  for  a  long,  long  time. 
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making  ground  for  28,000  seals — bulls,  cows,  aud  pups — against  a  total 
of  165,000  in  1872-1874,  a  loss  of  137,000  seals, or  85  percent,  since  then. 

This  rookery  is  one  of  the  worst  wrecks  in  the  general  diminution — 
it  is  the  worst,  havmg  suffered  a  greater  loss  than  uny  other  on  St 
Paul,  or  St.  George,  for  that  matter. 

On  Lukannon  this  last  summer,  while  there  were  two-fifths  as  many 
cows  as  in  1872,  yet  the  bulls  did  not  average  more  than  one-fifteenth 
of  the  number  they  showed  in  1872.  On  Keetavie  it  was  no  better;  if 
anything  a  shade  worse^  no  young  bulls  anywhere  offering  service  or 
attempting  to  land.  This  undue  proportion  of  the  sexes  and  the  gen- 
eral apathy  and  advanced  age  of  the  breeding  bulls,  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  rookeries  to-day,  as  we  view  them  on  the  Pribilov  Islands. 
Here  and  there,  at  wide  intervals,  we  observe  an  alert,  virile  bull,  v;hile 
its  companions  all  around  are  stretched  out  in  somnolence  or  regard- 
ing the  incoming  cows  with  positive  indifference.  In  1872  it  was  just 
the  opposite.    I  made  then  the  following  note: 

Between  the  12th  and  14th  of  June  the  first  of  the  cow  seals,  as  a  rule,  come  up 
from  the  sea;  then  the  long  afi^ony  of  the  waiting  hnlls  is  over,  and  they  signalize  it 
by  a  period  of  universal,  spasmodic,  desperate  fighting  among  themselves.  Though 
they  nave  quarreled  all  the  time  from  the  moment  they  first  landed  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  season — in  August — yet  that  fighting  which  takes  place 
at  this  date  is  the  bloodiest  and  most  vindictive  known  to  the  seal.  I  presume  that 
the  heaviest  percentage  of  mutilation  and  death  among  the  old  males  from  these 
brawls  occur  in  this  week  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  females. 

A  strong  contrast  now  between  the  males  and  females  looms  up,  both  in  size  and 
shape,  that  is  heightened  by  the  air  of  exceeding  peace  and  dove-like  amiability 
which  the  latter  class  exhibit,  in  contradistinction  io  the  ferocity  and  saturnine 
behavior  of  the  former. 

TOLSTOI  ROOKERY,  1872-1874. 
[Its  condition  and  appearance  Julyy  1874.'] 

Directly  to  th?  west  from  Lukannon,  up  along  and  around  the  head 
of  the  Lagoon,  is  that  seal-path  road  over  which  the  natives  bring  the 
holluschickie  from  Tolstoi.  We  follow  this  and  take  up  our  position 
on  several  lofty  grass-grown  dunes,  close  to  and  overlooking  another 
rookery  of  great  size;  this  is  Tolstoi. 

We  have  here  the  largest  hill  slope  of  breeding  seals  on  either  island 
peculiarly  massed  on  the  abruptly  sloping  flanks  of  Tolstoi  Ridge,  as 
it  falls  to  the  sands  of  English  Bay  and  ends  suddenly  in  the  precipi- 
tous termination  of  its  own  name,  Tolstoi  Point.  Here  the  seals  are 
in  some  places  crowded  up  to  the  enormous  depth  of  50()  measured 
feet,  from  the  sea  margin  of  the  rookery  to  its  outer  boundary  and 
limitation^  and,  when  viewed  as  I  viewed  it  in  July,  taking  the  angles 
and  lines  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch  map,  I  considered  it,  with 
the  bluff  terminating  it  at  the  south  and  its  bold  sweep,  which  ends 
on  the  sands  of  English  Bay,  to  be  the  most  picturesque,  though  it  is 
not  the  most  impressive,  rookery  on  the  island;  especially  so  when  that 
parade  ground,  lying  just  back  and  over  the  point  and  upon  its  table 
rock  surface,  is  reached  by  the  climbing  seals  under  your  eyes. 

If  the  observer  will  glance  at  the  map,  he  will  see  that  the  parade 
ground  in  question  lies  directly  back,  over,  and  about  150  feet  above  the 
breeding  seals  immediately  under  it.  The  sand  dune  tracts,  which 
border  the  great  body  of  the  rookery,  seem  to  check  the  holluschickie 
froh^  hauling  to  the  rear:  for  sand  drifts  here,  in  a  locality  so  high  and 
exxHised  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  with  more  rapidity  and  conse- 
quently more  disagreeable  energy  to  the  seals  than  anywhere  else  on 
ttke  island. 
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A  comical  feature  of  this  rookery  is  the  appearance  of  blae  foxes  in 
those  chinks  under  the  parade  ground  and  interstices  of  the  cliffs. 
Their  melancholy  barking  and  short  yelps  of  astonishment  as  we  walk 
about,  contrast  qiiite  sensibly  with  the  utter  indifference  of  the  seaJs 
to  our  presence. 

From  Tolstoi,  at  this  point,  sweeping  around  3  miles  to  Zapadnie,  is 
the  broad  sand  reach  of  English  Bay,  upon  which,  and  back  over  its 
gently  rising  flats,  are  the  great  hauling  grounds  of  the  holluschickie, 
which  I  have  indicated  on  the  general  map,  and  to  which  I  made  refer- 
ence m  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter.  Looking  at  the  myriads 
of  bachelor  seals  spread  out  in  their  restless  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  upon  this  ground,  one  feels  the  utter  impotency  of  verbal 
description  and  reluctantly  shuts  his  note  and  sketch  books  to  gaze 
upon  it  with  renewed  fascination  and  perfect  helplessness. 

Tolstoi  rookery  has  attained,  I  think,  its  utmost  limit  of  expansion. 
The  seals  have  already  pushed  themselves  as  far  out  upon  the  sand  at 
the  north  as  they  can  or  are  willing  to  go,  while  the  abrupt  cliffs,  hanging 
over  more  than  one-half  of  the  sea  margin,  shut  out  all  access  to  the  rear 
for  the  breeding  seals.  The  natives  said  that  this  rookery  had  increased 
very  much  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  my 
making  the  accompanying  survey.  If  it  continues  to  increase,  the  fact 
can  beinstantly  noted  by  checking  off  the  ground  and  comparing  it  with 
the  sketch  map  herewith  presented.  Tolstoi  rookery  has  3,000  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  225,000 
brewing  seals  and  their  young. 

TOLSTOI  ROOKERY,  1890. 
[lU  condition  and  appearance  July^  1890.] 

My  picture  of  this  rookery  as  above  drawn  in  1872,  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  when  held  up  in  view  of  the  picture  which  Tolstoi  made  in  the 
height  of  the  sealing  season  last  summer.  The  scant,  scattered  massing 
of  the  breeding  animals  as  exhibited  this  year  over  those  same  areas  of 
splendid  congregation  in  1872,  where  500  feet  deep  from  the  sea  margin 
the  breeding  seals  and  their  young  laid  in  compact  solid  organization 
throughout  the  rutting  season — this  contrast  between  the  condition  of 
1872  and  1890  was  most  vividly  made  here,  since  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  St  Paul  rookeries  which  can  be  seen  in  all  of  its  extent  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  It  also  was  an  exceedingly  attractive  rookery  to  visit  in 
1872,  because  from  its  height  the  vast  sweep  of  those  English  Bay  haul- 
ing grounds  laid  under  your  eyes,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  hol- 
luschickie which  then  hauled  out  there,  in  sport  or  in  sleep,'  were 
always  to  be  seen  whenever  you  glanced  that  way. 

Not  even  a  faint  suggestion  of  1872  appeared  on  this  hauling  ground 
of  English  Bay  last  summer:  and  the  shriveled  form  of  Tolstoi  rookery 
in  1890  is  best  expressed  by  the  figures  which  follow  explanatory  of 
the  accompanying  map: 

Detailed  analyns  of  the  survey  of  Tolstoi  rookery  July  10, 1890. 

[Sea  margin  beginning  at  A  and  ending  at  D.] 

Square  feet. 

SOO  feet  sea  margin  between  A  and  B,  with  80  feet  average  depth,  massed  ..  64, 000 

400  feet  sea  margin  between  B  and  C,  with  60  feet  average  depth,  massed . .  24, 000 

1,600  feet  sea  margin  between  C  and  D,  with  10  feet  average  depth,  massed.  16, 000 

Jag  E  has  300  feet  of  depth,  with  40  feet  average  width,  massed 12, 000 

Jag  F  has  100  feet  of  depth,  with  40  feet  average  width,  massed 4, 000 

Jag  G  has  120  feet  of  depth,  with  40  feet  of  average  width,  massed 4, 800 

Total  sqnaro  feet 124,800 


Plate  10. 
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lakiirK:^  g  ground  for  62,400  seals— bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
f  a^,S,000  in  1872-1874.  These  figures  declare  a  decrease  here  of 
62^000  seals  since  my  earlier  survey,  or  a  loss  of  some  75  per  cent. 

W^  tMjile  there  appears  to  be  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  only  of  the 
pms^X^s  here  as  compared  with  their  number  of  1872,  yet  the  proper- 
ion.  ^z^if  loss  in  males  is  still  more  startling — there  is  not  one  fifteenth 
f  tlx^  showing  made  by  the  bulls  in  1872-1874,  and  not  a  single  young 
'^^^  ^^en  upon  the  ground  offering  service — not  one  even  attempting 
^  l^sfccBifcd  at  the  water's  edge.  The  half  dozen  that  I  did  see  on  the 
>ut^ls^xrts  of  the  rookery  were  evidently  dropped  from  sealing  drives, 
bro^^xi  spirited  and  utterly  worthless. 

'^^Ix^  topographical  features  of  this  ground  are  wholly  unchanged  since 
®y  ^xirvey  of  1872.  The  sands  still  drift  with  their  accustomed  dis- 
'^eable  energy  backward  and  forward  between  Middle  Hill  and  the 

ja%^  of  the  rookery;  but  being  bare  of  seal  life  last  summer,  they  seem 

^  ^Id.  in  the  expression  of  a  deeper  air  of  desolation  than  that  given  to 

^^y  other  one  spot  on  the  islands  save  Keetavie. 

,.  ZAPADNIE  ROOKERY  (1872-1874). 

llts  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874,^ 

r  From  Tolstoi,  before  going  north,  we  turn  our  attention  directly  to 
i  ^apadnie  on  the  west,  a  little  over  2  miles  as  the  crow  fiies  across 
J  -English  Bay,  which  lies  between  them.  Here  again  we  find  another 
'  Magnificent  rookery,  with  features  peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  of  great 

if  "^ings  separating,  one  from  the  other,  by  a  short  stretch  of  500  or  600 
^et  of  the  shunned  sand  reach  which  makes  a  landing  and  a  beach  just 
petween  them.  The  northern  Zapadnie  lies  mostly  on  the  gently  slop- 
itig,  but  exceedingly  rocky,  flats  of  a  rough  volcanic  ridge  which  drops 
tiliere  to  the  sea;  it,  too,  has  an  approximation  to  the  Tolstoi  depth,  but 
Xiot  to  such  a  solid  extent.  It  is  the  one  rookery  which  I  have  reason 
tpo  believe  has  sensibly  increased  since  my  first  survey  in  1872.  It  has 
Overflowed  from  the  boundary  which  I  laid  down  at  that  time,  and  has 
filled  up  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  a  long  ribbon-like  strip  of  breeding 
ground  to  the  northeast  from  the  hill  slox>e,  ending  at  a  point  where  a 
few  detached  rocks  jut  out,  and  the  sand  takes  exclusive  possession  of 
tihe  rest  of  the  coast.  These  rocks  aforesaid  are  called  by  the  natives 
**Nearhpahskie  Kammin,"  because  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  hair 
seals.  Although  this  extension  of  a  very  decided  margin  of  breeding 
ground,  over  half  a  mile  in  length,  between  1872  and  1876,  does  not  in 
the  aggregate,  point  to  a  very  large  increased  number,  still  it  is  a  grati- ' 
lying  evidence  that  the  rookeries,  instead  of  tending  to  diminish  in  the 
Blightest,  are  more  than  holding  their  own. 

Zapadnie  in  itself  is  something  like  the  Reef  plateau  on  its  eastern 
face,  for  it  slopes  up  gradually  and  gently  to  the  parade  plateau  on 
top— a  parade  ground  not  so  smooth,  however,  being  very  rough  and 
rocky,  but  which  the  seals  enjoy.  Just  around  the  point,  a  low  reach 
of  rocky  bar  and  beach  connects  it  with  the  ridge  walls  of  Southwest 
Point.  A  very  small  breeding  rookery,  so  small  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  a  survey,  is  located  here.  I  think  probably,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  that  it  will  never  hold  its  own,  and  is  more  than  likely 
abandoned  by  this  time. 

One  of  the  prehistoric  villages,  the  village  of  Pribilov's  time,  was 
established  here  between  the  point  and  the  cemetery  ridge,  on  which  the 
northern  wing  of  Zapadnie  rests.    The  old  burying  ground*^  with  its 
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ie  Rnsdian  enwBesaiHi  faded  pictaresof  theBaintiispb 
HernlEC.  It  WM  at  this  little  bight  of  sandy  iisti  It 
WSwtcwDeMhoreandtookpossessionoftlieisJimlili  ;| 
»BM  BUM  mnoD  [itoceeded  to  Sorthoast  Point,  and »»  ^  I 
JMWMwli  wttlements  of  their  OHTi  urder.  Vint  fl 
tolBiHDy  of  18<1H  was  in  progress,  one  of  llii*  partinliii  i  I 
■ft  loiwe,  which  »M  then  erwt«l  by  them,  still  niuidt  1  <  ^  I 
Ur  stale  of  prt-sen-ution,  although  it  lias  never  beow  «  ."  I 
*pl  by  the  natives  who  come  over  here  from  llm  nlliar  ^  1 1 
t(i  jtiii  the  iMTiies  of  tlie  Empftniii  auil  ftlr^pa.Ti^  |  1 1 
B ;,'reut(«t  pmfuaioD aronnd thu rongh  aud rocky iiati'c  su 
lllelateadjaceut.  Theyoangpeopleof  StPaalartw  *  I 
«iT,v  fi-sbral,  m  called  auions  theoisef ve«,  ami  t[i«|  A  |  I 
Igm,  caiD|iiii^  out  a  reek  or  ten  days  at  a  ttiD«,  Mr  ^  I 
l^ir  hoDM  in  the  village  c      I 

wkerj-  has,  the  tuo  iving«  included,  5,SS0  feet  of «  |  I 
tR  aver»(fe  depth  of  150  feel,  mating  ground  for  Hl,»  |  ,^  I 

and  their  young,  being  the  second  rooteryoutkista  a  ;  I 
'iniftorlance.  .  i   9  I   I 

■irkie  that  spoil  here  ou  the  parade  i)laKaii.  m\  am -^  s.   I 

wwlcro  extent  of  the  English  Bay  haulmg  fw  r  5  ■ 
en  vinilwl  bv  (he  natives  for  the  pan«08e  of  seifcl"  ^51 
incf  isri'.  iiiasmnch  as  more  seals  timu  wre  ™»  |  s  ■ 
Wj.rofare<nh)m/^lloi.Lnk8unon,  and  Lower  To»  ^ -<    ■ 

re  alJvetr  close  K.  the  village.  ^  «^«t^"''''i'rn  I 
■vcy.  tha  during  the  |m«I  year  the  l"wding  ««^  |  5  ■ 
)miloweii,  m  as  to  occnpy  all  ot  the  sand  mi?  «W  ,  j  ■ 
ill  iheu  on  the  uwomijauytng  map.  1^1 
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characteristic  Russian  crosses  and  faded  pictures  of  the  saints,  is  plainly 
marked  on  the  ridge.  It  was  at  this  little  bight  of  sandy  landing  that 
Pribilov's  men  first  came  ashore  and  took  possession  of  tbe  island,  while 
some  others,  in  the  same  season  proceeded  to  Northeast  Point,  and  to  tbe 
north  shore  to  establish  settlements  of  their  own  order.  When  the 
indiscriminate  sealing  of  1868  was  in  progress,  one  of  the  parties  lived 
here,  and  a  salt  house,  which  was  tben  erected  by  them,  still  stands.  It 
is  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  although  it  has  never  been  since 
occupied,  except  by  the  natives  who  come  over  here  from  the  village  in 
the  summer  to  pick  the  berries  of  the  Empetrum  and  Rubus,  which 
abound  in  the  greatest  profusion  around  the  rough  and  rocky  flats  that 
environ  the  little  lake  adjacent.  The  young  people  of  St.  Paul  are  very 
fond  of  this  berry  festival,  so  called  among  themselves,  and  they  stay 
here  every  August,  camping  out  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  before 
returning  to  their  homes  in  the  village. 

Zapadnie  rookery  has,  the  two  wings  included,  5,880  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  441,000 
brewing  seals  and  their  young,  being  the  second  rookery  on  the  island 
as  to  size  and  importance. 

The  holluschickie  that  sport  here  on  the  parade  plateau,  and  indeed 
over  all  of  the  western  extent  of  the  English  Bay  hauling  grounds, 
have  never  been  visited  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
killing  drives  since  1872,  inasmuch  as  more  seals  than  were  wanted 
have  always  been  procured  from  Zoltoi,  Lukannon,  and  Lower  Tolstoi 
points,  which  are  all  very  close  to  the  village.  I  have  been  told,  since 
making  this  survey,  that  during  the  past  year  the  breeding  seals  of 
Zapadnie  have  overflowed,  so  as  to  occupy  all  of  the  sand  strip  which 
is  vacant  between  them  on  the  accompanying  map. 

.  ZAPADNIE  ROOKERY  (1890). 
II ts  condition  and  appearance  July,  1890.'\ 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  that  full  sense  of  utter  desolation  which 
the  vacant  seal  area  of  1872  on  this  flne  rookery  aroused  in  my  mind 
last  July,  while  then  making  my  survey  of  it.  Grass  and  flowers 
springing  up  over  those  broad  areas  back  of  the  breeding  grounds  here, 
where  in  1872-1874,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  male  seals 
hauled  out  and  over,  throughout  the  entire  season,  and  were  undisturbed 
by  any  man,  not  even  visited  by  any  one  except  myself !  No  one  then 
even  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  coming  over  from  the  "village  to  make 
a  killing  at  Zapadnie,  there  being  more  seals  than  wanted  then  close 
by  at  Tolstoi,  Lukannon,  and  Zoltoi  sands.  This  not  alone,  but  that 
splendid,  once  clean-swept  expanse  of  hauling  ground  in  English  Bay 
between  the  Zapadnies  and  Tolstoi,  in  all  grass  grown  today  except 
over  its  areas  of  drifting  sand,  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  flowers  inter- 
spersed !  It  is  entirely  bare  of  seals  save  a  lonely  pod  under  Middle 
Hill. 

Lower  Zapadnie  is  certainly  the  roughest  surfaced  breeding  ground 
peculiar  to  the  seal  islands :  and  it  is  a  curious  place  on  which  to  view 
the  seals  as  they  locate  themselves,  for  as  you  walk  along  they  sud- 
denly appear  and  disappear  as  they  lay  in  those  queer  little  valleys  and 
canyons  here,  which  have  been  formed  by  lava  bubbles  of  the  geolog- 
ical time  of  the  elevation  of  St.  Paul  Island  from  the  sea.  But  to-day, 
so  scant  is  the  massing  of  the  breeding  seals  here,  that  that  unbroken 
uproar  which  boomed  out  from  them  in  1872  is  wholly  absent;  it  is 
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quiet,  save  the  subdued  sheep-like^  calling  of  the  females 
ab-]ike  answer  of  their  offspring. 

^reeding  ground  of  Zapadnie  was  the  second  one  in  size  and 
on  St.  Paul  in  1872,  the  figures  which  my  survey  of  last 
nt,  show  an  extraordinary  decrease  here  and  make  a  melan- 
At, 

led  analygis  of  the  survey  of  Lower  Zapadnie  rookery  July  11, 1890, 

m 

[Sea  margin  beginning  at  Q  and  ending  at  Zapadnie  Point.] 

Square  feet. 

b  margin  between  Q  and  Zapadnie  Point,  with  20  feet  average 

Bed 54,000 

'eet  deep  above  sea  margin,  with  50  feet  average  width,  massed.  20, 000 

feet  deep  above  sea  margin,  with  60  feet  average  width,  massed.  18, 000 

feet  deep  above  sea  margin,  with  35  feet  average  width,  massed.  13, 300 

feet  deep  above  sea  marg^,  with  75  feet  average  width,  massed.  15, 000 

feet  deep  above  sea  margin,  with  75  feet  average  width,  massed .  13, 125 

feet  deep  above  sea  margin,  with  60  feet  average  width,  massed.  21, 000 

feet  deep  above  sea  margin,  with  60  feet  average  width,  mansed .  12, 000 

feet  deep  above  sea  margin,  with  40  feet  average  width,  massed.  5, 000 

quarefeet 171,425 

)und  for  85,705  seals — ^bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
n  1872. 

res  for  Upper  Zapadnie  are  not  much  better.  I  regard  it  as 
parcel  of  but  one  rookery,  i.  e.,  Zapadnie:  but,  for  clearness 
u  in  survey,  separate  the  wings. 

led  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Upper  Zapadnie  rookery  July  11,  1890, 

ea  margin  beginning  at  Q,  ending  at  V,  resumed  at  W,  and  ending  at  R.] 

Square  feet. 

margin  between  Q  and  V,  with  40  feet  average  depth,  massed. . .  48, 000 
margin  (beach)  between  W  and  R,  with  10  feet  average  depth, 
23,000 

quarefeet 71,000 

mnd  for  35,000  seals — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
L 1872,  or  a  total  to-day  of  121,205  for  Zapsulnie  entire  against 
L872. 

POLAVINA  ROOKERY  (1872-1874). 
[Its  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874.'] 

between  the  village  and  Northeast  Point  lies  Polavina: 
e  of  the  seven  large  breeding  grounds  on  this  island.  The 
s  cone-shaped  head  of  Polavina  Sopka  rises  clearly  cut  and 
m  the  plateau  at  its  base,  which  falls  2  miles  to  the  eastward 


D  similar  is  the  sonnd  that  I  noticed  that  a  number  of  sheep  which  the 
meroial  Company  had  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  George 
ig  the  summer  of  1873,  were  constantly  attracted  to  the  rookeries,  and 
^  in  among  the  hoUnschickie :  so  much  so,  that  they  neglected  the  good 
I  the  uplands  beyond,  and  a  small  boy  had  to  be  regularly  employed  to 
rhere  they  could  feed  to  advantage.  These  transported  OvidWy  though 
lot  possibly  find  anything  in  their  eyes  suggestive  of  companiouMhip 
eals,  had  their  ears  so  charmed  by  the  sheep-like  accents  of  the  female 

to  persuade  them  against  their  senses  of  vision  and  smell. 

which  arose  in  1872  from  these  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal 
nds  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  angry,  vigilant  buTls  were  roaring,  chuck- 
ping,  and  multitudes  of  seal  mothers  were  calling  in  hollow  bleating 
r  young,  that  in  turn  responded  incessantly,  is  simply  defiance  to  verbal 

It  was,  at  a  slight  distance,  softened  into  a  deep  booming,  as  of  a  cata- 
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and  southeastward,  sharp  off  into  the  sea,  presenting  a  bluff  margin 
over  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  base  of  which  the  sea  thunders  incessantly. 
It  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  geological  section  of  the  simple  structure 
of  St.  Paul.  The  ringing,  iron-like  basaltic  foundations  of  the  island 
are  here  setting  boldly  up  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet, 
black  and  purplish  red,  polished  like  ebony  by  the  friction  of  the  surf 
and  worn  by  its  agency  into  grotesque  arches,  tiny  caverns,  and  deep 
fissures.  Surmounting  this  lava  bed  is  a  cap  of  ferruginous  cement 
and  tufa  from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  making  a  reddish  floor  upon 
which  the  seals  patter  in  their  restless,  never-ceasing  evolutions,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  on  the  land.  It  is  as  great  a  single  parade  plateau  or 
polished  cement  as  is  that  of  the  Beef:  but,  we  are  unable  from  qhy 
point  of  observation,  to  appreciate  it,  inasmuch  as  we  can  not  stand 
high  enough  to  overlook  it  unless  we  ascend  Polavina  Sopka,  and  thea 
the  distances,  with  the  perspective  foreshortening,  destroy  the  effect 

The  rookery  itself,  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  seal- visited 
area  at  this  spot.    It  is  placed  at  the  southern  termination  and  gentle 
sloping  of  the  long  reach  of  bluff  wall,  which  is  the  only  cliff  between 
Lukannon  and  l^ovastoshnah.    It  presents  itself  to  the  eye,  however, 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  with  great  scenic  effect  when  the 
observer  scans  it  from  the  southern  point  of  its  mural  elevation ;  viewed 
from  thence,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  northeast,  it  rises  as  a  front  of  bicolored 
lava  wall,  high  above  the  sea  that  is  breaking  at  its  base,  and  is  covered 
with  an  infinite  detail  of  massed  seals  in  reproduction.    At  first  sight 
one  wonders  how  they  got  there;  no  passages  whatever  can  be  seen, 
down  or  up.    A  further  survey,  however,  discloses  the  common  occur- 
rence of  rain-water  runs  between  surf  beaten  crevices,  which  make 
many  stairways  for  the  adhesive  feet  of  Callorhinusj  amply  safe  and 
comfortable. 

For  the  reason  cited  in  a  similar  example  at  Zapadnie,  no  hoUns- 
chickie  have  been  driven  from  this  point  since  1872,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  worked.  It  was,  in  the  Eussian  times,  a  pet  sealing 
ground  with  them.  The  remains  of  the  old  village  have  nearly  all  been 
buried  in  the  sand  near  the  lake,  and  there  is  really  no  mark  of  its  early 
habitation,  unless  it  be  the  singular  efiect  of  a  human  graveyard  being 
dug  out  and  despoiled  by  the  attrition  of  seal  bodies  and  flippers.  The 
old  cemetery  just  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  barrabkie,  near  the  little 
lake,  was  originally  established,  so  the  natives  told  me,  far  away  from 
the  hauling  of  the  hoUuschickie.  It  was,  when  I  saw  it  in  1876,  in  a 
melancholy  state  of  ruin.  A  thousand  young  seals  at  least  moved  off 
from  its  surface  as  I  came  up,  and  they  had  actually  trampled  out  many 
sandy  graves,  rolling  the  bones  and  skulls  of  Aleutian  ancestry  in 
every  direction.  Beyond  this  old  barrabkie,  which  the  present  natives 
have  established  as  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  winter  when  they  are 

ract :  and  I  have  heard  it,  with  a  light  fair  wind  to  the  leeward,  as  far  as  6  miles 
out  from  land  on  the  sea ;  and  even  in  the  thunder  of  the  surf  and  the  roar  of  heavy 
gales  it  would  rise  up  and  over  to  your  ear  for  quite  a  considerable  distance  away. 
It  was  the  monitor  which  the  sea  captains  anxiously  strained  their  ears  for  when 
they  ran  their  dead  reckoning  up  and  were  laying  to  for  the  fog  to  rise  in  order  that 
they  might  get  their  bearings  of  the  land.  Once  heard  they  held  on  to  the  sound 
and  felt  their  way  in  to  anchor.  The  seal  roar  at  Novastoshnah  during  the  summer 
of  1872  saved  the  life  of  the  surgeon  and  six  natives  belonging  to  the  island,  who  had 
pushed  out  on  an  egging  trip  from  Northeast  Point  to  Walrus  Island.  I  have  some- 
times thought,  as  I  nave  listened  through  the  night  to  this  volume  of  extraordinary 
sound,  which  never  ceased  with  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun  throughout  the 
entire  season  of  breeding,  that  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  churning  boom  of  the  waves 
of  Niagara.  Night  and  day,  throughout  the  season  of  1872,  this  din  upon  the  rook- 
eries was  steady  and  constant. 
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ng  foxes,  looking  to  the  west  over  the  lake,  is  a  large  expanse  of 
at  swale  and  tundra,  which  is  terminated  by  the  rocky  ridge  of 
liBta.  Every  foot  of  it  has  been  placed  there  subsequent  to  the 
Ekl  elevation  of  the  island  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  beyond  all  ques- 
It  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  the  rankest  sphagnum,  which 
3  and  trembles  like  a  bog  under  one's  feet,  but  over  which  the 
>eantilnl  mosses  ever  and  anon  crop  out,  including  the  character- 
oral  display  before  referred  to  in  si)eaking  of  the  island.  Most 
way  from  the  village  up  to  Northeast  Point,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
y  glance  at  the  map,  with  the  exception  of  this  bluff  of  Polavina 
le  terraced  table  setting  back  from  its  face  to  Polavina  Sopka, 
lole  land  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
line  is  lying  just  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf  where 
ledges  of  sand  have  been  piled  by  the  wind,  capped  with  shea& 
ifts  of  rank-growing  Elymus. 

re  is  a  small  rookery  which  I  caU  Little  Polavina,  indicated  here, 
oes  not  promise  much  for  the  future.  The  sand  cuts  it  off  on  the 
and  sand  has  blown  around  so  at  its  rear  as  to  make  all  other 
(1  not  now  occupied  by  the  breeding  seals  there,  quite  ineligible. 
ina  rookery  has  4,000  feet  sea  margiQ,  including  Little  Polavina, 
50  feet  average  depth,  making  ground  for  300,^  breeding  seals 
leir  young. 

POLAVINA  ROOKERY  (1890). 
[/to  condiium  and  appearance  July,  1890.'] 

survey,  July  13, 1890,  of  this  breeding  ground  shows  it  to  be  one 
^  two  rookeries  only,  which  have  suffered  on  St.  Paul  Island  no 
^r  loss  than  from  50  to  55  per  cent  of  their  general  form  and  num- 
i  recorded  in  1872.  Yet  I  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  however, 
his  rookery  has  been  hard  driven  from  during  the  last  eight  years, 
the  chief  hauling  grounds  lay  directly  up  in  the  rear  of  the  breed-^ 
aes.  Therefore,  when  the  shrinking  of  the  supply  of  hoUuschickie 
I,  the  driving  of  the  kiUable  seals  here  involved  a  regular  scraping 
>  large  semicircular  edge  of  Polavina  rookery  whenever  a  drive  was 
.  In  illustration  of  this,  a  driv^e  made  here  on  the  18th  of  July, 
^ht  in,  out  of  a  total  of  1 ,541  animals,  172  old  breeding  bulls !  which 
>een  scraped  up  on  the  rookery  margin  by  the  native  drivers,  who 
obliged  to  take  these  old  fellows  alongj  or  lose  the  handful  of  Jcilla- 
>ung  male  seals  that  they  were  after.  I  witnessed  this  driving,  and 
lot  only  these  old  bulls,  but  cows  swept  up  into  the  stampeded  herd ; 
pups  lefb  bruised  and  helpless  behind  to  starve  and  to  otherwise 

is  is  a  locality  where,  until  1872,  like  the  Zapadnie  and  Southwest 
)  areas,  the  fur  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  had  been  undisturbed  by 
ealers  since  1857;  therefore,  the  hoUuschickie  and  the  breeding 
had  polished  the  whole  surface  of  that  high  plateau  laying  gently 
from  the  bluffs,  a  mile  of  sea  margin,  way  back  entirely  fbee  from 
ation,  1,000  to  2,000  feet ;  every  vestige  of  vegetable  growth  utterly 
aated  by  their  flippers.  The  reddish  to  blood-red  breccia  and 
rs  that  comxK>se  the  floor  to  this  parade  ground  of  Polavina  was 
Ily  x>owdered  by  the  attrition  of  seal  flippers  into  an  impalpable 
last,  which,  during  every  windy  day,  would  rise  in  columns  and 
8  to  betray  the  locality  to  your  eye  from  all  points  of  the  island, 
»fken  has  suggested  to  sailors  at  sea  the  idea  of  a  steamer  under 
within  lee  of  the  land.    During  misty,  foggy,  and  wet  days  this 
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soil  would  and  does  now  resolve  itself  into  the  condition  of  a  rich  moist 
humus:  and,  after  heavy  rains  a  thick  paste,  if  puddled  by  the  seals. 

The  natives  in  Eussian  times  had  a  small  village  on  the  lake  shore 
near  by  this  rookery,  and  regularly  worked  this  field  especially  severe, 
up  to  that  season  of  utter  diminution  which  ended  in  1834  by  the  stop- 
ping of  all  killing  for  shipment  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  When  that 
zapooska  was  ordered,  the  settlement  at  Polavina  was  abandoned:  then 
its  people  removed  to  the  present  location,  which  was  established  in 
1824;  also,  the  Northeast  Point  village  was  brought  down  at  this  time 
to  the  existing  town  site,  and  that  consolidation  was  final. 

Since  that  time  up  to  1882,  beyond  a  few  small  drives  made  early  in 
June  (driven  for  food),  no  seals  in  considerable  number  had  been  drawn 
from  the  hauling  grounds  of  Polavina,  from  Zapadnie,  or  Southwest 
Point.  But,  as  the  regular  source  of  abundant  supply  near  the  village 
became  exhausted,  then,  in  1882,  the  draft  upon  these  fine  reserves  of 
Polavina  and  Zapadnie  became  sudden  and  steady  every  killable  seal 
was  scraped  up:  easily  at  first, and  ruggedly  during  the  last  two  years: 
and  I  may  add,  with  great  severity  during  1889,  and  also  through  the 
present  season  of  1890. 

So,  when  I  regard  this  ground  to-day,  after  an  interval  of  sixteen  years 
since  my  last  survey,  I  find  a  square  declaration  from  the  ground  itself 
of  loss  to  this  rookery  of  one-half  of  its  female  life,  while  its  breeding 
bulls  are  not  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  their  number  here  in  1872.  Then, 
too,  the  utter  absence  of  a  young  bull  on  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  rookery 
or  in  the  water  at  its  sea  margin :  and,  still  more  remarkable  in  contrast^ 
that  pronounced  utter  absence  of  the  hoUuschickie  from  their  grand 
parade  ground  here — that  silent,  empty  space  before  me  on  which  at 
this  time  in  1872  anywhere  from  75,000  to  100,000  young  male  seals  were  , 
trooping  in  and  out  from  the  water,  frolicking  in  tireless  antics  one  with  ] 
another  or  wrapped  in  profound  sleep — this  deserted  parade  ground  of 
Polavina,  like  unto  all  the  others  on  both  islands,  speaks  most  eloquently 
and  truthftilly  of  the  present  order  and  condition  of  these  interests  of 
our  Government.  My  survey  as  exhibited  on  the  accompanying  chart 
gives  the  following  figures : 

Detailed  analysia  of  the  survey  of  Polavina  rookery,  July  IS,  1890, 

[Sea  margin  beginning  at  E  and  ending  at  D.] 

Square  ftet 

150  feet  sea  margin,  from  D  to  D^,  with  100  feet  average  depth,  massed 15, 000 

900  feet  sea  margin,  from  D^  to  E^,  with  200  feet  average  depth,  massed 180, 000 

150  feet  sea  margin,  from  E^  to  E,  with  100  feet  average  depth,  massed 15, 000 

Jags  1, 2, 3,  and  4  have  400  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  100  feet  of  average  width.    40,  OOO 

Total  square  feet 250,000 

making  ground  for  125,000  seals — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
of  240,000  in  1872. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Little  Polavina  rookery,  July  13, 1890, 

[Sea  margin  beginning  at  o  and  ending  at  d.] 

Sqnarefeet. 

175  feet  sea  margin,  from  C  to  b,  with  20  feet  average  depth,  massed 3, 500 

280  feet  sea  margin,  from  b  to  a,  with  100  feet  average  depth,  massed 28, 000 

100  feet  sea  margin,  from  a  to  d,  with  30  feet  average  depth,  massed 3, 000 

Total  sqoare  feet 84,500 

making  ground  for  17,250  seals — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
of  60,000  in  1872.  This  survey  gives  a  total  for  the  Polavinas  of  142,250 
for  1890  against  the  total  they  possessed  of  300^000  in  1872-1874. 
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NORTHEAST  POINT  OR  NOVASTOSHNAH  ROOKERY  (1872-1874). 

[lU  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874.'] 

3*hoagh  this  is  the  last  of  the  St.  Paul  rookeries  which  I  notice:  yet 
^^  is  so  much  greater  than  any  other  one  on  the  island,  or  two  others  for 
tit^t  matter,  that  it  forms  the  central  feature  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  truth 
P^*^isents  a  most  astonishing  and  extraordinary  sigbt.  It  was  a  view  of 
sucili  multitides  of  amphibians,  when  I  first  stood  upou  the  summit  of 
^  ^it<3hin8on  Hill  and  looked  at  the  immense  spread  around  me,  that 
^^•^  S'gested  to  my  mind  a  doubt  whether  the  accurate  investigation  which 
^  "^^"  a^  making  would  give  me  full  courage  to  maintain  the  truth  in  regard 
^   "this  subject. 

'S^he  result  of  my  first  survey  here,  presented  such  a  startling  array  of 

^X>Brficial  area  massed  over  by  the  breeding  seals  that  I  was  fairly 

^^^concerted  at  the  magnitude  of  the  result.    It  troubled  me  so  when 

*^V  initial  plottings  were  made,  and  I  had  worked  them  out  so  as  to 

W^ce  them  tangibly  before  me,  that  I  laid  the  whole  preliminary  survey 

^^ide,  and  seizing  upon  the  next  favorable  day  went  over  the  entire 

*^^ld  again.    The  two  plats  then,  laid  side  by  side,  substantially  agreed, 

^^d  I  now  present  the  great  rookery  to  the  public.    It  is  in  itself,  as 

^Vie  others  are,  endowed  with  its  own  particular  physiognomy,  having 

?'li  extensive  sweep,  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  at  that 

^itersection  of  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  it  to  the  island. 

-Mutchinson  Hill  is  the  foundation  of  the  x>oint;  a  solid  basaltic  floor, 

'Upon  which  a  mass  of  breccia  has  been  poured  at  its  northwest  corner, 

"^hich  is  so  rough  and  yet  polished  so  highly  by  the  countless  pattering 

flippers  of  its  visitors,  as  to  leave  it  entirely  bare  and  bald  of  every 

Bpear  of  grass  or  trace  of  cryptogamic  life.    The  hill  is  about  120  feet 

liigh;  it  has  a  rounded  summit  flecked  entirely  over  by  the  hoUns- 

chickie,  while  the  great  belt  of  breeding  rookery  sweeps  high  up  on  its 

seaward  fianks,  and  around  right  and  left  for  nearly  3^  miles  unbroken — 

an  amazing  sight  in  its  aggregate,  and  infinite  in  its  detail. 

A  picturesque  feature,  also,  of  the  rookery  here  is  the  appearance  of 
those  tawny,  yellowish  bodies  of  several  thousand  sea  lions  which  lie 
in  and  among  the  fur  seals  at  the  several  points  designated  on  the 
sketch  map,  though  never  far  from  the  water.  Sea  Lion  Neck,  a  little 
tongue  of  low  basaltic  jutting,  is  the  principal  corner  where  the  natives 
take  these  animals  from,  when  they  capture  them  in  the  fall  for  their 
hides  and  sinews.  ^ 

Cross  or  St.  John  Hill,  which  rises  near  the  lake  to  a  height  of  60  or 
70  feet,  and  is  quite  a  landmark  itself,  is  a  perfect  cone  of  sand  entirely 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Elymus.  It  is  growing  constantly 
higher  by  the  fresh  deposit  brought  by  wind,  and  is  retained  by  the 
annually  rising  grasses. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  noticed  there  is  a  salt  house:  and,  here  is  the 
killing  ground  for  Northeast  Point,  where  19,000  or  20,000  holluschickie 
are  disposed  of  for  their  skins  every  season,  their  carcasses  being 
spread  out  on  the  sand  dunes  between  the  foot  of  Cross  Hill  and  Web- 
ster's house.    A  squad  of  sealers  live  there  during  the  three  or  four 

'  The  sea  lions  breed  on  no  one  of  the  other  rookeries  at  this  island;  the  insignifi- 
cant uamber  that  I  noticed  on  Seevitchie  Kammin  excepted.  At  Southwest  Point, 
however,  I  found  a  small  sea  lion  rookery,  but  there  are  no  breeding  fur  seals  there. 
A  handful  of  Eumetopias  used  to  breed  on  Otter  Island,  but  do  not  now,  since  it  has 
been  necessary  to  station  Governiuent  agents  there  for  the  apprehension  of  fur-seal 
pirates  during  the  sealing  season. 
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weeks  that  they  are  engaged  in  this  work.  The  holluschickie  are  drlTen 
firom  the  large  hauling  grounds  on  the  sand  flats  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  killing  grounds,  being  obtained  without  the  slightest  difficaltj. 

Here  also  was  the  site  of  a  village,  once  the  largest  one  on  this  island 
ere  its  transfer  to  the  sole  control  and  charge  of  the  old  Russian- 
American  Company,  ten  years  after  its  discovery  in  1787,  The  ancient 
cemetery  and  the  turf  lines  of  the  decayed  barraboras  are  still  plainlj 
visible.  • 

The  company's  steamer  runs  up  here,  watching  her  opportunity,  she 
drops  her  anchor,  as  indicated  on  the  general  chart,  right  south  of  tbe 
salt  house  in  about  4  fathoms  of  water;  then  the  skins  are  in  variably 
hustled  aboard,  no  time  being  lost,  because  it  is  an  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain place  to  safely  load  the  vessel. 

The  "podding"  of  these  young  pups  in  the  rear  of  the  great  rookenes 
of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  phases  of  this 
remarkable  exhibition  of  highly  organized  life.  When  they  first  bunch 
together  they  are  all  black,  for  they  have  not  begun  to  shed  the  natal 
coat;  they  shine  with  an  unctuous,  greasy  reflection,  and  grouped  in 
small  armies  or  great  regiments  on  the  sand-dune  tracts  at  North- 
east Point,  they  present  a  very  extraordinary  and  fascinating  sight 
Although  the  appearance  of  the  holluschickie  at  English  Bay  fairly 
overwhelms  the  observer  with  the  impression  of  its  countless  multi- 
tudes, yet  I  am  free  to  declare  that  at  no  one  point  in  this  evolution  of 
the  seal  life,  during  the  reproductive  season,  have  I  been  so  deeply 
stricken  by  the  sense  of  overwhelming  enumeration  as  I  have  when, 
standing  on  the  summit  of  Cross  Hill,  I  looked  down  to  the  southward 
and  westward  over  a  reach  of  6  miles  of  alternate  grass  and  sand-dune 
stretches,  mirrored  upon  which  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
little  black  pups,  spread  in  sleep  and  sport  within  this  restricted  field 
of  vision.  They  appeared  as  countless  as  the  grains  of  sand  upon 
which  they  rested ! 

There  is  no  impression  in  my  mind  really  more  vivid  than  is  the  one 
which  was  planted  there  during  the  afternoon  of  that  July  day  when  I 
first  made  my  survey  of  this  ground.  Indeed,  whenever  I  pause  to 
think  of  the  subject,  this  great  rookery  of  Novastoshnah  rises  promptly 
to  my  view  and  I  am  fairly  rendered  voiceless  as  I  try  to  speak  in 
definition  of  the  spectacle.  In  the  first  place,  this  slope  Irom  Sea  Lion 
Keck  to  the  summit  of  Hutchinsons  Hill  is  a  long  mile,  smooth  and 
gradual  from  the  sea  to  the  hilltop.  The  parade  ground  lying  between, 
is  also  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  sheer  and  unbroken. 
Now,  upon  that  area  before  my  eyes,  this  day  and  date  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  were  the  forms  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  seals. 
Pause  a  moment.  Think  of  the  number:  three-fourths  of  a  million 
seals  moving  in  one  solid  mass  from  sleep  to  frolicsome  gambols,  back- 
ward, forward,  over,  around,  changing  and  interchanging  their  heavy 
squadrons,  until  the  whole  mind  is  so  confused  and  charmed  by  the 
vastness  of  mighty  hosts  that  it  refuses  to  analyze  any  further !  Then, 
too,  I  remember  that  the  day  was  one  of  exceeding  beauty  for  that 
region.  It  was  a  swift  alternation  overhead  of  those  characteristic  rain 
fogs,' between  the  succession  of  which  the  sun  breaks  out  with  tran- 
scendent brilliancy  through  the  misty  halos  about  it.  This  parade 
field  refiected  the  light  like  a  mirror,  and  the  seals,  when  they  broke 
apart  here  and  there  for  a  moment,  just  enough  to  show  its  surface, 
seemed  as  though  they  walked  upon  the  water.  What  a  scene  to  put 
upon  canvas,  that  amphibian  host  involved  in  those  alternate  rainbow 
lights  and  blue-gray  shadows  of  the  fog ! 
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NOVASTOSHNAH  (1890). 
[Its  condition  and  appearance  July,  1890.1 

As  this  great  rookery  was  the  object  of  my  chief  admiration  in  1872, 
now  it,  in  1890,  again  becomes  the  main  idea  of  my  coucern — not  admira- 
tion to-day,  but  my  chief  pity,  for  this  breeding  ground  has  suliered  a 
starthng  loss  of  life  duriug  the  last  eight  years.  It  presents  the  deepest 
shadow,  now,  to  that  sunshine  in  which  I  saw  it  eighteen  years  ago, 
as  I  then  walked  around  and  over  it.  1  surveyed  the  ground  last  sum- 
mer as  one  would  locate  a  graveyard:  not  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
the  massed  life  of  1872  have  1  been  able  to  see  within  its  desolate 
area.  That  ground,  which  I  have  described  in  1874,  as  covered  with 
hosts  of  amphibians,  is  again  before  me  today  with  not  a  single  herd 
of  seals  upon  it — actually  green  with  wpspringing  grass  and  colored  and 
flecked  with  varied  flowers  ! 

The  accompaying  map  with  the  tinted  massing  of  1872-1874,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  1890,  speaks  for  itself — the  great  rookery  of 
Novastoshnah  is  a  mere  wreck  to-day,  and  the  chart  rudely  but  forcibly 
declares  it. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Novastoshnah  rookery,  July  IS,  1890. 

[Sea  margin  extending  from  A  in  the  southeaat  to  B  in  the  south we«t,  11,435  feet.) 

Square  feet. 

A  to  B,  700  feet  sea  margin,  35  feet  deep,  massed 24, 500 

Sea  Lion  Neck  harems  scattered  among  sea  lions,  an  estimate  only 6, 000 

C  to  D,  300  feet  aea  margin,  200  feet  deep,  massed 60,000 

D  to  £,  400  feet  sea  margin,  10  feet  deep,  massed 4, 000 

F  to  G,  200  feet  sea  margin,  35  feet  deep,  massed 7, 000 

G  to  H,  550  feet  sea  margin,  12  feet  deep,  massed 6, 600 

H  to  I,  400  feet  sea  margin,  35  feet  deep,  massed 14, 000 

I  to  J,  500  feet  sea  margin,  10  feet  deep,  massed 5, 000 

J  to  Ky  400  feet  aea  margin,  35  feet  deep,  massed 14, 000 

K  to  L,  200  feet  sea  margin,  10  feet  deep,  massed 2, 000 

L  to  M,  700  feet  sea  margin,  20  feet  deep,  massed 14, 000 

N  to  O,  2,100  feet  sea  margin,  60  feet  deep,  massed 126,000 

P  to  Q,  420  feet  sea  margin,  30  feet  deep,  massed 12,600 

R  toSy  425  feet  sea  margin,  20  feet  deep,  massed 8,500 

8  to  Ty  350  feet  sea  margin,  10  feet  deep,  massed 3, 500 

T  to  Uy  550  feet  sea  margin,  30  feet  deep,  massed 16, 500 

U  to  y,  500  feet  sea  margin,  100  feet  deep,  massed 50, 000 

W  to  S,  225  feet  sea  margin,  20  feet  deep,  massed 5, 500 

S  to  X,  350  feet  sea  margin,  10  feet  deep,  massed 3, 500 

Y  to  Z,  710  feet  sea  margin,  10  feet  deep,  massed 7, 100 

Z  to  Z'y  350  feet  sea  margin,  20  feet  deep,  massed 7, 000 

Z'  to  A%  125  feet  sea  margin,  10  feet  deep,  massed 1, 250 

A*  to  A^  500  feet  sea  margin,  40  feet  deep,  massed 20, 000 

A^  to  6^480  feet  sea  margin,  15  feet  deep,  massed 7,200 

Total  square  feet ." 435,750 

making  ground  for  217,875  seals,  bulls,  cows,  and  pups,  against  a  total 
of  1,200,000  in  1872-1874. 

With  this  enumeration  of  Novastoshnah  we  close  the  list  at  St.  Paul 
Island,  and  now  turn  to  the  breeding  grounds  of  St.  George,  merely 
mentioning  the  fact,  as  we  do  so,  that  no  fur  seals  breed  on  Otter  Island 
or  Walrus  Islet,  which  are  near  by.  The  method  in  vogue  here  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  scraping  the  margins  of  the  rookeries  for 
killable  seals  has  so  harassed  and  broken  up  the  compact  organization 
of  the  Beef  rookery,  as  to  cause  quite  a  hauling  out  of  breeding  seals  on 
Seevitchie  Kammen,  a  small  islet  less  than  900  feet  in  greatest  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  less  than  200  feet.  This  rock,  as  may  be  seen 
on  my  detailed  chart  of  the  Reef  rookery,  lies  just  south-southeast  of  the 
Reef  point  a  few  hundred  yards  (about  1,000  feet).  It  is  a  bad  place 
for  the  location  of  even^  a  small  rookery,  since  most  of  its  elevat\o\i  va^ 
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only  slightly  above  surf  wash  in  moderate  weather,  and  a  storm  in  the 
summer  or  fall  would  destroy  nearly  every  pup  born  upon  it.  It  is  a 
small  crescentic  splintered  rock  and  reef  bar,  with  a  little  shoulder  of 
gray  basalt  in  its  center  some  25  or  40  feet  only  above  tide  water.  The 
''  ears,"  or  wings,  which  make  that  odd,  half-moon  shape  of  this  islet,  are 
simply  ice-ground  and  pushed  basaltic  bowlders,  over  which  the  surf 
of  every  storm  from  the  southwest  backing  around,  and  to  the  northeast 
rolls  and  breaks  completely.  In  1872  the  fur  seal  did  not  breed  here; 
its  instinct  warned  it  of  this  danger  to  its  offspring  from  sea  storms. 
But,  since  then,  so  harassed  has  it  been,  that  a  few  hundred  families  or 
harems  have  preferred  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  quiet  living  there,  rather 
than  to  longer  submit  to  that  hustling  of  those  sealing  gangs  all  along 
the  margin  of  their  breeding  grounds  on  the  Eeef  point. 

I  estimate  that  some  6,000  or  7,000  breeding  seals  and  their  young 
were  hauled  out  on  Seevitchie  Kammen  this  last  season  of  1890. 

ST.  GEORGE  (1873-74). 
[As  it  appeared  during  t/ie  summers  of  1873-74.'} 

St.  George  is  now  in  order,  and  this  island  has  only  a  trifling  contri- 
bution for  the  grand  total  of  the  seal  life;  but,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  of  much 
value  and  interest.  Certainly  Pribilov,  not  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
St.  Paul,  was  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  had  possessed  the  boundless  uni- 
verse when  he  first  found  it.  As  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  Island,  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  much  here  in  regard  to  the  early  status  of  the  rook- 
eries, none  of  the  natives  having  any  real  information.  The  drift  of 
their  sentiment  goes  to  show  that  there  never  was  a  great  asRemblage 
of  fur  seals  on  St.  George;  in  fact,  never  as  many  as  there  are  to  day, 
insignificant  as  the  exhibit  is  compared  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  They  say 
that  at  first  the  sea  lions  owned  this  island,  and  that  the  Russians, 
becoming  cognizant  of  the  fact,  made  a  regular  business  of  driving  off 
the  "seevitchie"  in  order  that  the  fur  seals  might  be  encouraged  to  land. 
Touching  this  statement,  with  my  experience  on  St.  Paul,  where  there 
is  no  conflict  at  all  between  the  8,000  or  10,000  sea  lions  which  breed 
around  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  seal  rookeries  there,  and  at  Southwest 
Point,  I  can  not  agree  to  the  St.  George  legend.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however  (indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable),  that  there  were  a  great  many 
more  sea  lions  on  and  about  St.  George  before  it  was  occupied  by  men— 
a  hundredfold  greater,  perhaps — than  now:  because  a  sea  lion  is  an 
exceeding  timid,  cowardly  creature  when  it  is  in  the  proximity  of  man, 
and  will  always  desert  any  resting  place  where  it  is  constantly  brought 
into  contact  with  him.^ 

'This  stateident  of  the  natives  has  a  strong  circnmstantial  backing  by  the  pub- 
lished account  of  Choris,  a  French  gentleman  of  leisure  and  amateur  naturalist  and 
artist,  who  landed  at  St.  George  in  1820  (July).  He  passed  several  days  off  and  on 
the  island.  He  -wrote  at  short  length  in  regard  to  the  sea  lion,  saying  ''that  the 
shores  were  covered  with  innumerable  troops  of  sea  lions.  The  odor  which  arose 
from  them  was  insupportable.  These  animals  were  all  the  time  rutting/'  etc.,  yet 
nowhere  does  he  speak ,  in  the  chsipter  or  elsewhere  in  his  volume,  of  the  fur  seal  on 
St.  George,  but  incidentally  remarks  that  over  on  St.  Paul  it  is  the  chief  animal  and 
most  abundant.  (Voyage  Pittoresque  au  tour  du  Monde,  lies  Aleoutiennes,  pp.  12, 13, 
PI.  XIV,  1822.) 

Although  this  writing  of  Choris  in  regard  to  the  subject  is  brief,  superficial,  and 
indefinite,  yet  I  value  the  record  he  made,  because  it  is  prima  facie  evidence,  to  my 
mind,  that  had  the  fur  seal  been  nearly  as  numerous  on  St.  George  then,  as  it  was  on 
St.  Paul,  he  would  have  spoken  of  the  fact,  surely,  inasmuch  as  he  was  searching  for 
just  such  items  with  which  to  illumine  his  projected  book  of  travels.  The  old  Rus- 
sian record  as  to  the  relative  number  of  fur  seals  on  the  two  islands  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Paul  is  clearly  and  palpably  as  erroneous  for  1820  as  I  found  it  to  be  in  1872-73. 
No  inteUigent  steps  toward  ascertaining  that  ratio  were  ever  taken  until  I  made  my 
survey. 
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1  Area  and  Position  of  the  breeding  Fur-seals.  Seasons  of  1873-74. 
do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  i89o. 


\        i  Hauling  Grounds  of  1873-74.  Now  abandoned  and  Grass  grown  in  1890. 
I        I     do.  do.  1890. 
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NORTHEAST  POINT  OR  NOVASTOSHNAH  ROOKERY  (1872-1874). 

[Its  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874,"] 

Though  this  is  the  last  of  the  St.  Paul  rookeries  which  I  notice:  yet 
It  is  so  much  greater  than  any  other  one  on  the  island,  or  two  others  for 
t:hat  matter,  that  it  forms  the  central  feature  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  truth 
(^resents  a  most  astonishing  and  extraordinary  sight.  It  was  a  view  of 
6uch  multitides  of  amphibians,  when  I  first  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
IButchinson  Hill  and  looked  at  the  immense  spread  around  me,  that 
suggested  to  my  mind  a  doubt  whether  the  accurate  investigation  which 
3  w  as  making  would  give  me  full  courage  to  maintain  the  truth  in  regard 
to  this  subject. 

The  result  of  my  first  survey  here,  presented  such  a  startling  array  of 
superficial  area  massed  over  by  the  breeding  seals  that  I  was  fairly 
disconcerted  at  the  magnitude  of  the  result.  It  troubled  me  so  when 
my  initial  plottings  were  made,  and  I  had  worked  them  out  so  as  to 
place  them  tangibly  before  me,  that  I  laid  the  whole  preliminary  survey 
aside,  and  seizing  upon  the  next  favorable  day  went  over  the  entire 
field  again.  The  two  plats  then,  laid  side  by  side,  substantially  agreed, 
and  I  now  present  the  great  rookery  to  the  public.  It  is  in  itself,  as 
the  others  are,  endowed  with  its  own  particular  physiognomy,  having 
an  extensive  sweep,  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  at  that 
intersection  of  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  it  to  the  island. 
Hutchinson  Hill  is  the  foundation  of  the  point;  a  solid  basaltic  floor, 
upon  which  a  mass  of  breccia  has  been  poured  at  its  northwest  corner, 
which  is  so  rough  and  yet  polished  so  highly  by  the  countless  pattering 
flippers  of  its  visitors,  as  to  leave  it  entirely  bare  and  bald  of  every 
spear  of  grass  or  trace  of  cryptogamic  life.  The  hill  is  about  120  feet 
high;  it  has  a  rounded  summit  flecked  entirely  over  by  the  hollus- 
chickie,  while  the  great  belt  of  breeding  rookery  sweeps  high  up  on  its 
seaward  flanks,  and  around  right  and  left  for  nearly  3^  miles  unbroken — 
an  amazing  sight  in  its  aggregate,  and  infinite  in  its  detail. 

A  picturesque  feature,  also,  of  the  rookery  here  is  the  appearance  of 
those  tawny,  yellowish  bodies  of  several  thousand  sea  lions  which  lie 
in  and  among  the  fur  seals  at  the  several  points  designated  on  the 
sketch  map,  though  never  far  from  the  water.  Sea  Lion  Neck,  a  little 
tongue  of  low  basaltic  jutting,  is  the  principal  corner  where  the  natives 
take  these  animals  from,  when  they  capture  them  in  the  fall  for  their 
hides  and  sinews. ' 

Cross  or  St.  John  Hill,  which  rises  near  the  lake  to  a  height  of  60  or 
70  feet,  and  is  quite  a  landmark  itself,  is  a  perfect  cone  of  sand  entirely 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Elymus.  It  is  growing  constantly 
higher  by  the  fresh  deposit  brought  by  wind,  and  is  retained  by  the 
annually  rising  grasses. 

At  this  x>oint  it  will  be  noticed  there  is  a  salt  house:  and,  here  is  the 
killing  ground  for  Northeast  Point,  where  19,000  or  20,000  holluschickie 
are  disposed  of  for  their  skins  every  season,  their  carcasses  being 
spread  out  on  the  sand  dunes  between  the  foot  of  Cross  Hill  and  Web- 
ster's house.    A  squad  of  sealers  live  there  during  the  three  or  four 

'The  sea  lions  breed  on  no  one  of  the  other  rookeries  at  this  island,  the  insignifi- 
cant number  that  I  noticed  on  Seevitchie  Kammin  excepted.  At  Southwest  Point, 
however,  I  found  a  smaU  sea  lion  rookery,  but  there  are  no  breeding  fur  seals  there. 
A  handful  of  Eumetopias  used  to  breed  on  Otter  Island,  but  do  not  now,  since  it  has 
been  necessary  to  station  Government  agents  there  for  the  apprehension  of  fur-seal 
pirates  during  the  sealing  season. 
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at  a  tune,  a  marine  imx>ossibility  to  effect  a  landing  at  Zapadnie  suita- 
ble for  the  safe  transit  of  cargo  to  the  steamer. 

'  This  5  miles  of  the  roughest  of  all  rough  walks  that  can  be  imagined 
is  made  by  the  ftir  seals  in  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  when  driven 
by  the  Aleuts  and  the  weather  is  cool  and  foggy.  I  have  known  one 
G^reasury  agent  who,  after  making  the  trip  from  the  viUage  to  Zapadnie, 
seated  himself  down  in  the  barrabkie  there  and  de61ared  that  no  money 
would  induce  him  to  walk  back  the  same  way  that  day,  so  severe  is  the 
exercise  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it;  but  it  exhibits  the  power  of  land 
locomotion  x)OSsessed  by  the  holluschickie.^ 

ZAPADNIE  ROOKERY  (1890). 
[ito  oandition  and  appearance  July,  1874,'\ 

The  St.  George  Zapadnie  was  a  very  small  edition  of  the  St.  Paul 
Zapadnie  in  1872.  It  is  still  a  small  rookery,  but  relatively  has  held  its 
own  much  better  than  its  big  namesake  during  the  last  seventeen  years. 
I  often  wondered  in  1873,  why  this  little  rookery  way  over  here,  and  all 
by  itself  on  the  south  shore,  should  be  the  mark  of  the  best  hauling  of 
the  hoUuschickie  on  St.  George  Island.  I  now  believe  that  its  location 
is  the  cause,  since  the  scent  and  noise  of  the  breeding  seals  must 
appeal  strongly  to  the  upward-bound  bands  of  hoUuschickie,  as  they 
come  en  route  from  the  Aleutian  passes  for  St.  Paul  Island.  The  south 
shore  of  St.  George  would  be  the  first  land  met  by  them,  hence  the 
largest  and  best  drives  on  St.  George  can  always  be  made  here,  although 
l^e  rookery  itself  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  the  smallest. 

Yet,  it  is  the  finest  lay  of  seal  landing  for  a  breeding  ground  on  the 
island,  since  the  polished,  flat  basaltic  shelves  and  cubes  that  are  its 
chief  topographical  characteristics  could  easily  receive  ten  times  as  mauy 
seals  as  I  found  there  in  1873,  or  to-day,  July  20, 1890.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  eligible  rookery  ground  here  has  never  been  occu- 
pied beyond  the  beach  belt  or  sea  margin.  The  area  in  the  rear  is  a 
superb  rocky  slope,  nearly  flat,  but  well  drained.  It  never  had  been 
occupied  prior  to  1872-73  in  so  far  as  I  can  trace  the  record,  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  since. 

Upon  the  accompanying  map  of  this  rookery  I  have  also  added  the 
hauling  grounds,  which  are  all  confined  to  this  single  spot  on  the  south 
shore  of  St.  George.  There  are  none  on  the  east  shore,  and  there  is  no 
west  shore  to  speak  of,  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  this  island. 
Each  rookery  map  belonging  to  St.  George  must  carry  also  the  hauling 
grounds  adjacent  and  contiguous,  since  these  seal  fields  over  here  are 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  shown  clearly  by  a  general  map  of  this  island 
unless  drawn  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  than  that  which  can  be  success- 
fully employed  for  St.  Paul  Island. 

iThe  peculiarly  rough  character  to  this  trail  is  given  by  the  large,  loose,  sharp- 
ed^ed  basaltic  bowlders  which  are  strewn  thickly  over  all  those  lower  plateaus  that 
bridge  the  island  between  the  bluffs  at  Starry  Arteel  and  the  slopes  of  Ahluckeyak  Hill. 
The  summits  of  the  two  broader,  higher  plateaus  east  and  west,  respectively,  are  com- 
paratively smooth  and  easy  to  travel  over;  and  so  is  the  sea-level  flat  at  Zapadnie 
itself.  On  the  map  of  St.  George  a  number  of  very  small  ponds  will  be  noticed; 
they  are  the  f^eeh -water  reservoirs  of  the  island.  The  two  largest  of  these  are  near 
the  summit  of  this  rough  divide.  The  seal  trail  from  Zapadnie  to  the  village  runs 
Just  west  of  them  and  comes  out  on  the  north  shore  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
hauling  grounds  of  Starry  Arteel,  where  it  forks  and  unites  with  that  path.  The 
direct  line  between  the  village  and  Zapadnie,  though  nearly  a  mile  shorter  on  the 
chart,  is  equal  to  5  miles  more  of  distance  by  reason  of  its  superlative  rocky 
inequalities. 
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Detailed  analyeia  of  eurvejf  of  Zapiulnie  (St,  George)  rookery,  July J80, 1890. 

[Sea  margin  extending  from  A  to  B  and  C  to-D,  1.250  feet.] 

Square  feet. 
1,250  feet  seA  margin,  from  A  to  B,  C  to  D^  with  20  feet  average  depth,  massed.  25, 000 

making  ground  for  12,500  seals — bolls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
of  18,000  in  1873-74. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  my  tinting  on  this  map  of  1890,  that  in  1873 
there  was  but  600  feet  of  sea  margin  to  this  rookery,  but  that  it  had  the 
greater  depth  of  60  feet,  which  threw  a  third  more  seals  into  the  field 
then  than  is  seen  to-day,  with  a  sea  margin  twice  as  great,  but  no 
backing  to  speak  of.  This  great  scattering  of  these  breeders  along  the 
sea  margin  here,  instead  of  massing  solidly  as  in  1873,  is  due  to  that 
rough  driving  by  the  sealing  gangs  along  the  rookery  margins  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years.  This  scraping  has  the  decided  effect  of 
forcing  the  outside  harems,  laying  farthest  back  from  the  water,  down 
along  the  edges  of  the  rookery  to  a  spot  less  exposed  to  the  hustiing  of 
the  native  drivers.  That  steadily  kept  up,  spreads  the  rookery  out  along 
the  water's  edge.  This  again  operates  badly  in  still  another  very  sig- 
nificant manner — the  doubled  extension  to  the  sea  margin  of  a  smsdl 
rookery,  like  Zapadnie  here,  brings  an  unduly  increased  number  of  the 
pups  born  here  every  year  within  the  danger  line  of  heavy  surf  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  before  these  little  fellows  can  swim  well.  There- 
fore, the  method  of  driving  as  practiced  to-day,  is  actually  forcing  the 
exposure  of  a  decreasing  life  to  a  fresh  and  an  unwarranted  increasing 
danger  of  destruction  which  every  August  and  September  gale  will 
surely  visit  upon  it.  Such  storms  are  not  lacking:  and,  when  they  do 
prevail,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pups  within  the  reach  of 
their  surf- washing  violence,  are  destroyed. 

STAERY  ARTEEL  ROOKERY^  (1873-74). 
[Ite  condition  and  appearance  July,  187 4 J] 

This  rookery  is  the  next  in  order,  and  it  is  the  most  remarkable  one 
on  St.  George,  lying  as  it  does  in  a  bold  sweep  from  the  sea  up  a  steeply 
inclined  slope  to  a  point  where  the  bluffs  bordering  it  seaward,  are  over 
400  feet  high,  the  seals  being  just  as  closely  crowded  at  the  summit  of 
this  lofty  breeding  plat  as  they  are  at  the  water's  edge.  The  whole 
oblong  oval  on  the  side  hill,  as  designated  by  the  accompanying  survey, 
is  povered  by  their  thickly  covered  forms.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  also, 
to  sail  under  these  bluffs  with  the  boat  in  fair  weather  for  a  landing; 
and,  as  you  walk  the  beach,  over  which  the  cliff'  wall  frowns  a  sheer  500 
feet,  there,  directly  over  your  head,  the  craning  necks  and  twisting 
forms  of  the  restless  seals,  ever  and  anon,  as  you  glance  upward,  appear 
as  if  ready  to  launch  out  and  fall  below,  so  closely  and  boldly  do  they 
press  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  There  is  a  low,  rocky  beach 
to  the  eastward  of  this  rookery,  over  which  the  hoUuschickie  haul  in 
proportionate  numbers,  and  from  which  the  natives  make  their  drives: 

'  Starry  Arteel,  or  Old  Settlement :  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the 
rookery^  are  the  earthen  ruins  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlements  in  Pribilov's  time, 
and  which,  the  natives  say,  marks  the  first  spot  selected  by  the  Russians  for  their 
Tillage  after  the  discovery  of  St.  George  in  1786. 
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coming  from  the  village  for  this  purpose,  and  directing  the  seals  back 
in  their  tracks.^ 

Starry  Arteel  has  600  feet  of  sea  and  cliff  margin,  with  125  feet  of 
average  depth,  making  ground  for  30,420  breeding  seals  and  their  young. 

STARRY  ARTEEL  ROOKERY  (1890). 
[/to  condition  and  appearance  Julyj  1890,'] 

This  rookery,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  only  one  on  St.  George 
Island  that  really  did  increase  in  size  since  my  work  of  1873.  The 
natives  all  unite  in  saying  that  it  "  grew  larger  and  larger''  until  1878; 
then  it  ceased  to  expand,  and  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  gone 
into  a  rapid  decline — "worse  than  any  other  here  except  the  East 
rookery;  nothing,  really  nothing,  there."  In  1874,  when  on  this  rook- 
ery, in  reviewing  my  survey  of  1873, 1  could  not  detect  any  increase  or 
change  worthy  of  note  whatever:  but,  at  Zapadnie  I  thought  I  found 
ground  for  a  small  increase  there  of  nearly  5,000 :  still  I  was  not  wholly 
certain  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  day  was  very  foggy^  and  I  could  not 
entirely  trust  my  compass  bearings. 

Here,  as  at  Zapadnie,  is  that  undue  extension  of  sea  margin  for  the 
number  of  seals  occupying  the  ground,  caused  by  that  peculiar  driving 
which  has  been  in  vogue  on  each  island  ever  since  the  shrinking  of  the 
supply  of  killable  seals  in  1882.  In  1873,  this  breeding  ground  of  Starry 
Arteel  was  a  compact  oblong  oval  mass  of  breeding  seals  resting  on 
that  steep  hill  slo])e  of  volcanic  breccia  and  cement  which  these  seals 
seem  to  love  so  well  (happy  as  it  is  as  to  drainage  and  always  free  from 
mud  and  dust).  Then  it  had  but  500  feet  of  sea  and  cliff  margin,  bat 
had  an  average  depth  of  125  feet  Within  these  lines  30,000  breeding 
seals  and  young  were  easily  located.  To  day  it  presents  a  straggling 
belt  of  800  feet  of  cliff  and  sea  margin,  with  a  scant  40  feet  of  average 
depth :  upon  which  a  very  liberal  estimate  can  not  place  more  than  16,000 
animals,  old  and  young. 

*  Driving  the  liollnschickie  on  St.  George,  owing  to  the  relative  scantiness  of 
hauling  area  for  those  animals  there,  and  consequent  small  numbers  found  upon  these 
grounds  at  any  one  time,  is  a  very  arduous  series  of  daily  exercises  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  who  attend  to  it.  Glancing  at  the  map,  the  marked  considerable  distance, 
over  an  exceedingly  rough  road,  wm  be  noticed  between  Zapadnie  and  the  viUage; 
yet  in  1872  eleven  different  drives  across  the  island,  of  400  to  500  seals  each,  were 
made  in  the  short  four  weeks  of  that  season. 

The  following  table  shows  plainly  the  striking  inferiority  of  the  seal  life,  as  to  the 
ftggi^ogt^te  number,  even  as  far  back  as  1872  on  this  island,  compared  with  tnat  of  St. 
Paul: 

JRookeriea  of  St,  George, 


Zapadnie  (between  Jnne  14  and  Jaly  28) 

Starry  Arteel  (between  June  6  and  Jalv  29)  . 
Kortn  rookery  (between  June  1  and  July  27) 

Little  Eastern 

Great  Eastern  (between  June  5  and  July  28) . 


Number 

of  drives 

made  in 

1872. 


Number 
of  aeals 
driven. 


11 
14 
16 


18 


5.1M 
5,274 
4,818 


9,714 


The  same  activity  then  in  ''sweeping"  the  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Paul  would  have 
brought  in  ten  times  as  many  seals  and  the  labor  have  been  vastly  less;  the  driving 
at  St.  Paul  was  generallv  done  with  an  eye  to  securing  each  day  of  the  season  only 
as  many  as  could  be  well  killed  and  skinned  on  that  day,  according  as  it  was  warm 
or  cool. 


Plate  17, 


ji »  -  »ik^  -».  ^  ^. 


r 


1 


Area  and  Position  of  the  Breeding  Fut 
do.  do.  do  do. 

Hauling  Grounds  of  the  Non-breeding  £ 


one  of  1873  — 74. 

1890. 
—  74,  now  abandoned  and  Grass  grown  I 
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Detailed  analysia  of  the  survey  of  Starry  Arteel  rookery,  July  BO,  1890. 

[Sea  and  oliff  margin  beginning  at  O  and  ending  at  G,  800  feet] 

Square  feet. 

800  feet  sea  and  cliff  margm  between  G  and  O,  with  40  feet  average  depth,  massed  32. 000 

making  ground  for  16,000  seals — ^bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
in  1873  of  30,420. 

This  rookery,  East,  and  Zapadnie  are  the  only  ones  on  St.  George 
which  have,  thus  far,  been  lauded  upon  and  raided  by  seal  pirates. 
Three  attempts  have  been  made  here,  but  only  one  at  Zapadnie.  The 
damage  done  was  insignificant,  since  the  marauders  were  detected 
before  they  had  fairly  got  to  work,  and  driven  off  by  the  natives  and 
officers  of  the  Government. 

NORTH  ROOKERY  (1873-74). 
llts  condition  and  appearance  July,  1890,] 

Next  in  order,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  is  this  breeding 
ground,  which  sweeps  for  2,750  feet  along  and  around  the  sea  front  of 
a  gently  sloping  plateau,^  being  in  full  sight  of  and  close  to  the  village. 
It  has  a  superficial  area  occupied  by  77,000  breeding  seals  and  their 
young.  From  this  rookery  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  hoUuschickie  are  driven,  which  are  killed  for 
their  skins,  on  the  common  track  or  seal- worn  trail,  that  not  only  the 
"bachelors"  but  ourselves  travel  over  when  en  route  to  or  from  Starry 
Arteel  and  Zapadnie.  It  is  a  broad,  hard-packed  erosion  through  the 
sphagnum  and  across  the  rocky  plateaus;  in  fact,  a  regular  seal  road, 
which  has  been  used  by  the  drivers  and  victims  during  the  last  eighty 
or  ninety  years.  The  fashion  on  St.  George,  in  this  matter  of  driving 
seals,  is  quite  different  from  that  on  St.  Paul.  To  get  their  maximum 
quota  of  25,000  annually  it  is  necessary  for  the  natives  to  visit  every 
morning,  the  hauling  ground  of  each  one  of  these  four  rookeries  on  the 
Dorth  shore,  and  bring  what  they  may  find  back  with  them  for  the  day.^ 

^I  should  say  ''a  gently  sloping  and  alternating  bluff  platean.''  Two  thousand 
feet  are  directly  under  the  abrupt  faces  of  low  cliffs,  while  the  other  750  feet  slope 
down  gradually  to  the  water's  edge.  These  narrow  cliff  belts  of  breeding  fur  seals 
might  oe  properly  styled  *' rookery  ribbons." 

'The  original  text  of  the  existing  law  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  islands  pro- 
vides that  100,000  seals  which  may  be  annually  taken  from  thera  shall  be  proportioned 
by  killing  75,000  on  St.  Paul  and  25,000  on  St.  George.  This  ratio  was  based  evi- 
dently upon  the  published  tables  of  Veniaminov,  which,  if  accurate,  would  clearly 
show  that  fully  one-third  as  many  seals  repaired  to  the  smaller  island  as  to  the 
larger  one :  and,  until  1  made  my  surveys,  1872-1874,  it  was  so  considered  by  all  parties 
interested.  The  fact,  however,  which  I  soon  discovered,  is  that  St.  George  receives 
only  one-eighteenth  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  fur-seal  -visitation  peculiar  to  the 
Pribilov  Islands,  St.  Paul  entertaining  the  other  seventeen  parts. 

This  amazing  difference,  in  the  light  of  prior  knowledge  and  understanding, 
caused  me,  on  returning  to  Washington  in  October,  1873,  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Treasury  Department  and  ask  that  the  law  be  so  modified  that,  in  the  event  of 
abnormally  warm  kiUing  seasons,  or  other  reasons,  a  smaller  number  ihight  be  taken 
from  St.  George  with  a  corresponding  increase  at  St.  Paul.  For  unless  this  was 
done  it  might  become  at  any  season  a  matter  of  great  hardship  to  secure  25,000 
killable  seals  on  St.  George,  in  the  short  period  allotted  by  law.  The  Treasury 
Department,  while  fully  concurring  in  my  representations,  seemed  to  doubt  its 
power  to  thus  modify  the  law.  I  carried  the  question  before  Congress,  January, 
1874,  and  secured  from  that  body  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  Jiuy  1,  1870  (act 
approved  March  24,  1874),  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  full  discretion  in 
the  matter :  and  fixes  the  hitherto  inflexible  ratio  of  kiUing  on  each  island  upon  a  sliding 
scale,  as  it  were,  for  adjustment  from  season  to  season,  upon  a  more  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  subject;  and,  also,  this  amendatory  act  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  power  to  &il  the  legal  limit  of  killing  annually,  as  the  case  may  require. 

As  the  law  is  now  amended,  the  killing  can  be  sensibly  ad^justed  each  season  by 
the  relative  number  of  seals  on  the  two  islands :  this  total  will  vary  decidedly  on  St. 
k'oorg[6  according  as  it  may  be  abnormally  dry  and  warm  when  the  period  for 
anvmg  tne  hoQuschickie  is  at  hand,  or  other  causes. 
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NORTH  ROOKERY  (1890). 
•  llis  condition  and  appearance  July,  1890,'] 

I  came  upon  this  breeding  ground  to-day,  July  19,  1890,  after  an 
absence  of  just  sixteen  years.  I  find  the  topography  unchanged;  the 
hauling  grounds  all  grass  grown,  and  the  usual  flowering  plants  which 
seem  to  follow  (on  all  of  these  declining  rookeries)  the  abandonment  of 
hitherto  polished  rock  and  hard-swept  soil  traveled  over  and  laid  upon 
by  the  seals.  The  breeding  animals  on  the  several  areas  of  this  rookery 
are  in  the  usual  form,  and  characteristic  of  those  which  I  have  described 
on  St.  Paul — the  same  scanty  supply  of  old  bulls;  no  young  bulls  on 
the  rookery  or  outside  at  the  water's  edge;  large  scattered  harems  and 
every  evidence  of  imperfect  service.  In  all  these  forms,  precisely  as 
they  are  over  on  St.  Paul. 

Yet  this,  the  chief  rookery  of  St.  George,  which  held  76,250  breeding 
animals  and  their  young  in  1874,  has  suffered  a  loss  of  only  one-half  of 
its  cows  and  pups — ^but,  the  bulls,  fully  five-sevenths  of  them  are  miss- 
ing. This  rookery  was  the  largest  on  St.  George  in  1874.  It  has  been 
so  ever  since,  and  is  today ;  but,  large  as  it  was,  there  was  only  one  on 
St.  Paul  smaller  in  1874,  the  Lagoon  rookery :  (Nah  Speel  we  can  not 
count).  However,  to-day  there  is  still  another  one  on  St.  Paul  smaller, 
and  that  is  Ketavie,  though  it  was  twice  as  large  as  this  Korth  rookery 
in  1874. 

It  is  an  admirable  point  of  seal  ground,  well  drained  and  free  from 
muddy  pools  during  rain  storms.  It  is  in  full  sight  of  the  village,  and 
only  a  short  half-mile  walk  away. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  2^orih  rookery,  July  19, 1890, 

[Sea  margin  begins  at  a  and  ends  at  1,  3,366  feet.] 

Sqnarefeet 

150  feet  sea  margin,  from  a  to  b,  with  15  feet  average  depth,  massed 2,250 

300  feet  sea  margin,  from  b  to  c,  with  60  feet  average  depth,  massed 18, 000 

95  feet  sea  margin,  from  c  to  d,  with  no  depth  (a  few  scattered  seals.) 

245  feet  sea  margin,  from  d  to  e,  with  60  feet  average  depth,  massed 20, 700 

250  feet  sea  margin,  from  e  to  f,  with  10  feet  average  depth,  massed 2, 500 

186  feet  sea  margin,  from  f  to  ^,  with  12  feet  average  depth,  massed 2, 232 

220  feet  sea  margin,  from  &;  to  h,  with  60  feet  average  depth,  massed 13, 200 

240  feet  sea  margin;  from  h  to  i,  with  12  feet  average  deptn,  massed 2, 880 

280  feet  sea  margin,  from  i  to  j,  with  12  feet  average  depth,  massed 3, 360 

1,300  feet  sea  margin,  from  j  to  1,  with  10  feet  average  dept^,  massed 13, 000 

Total  square  feet 77,122 

making  ground  for  38,561  seals — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
of  76,260  in  1873-74. 

LITTLE  EASTERN  ROOKERY  i  (1873-74). 
[Its  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874.'] 

From  the  village  to  the  eastward  about  half  a  mile  again,  is  a  little 
eastern  rookery,  which  lies  on  a  low,  bluffy  slope  and  is  not  a  piece  of 
ground  admitting  of  much  more  expansion.  It  has  superficial  area  for 
the  reception  of  nearly  13,000  breeding  seals  and  their  young. 

1  The  site  of  this  breeding  ground,  and  that  of  the  marine  slope  of  the  killing 
grounds  to  the  east  of  the  village  on  this  island,  is  where  sea  lions  held  exclusive 
possession  prior  to  their  driving  off  by  the  Russians,  so  the  natives  affirm.  The  only 
place  on  St.  George  now,  where  the  Eumetopias  breeds,  is  that  one  indicated  on  the 
general  chart  between  Garden  Cove  and  Tolstoi  Mees. 


N 


Magnetic  Mer. 


7^ 


kT  rookery, 

Island. 
Surveyed  and  Drawn,  Jtj4y^^^^  rSgo,  by  Henry  W.  Elliott. 


o      MM   MO   300   400   900 

t    timt        tiinuial        tninuiil 
Seal*  in  Foot. 


H.  Doc.  175.541. 


Area  and  Position  of  the  Breeding  Fur-Seals,  Seasons  of  1873-74. 
do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  1890. 

]  Abandoned  Hauling  Grounds  of  1S73-74.  Now  Grass  grown  in  1890. 
and  no  Seals  hauled   here  outside  of  the  Rookery  line  in  1890. 
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LITTLE  EASTERN  ROOKERY  (1890). 
[/to  conditum  and  appearance  July,  1890. "] 

This  was  not  much  of  a  rookery  in  1873-74,  and  although  it  has  fallen 
away  in  accord  with  the  general  diminution  of  the  seal  life  on  these 
islands,  yet  it  has  held  its  own  proportionately  much  better  than  many 
others.  The  most  striking  evidence  of  desolation  is  the  grassing  solidly 
over,  rank  and  luxuriant,  of  the  hauling  grounds  in  its  rear  and  to  the 
eastward,  which  were  so  well  polished  off  by  the  restless  flippers  of 
young  male  seals  in  1873-74,  Then  these  hauling  grounds  were  not 
driven  from  much;  the  seals  were  practically  undisturbed,  and  when  a 
drive  was  made  the  seals  were  always  merged  into  the  larger  drive  from 
the  Great  Eastern. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Little  Eastern  rookery  July  SO,  1890. 

[Sea  margin  beginning  at  A  and  ending  at  B,  800  feet.] 

Square  feet. 
800  feet  sea  margin,  from  A  to  B,  with  12  feet  average  depth,  massed 9, 600 

Making  ground  for  4,800  seals — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total 
of  13,000  in  1873-74.    * 

THE  GREAT  EASTERN  (1873-74). 
\^Its  condition  and  appearance  July,  1874.'] 

This  is  the  fifth,  and  last  rookery  that  we  find  on  St.  George.  It  is 
an  imitation,  in  miniature,  of  Tolstoi  on  St.  Paul,  with  the  exception  ot 
there  being  no  parade  ground  in  the  rear  of  any  character  whatever. 
It  is  from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  overlooking  the  narrow  ribbon  of 
breeding  seals  right  under  them,  that  I  have  been  able  to  study  the 
movements  of  the  fur  seal  in  the  water  to  my  heart's  content;  for,  out 
and  under  the  water,  the  rocks  to  a  considerable  distance  are  covered 
with  a  whitish  algoid  growth  that  renders  the  dark  bodies  of  the  swim- 
ming seals  and  sea  lions  as  conspicuous  as  is  the  image  thrown  by  a 
magic  lantern  of  a  silhouette  on  a  screen  prepared  for  its  reception.^ 
The  low,  rocky  flats  around  the  pool  to  the  westward  and  northwest 
of  the  rookery  seemed  to  be  filled  up  with  a  muddy  alluvial  wash  that 
the  seals  do  not  favor,  hence  nothing  but  holluschickie  range  round 
about  them. 

'The  alffoid  vegetation  of  the  marine  shores  of  these  islands  is  one  that  adds  a 
peculiar  charm  and  beanty  to  their  treelcBs,  sunless  coasts.  Every  kelp  bed  that 
floats  raft-like  in  Bering  Sea,  or  is  anchored  to  its  rocky  reefs,  is  I'airly  alive  with 
niinnte  <«ea  shrimps,  tiny  crabs,  and  little  shells,  which  cling  to  its  masses  of  inter- 
woven fronds  or  dart  in  ceaseless  motion  through,  yet  within,  its  interstices.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  no  better  base  of  operations  can  be  found  for  studying  marine 
invertebrata  than  is  the  post  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George.  The  pelagic  and  the  lit- 
toral forms  are  simply  abundant  beyond  all  estimation  within  bounds  of  reason.  The 
phosphorescence  of  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  surpnsses  in  continued  brilliant  iUnmi- 
nation  anything  that  I  have  seen  in  southern  and  equatorial  oceans.  The  crests  of 
the  long  nnbroken  line  of  breakers  on  Lukannon  Beach  looked  to  me,  one  night  in 
Angnst,  like  so  many  flashings  of  lightning  between  Tolstoi  Mees  and  Lukannon 
Head,  as  the  billows  successively  rolled  in  and  broke.  The  seals  swimming 
under  the  water  here  on  St.  George  mid  beneath  the  Black  Bluffs  streaked  their  rapid 
course  like  comets  in  the  sky,  and  every  time  their  dark  heads  popped  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  they  were  marked  by  a  blaze  of  scintillant  light. 
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[/to  oondiiion  and  appearance  July,  1890.2 

In  1873-74,  this  breeding  ground  ranked  third  in  the  list  of  five  that 
were  found  on  the  island  of  St.  George.  To-day,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  heaviest  loser.  It  has  literally  dropped  down  to  a  mere  skeleton  of 
its  form  in  my  early  survey.  That  extended  rocky  flat  from  which  the 
rookery  ground  proper  gently  rises  on  the  hill  slope,  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  hauling  grounds  for  the  holluschickie  on  St.  George,  sixteen 
years  ago;  now,  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  turf— it 
looks  like  a  Kentucky  blue-grass  meadow ! 

I  observed  here  in  1873-74  that  a  good  many  sea  lions  hauled  out  on 
the  beach  curve,  right  under  the  rookery  bluffs.  These  animals  are  very 
much  more  numerous  now,  than  then :  not  less  than  500  of  them  being 
lazily  extended  just  above  surf- wash  here  as  I  made  my  survey  (July 
20, 1890),  their  huge  yellow  bodies  hauled  out  like  Mississippi  Biver 
steamboats  on  the  levee  at  St.  Louis. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  survey  of  Great  Eastern  rookery j  July  20, 1890. 

[Sea  margin  beginning  at  e  and  ending  at  f,  1,230  feet;  sea  margin  beginning  at  b  and  ending  at  a 

2.040  feet.] 

Sqnare  feet. 

2^040  feet  sea  margin,  a  to  b,  with  a  straggling  average  de|)th  of  5  feet  (a 

very  liberal  estimate) , 10, 000 

200  feet  sea  margin,  f  to  g,  with  30  feet  average  depth,  massed 6, 000 

1,000  feet  sea  margin,  g  to  e,  with  a  straggling  average  depth  too  thin  for 
calculation,  allowed 2, 000 

Total  square  feet 18,000 

making  ground  for  9,000  seals — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — against  a  total  of 
25,250  in  1873-74. 

I  think  that  this  rookery  presents  the  most  eloquent  illustration  of 
that  ruin  and  demoralization  wrought  by  the  present  order  of  seraping 
the  breeding  lines  on  all  the  rookeries  in  getting  the  daily  "  drives  "  of 
killable  seals.  It  presents  itself  in  this  plain  manner:  In  1873  there 
was  only  900  feet  of  rookery  sea  margin  here;  200  feet  of  this  total  was 
a  solid  massing  of  breeding  seals,  from  the  water  upon  the  hillside,  as 
shown  by  the  1874  tint  on  the  accompanying  map.  It  was  200  feet  deep 
and  contained  20,000  of  the  25,000  seals,  all  told,  that  then  existed  at 
this  point.  To-day  there  is  3,275  feet  of  rookery  sea  margin  here:  a 
straggling,  ragged  belt,  not  even  a  full  harem's  width  or  depth,  except 
under  that  side-hill  expansion  between /and  (/,  where  there  is  instead 
of  the  200  feet  of  massing  cited  above,  only  30  feet  of  average  depth. 

Thus  it  becomes  entirely  plain,  upon  the  least  study  of  this  subject, 
that  the  present  order  of  raking  and  dinning,  by  which  the  hollus- 
chickie are  started  out  from  the  shelter  of  these  breeding  grounds 
also  starts  the  outlying  cows  and  bulls  and  hustles  them  off  and  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  This,  repeated  day  after  day,  has  created  that  long 
extension  of  over  3,000  feet  to  my  sea  margin  of  1873-74  on  this  rookery, 
while  the  seals  themselves  are  barely  one-third  the  number  that  they 
were  at  first  record. 

RECAPITULATION   OF   THE  ESTIMATES   OF  NUMBERS   OF  SEALS. 

Below  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  those  figures  made  from  my  surveys 
of  the  area  and  position  of  the  breeding  grounds  of  St.  Paul  Island 
between  the  10th  aud  18th  of  July,  1872:  confirmed  and  revised  to  that 
date  in  1874;  on  St.  George  Island,  July  12  to  15, 1873:  coufirmed  and 
revised  to  that  date  in  1874.  Opposed  to  these  tables  are  my  figures 
made  July  10  to  16, 1890,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  July  19  and  20, 1890, 
on  St.  George. 
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Breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  teal  on  St.  Paul    Breeding  grounde  of  the  fur  seal  on  SUPanU 
Island,  July  10-18, 1873-1874,  Island,  July  10-16, 1890. 


Rookery. 


Keef  rookery  baa  4,016  feot  of  sea  mar' 
l^n,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth, 
makine  ground  for 

Garbotcn  rookery  baa  3,660  feet  of  eea 
mar^iD.with  100  feet  of  average  depth, 
makiDgground  for 

Lagoon  rookery  has  750  feet  of  sea  mar* 
gm,  with  100  feet  of  average  depth, 
making  eround  for 

Kah  S(>eer  rookery  haH  400  feet  of  sea 
mar^n,  with  40  leet  of  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Lukannon  rookery  has  2,270  feet  of  sea 
mar^n,  with  150feetof  averagedepth, 
making  ground  for 

Keetavie  rookerv  has  2,200  feet  of  nea 
margin,  withltx)  feet  of  average  depth, 
making  ground  for , 

Tolstoi  rookery  has  3, 000  feet  of  sea  mar- 
gin, with  ISO  feet  of  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

ZajMidnie  rookery  has  5.880  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  ISOfeet  of  averagedepth, 
making  ground  for 

Polavina  lookery  has  4,000  feet  of  nea 
mar^n,  with  ISOfeeioi  averagedepth, 
making  ground  for 

liovastoshnah  or  Northeast  Point  has 
15,840  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  150  feet 
of  average  depth,  making  ground  for. , 


A  grand  total  of  breeding  sealHand 
young  for  St  Paul  Island  in  1874 
of 


S^ls. 
male,  fe< 
male,  and 

yonng. 


301,000 

183,000 

37.000 

8,000 

170,000 

165,000 

225,000 

441,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

3, 030, 000 


Keef  rookery  has  4, 300  feet  of  sea  mar* 
gin,  with  65jt  feet  average  depth, 
making  groundfor 

Garbotcn  rookery  has  2, 400  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  70f  feet  averagedepth, 
maung  ground  for 

Lagoon  rookery  has  1, 600  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with'l2  feet  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Nah  Speel  (has  disappeared). 


Lnkannon  rookery  has  2,050  feet  of  sea 
margin;  with  60|  feet  averagedepth, 
making  ground  for 

Keetavie  rookery  has  1,700  feet  of  sea 
mar^n,  with  34  feet  average  depth, 
makmg  ground  for 

Tolstoi  rookery  has  2,800  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  444  feet  average  depth, 
malung  groundfor 

Zapadnie  rookerv  has  7,200  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  f&^  feet  average  depth, 
making  ground  lor 

Polavina  rookery  has  2,265  feet  of  sea 
margin,  withl2M  feet  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Novoetoshnah  or  Northeast  Point  has 
11,435  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  37A 
feet  of  average  depth ,  making  ground 
for 

A  grand  total  of  breeding  seals 
and  young  for  St.  Paul  loland 
in  1890  of 


Seals, 
male,  fe> 
male,  and 

young. 


140,500 

84,802 

9,000 


72.500 

28,000 

02,400 

121,200 

142,250 

217, 875 


878.532 


Breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  St.  George    Breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  St,  George 
Island,  July  12-15,  187S-74,  Island,  July  19-20, 1890. 


Kookery. 


Zapadnie  rookery  has  600  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  60  feet  of  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Starry  Arteel  rookery  has  500  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  125  feet  of  averagedepth, 
malung  ground  for 

^orth  rookery  has  750  feet  of  sea  mar- 
gin, with  150  feet  of  average  depth, 
and  2,000  feet  of  sea  margin,  witn  25 
feet  of  average  depth ;  making  ground 
in  all  for 

Little  Eastern  rookery  has  750  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  40  feet  of  average 
depth,  making  ground  for 

Great  Eastern  rookery  has  MX)  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  60  feet  of  average 
depth,  making  gfound  for 


A  grand  total  of  the  seal  life  for 
St.  George  Inland  breeding  seals 
and  young  of 

Grand  totu  for  St.  Paul  Island 
breeding  seals  and  young  of. . . . 

Grand  sum  total  for  the  Pribilov 
Isluids  (seasons  of  1872-1874) 
breeding  seals  and  young 


Sealsj 
male,  fe- 
male, and 

young. 


18,000 


30,420 


77,000 


13,000 


23.000 


163,420 
3,030,000 


3, 193, 420 


Hookery. 


Zapadnie  rookery  hai^ll ,  250  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  20  feet  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Starry  Arteel  rookery  has  800  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  40  feet  average 
depth,  making  ground  for 

North  rookery  has  2,066  feet  of  sea  mar- 

fin,  with  31  feet  average  depth,  and 
,300  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  10  feet 
of  average  depth,  making  ground 
for 

Little  Eastern  rookery  has  800  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  12  feet  average 
depth,  making  ground  for 

Great  Eaatem  rookery  has  200  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  30  feet  average, 
depth,  2,040  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  5 
feet  average  depth,  making  ground 
for 

A  grand  total  of  the  seal  life  for 
St.  George  Island  breeding  seals 
and  young  of 

Grand  total  for  St  Panl  Island 
breeding  seals  and  young  of. ... , 

Grand  sum  total  for  the  Pribilov 
Islands  (season  of  1890)  breed- 
ing seals  and  young 


Seals, 
male,  fe- 
male, and 
young. 


12,250 
16,000 

38,561 
4,800 

9,000 


80,801 
878,532 


969,893 
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breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  St,  Paul 
Island,  July  10-18, 187^-1874. 


Breeding  grounds  of  Ike  fur  seal  on  St.PanU 
Isla/nd,  July  10-16, 1890. 


Rookery. 


«ef  rookery  has  4,016  feet  of  sea  mar- 
gin, -with  150  feet  of  average  depth, 

makins  ground  for 

arbotcn  rookery  has  3,660  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  100  feet  of  average  depth, 

ualungground  for 

•a^oon  rookery  has  750  feet  of  sea  mar- 
gin, -with  100  feet  of  average  depth, 

making  eronnd  for 

'ah  Sj)eerrookerY  has  400  feet  of  sea 
mar^n,  with  40  feet  of  average  depth, 

making  ground  for 

akannon  rookerv  has  2,270  feet  of  sea 
mar^u,  with  150feetofaveragedepth, 

making  ground  for 

[eetavle  rookerv  has  2,200  feet  of  sea 
mar^^,  with  1m)  feet  of  average  depth, 

making  ground  for , 

'olstoi  rookery  hasS.OOOfeet  of  sea  mar- 
gin, with  ISO  feet  of  average  depth, 

making  ground  for 

apadnie  rookeiy  has  6.880  feet  of  sea 
maririn,  withlSOfeet  of  averagedepth, 

making  ground  for 

olavina  rookery  haa  4,0G0  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  150  feetof  averagedepth, 

making  ground  for 

iovastoahnah  or  Northeast  Point  has 
15.840  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  150  feet 
of  average  depth,  making  ground  for. . 


A  grand  total  of  breeding  seaLiand 
young  for  St.  Paul  Island  in  1874 
of 


S<#l8. 

male,  fe* 

male,  and 

yonng. 


301,000 

183,000 

37.000 

8,000 

170,000 

165,000 

225,000 

441,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

3, 030, 000 


Kookery. 


Keef  rookery  has  4, 300  feet  of  sea  mar* 
gin,  with  65jt  feet  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Garbotch  rookerv  has  2, 400  feet  of  sea 
nuu^in,  with  70f  feet  averagedepth, 
making  ground  for 

Lagoon  rookery  haa  1, 600  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with'l2  feet  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Nah  Speel  (has  disappeared). 


Lakannon  rookery  has  2,060  feet  of  sea 
margin;  with  60f  feet  averagedepth, 
making  ground  for 

Keetavie  rookery  has  1,700  feet  of  sea 
mar^n,  with  34  feet  average  depth, 
makmg  ground  for , 

Tolstoi  rookery  has  2,800  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  444  feet  average  depth, 
making  groundfor 

Zapadnie  rookery  has  7,200  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  2ah  feet  average  depth, 
making  ground  for 

Polavina  rookery  has  2,256  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  1261  feet  averagedepth, 
maldng  ground  for 

Novostosimah  or  Northeast  Point  has 
11,435  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  37^ 
feet  of  avera^depth,  making  grouua 
for 

A  grand  total  of  breeding  seals 
and  young  for  St.  Paul  Island 
in  1890  of 


Seals, 
male,  fe- 
male, and 

young. 


140,500 

84,802 

9,000 


72,600 

28^000 

62,400 

121,200 

142,250 

217, 875 


878.632 


breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  on  St.  George 
Island,  July  12-15,  187S-74. 


Breeding  grounds  of  tike  fur  seal  on  St,  George 
Island,  July  19-20, 1890. 


Hookery. 


apadnie  rookerv  has  600  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  60  feet  of  average  depth, 

makmg  ground  for 

tarry  Arteel  rookery  has  500  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  125  feet  of  averagedepth, 

making  ground  for 

orth  rookery  has  750  feet  of  sea  mar- 
gin, with  150  feet  of  average  depth, 
and  2,000  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  25 
feet  of  average  depth ;  making  ground 

in  all  for 

ittle  Eastern  rookery  has  750  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  40  feet  of  average 

depth,  making  ground  for 

reat  Eastern  rookery  has  WO  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  60  feet  of  average 
depth,  making  ground  for 


A  erand  total  of  the  seal  life  for 
St.  George  Island  breeding  seals 
and  young  of 

Grand  totu  for  St.  Paul  Island 
breeding  seals  and  young  of . . . . 

Grand  sum  total  for  the  Pribilov 
Islands  (seaaons  of  1872-1874) 
breeding  seals  and  young 


Sealsj 
male,  fe- 
male, and 

yonng. 


18,000 
30, 420 

77,000 
13,000 
25,000 


163,420 
3,030,000 


3,193,420 


Hookery. 


Zapadnie  rookwy  hai^ll,  250  feet  of  sea 
margin,  with  »)  feet  average  depth, 
makln g  ground  for 

Starry  Arteel  rookery  haa  800  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  40  feet  average 
depth,  making  ground  for 

Nortli  rookery  has  2,066  feet  of  sea  mar- 

f:in.  with  31  feet  average  depth,  and 
,300  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  10  feet 
of  average  depth,  making  ground 
for 

Little  Eastern  rookery  has  800  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  12  feet  average 
depth,  making  ground  for 

Great  Eastern  rookery  has  200  feet  of 
sea  margin,  with  30  feet  average, 
depth,  2,040  feetof  sea  margin,  with  5 
feet  average  depth,  making  ground 
for • 

A  grand  total  of  the  seal  life  for 
St.  Greorge  Island  breeding  seals 
and  yonng  of 

Grand  total  for  St.  Paul  Island 
breeding  seals  and  young  of . . . . 

Grand  sum  total  for  the  Pribilov 
Islands  (season  of  1890)  breed- 
ing seals  and  young 


Seals, 
male,  fe- 
male, and 
young. 


12,250 
16,000 

38,661 
4,800 

9,000 


80,861 
878,532 


950,383 
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Upon  this  same  basis  of  estimation,^  less  than  300,000  paps  werehon 
upon  the  Pribilov  rookeries  last  year,  1889,  but  not  more  than  70,000  to 
80,000  of  them  returned  to  these  islands  in  1890,  since  their  mUurnl 
enemies  are  as  numerous  and  as  a^ctive  as  ever  in  the  sea^  while  the  sorplos 
store  of  seal  life  upon  which  these  enemies  drew  in  1872,  as  they  draw 
now,  has  been  rapidly  diminishing  during  the  last  six  years.  Touching 
this  question  in  1874, 1  said  then : 

These  fur  seals  of  the  PrihiloT  group,  after  leaving  the  islands  in  the  antamn  and  early 
winter,  do  not  visit  land  again  until  the  time  of  their  return  in  the  foUowin^^  spring 
and  early  summer  to  these  same  rookery  and  hauling  grounds,  unless  they  tondi,  si 
they  are  navigating  their  lengthened  journey  back,  at  uie  Bussian  Copper  and  Bering 
islands,  700  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Pribilov  group.  They  leave  the  islands  by 
independent  squads,  each  one  looking  out  for  itself.  Apparently  aU  turn  by  common 
consent  to  the  south,  disappearing  toward  the  horizon,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the  vast 
expanse  below,  where  they  spread  themselves  over  the  entire  North  Pacific  as  far 
south  as  the  forty-eighth  and  even  the  forty-seventh  paraUels  of  north  latitude. 
Over  the  immense  area  between  Japan  and  Oregon  douotless  many  extensive  sub- 
marine fishing  shoals  and  banks  are  known  to  them.  At  least  it  is  definitely  under- 
stood that  Bering  Sea  does  not  contain  them  long  when  they  depart  from  the  breeding 
rookeries  and  the  hauling  grounds  therein.  While  it  is  carried  in  mind  that  they 
sleep  and  rest  in  the  water  with  soundness  and  with  the  greatest  comfort  on  its 
surface,  and  that  even  when  around  the  land  during  the  summer  they  frequently  put 
off  from  the  beaches  to  take  a  bath  and  a  quiet  snooze  just  beyond  the  surf,  we  can 
readily  agree  that  it  is  no  inconvenience  whatever — the  reproductive  functions  hay- 
ing been  discharged  and  their  coats  renewed — for  them  to  stay  the  balance  of  the  time 
in  their  most  congenial  element,  the  briny  deep. 

That  these  animals  are  preyed  upon  extensively  by  killer  whales'  {Oroa  gladiator), 
and  by  sharks,'  and  probably  other  submarine  foes  now  unknown,  is  at  once  evi- 
dent, for  were  they  not  held  in  check  by  some  such  cause  they  would,  as  they  exist 
to-day  on  St.  Paul,  quickly  multiply,  by  arithmetical  progression,  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  the  island,  nay  Bering  Sea  itself,  could  not  contain  them.  Tlie  present 
annual  killing  of  100,000  out  of  a  yearly  total  of  over  1,000,000  males  does  not,  in  an 
appreciable  degree,  diminish  the  seal  life  or  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  its  regu- 

be  put,  and  to  give  the  seals  the  full  benefit  of  every  doubt.  Surely,  I  have  clearly 
presented  the  case,  and  certainly  no  one  will  question  the  premises  after  they  have 
studied  the  habit  and  disposition  of  the  rookeries.  Hence  it  is  a  positive  and  tenable 
statement  that  no  dangei  of  the  slightest  appreciable  degree  of  iigiiry  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  on  the  seal  islands  or  Alaska  exists  as  long  as  the  present 
law  ^rotectin^  it  and  the  management  executing  it  continues. 

^  Bight  at  this  point,  in  1890, 1  realize  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping  a  much 
larger  surplus  male  life  in  reserve  than  I  did  in  1874.  I  see  its  necessity  now :  by 
reducing  the  male  life  to  the  fibres  which  I  thought  were  safe  in  11874, 1  would 
only  prevent  that  constant  fighting  among  the  sires  on  the  rookery,  ichich  i$  abto- 
hitely  necessary  for  the  best  perpetuation  of  the  race — that  struggle  of  tne  fittest  to  snr> 
vive  as  the  progenitors  of  the  herd.  Man  can  not  interfere  here  with  these  wildest 
of  wild  animals :  animals  which  he  can  not  feed  or  control  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
he  can  not  breed  as  he  can  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs. 

^Oroa  gladiator, — While  revolving  this  particular  line  of  inquiry  in  my  mind  when- 
on  the  ground  and  among  the  seals,  I  involuntarily  looked  constantly  for  some  sigiB- 
of  disturbance  in  the  sea  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  an  enemy;  and,8av» 
seeing  a  few  examples  of  the  Orca^  I  never  detected  anything.  But  the  Killer  whal^i 
is  common  here :  it  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  eye,  l^ecause  it  is  the  habit  of  thi^ 
ferocious  cetacean  to  swim  so  closely  at  the  surface  as  to  show  its  peculiar  sharp^ 
dorsal  fin  high  above  the  water.  PosHiblv  a  very  superficial  observer  could  an< 
would  confound  the  long,  trenchant  fluke  of  the  Orca  with  the  stubby  node  upon  th 
spine  of  the  humpback  whale,  which  that  animal  exhibits  only  when  it  is  about ' 


dive.    Humpbacks  feed  around  the  islands,  but  not  commonly — they  are  the  excep — ' 
tion.    They  do  not,  however,  molest  the  seals  in  any  manner  whatever:  and  little 
squads  of  these  pinnipeds  seem  to  delight  themselves  by  swimming  in  endless  circled 
around  and  under  the  huge  bodies  of  those  whales,  frequently  leaping  out  an^ 
entirely  over  the  cetacean's  back !  as  witnessed  on  one  occasion  oy  myself  and  th9 
crew  of  the  Relianc€j  off  the  coast  of  Kadiak,  June,  1874. 

^Somnioeus  microcephalus. — Some  of  these  sharks  are  of  very  large  size,  and  when 
caught  by  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast,  basking  or  asleep  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  they  will,  if  transfixed  by  the  natives'  harpoons,  take  a  whole  fleet  of  canoes 
in  tow  and  run  swiftly  with  them  several  hours  before  exhaustion  enables  th0 
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lAT,  sare  perpetaation  on  the  breeding  jgrooncU  every  year.  We  may,  therefore, 
properly  look  upon  this  aggregate  of  4,000,000,  or  5,000,000  of  fur  sealB,  as  we  see 
them  every  season  on  these  Pnbiloy  Islands,  as  the  maximnm  limit  of  increase 
assigned  to  them  by  natural  law.  The  great  equilibrlam  which  nature  holds  in  life 
upon  this  earth  must  be  sustained  at  St.  Paul  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Think  of  the  enormous  food  consumption  of  these  rookeries  and  haul- 
ing grounds  when  5,000,000  seals  ranged  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering 
S^!    I  said  in  1881 — [Mon.  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.] 

What  an  immense  quantity  of  finny  prev  must  pass  down  their  voracious  throats 
as  every  year  rolls  by.  A  creature  so  full  of  life^  strung  with  nerves,  and  muscles 
like  bands  of  steel,  can  not  live  on  air  or  absorb  it  from  the  sea.  Their  food  is  fish 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  diet.  I  have  never  seen  them  touch,  or  disturb 
with  the  intention  of  touching  it,  one  solitary  example  in  the  flocks  of  water  fowl 
which  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  all  about  the  islands.  I  was  especially 
careful  in  noting  this,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  canine  armature  of  their 
mouths  must  suggest  flesh  for  food  at  times  as  well  as  fish  ]  but  fish  we  know  thev 
eat.  Whole  windrows  of  the  heads  of  cod  and  wolf  fishes,  bitten  off  by  these  am- 
mals  at  the  nape,  were  washed  up  on  the  south  shore  of  St.  Georce  during  a  gale  in 
the  summer  of  1S73.  This  pelanc  decapitation  evidently  marked  the  progress  and 
the  appetite  of  a  band  of  fur  seals  to  the  windward  of  the  island,  as  they  passed  into 
and  tnroagh  a  stray  school  of  these  fishes. 

How  many  pounds  per  diem  is  required  by  an  adult  seal,  and  taken  by  it  when 
feeding,  is  not  certain  in  my  mind.  Judging  from  the  appetite,  however,  of  kindred 
animau,  such  as  sea  lions  fed  in  confinement  at  Woodward's  Gardens,  San  Francisco, 
I  can  safely  say  that  40  pounds  for  a  full  srown  fur  seal  is  a  fair  aUowance,  with  at 
least  10  or  12  pounds  per  diem  to  every  adult  female,  and  not  much  less,  if  any,  to 
the  rapidly  ffrowine  pups  and  young  hoUuschickie.  Therefore,  this  great  body  of 
4,000,000  ana  5,000,000  of  hearty,  active  animals  which  we  know  on  the  seal  islands, 
must  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  such  food  every  year.  They  can  not  average 
less  than  10  pounds  of  fish  each  per  diem,  which  gives  the  consumption,  as  exhibited 
by  their  appetite,  of  over  6,000,000  tons  of  fish  every  year.  What  wonder  then  that 
nature  should  do  something  to  hold  these  active  fishermen  in  check.^ 

savages  to  finally  dispatch  them.  A  Hudson  Bay  trader,  William  Manson  (at  Fort 
Alexander,  in  1865),  told  me  that  his  father  had  killed  one  in  the  smooth  waters  of 
Millbank  Sound  which  measured  24  feet  in  length,  and  its  liver  alone  yielded  36 
gallons  of  oil.  The  iScmniostiB  lays  motionless  for  lon^  intervals  in  calm  waters  of 
the  North  Pacific,  just  under  and  at  the  surface,  with  its  dorsal  fin  clearly  exposed 
above.  What  havoc  such  a  carnivorous  fish  would  be  likely  to  effect  in  a  ''pod'' 
of  young  fur  seals  can  be  better  imagined  than  descril>ed. 

The  foUowing  sharks  probably  prey  upon  the  fur  sesds  and  ftu:-seal  pups  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean : 

Heptranehias  maeulaiuSf  Shovel-nosed  Shark. 

HexanchuB  corinus,  Cow  Shark. 

Cetorhinu9  tnaximus,  Ground  Shark  or  Basking  Shark 

Carcharias  glaucva.  Blue  Shark. 

Somniosus  microcephalua,  Sleeper  or  Basking  Shark. 

These  species  range  ft'om  Monterey  Bay  northward ;  the  range  of  Cetorhinua  and 
8amnio9U8  is  to  the  Artie  seas,  the  others  do  not  ( f )  go  so  far  north. 

I  should  think  that  the  Cetorhinn^  is  the  most  destructive.  If  the  pups  get  down 
well  within  the  range  of  the  blue  shark,  it  would  also  be  one  of  their  worst  enemies. 

>  When,  however,  the  fish  retire  from  spawning  here,  there,  and  everywhere  over 
these  shallows  of  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Coast,  along  by  the  end  of  September 
to  1st  of  November  every  year,  I  believe  that  the  young  nir  seal,  in  following  them 
into  the  depths  of  the  great  Pacific,  must  have  a  really  arduous  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, unless  it  knows  of  fishing  banks  unknown  to  us.  The  yearlings^  however, 
and  all  above  that  age,  are  endowed  with  sufficient  muscular  energy  to  dive  rapidly 
in  deep  soundings  and  to  fish  with  undoubted  success.  The  pup,  nowever,  when  it 
goes  to  sea,  5  or  6  months  old,  is  not  lithe  and  sinewy  like  the  yearling;  it  is  podgy 
and  fat,  a  comparative  clumsy  swimmer,  and  does  not  develop,  I  believe,  into  a  good 
fisherman  until  it  has  become  pretty  well  starved  after  leaving  the  Fribilovs.  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  fish  alone  constitute  the  cuet  of  the  Pribilov 
pinnipeds.  I  know  that  they  feed  to  a  limited  extent  upon  crustaceans  and  upon 
the  squid  (Lologo),  also  eating  tender  algoid  sprouts.  I  believe  that  the  pup  seals 
live  for  the  first  five  or  six  months  at  sea  largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon  crustaceans 
and  squids.  They  are  not  agile  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  fish  successfully  in  any 
great  degree  when  they  first  depart  from  the  rookeries. 
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Daring  the  winter  solstice — ^between  the  lapse  of  the  autumnal  and  the  Tergiof 
of  the  vernal  equinoxes — in  order  to  get  this  enormous  food  supply,  the  fur  seals  an 
necessarily  obliged  to  disperse  over  a  very  large  area  of  fishing  ground,  rangini; 
throughout  the  North  Paoiflo,  5,000  miles  across  between  Japan  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.    In  feeding  they  are  brougl  t  to  the  southward  all  this  time,  and  as  they  go 
they  come  more  and  more  in  contact  with  those  natural  enemies  peculiar  to  the  sea 
of  these  southern  latitudes,  which  are  almost  stransers  and  are  really  unknown  to 
the  waters  of  Bering  Sea;  for  I  did  not  observe,  witu  the  exception  often  or  twelFe 
perhaps,  certainly  no  more,  killer  whales,  a  single  marine  disturbance  or  molestation 
during  the  three  seasons  which  I  passed  upon  the  islands  that  could  be  regarded  in 
the  slightest  decree  inimical  to  the  peace  and  life  of  the  Pinnipedia;  and  thus,  from 
my  observation,  I  am  led  to  believe  tnat  it  is  not  until  they  descend  well  to  the  soutii 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  in  the  North  Pacific,  that  they  meet  with  sharks  to  any 
extent,  and  are  diminished  except  by  the  butchery  of  killer  whales  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  young  fur  seals  going  out  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  following  in  the  wiie 
of  their  elders,  are  the  clumsy  members  of  the  family.  When  they  go  to  sleep  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  they  rest  much  sounder  than  the  others ;  and  their  alert  and  wary 
nature,  which  is  handsomely  developed  ere  they  are  two  seasons  old,  is  in  its  infancy. 
Hence  I  believe  that  vast  numbers  of  them  are  easily  captured  by  majrine  foes  as  they 
are  stupidly  sleeping  or  awkwardly  fishing. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  ground  covered  by  the  seals  when  first  discovered 
by  the  Russians,  I  have  examined  every  foot  of  the  shore  line  of  both  islands  where 
the  bones  and  polished  rocks,  etc.,  might  be  lying  on  any  deserted  areas.  Since  then, 
after  carefully  surveying  the  new  ground  now  occupied  bv  the  seals  and  comparing 
this  area  with  that  which  they  have  deserted,  I  feel  Justified  in  stating  that  ror  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  at  least  the  fur  seals  on  these  islands  have  not  diminished, 
nor  have  they  increased  as  a  body  to  any  noteworthy  degree ;  and  throughout  this 
time  the  breeding  grounds  have  not  been  disturbed  except  at  that  brief  but  tumnl- 
tuons  interregnum  during  1868,  and  they  have  been  living  since  in  a  i>erfectly  quiet 
and  natural  condition. 

CAN  THE  NUMBER  BE  INCREASED  f 

What  can  be  done  to  promote  their  increase?  We  can  not  cause  a  greater  number 
of  females  to  be  bom  every  year  than  are  bom  now ;  we  do  not  touch  or  disturb 
these  females  as  they  grow  up  and  live,  and  we  never  will  if  the  law  and  present 
management  is  continued.  We  save  double — ^we  save  more  than  enough  males  to 
serve ;  nothing  more  can  be  done  by  human  agency.  It  is  beyond  our  power  to  pro- 
tect them  from  their  deadly  marine  enemies  as  they  wander  into  tne  bonndleBS 
ocean  searching  for  food. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  facts  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — quite  confi- 
dently— that  under  the  present  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  sealing  interests 
on  these  islands  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  seal  life  thereon  will  amount  to 
nothing  in  the  future ;  that  the  seals  will  exist,  as  they  do  exist,  in  all  time  to  come 
at  about  the  same  number  and  condition  recorded  in  this  monograph.  To  test  this 
theory  of  mine  I  here,  in  the  record  of  my  surveys  of  the  rookeries,  have  put  stakes 
down  which  will  answer  upon  those  breeding  grounds  as  a  correct  guide  as  to  their 
present  as  well  as  to  their  future  condition  £h>m  year  to  year. 

The  theory  has  been  well  tested.  I  was  right  in  then  assuming  that 
no  increase  could  be  noted  over  the  record  of  1872-1874 ;  but  I  was 
wrong  in  then  believing  that  no  injury  to  the  regular  supply  of  young 
male  life  necessary  for  the  full  support  of  the  breeding  grounds  would 
follow  from  the  driving  and  killing  of  the  hoUuschickie  as  conducted; 
also,  the  deadly  work  of  the  pelagic  sealer  was  not  suggested  in  any 
serious  sense  sixteen  years  ago,  and  I  did  not  take  it  into  calculation.  I 
have  given,  in  my  letter  of  introduction,  the  reason  why  this  driving  of 
the  hoUuschickie  has  been  so  destructive  to  young  male  seal  life — a 
reason  which  I  could  not  grasp  in  1872-1874,  since  it  required  time  and 
experience  to  develop  the  fact  beyond  argument  and  contradiction.  It 
is  easy  to  see  now  in  the  clear  light  of  the  record,  that  had  there  been 
no  sealing  at  sea,  and  had  every  young  male  seal  been  taken  in  every 
drive  made  from  the  outset  in  1871,  over  1  year  old  and  under  5,  the 
annual  quota  of  100,000  would  have  been  easily  filled  without  injury 
whatsoever,  in  less  than  twenty  working  days  from  the  14th  of  every 
June,  with  only  one-quarter  of  the  driving  necessary  under  the  past 
and  present  order  of  culling  out  the  largest  seals  for  slaughter  and 
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releasing  the  smaller  ones  from  each  drivei  when  on  the  killing  grounds. 
In  other  words,  taking  all  the  young  male  seals  as  driven,  over  1  year 
old  and  under  5  years,  would  have  saved  on  an  average  for  every  year, 
the  lives  of  at  least  50,000  to  60,000  hoUuschickie !  while  those  spared 
from  the  club,  annually  during  the  last  twenty  years,  were  rendered 
worthless  for  rookery  service  from  the  immediate  or  subsequent  effect 
of  severe  overland  driving  whenever  they  lived  through  it. 

It  is  a  fact  now  plainly  established  that  hereafter,  should  seals  ever 
be  driven  for  tax  and  shipment  of  their  sMnSy  again  on  these  islands, 
no  culling  of  the  ^^  drives  ^  should  be  permitted.  The  market  for  the  skins 
will  promptly  adjast  itself  to  the  several  ages,  sizes,  and  their  value. 
The  rookeries,  however,  will  not,  can  not,  endure  any  farther  adjustment 
of  that  fixed  scale  of  size  on  the  killing  grounds.  If  it  is  resumed^  then 
the  extermination  of  the  fur  seal  is  right  at  handy  insofar  as  its  life  on  the 
Pribilov  Islands  is  concerned^  even  if  all  pelagic  sealing  is  prohibited !  ^ 

I  searched  for  danger  to  these  interests  on  every  side  in  1872-1874. 
I  could  detect  no  disease  whatever,  even  of  the  most  trifling  character, 
in  the  vast  herds :  and  no  legend  even,  much  less  statement,  of  any 
sickness  among  the  seals  was  extant' 

But  the  importance  of  making  an  accurate  record  of  the  areas  and 
position  of  those  great  breeding  grounds  as  I  found  them  in  1872-1874 
was  ndt  lost  on  me;  it  impressed  me  deeply;  and  these  surveys  were 
made  then  of  each  rookery.  In  order  that  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  came  after  me,  charged  with  the  care  and  protection  of  these 
interests,  might  understand  the  feasibility  of  annually  surveying  these 
branding  grounds  without  disturbing  the  animals  in*  the  least  degree,  I 
said  then: 

Durinj?  the  first  week  of  inspection  of  some  of  those  earliest  arrivals  the  ''see- 
catchie,^  which  I  have  described,  wiU  fireqneutly  take  to  the  water  when  approached ; 
bat  these  mnaways  quickly  return.  By  the  end  of  May,  however,  the  same  seals 
wiU  hardly  move  to  the  right  or  left  when  yon  attempt  to  pass  through  them.  Then, 
two  weeks  before  the  females  begin  to  come  in  and  quicKl^  after  meir  arrival,  the 
organization  of  the  fur-seal  rookery  is  rendered  entirely  indifferent  to  man's  presence 
on  visits  of  quiet  inspection,  or  to  anything  else  save  their  own  kind,  and  so  con- 
tinues during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  singular  fact  that  the  breeding  seals  upon  the  rook- 
eries and  hauling  grounds  are  not  affected  by  the  smeU  of  blood  or  carrion  arising 
from  the  killing  fields  or  the  stench  of  blubber  fires  which  bum  in  the  native  viUages. 
This  trait  is  conclusively  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  those  two  rookeries  near  the 
village  of  St.  Paul :  for,  the  breeding  ground  on  this  spit,  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  is 
not  more  than  40  yards  f^om  the  great  kilUng  grounds  to  the  eastward,  being  sepa- 
rated from  those  spots  of  slaughter  and  the  7^000  or  80,000  rotting  carcasses  thereon 
by  a  slough  not  more  than  ten  yards  wide.  These  seals  can  smeU  the  blood  and 
carcasses  upon  this  field  from  the  time  they  land  in  the  spring  until  they  leave  in  the 
autumn,  wnile  the  general  southerly  winds  waft  to  them  the  odor  and  sounds  of  the 
village  of  St.  Paul,  not  over  200  rods  south  of  them,  and  above  them  in  plain  sight. 

*See  suggestions  for  Revised  Regulations.    Appendix,  p.  228. 

'The  thought  of  what  a  deadly  epidemic  would  effect  among  these  vast  congrega- 
tions of  Pinnepedia  was  one  that  was  constant  in  my  mind  when  on  the  ground  and 
among  them.  I  have  found  in  the  British  Annals  (Fleming's),  on  page  17,  an  extract 
from  tiie  notes  of  Dr.  Trail :  ''  In  1838  I  inquired  for  my  old  acquaintances,  the  seals 
of  the  Hole  of  Papa  Westray,  and  was  informed  that  about  four  years  before  they 
had  totaUy  deserted  the  island,  and  had  only  within  the  last  few  months  begun  to 
reappear.  *  *  •  About  fifty  years  ago  multitudes  of  their  carcasses  were  cast 
ashore  in  every  bay  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  and  numbers 
were  found  at  sea  in  a  sickly  state."  This  note  of  Tr^  is  the  only  record  which  I 
can  find  of  a  fatal  epidemic  among  the  seals.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Pribilov  rookeries  have  never  suffered  from  distempers  in  the  past,  or  are  not  to 
in  the  future,  simply  because  no  oocasion  seems  to  have  arisen  daring  the  compari- 
tively  brief  period  of  their  human  domination. 
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All  this  has  no  effect  upon  the  seals;  they  know  that  they  are  not  disturbed,  and  the 
rookery,  the  natives  declare,  has  been  slightly  but  steadily  increasing.  Therefore, 
with  regard  to  surveying  and  taking  those  boundaries  assumed  by  the  breeding  seali 
every  year  at  that  point  of  high  tide  and  ^eatest  expansion  which  they  assame 
between  the  8th  and  15th  of  Jnly^  it  is  an  entirely  practicable  and  simple  task.  Too 
can  go  everywhere  on  the  skirts  or  the  rookeries,  almost  within  reaching  distance,  and 
fhejr  will  greet  you  with  quiet,  inoffensive  notice,  and  permit  close,  unbroken  obser- 
vation when  it  1b  subdued  and  undemonstrative,  paying  very  little  attention  to  your 
approach. 

YEARLY  CHANGES  IN  THE  ROOKERIES. 

I  believe  the  asents  of  the  Government  there  are  going  to  notice,  every  year,  little 
changes  here  and  there  in  the  area  and  distribution  of  the  rookeries.  For  instance, 
one  of  these  breeding  grounds  will  not  be  qnite  as  large  this  year  as  it  was  lasty 
while  another  one  opposite  will  be  found  somewhat  larger  and  expanded  over  tiw 
record  which  it  made  last  season.  In  1874  it  was  my  pleasure  and  my  profit  to  rein- 
verse  all  these  rookeries  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  with  my  field  notes  of  1872  in  my 
hand,  making  careful  comparisons  of  their  relative  size  as  recorded  then  and  now. 
To  show  this  i>eculiarity  of  enlarging  a  little  here  and  diminishing  a  little  then, 
so  characteristic  of  the  breeding  grounds,  I  reproduce  the  following  memoranda  oi 

Northeast  Point,  July  18, 1874. 

Contrast  on  St.  Paul  between  1872  and  1874 :  Quite  a  strip  of  ground  near  Webstei^s 
house  has  been  deserted  this  season,  but  a  smiUl  expansion  is  observed  on  Hutchin- 
sons  Hill.  The  rest  of  the  ground  is  as  mapped  in  1872,  with  no  noteworthy  incresBe 
in  any  direction.  The  condition  of  the  animals  and  their  young  excellent.  Small 
irregularities  in  the  massing  of  the  families,  due  to  the  heavy  rain  this  monung. 
Sealions  about  the  same ;  none,  however,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  i>oint. 

The  aggregate  of  life  on  this  great  rookery  is,  therefore,  about  the  same  as  in 
1872.  The  holluschickie,  or  killable  seals,  hauling  as  well  and  as  numerously  ae 
before.  The  proportions  of  the  different  ages  among  them  of  2,  3,  and  4  year  olds 
pretty  well  represented. 

POLAVINA,  July  18, 1874, 

Stands  as  it  did  in  1872.  Breeding  and  hauling  grounds  in  excellent  condition; 
the  latter,  on  Polavina,  are  changing  from  the  uplands  down  upon  Polavina  sand 
beach^  trending  for  3  miles  towivd  Northeast  Point.  The  numbers  of  the  hollus- 
chickie on  this  ground  of  Polavina,  where  they  have  not  been  disturbed  for  some 
five  years,  to  mention  in  the  way  of  taking,  do  not  seem  to  be  any  greater  than  tiiev 
are  on  the  hauling  grounds  adjacent  to  Northeast  Point  and  the  viUage,  from  which 
they  are  driven  amiost  every  day  during  this  season  of  killing.  I  notice  also  tiuB 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  holluschickie:  No  matter  how  cleanly  the  natives 
may  drive  the  seals  off  of  a  given  piece  of  hauling  ground  this  morning,  if  the  weather 
is  favorable  to-morrow  will  see  it  covered  again  just  as  thickly;  and  thus  they  driye 
in  this  manner  from  Zoltoi  sands  almost  every  day  during  the  killing  season,  gener- 
ally finding  on  the  succeeding  morning  more  or  as  many  seals  as  they  drove  off  the 
previous  dawn.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  holluschickie  recognize  no  particular 
point  as  favored  over  another  at  the  island  when  they  land,  which  is  evidently  in 
obedience  to  a  general  desire  of  coming  iishore  at  such  a  suitable  place  as  promises 
no  crowding  and  no  fighting. 

LuKANNON  AND  Keetayie,  July  19, 1874, 
Not  materially  changed  in  any  respect  from  its  condition  at  this  time  in  1872. 

Garbotch,  July  19, 1874. 
Just  the  same.    Condition  excellent. 

Reef,  July  19, 1874, 

A  slight  contraction  on  the  south  sea  margin  of  this  ground  compensated  for  by 
fresh  expansion  under  the  bluffs  on  the  northwest  side,  not  noteworthy  in  eith<i 
instance.    Condition  excellent. 

Nah  Spbel,  July  SO,  1874, 

A  diminution  of  one-half  at  least.  Very  few  here  this  year.  It  is  no  place  for  a 
rookery.  Not  a  pistol  shot  from  the  natives'  houses,  and  all  of  the  natives'  children 
fooling  over  the  bluffs. 

Lagoon,  July  ISO,  1874. 

No  noteworthy  change;  if  any,  a  trifling  increase.  Condition  good.  Animals 
clean  and  lively. 

Tolstoi,  July  21, 1874, 

No  perceptible  change  in  this  rookery  Arom  its  good  shape  of  1872.  The  condition 
excellent. 
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ZapadniB;  July  ff ,  1874. 

A  remarkable  eztenBion  or  increase  I  note  here  of  2,000  feet  of  shore  line,  with  an 
averaffe  depth  of  50  feet  of  breeding  ground,  which  has  been  built  on  to  Upper 
Zapadnie,  stretching  out  toward  Tolstoi.  The  upper  rookery  proper  has  not  altered 
its  bearings  or  proportions.  The  sand  beach  belt  between  it  and  Lower  Zapadnie  is 
not  occupied  by  breeding  seals,  and  a  fair  track  for  the  holluschiokie,  500  feet 
wide,  left  clear,  over  which  they  have  traveled  quite  extensively  this  season.  Some 
20,000  to  25,000  of  them  at  least  lying  out  around  the  old  salt  house  to-da^.  Lower 
Zapadnie  has  lost  in  a  noteworthy  degree  about  an  average  of  20  feet  of  its  general 
depth,  which,  however,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  swarming  on  the  upper 
rookery.  A  small  beginning  had  been  made  for  a  rookery  on  the  shore  just  south- 
west fifom  Zapadnie  Lake  in  1872,  but  this  year  it  has  been  substantially  abandoned. 

CONTRAST  ON  ST.   GEORGE  BETWEEN  1873  AND  1874. 

An  epitome  of  my  notes  for  St.  George  gives,  as  to  this  season  of  1874,  the  following 
data  for  comparison  with  that  of  1873 : 

Zapadnie,  July  8, 1874. 

This  rookery  shows  a  slight  increase  upon  the  figures  of  last  year,  about  5,000. 
Fine  condition. 

Starry  Abteel,  July  6, 1874. 
No  noteworthy  change  from  last  year. 

North  Rookery,  July  6, 1874, 
No  essential  change  from  last  year.    Condition  very  good. 

LITTLE  Eastern,  July  6, 1874. 
A  slight  diminution  of  some.  2,000  or  so.    Condition  excellent. 

Eastern  Rookery,  July  7, 1874. 

A  small  increase  over  last  year  of  about  3,000;  only  trifling,  however.  The  aggre- 
gate seal  life  here  similar  to  that  of  last  season,  with  the  cei^ainty  of  at  least  a  small 
increase.  The  unusually  early  season  this  year  brought  the  rookerv  ''seecatchie'' 
on  the  ground  very  much  in  advance  of  the  general  time ;  they  lauded  as  early  as 
the  lOtn  of  April,  while  the  arrival  of  the  cows  was  as  late  as  usual,  corresponding 
to  my  observations  during  the  past  seasons. 

The  general  condition  of  the  animals  of  all  classes  on  St.  George  is  most  excellent; 
they  are  sleek,  fat,  and  free  from  any  disease. 

In  this  way  it  is  plain  that,  practically,  the  exact  condition  of  these  animals  can 
be  noted  every  season,  and  should  a  diminution  be  observed,  due  to  any  cause,  known 
or  nnkhown,  the  killing  can  be  promptly  regulated  or  stopped  to  any  required  quota. 

Had  such  a  sapervision  of  these  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  been 
maintained  in  the  manner  and  method  above  x>ointed  out,  as  essential  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  their  condition,  as  it  is^  theuj  in  1882  the  hilling 
would  have  been  ^^ promptly  regulated  or  stopped^^  as  it  should  have  been: 
and  the  erroneous  idea  of  an  increase  of  seals  since  my  record  of  1872- 
1874,  would  not  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment,  unless  dishonestly 
stimulated. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  BREEDING  SEALS  (1872-1890). 

In  view  of  the  changed  condition  of  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  last  summer,  I  took  great  care  in  noting  the  daily  arrival  of  the 
breeding  seals  and  methods,  contrasting  these  notes  with  those  taken 
eighteen  years  earlier.  I  can  truthfully  assert  that  they  come  as  they 
came  in  1872:  in  the  same  time,  same  manner,  and  in  every  respect  com- 
port themselves  as  they  did,  save  in  two  characteristics — the  old  bulls 
are  disproportionately  scant  in  number,  exceedingly  so^  and  the  young 
male  life  fit  to  take  their  places  is  virtually  extinct.  I  reviewed  in  1874 
my  studies  of  this  topic  in  the  following  language: 

I  found  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  satisfy  myself  as  to>a  fair  general 
ayerage  number  of  cows  to  each  bull  on  tbe  rookery ;  but,  after  protracted  scudy,  I 
think  it  will  be  nearly  correct  when  I  assign  to  each  male  a  general  ratio  of  from 
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15  to  20  females  at  the  stations  nearest  the  water,  and  for  those  back  in  order  froD 
that  line  to  the  Lear, '  from  5  to  12 ;  bat  there  are  so  many  exceptional  cases,  so  msny 
instances  where  45  and  50  females  are  all  nnder  the  charge  of  1  male ;  and  then  again 
where  there  are  2  or  3  females  only,  that  this  qneetion  was  and  is  not  entirely  satis* 
factory  m  its  settlement  to  my  mind. 

Neai  Ketavie  Point,  and  jast  above  it  to  the  north,  is  an  old  washout  of  the  basalt 
by  the  snrf,  which  has  chiseled,  as  it  were,  from  the  foundation  of  the  island  a  laTS 
table  with  a  single  roadway  or  land  passage  to  it.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  foot- 
stool, I  counted  45  cows,  all  nnder  the  charge  of  an  old  yeteran.  He  had  them  penned 
up  on  this  table  rook  by  takinghis  stand  at  the  ^ate^  as  it  were,  through  which  they 
passed  up  and  passed  down — ^aTurkish  brute  typifiea. 

Thus  in  1872,  when  the  rookeries  -were  carefully  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  question^  I  found  a  general  average  of  fifteen  cows  to  each 
buK  (without  taking  into  consideration  thevir^n  females);  in  1890  a 
general  average  of  forty  to  fifty  cows  to  each  old  bull  (no  young  ones 
about)  is  the  result  of  careful  investigation,  and  single  harems,  in 
which  I  have  counted  over  one  hundred  cowSj  each  in  the  flimsy  charge 
of  an  old  and  weary  ^^ sea-catch!"  Such  harems  were  not  uncommon. 
This  unnatural  disproportion  of  the  sexes  on  these  breeding  grounds 
to-day,  renders  the  service  there,  of  reproduction,  quite  lifeless:  almost 
impotent;  wholly  so  in  a  large  aggregate  of  cases. 

Therefore,  with  full  knowledge  of  this  state  of  the  Pribilov  rookeries, 
I  say  that  their  condition  will  be  still  worse  next  year — will  be  rfo  bet- 
ter for  the  next  four  or  five  years — indeed,  it  will  not,  can  not,  mend 
until  fresh  male  blood  matures  and  comes  upon  these  fields.  These 
animals  must  grow  up  from  the  pups  of  last  year,  and  those  born  this 
season  (the  others  are  either  dead,  or  worthless  if  alive),  and  it  will 
take  at  least  seven  years  for  them  to  do  so,  and  prove  their  power  to 
check  and  hold  these  demoralized  and  diminished  herds  from  their 
downward  grade  of  the  present  hour. 

The  young  male  seals  on  these  islands  must  have  a  rest:  a  full  and 
earnest  opportunity  to  mature  and  go  unshorn  of  their  virility,  upon 
these  dwindling  rookeries.  If  they  are  not  at  once  spared  and  sub- 
stantially undisturbed  for  at  least  six  or  seven  years  to  come,  with  a 
prompt  suppression  of  pelagic  sealing  on  the  other  hand,  then  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  or  plan  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  seal 
life  on  our  islands  in  Bering  Sea. 

Then,  when  it  shall  be  proper  and  safe  to  again  kill  surplus  male  tai 
seads  for  their  skins,  as  a  matter  of  revenue  and  profit,  an  entirely  new 
set  of  regulations  <w  to  the  manner  of  driving  and  hilling  must  be  enforced;* 
and  these  regulations  must  be,  will  be,  quite  different  from  those  which 
have  been  the  law  up  there  during  the  last  twenty-one  years.  That 
experience,  however,  so  dearly  bought  since  1882,  now  gives  us  full 
knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  understanding  for  its  cure. 

K     J— -^^M^M    ■   ^^MM  ■■  ,  II  ■■     I  -  .  .  _  ■  ■  ^^      ^^1  ■ • ■ ^-.^^— ^— 

^  At  the  rear  of  all  these  rookeries  there  is  invariably  a  large  number  of  able-bodied 
males  which  have  come  late,  but  wait  patiently,  yet  in  vain,  for  families,  most  of 
them  having  had  to  fiffht  as  desperately  for  the  privilege  of  being  there  as  any  of 
their  more  fortunately  located  neighbors,  who  are  nearer  the  water,  and  in  succession 
from  there  to  where  they  are  themselves;  but  the  cows  do  not  like  to  be  in  any  out- 
side position.  They  can  not  be  coaxed  oat  where  they  are  not  in  close  company  with 
their  female  mates  and  masses.  They  lie  most  quietly  and  contentedlv  in  the  largest 
masses,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  thickly  that  there  is  nardly  moving 
or  turning  room  until  the  females  cease  to  come  from  the  sea.  The  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  males  in  the  rear,  during  the  breeding  season,  only  serves  to  qualify  them 
to  move  into  the  places  which  are  necessarily  vacated  by  those  males  that  are,  in  tiie 
meantime,  <  bliged  to  leave  from  virile  exhaustion  or  incipient  wounds.  All  the  sur- 
plus able-bodi^  males  that  have  not  been  successful  in  effecting  a  landing  on  the 
rookeries,  can  not,  at  any  one  time  durio^the  season,  be  seen  here  on  this  rear  line. 
Only  a  portion  of  their  number  are  in  sight ;  the  others  are  either  loafing  at  se% 
adjacent,  or  are  hauled  out  in  morose  squads  between  the  rookeries  on  the  beaches. 

'  See  p.  228  jpof  tea.    Appendix:  text  ot  Revised  Begulatlons. 
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In  1874 1  made  the  following  analysis  of  a  detailed  description  of  the 
seals  on  the  breeding  grounds: 

REVIBW  OF  STATBBfSNTS  CONCBRKINa  UFE  IN  THE  ROOKBRDCS. 

To  reoapltnlate  and  sum  np^the  system  and  regular  method  of  life  and  reproduc- 
tion on  these  rookeries  of  St.  Panl  and  St.  George,  as  the  seals  seem  to  have  arranged 
it,  I  shall  say  that — 

First,  The  earliest  balls  land  in  a  negligent,  indolent  way,  at  the  opening  of  the 
season,  soon  after  the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge  are  free  from  ice,  frozen  snow,  etc. 
This  is,  as  a  rule,  aboat  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  every  May.  They  land  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  season  in  perfect  confidence  ana  without  fear;  they  are  very 
fat,  and  wiU  weigh  on  an  average  500  pounds  each.  Some  stay  at  the  water's  edge, 
some  go  to  the  tier  back  of  them  asain,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  rookery  is  mapped 
out  by  them  weeks  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  female. 

Second.  That  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  June  all  the  male  stations  on  the  rookeries 
have  been  mapped  out  and  fought  for,  and  held  in  waiting  by  the  ''seecatchie." 
These  males  are,  as  a  rule,  bulls  rarely  ever  under  6  years  of  age;  most  of  them  over 
that  age,  being  sometimes  three,  and  occasionally  doubtless  four,  times  as  old. 

Third.  That  the  cows  make  their  first  appearance,  as  a  class,  on  or  after  the  12th  or 
15th  of  June  in  very  small  numbers ;  but  rapidly  after  the  23d  and  25th  of  this  month 
every  year  they  beffin  to  fiook  up  in  su<!h  numbers  as  to  fill  the  harems  very  percept- 
ibly, and  by  the  8ui  or  10th  of  July  they  have  all  come,  as  a  rule — a  few  stragglers 
excepted.  The  average  weight  of  the  female  now  will  not  be  much  more  than  80  to 
90  pounds  each. 

Fourth,  That  the  breeding  season  is  at  its  heicht  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  July 
every  year,  and  that  it  subsides  entirely  at  the  end  of  this  month  and  early  in 
August;  also,  that  its  method  and  system  are  confined  entirely  to  the  land,  never 
efifected  in  the  sea. 

F{fth,  That  the  females  bear  their  first  young  when  they  are  3  years  old.  and 
that  the  period  of  gestation  is  nearly  twelve  months,  lacking  a  few  days  only  of  that 
lapse  of  time. 

Sixth,  That  the  females  bear  a  single  pup  each,  and  that  this  is  bom  soon  after 
landing.    No  exception  to  this  rule  has  ever  been  witnessed  or  recorded. 

Seventh.  That  the  ''seecatchie''  which  have  held  the  harems  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  season  leave  for  the  water  in  a  desultory  and  straggling  manner  at 
its  close,  greatly  emaciated,  and  do  not  return,  if  they  do  at  all,  until  six  or  seven 
weeks  have  elapsed,  when  the  regular,  systematic  distribution  of  the  families  over 
the  rookeries  is  at  an  end  for  this  season.  A  general  medley  of  yonuff  males  are  now 
fr^ee,  which  come  out  of  the  water  and  wander  all  over  these  rooKcries,  together 
with  many  old  males  which  have  not  been  on  seraglio  duty,  and  great  numbers  of 
females.  An  inmiense  majority  over  all  others  present  are  pups,  since  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  mother  seals  are  out  of  the  water  now  at  any  one  time. 

Kighth,  That  the  rookeries  lose  their  compactness  and  definite  boundaries  of  true 
breeding  limit  and  expansion  by  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  July  every  year.  Then,  after 
this  date,  the  pnps  begin  to  haul  back  to  the  right  and  left  in  small  squads  at  first; 
but  as  the  season  goes  on,  by  the  18th  of  August,  they  depart  without  reference  to 
their  mothers,  and  when  thus  scattered,  the  males,  females,  and  youn^  swarm  over 
more  than  three  and  four  times  the  area  occupied  by  them  when  breeding  and  bom 
on  the  rookeries.  The  svstem  of  family  arrangement  and  uniform  compactness  of 
the  breeding  classes  breaks  up  at  this  date. 

Ninth.  That  by  the  8th  or  10th  of  August  the  pups  bom  nearest  the  water  first 
begin  to  learn  to  swim,  and  that  bv  the  15th  or  20th  of  September  they  are  idl 
familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the  exercise. 

Tenth,  That  bv  the  middle  of  September  the  rookeries  are  entirely  broken  up. 
Confused^  straggling  bands  of  females  are  seen  among  the  bachelors,  pups,  and  smi^ 
squads  of  old  males,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  ground  in  an  aimless,  listless  manner. 
Tne  season  now  is  over. 

Eleventh,  That  many  of  the  seals  do  not  leave  these  grounds  of  St.  Paul  and 
6t.  George  before  the  end  of  December,  and  some  remain  even  as  late  as  the  12th  of 
January ;  but  that  by  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  every  year  all 
the  male  seius  of  mature  age— 5  and  6  vears  and  upward — ^have  left  the  islands.  The 
younger  males  go  with  the  others.  Many  of  the  pups  stiU  range  about  the  islands, 
but  are  not  hatued  to  any  great  extent  on  the  beaches  or  the  flats.  They  seem  to* 
prefer  the  rooky  shore  margin  and  to  lie  as  high  up  as  they  can  get  on  such  bluflfy 
rookeries  as  Tolstoi  and  the  reef.  By  the  end  of  this  month  (November)  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  all  gone. 

In  precisely  the  same  time  and  the  same  manner  as  above  stated  in 
1872,  did  the  breeding  seals  arrive  and  behave  on  the  Pribilov  rookeries 
this  season  of  1890.    I  know  this  by  daily  verification  up  to  the  11th  of 
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August.  The  seaU  are  not  ^^  coming  later /^  ^  nor  are  they  changed  in  any 
resx>ect  except  as  to  sadly  diminished  numbers  and  the  practical  extinc- 
tion of  effective  male  life  on  the  breeding  grounds.  Illustratiye  of  the 
extreme  regularity  of  the  arrival  of  these  animals  every  season  through- 
out  a  x>eri(Kl  of  twenty  consecutive  years,  I  present  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  annual  dates  of  first  arrivals  of  fiir  seals  for  each  year  from 
1870  to  1890,  inclusive. ,  These  dates  are  taken  from  the  Treasury  agent's 
journsd  on  the  seal  islands. 

Fir$t  appearance  of  hulU  and  eow$  on  the  rookeriee  of  St,  Paul  and  St.  Oeorge  ielandtt 

Ftibilov  group,  AlaetM, 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


Island  of  St.  Paul. 


Island  of  St.  Q^arp. 


BnUs. 


Hay    2 

May  4 
May  6 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  28 
MAy  8 
May  17 
May  6 
Apr.  28 
Anr.  80 
May  6 
Apr.  26 
May  6 
Apr.  30 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  16 
Mat    1 

do ... 

May  3 
Apr.  28 


Cows. 


June  4-6 
June  4, 5 
June  6-8 
June  6, 7 
June  4-6 
June  4-8 
June  6-8 
June  4-6 
Jane  6-8 
June  4-6 
Jnneft<8 
June  2-6 
June  4-8 
June  5, 6 
Jane  4-8 
Jnne  6-8 
Jnne4-6 
Jane  8-7 
Jane  4-6 

•  •  *  vUV  •  •  •  I 

Jane  6-8 


Balls. 


May  1 
May  4 
May  6 
May  12 
Aj)r.  80 
May  5 
Apr.  28 
May  17 
May  9 
May  10 
Mi^  11 
Mav  e 
...do ... 
May  7 
May  8 
A  pr.  39 
May  1 
May  7 
May  8 
May  6 
Apr.  26 


GOWB. 


Jane  i  5 
Jane  6k  7 
JaxieM 
June  8-8 
Jane  4-6 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jane  8-6 

Do. 
Jane  3-7 
Jane  4-6 
June  4-6 
Jane  4-6 
JaneS-4 
Jane  4-6 
Jane  8-6 
Jane  4-6 

Do. 


The  first  drives  for  food  each  year  on  St.  Paul  Island,  have  been  made 
with  great  regularity  between  the  15th  and  21st  of  May  throughout  the 
time  specified  above;  and  also  on  St.  George  Island.  The  bulls  all 
arrived  prior  to  and  by  the  1st  of  June;  the  cows  all  arrived  prior  to 
and  by  the  20th  of  July  of  every  year. 

AS  TO  THE  OAUSE  FOB  THIS  DEOBEASE  ON  THE  PBIBILOV  BOOKEBIES. 

This  x>oint  of  inquiry  does  not  require  elaboration.  The  reason  is 
plain;  the  cause  fairly  asserts  itself — overdriving  since  1882^  on  landy 
together  with  the  spear y  hulletj  and  buckshot  of  the  pelagic  sealer  since  1886. 
The  overdriving  has  chiefly  robbed  the  rookeries  of  that  supply  of  firesh 
male  liild  absolutely  required  every  season  and  the  water  pirate  has 
destroyed  the  females  with  unborn  and  born  young.'    It  is  needless  to 

^  This  silly  cry  was  dinned  into  my  ears  by  the  white  emploTees  of  the  leesees, 
incessantly,  from  the  middle  of  June,  1S90,  until  the  end  of  Jnly^  1890;  these  men, 
howeyer,  knew  better;  but  that  was  the  wav,  in  their  estimation,  to  hide  the  teutii 
from  ignorant  Treasury  agents :  one  man  only,  of  these  white  agents  of  the  lessees, 
was  manly  enough  to  admit  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  when  I  faced  him  witJi  the 
ruin  of  the  herd.    His  name  is  Daniel  Webster,  a  veteran  New  London,  Conn.,  sealer. 


bens  Reef,  Ochotsk  Sea. 

^Out  of  77  fur-seal  skins  seized  on  the  Mattie  T.  Dyer  (schooner),  only  6  of  them 
came  from  animals  without  pups  (i.  e.,  71  were  pregnant  females).  They  (the  seal- 
ers)  had  little  black  pup  skins  fresh  cut  out  from  the  womb ;  womb  moist:  17  fresh 
female  fur-seal  skins,  and  every  one  of  these  bodies  had  a  pup  in  them.  These  men 
declared  that  they  got  only  1  out  of  every  6  that  they  shot,  that  is,  for  the  6  hit  they 
only  got  1  of  them.  The  number  of  shots  fired  they  did  not  count ;  but  of  tiie  5  seaU 
that  they  undertook  to  get  that  they  hit  they  usually  got  but  1  of  them. — (U^ted 
States  CoUeotor  Emmons,  Oonalatka,  August  14, 1890.) 
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speculate  as  to  other  causes,  for  the  two  cited  above  are  full  and  ample 
reasons  for  the  existing  diminution.  Were  they  not  so  patent,  we  might 
8i>eculate,  as  I  did  in  1872-1874,  in  the  following  tone: 

THOUGHTS    UPON   THE   POSSIBLE    MOVEMENTS  OF  THE    FUR  SEALS  IN    THE  FUTURE. 

As  these  animals  live  and  breed  upon  the  Pribiloy  Islands,  the  foregoing  studies  of 
their  habits  declare  certain  natural  conditions  of  landing  ground  and  climate  to  be 
necessary  for  their  existence  and  perpetuation.  From  my  surveys  made  upon  the 
islands  to  the  north — St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence — together  with  the  scientific 
and  corroborating  testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  alfof  the  mainland  coast  of 
Alaska  and  the  islands  contiguous;  including  the  peninsula  and  the  great  Aleutian 
archipelago,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  fur  seal  can  not  breed,  or  rest 
for  that  matter,  on  any  other  land  than  that  now  resorted  to,  which  lies  within  our 
bonndaij  lines;  the  natural  obstacles  are  insuperable.^ 

Thereiore,  so  far  as  our  possessions  extend,  we  have  in  the  Pribilov  group  the  only 
eligible  land  to  which  the  fur  seal  can  repair  for  breeding :  and,  on  wmch  at  St.  Paul 
Island  alone,  there  is  still  room  enough  of  unoccupied  rookery  ground  for  the  accom- 
modation of  twice  as  many  seals  as  we  find  there  to-day.  But  we  must  not  forget  a 
very  important  prospect,  for  we  know  that  to  the  westward  only  700  miles,  and 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Russia,  are  two  other  seal  islands— one  very  large— on 
which  the  fur  seal  regularly  breeds  also ;  and  though  from  the  meaner  testimony  in 
my  possession,  compared  with  St.  Paul,  the  fur-seal  life  upon  them  is  small,  still,  if 
that  land  within  the  pale  of  the  Czar's  dominion  be  as  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
the  rookeries  as  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  then  what  guaranty  have  we  that  the  seal  life 
on  Copper  and  Bering  islands  at  some  future  time  may  not  be  greatly  augmented  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  our  own,  with  no  other  than  natural  causes  operating? 
Certainly,  if  the  ground  on  either  Bering  or  Copper  Island,  in  the  Commander  group, 
is  as  well  suited  for  the  wants  of  the  bleeding  fur  seal  as  is  that  exhibited  by  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  then  I  say  confidently  that  we  may  at  any  time  note  a  diminution 
here  and  find  a  corresponding  augmentation,  there,  for  I  have  clearly  shown  in  my 
chapter  on  the  habits  of  these  animals  that  they  are  not  so  particularly  attached  to 
the  respective  places  of  their  birth,  but  that  tney  rather  land  with  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  that  ground  as  a  whole. 

NEED  OF  MORE  DEFINITE  KNOWLEDGE  CONCERNING  THE  RUSSIAN  SEAL  ISLANDS.^ 

If  we,  however,  possess  all  the  best-suited  ground,  then  we  can  count  upon  retain- 
ing the  seal  life  as  we  now  have  it  by  a  vast  majority  ;and  in  no  other  way :  for,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  season  may  occur  when  an  immense  number  of  the  fur  seals 
which  have  lived  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  should  be 
deflected  from  their  usual  feeding  ranse  At  sea  by  the  shifting  of  schools  of  fish  and 
other  abnormal  causes^  which  would  [>ring  them  around  q^uite  close  to  the  Asiatic 
seal  grounds  in  the  spring,  and  the  scent  from  those  rookeries  would  act  as  a  power- 
Ail  stimulant  and  attraction  for  them  to  land  there,  where  the  conditions  for  their 
breeding  may  be  just  as  favorable  as  they  desire.  Such  bein^  the  case,  this  diminution, 
therefore,  which  we  would  notice  on  the  Pribilov  group  might  be  the  great  increase 
observed  at  the  Commander  Islands,  and  not  due  to  any  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  these  interests.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  definite 
knowledge  concerning  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  Kuriles  should  be  gathered. 

If  we  find,  however,  that  the  character  of  this  Russian  seal  land  is  restricted  to 
narrow  beach  margins  under  bluffs,  as  at  St.  George,  then  we  shall  know  that  a  great 
body  of  seals  will  never  attempt  to  land  there  when  they  could  not  do  so  without 
snffering  and  in  violation  of  their  laws  during  the  breeding  season.  Therefore,  with 
this  correct  understanding  to  start  on,  we  can  then  feel  alarmed  with  good  reason 
should  we  ever  observe  any  diminution  to  a  noteworthy  degree  on  our  seal  islands  of 
Bering  Sea. 

POSSIBLE  DEFLECTION  OF  SEALS  IN  FEEDING.' 

I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  subject  with  the  slightest  idea  in  my  mind,  as  I  write, 
of  any  such  contingency  arising  even  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come;  but  still  I  am 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  occur  any  season.  But,  the  seals 
undoubtedly  feed  on  their  pelagic  fields  in  systematic  routine  of  travel  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  Pribilov  Islands  until  that  of  their  return;  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, unless  the  fish  upon  which  they  are  nourished,  suddenly  become  scarce  in  our 
wstm  and  soundings,  our  seals  will  not  change  their  base  as  matters  now  progress ; 
yety  it  is  possible  for  the  finny  shoals  and  schools  to  be  so  deflected  from  their  migra- 
tion to  and  from  their  spawning  beds  as  to  carry  this  seal  life  with  it,  as  I  have  hinted 

'In  Section  YIII  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  best  arrangement  of  notes  bearing 
upon  this  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

*See  p.  211,  Appendix.  *See  p.  212,  Appendix. 
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above.    Thus  it  can  not  be  superflnons  to  call  np  this  question,  so  that  it  shall  be 
prominent  in  discussion  and  suggestion  for  future  thought. 

NEXD  OF  CAREFUL  YSARLY  EXAMINATION. 

In  the  meantime  the  moYements  of  the  seals  upon  the  great  breeding  rookeries  of 
St.  Paul  and  those  of  St.  George  should  be  faithfully  noted  and  recorded  every  year, 
and  as  time  goes  on  this  record  will  place  the  topic  of  their  increase  or  diminution 
beyond  all  theory  or  cavil. 

Since  writing  and  pablisMng  the  above  I  have  learned  that  the  Bas- 
sian  seal  islands  have  been  steadily  increasing  their  rookery  areas  from 
1870  up  to  1879-80 ;  and,  since  that  time,  the  yield  of  the  hauling  grounds 
over  there  was  trebled  in  1889  over  the  catch  of  1876.  Whether  or  not 
these  Slavonian  rookeries  will  stand  this  driving  so  as  to  annually  get 
62,000  young  males  hereafter,  as  was  done  last  year  (1889),  or  fail  to  do 
so  in  a  few  years  to  come,  I  can  at  this  distance  only  conjecture.  Bat, 
our  seals  have  not  gone  over  there;  they  have  been  destroyed  in  plain  view 
on  this  side! 

The  following  salient  points  of  change  can  be  clearly  stated,  in  so  far 
as  the  Pribilov  rookeries  exist  this  season  of  1890,  and  contrasted  with 
their  condition  of  1872: 


Status  of  I87S, 

(1)  On  the  rookery  eround  the  bulls 
were  all  by  June  1, — and 

(2)  Located  on  this  ground  then  no 
farther  than  6  to  10  feet  apart. 

(3)  They  were  very  vigorous,  very  ac- 
tive,  incessantly  fighting  with  one  an- 
other. 

(4)  Thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  half  bulls,  or  polseacatchie,  which  were 
then  trying  to  land  upon  the  breeding 
belt  of  sea  margin,  provoking  and  sus- 
taining a  constant  fight  and  turmoil,  but 
beinff  almost  invariably  whipped  on  by 
the  old  bulls. 


(5)  Cows  began  to  arrive  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds  by  June  4  to  6,  and  all  arrived 
in  good  form  by  July  10. 

(6)  They  were  located  on  the  breedinp^ 
ground  in  compact  solid  masses,  uni- 
lormly  distributed  over  a  given  area  of 
ground,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small. 


(7)  A  general  average  of  15  cows  to  1 
bull  was  the  best  understanding.  Once 
in  awhile,  a  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
breeding  ground  enabled  Ibull  the  chance 
to  pen  up  35  or  45  cows,  but  it  was  seldom 
witnessed,  as  a  rule. 

(8)  Cows  all  promptlv  and  efficiently 
served  when  in  heat.  Never  witnessed  a 
fiuloxe. 


Status  of  1890, 

(1)  On  the  rookery  ground  the  bulls 
were  all  by  June  1, — and 

(2)  Located  on  this  ground  from  15  to 
150  feet  apart. 

(3)  They  are  inert  and  somnolent.  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  fight  between  the 
bulls  yet. 

(4)  Not  a  single  half  bull,  or  polses- 
catchie,  attempting  to  land  and  serve  the 
cows.  Not  a  single  one  have  I  been  able 
to  observe.  In  fact,  there  are  none  left. 
Those  that  exist  now  have  been  ruined  as 
breeders,  from  the  effects  of  overdriving 
several  thousand  of  these  broken-spirited 
bolls,  old  and  young,  are  now  loafing  on 
the  outskirts  of  these  rookeries  and  haul- 
ing out  with  the  small  holluschickie  on 
the  sand  and  rock  margins. 

(5)  Cows  began  to  arrive  on  the  breed- 
ing gounds  by  June  4  to  6.  All  arrived, 
as  a  rule,  by  July  10, 

(6)  They  are  located  on  the  breeding 
grounds  in  scattered  harems,  solidly  here, 
— there  one  or  two  harems,  then  a  dozen  or 
so  families  scattered  over  twice  and  thrice 
as  much  ground  as  they  should  occupy  if 
massed  as  in  1872-1874.    The  scanty  sup- 

.  ply  of,  the  wide  stations  and  feebleness  of 
the  bulls  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  for 
this  striking  change  in  their  distribution 
as  they  ordered  it  in  1872-1874. 

(7)  A  general  average  of  45  or  50  cows 
to  1  bull  is  the  best  estimate  that  can  be 
made  to-day.  There  are  so  many  harems 
of  60  and  75  cows  in  charge  of  1  bull  to 
each,  and  frequently  single  harems  of  100 
to  120  cows,  that  it  makes  the  general 
average  of  45  or  50  very  conservative. 

(8)  Many  of  the  cows  not  served  even 
when  persistently  solicitous  early  in  the 
season.  Vigorous,  willing  service  seems 
to  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  BuUb 
not  one- tenth  as  numerous  as  in  1872,  and 
only  one- third  of  the  cows  here  as  a  rule, 
and  no  new  young  male  blood  matnre  ana 
virile  enough  to  take  its  station  on  fheee 
rookeries. 
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In  regard  to  the  probable  number  of  breeding  bulls  on  each  rookery 
in  1872-1874^  I  made  the  following  note  and  tabulation : 

St.  George  Island,  North  Rookery^  July  Jg,  1873. 

I  think  now  that  this  is  a  safe  and  equitable  basis  for  beginning  my  oaloulation. 
"  *  *  Every  100  feet  of  sea  margin  will  have  10  bulls  on  it,  and  for  every  100  feet  of 
depth  from  the  margin  we  wiU  have  a  bull  for  every  7  feet  of  ^at  depth.  •  *  * 
They  fight  so  desperately  on  the  sea  margin  that  the  average  is  widest  there,  uniformly, 
then  it  will  average  up  right  back,  through,  7  by  10  feet,  very  honestly,    *•   *    * 

Ba$i8  far  esHmatUm  of  hulls  in  1872-1874,  unth  an  average  of  16  cows,  15  pups,  and  B 

nubiU  females  to  each  hull. 

The' reef  has  4,016  feet  sea  marc  in  with  1  bull  on  every  10  feet  of  sea  margin,  150 
feet  average  depth,  and  1  bull  &r  every  7  feet  of  average  depth,  which  gives  402 
buUs  by  2^  bulls,  or  about  8,642  bulls.  On  this  basis  and  method  of  calculation, 
therefore,  the  rookeries  have  approximately  as  follows : 

St.  Paul  Island :  Bolls. 

Reef 8,642 

Garbotch 5,207 

Lagoon 580 

Lukannon 4,880 

Keetavie 4, 730 

Tolstoi 6,460 

Zapadnie,  upper  wing,  2,814 ;  lower  wing,  9,700 12, 514 

Polavina 8,600 

Novashoshnah 34,006 

Total  bulls  for  St.  Paul 85,609 

St.  Gfeorge  Island : 

Zapadnie 599 

Starry  Artel 976 

North 2,302 

Little  Eastern 112 

Great  Eastern 714 

Total  bulls  for  St.  George 4,702 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  a  grand  total  of  90,000  breeding  bulls  on  the 
rookeries  of  both  islands. 

The  wide  and  scanty  hauling  of  the  bulls  on  these  breeding  grounds 
for  this  season  of  1890,  together  with  the  strange  massing  of  immense 
harems  around  single  bulls,  while  the  others  immediately  around  have 
no  part  in  the  service,  render  such  a  tabulation  on  the  basis  of  1872-1874, 
as  above  given,  quite  out  of  the  question  as  a  measure  of  just  contrast. 
I  therefore  will  not  attempt  it,  since  the  comparison  can  not  be  well 
made  in  this  respect.  [My  figures  for  1890,  give  11,708  bulls  for  St.  Paul ; 
800  for  St.  George.] 

In  concluding  my  observations  under  this  head,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
superfluous  to  anticipate  and  reply  to  the  following  generalizations 
which  will  naturally  arise  to  the  mind  of  the  general  reader. 

It  seems  from  the  foregoing  surveys,  that  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1890,  there  are  still  existing  upon  the  Pribilov  rookeries,  959,000  seals, 
old  and  young  and  pups  of  this  year's  birth,  or  about  one-thixd  of  the  whole 
number  of  breeding  seals  and  young  recorded  as  beingthere  in  1872-1874. 
How,  then,  can  they  be  so  near  the  danger  of  extermination,  even  if 
they  are  in  danger  of  itf 

The  explanation  is  as  follows: 

(1)  There  is  but  1  breeding  bull  now  upon  the  rookery  ground,  where 
there  were  15  in  1872;  and  the  bulls  of  to-day  are  nearly  all  old,  and 
many  positively  impotent. 

(2)  This  decrease  of  virile  male  life  on  the  breeding  grounds  causes 
the  normal  ratio  of  15  or  20  females  to  a  male,  as  in  1872-1874,  now  to 
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reach  the  nnnatnral  ratio  of  50  to  even  100  females  to  an  old  and 
enfeebled  male. 

(3)  There  is  no  appreciable  number  of  young  males  left  alive  to-day 
on  these  hauling  or  nonbreeding  grounds,  to  take  their  places  on  the 
breeding  grounds,  which  are  old  enough  for  that  puipose:  or  will  be  old 
enough,  if  not  disturbed  by  man,  even  if  left  alone  for  the  next  five 
years. 

(4)  Meanwhile  the  natural  enemies  of  the  fur  seal  are  just  as  numer* 
ouB  in  the  sea  and  ocean  as  they  ever  were.    The  killer  whale  and  the 
sharks  are  feeding  upon  them,  just  as  they  did  in  1872-1874. 

(5)  Therefore,  we  have  destroyed  by  land  and  by  sea,  that  equilibrium 
which  nature  had  established  in  1868,  on  these  rookeries,  and  we  most 
now  restore  it:  or,  no  other  result  can  follow  save  that  of  swift  extermi- 
nation. 

(6)  That  condition  of  1872  being  restored :  then,  that  surplus  male  life 
must  be  taken  ctgain  under  better  regulations  than  those  of  1870: '  and  the 
pelagic  sealing  must  be  restricted  to  proper  limits:  this  action  will  enable 
the  fur  markets  of  the  world  to  have  a  regular  supply  for  all  time  to 
come,  provided  that  it  is  carried  out  in  good  time. 

^  See  terms  of  such  regulations,  p.  228,  Appendix. 
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SECTION  11. 


THE  HAULING  GROUNDS  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL  ON  THE  PRIBILOV 

ISLANDS  OF  ALASKA— THEIR  AREA,  POSITION,  AND 

CONDITION  IN  1872-1874  AND  1890. 

THE  HAULINa  GBOUNBS  OF  THB  FT7B  SEAL. 

In  1872-1874  these  fields  of  seal  life  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  were  in 
themselves  qaite  as  impressive  and  interesting  as  the  great  rookeries 
then  were.  To  day  (1890)  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  where  a  single 
well-defined  hauling  ground  on  either  island  exists  of  more  than  slight 
extent  in  superficial  area — those  broad  acres  of  1874  ui)on  which  not  even 
a  vestige  of  vegetable  growth  could  live,  owing  to  the  tireless  pattering  of 
fiir-seal  flippers — ^those  clean-swept  fields  are  now  mossy,  grass-grown, 
and  flecked  with  indigenous  flowering  plants  clear  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  or  up  to  very  margins  of  the  rookery  grounds,  upon  which  a  scanty 
remnant  of  that  swarmine  host  of  surplus  male  seal  life,  which  so  aston* 
ished  me  in  1872,  now  lands  I  It  hauls  there  to-day  for  quiet  and  protec- 
tion— instinctively  does  so,  as  the  last  stand  for  self-preservation  left  fbr 
it  on  these  islands  during  the  past  six  years. 

In  1872  there  was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  ^< rookeries,"^  or 
breeding  grounds,  and  the  ^^  ezvairie,"'  or  hauling  grounds ;  not  in  name, 
not  on  paper,  as  it  literally  is  to-day,  but  in  reality  then,  by  the  testimony 
of  those  grounds  and  the  life  thereon  itself.  I  gave  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pribilov  hauling  grounds  and  of  that  life  characteristic  of 
them,  in  1874:  [Monograph  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska :  ISSly  p.  43.] 

THB    HAULCNO  OBOT7NI>8  AND  THSIR  OOCUPAlTrS. 

I  now  caU  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another  very  remarkable  featnre  in  the 
economy  of  the  seal  life  on  theee  IslandB.  The  great  herds  of  hoUosohiokie,'  nnm- 
bering  about  one-third,  perhapsi  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  near  5.000,000  sealB  known 
to  the  Pribilov  fpronp,  are  never  aUowed  by  uie  ''see-catchie/'  under  the  pain  of 
friffhtfhl  matilation  or  death,  to  pnt  their  flippers  on  or  near  the  rookeries. 

fiy  reference  to  my  map  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  located  a  large  extent  of 
«onnd,  markedly  so  on  St.  Paul,  as  that  occnpied  as  the  seals'  hanling  groands. 
This  area,  in  fact,  represents  those  portions  of  the  island  n^on  which  we  hoUns- 
chickie  roam  in  their  neavy  squadrons,  wearing  off  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  stripping  every  foot,  which  is  indicated  on  the  chart  as  suon,  of  its  vegetation 
and  mosses,  leaving  the  margin  as  sharply  defined  on  the  blu£^  uplands  and  sandy 
flats  as  it  is  on  the  map  itself. 

The  reason  that  so  much  more  land  is  covered  by  the  hoUuschickie  than  by  the 
breeding  seals — ^ten  times  as  much,  at  least — ^is  due  to  the  fact  that  though  not  as 
numerous,  {lerhaps,  aa  the  breeding  seals,  they  are  tied  down  to  nothing,  so  to  speak, 
are  wholly  irresponsible,  and  roam  hither  and  thither  as  caprice  and  the  weather 
may  dictate.    Thus  they  wear  off  and  rub  down  a  much  larger  area  than  the  rookery 

'  "Rookery/'  an  old  sealer's  term,  derived  from  the  swarming, noisy  roosts  of  the 
rook-bird  in  England. 

"'Ezvairie,"  a  Russian  equivalent  of  ^^KoMling  «{>;"  means  literally  a  "ooming 
oni"  or  *^ earning  up,"  The  natives  call  the  rookeries  *'  U$ying  out"  places  or  ''laas- 
bustchie,"  and  the  hauling  grounds,  "ezvairie." 

*The  Russian  term  ''holfiischiolae"  or  "bachelors"  is  very  appropriate,  and  is 
usuaUy  employed.  3^ 
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seals  occupy.  Wandering  aimlessly  and  ffoinff  back,  in  some  instances,  notably  il 
English  Bay,  from  one-hiuf  to  a  whole  mue  inland,  not  trayeling  in  desoltory  mm 
along  win^g,  straggling  pa^s,  bat  sweeping  in  solid  platoons,  they  oblitecate 
CTery  spear  of  grass  and  rub  down  nearly  every  hnmmock  in  their  way, 

DEFINITION  OF  "  HOIXUSCHICKIS/' 

All  the  male  seals,  above  6  years  of  age,  and  nnder,  are  compelled  to  herd  apart  hj 
themselves  and  away  from  the  breeding  grounds,  in  many  cases  far  away,  the  laige 
haulinff  grounds  at  southwest  Point  bemff  about  2  miles  from  the  nearest  rookery. 
This  class  of  seals  is  termed  "holluschickie''  or  the  "bachelor"  seals  by  the  peo- 
ple, a  most  fitting  and  expressive  appellation. 

The  seals  of  ^is  great  subdivision  are  those  with  which  the  natives  on  the  Pribilor 
group  are  the  most  familiar;  naturally  and  especially  so^  since  they  are  the  only 
ones,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  pups  and  occasionally  an  old  bull  or  two 
taken  late  in  the  fall  for  food  and  skins,  which  are  driven  up  to  the  killing  gronndi 
at  the  village  for  slaughter.  The  reasons  for  this  exclusive  attention  to  the  bachelon 
are  most  cogent,  and  will  be  given  hereafter  when  the  business  is  discussed. 

LOCATING  THB  HAULING  GROUNDS.— PATHS  THBOUOH  THE  ROOKBIUSS. 

Since  the  hoUuschiclde  are  not  permitted  by  their  own  kind  to  land  on  the  rook- 
eries and  stop  there,  they  have  the  choice  of  two  methods  of  locating,  one  of  whieh 
allows  them  to  rest  in  the  rear  of  the  rookeries  and  the  other  on  the  free  beaches. 
The  most  notable  illustration  of  the  former  can  be  witnessed  on  Reef  Point,  where  a 
pathway  is  left  for  their  ingress  and  egress  through  a  rookery — a  path  left  by  conmuni 
oonsi'nt,  as  it  were,  between  the  harems.  On  these  trails  of  passage  they  come  and 
go  in  steady  files  all  day  and  all  night  during  the  season,  unmolested  by  the  jealom 
buUs  which  guard  the  seraglios  on  either  side  as  they  travel.  All  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  young  seal  if  he  minds  his  business  and  keeps  straight  on  up  or  down, 
without  stopping  to  nose  about  right  or  left;  all  woe  and  desolation  to  him,  how- 
ever, if  he  does  not,  for  in  that  event  he  will  be  literally  torn  in  bloody  griping,  from 
limb  to  limb,  by  the  vigilant  old  **  see-catchie.'' 

Since  the  two  and  tl^ee  year  old  holluschickie  come  up  in  small  squads  with  the 
first  bulls  in  the  spring,  or  a  few  days  later,  such  common  highways  as  those  between 
the  rookery  ground  and  the  sea  are  traveled  over  before  the  arrival  of  the  cows  and 
get  well  defined.  A  passace  for  the  bachelors,  which  I  took  much  pleasure  in 
observing  day  after  day  at  rolavina,  another  at  Tolstoi,  and  two  on  tne  reef,  in 
1872,  were  entirely  dosed  up  by  the  "see-catchie''  and  obliterated  when  I  again 
searched  for  them  in  1874.  Similar  passages  existed,  however,  on  several  of  the 
large  rookeries  of  St.  Paul.  One  of  those  at  Tolstoi  exhibits  this  feature  very  finely, 
for  here  the  hauling  ground  extends  around  from  English  Bay,  and  lies  up  back  of 
the  Tolstoi  rookery,  over  a  flat  and  rolling  summit,  from  100  to  120  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  youn^  males  and  yearlings  of  both  sexes  come  through  and  between 
the  harems  at  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  on  two  of  these  narrow  pathways, 
and  before  reaching  the  ground  above  are  obliged  to  climb  up  an  almost  abrupt 
bluff,  which  they  do  by  following  and  struggling  in  the  water  runs  and  washes  that 
are  worn  into  its  face.  As  this  is  a  large  hauling  sround  on  which,  every  favorable 
day  during  the  season,  15,000  or  20,w0  commonly  rest,  the  sight  of  skiUfril  seal 
climbing  can  be  witnessed  here  at  any  time  during  tiiiat  period,  and  the  sight  of  such 
climbing  as  this  of  Tolstoi  is  exceedingly  novel  and  interesting.  Why,  verily,  they 
ascend  over  and  upon  places  where  an  ordinary  man  might,  atfirst  Bights  witli  great 
positiveness  say  that  it  was  utterly  imiK)ssible  for  him  to  climb. 

HAULING  GROUNDS  ON  THE  BEACHES. 

The  other  method  of  coming  ashore,  however,  is  the  one  most  followed  and  fovored. 
In  this  case  they  avoid  the  rookeries  altogether  and  repair  to  the  unoccupied  beaches 
between  them,  and  then  extend  themselves  out  all  the  way  back  from  the  sea,  as  far 
from  the  water  in  some  cases  as  a  quarter  and  even  half  of  a  mUe.  I  stood  on  the 
Tolstoi  sand  dunes  one  afternoon,  toward  the  middle  of  July,  having  under  my  eyes, 
in  a  straightforward  sweep  over  from  my  feet  to  Zapadnie,  1,600,000  seals  spread  out 
on  those  hauling  grounds.  Of  these  I  estimated  that  fully  one-half  at  that  time 
were  pups,  yearlings,  and  holluschickie.  The  rookeries  across  the  bay,  though 
plainly  in  sight,  were  so  crowded  that  they  looked  exactly  as  I  have  seen  surfaces 
appear  upon  which  bees  had  swarmed  in  obedience  to  that  din  and  racket  made  by 
the  watchful  apiarian  when  he  desires  to  hive  the  restless  honey  makers. 

Thcffreat  miOoi'ity  of  yearlings  and  holluschickie  are  annually  hauled  out  and 
packed  thickly  over  the  sand  beach  and  upland  hauling  grounds  which  lay  between 
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the  rookeriee  on  St.  Paul  Island.  At  St.  George  there  is  nothing  of  this  extensive 
display  to  be  seen,  for  here  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  seal  life  occupying  St.  Paol,  and  no 
opportunity  whatever  is  afforded  for  an  amphibions  parade. 

GENTLENEBS  OF  THE  SEALS. 

Descend  with  me  Arom  this  sand-dnne  elevation  of  Tolstoi^  and  walk  into  that 
drove  of  holloschickie  below  us.  We  can  do  it.  You  do  not  notice  much  oonftision 
or  dismay  as  we  go  in  among  them;  they  simply  open  out  before  us  and  close  in 
behind  our  tracks,  stirring,  crowding  to  the  rifipt  and  left  as  we  go,  12  or  20  feet 
away  from  us  on  each  side.  Look  at  this  small  flock  of  yearlings,  some  1,  others  2, 
and  even  3  years  old,  which  are  coughing  and  spitting  around  us  now,  staring  up  at 
our  faces  in  amazement  as  we  walk  ahead.  They  struggle  a  few  rods  out  of  our 
reach  and  then  come  together  again  behind  us,  showing  no  further  sign  of  notice  of 
ourselves.  You  could  not  walk  into  a  drove  of  hogs  at  Chicago  without  exciting  as 
much  confusion  and  arousing  an  infinitely  more  disagreeable  tumult;  and  as  for 
sheep  on  the  plains,  they  would  stampede  far  quicker.  Wild  animals  indeed!  You 
can  now  readily  understand  how  easy  it  is  for  two  or  three  men — early  in  the  mom- 
inj^ — to  come  where  we  are,  turn  aside  from  this  vast  herd  in  front  of  and  around  us 
2,uX)  or  3,000  of  the  best  examples,  and  drive  them  back,  up,  and  over  to  the  villa^. 
That  is  the  way  they  get  the  seals.  There  is  not  any  ''hunting''  or  ''chasing''  or 
"  capturing  "  of  fur  seals  on  these  islands. 

HOLLUSGHICKIE  DO  NOT  FAST. 

While  the  young  male  seals  undoubtedly  have  the  power  of  going  for  leng^y 
intervals  without  food,  they,  like  the  female  seals  on  the  breeding  grounds,  certainly 
do  not  maintain  any  long  fasting  periods  on  land.  Their  coming  and  goin^  f^om  the 
shore  is  frequent  and  irregular,  largely  influenced  by  the  exact  condition  of  the 
weather  from  day  to  day.  For  instance,  three  or  four  thick,  foggy  days  seem  to  c^ 
them  out  from  the  water  by  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  the  different  hauling  grounds 
which  the  reader  observes  recorded  on  my  map.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen  them  lie 
there  so  close  together  that  scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  over  whole  acres  was  bare  enough 
to  be  seen.  Then,  a  clear  and  warmer  day  follows,  and  this  seal-covered  ground, 
before  so  thickly  packed  with  animal  life,  will  soon  be  almost  deserted:  compara- 
tively so  at  least,  to  be  filled  up  immediately  again  when  favorable  weather  shall 
reappear.  They  mast  frequently  eat  when  here,  because  the  first  yearlings  and 
holluschickie  that  come  in  the  spring,  are  no  fatter,  sleeker,  or  livelier  than  they  are 
at  the  close  of  the  season;  in  other  words,  their  condition,  physicaUy,  seems  to  be 
the  same  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  appearance  here  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  It  is  quite  different,  however,  with  the  ''see-catchie."  We  Imow  how  and 
where  it  spends  two  to  three  months,  because  we  find  it  on  the  grounds  at  all  times, 
day  or  night,  during  that  period.' 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIlfES  OF  THE  TOUNG  BACHELOK8. 

A  small  flock  of  the  young  seals,  one  to  three  years  old  generally,  will  often  stray 
from  these  hauling-ground  margins,  up  and  beyond,  over  on  to  the  fresh  mosses  and 
grasses,  and  there  sport  and  play  one  with  another  just  as  little  puppy  dogs  do:  and 
when  weary  of  this  gamboling,  a  general  disposition  to  sleep  is  suddenly  manifested, 
and  they  stretch  themselves  out  and  curl  up  in  all  the  positions  and  all  the  postures 
that  their  flexible  spines  and  ball-and-socket  joints  will  permit.  They  seem  to  revel 
in  the  unwonted  vegetation,  and  to  be  delighted  with  their  own  efforts  in  rolling 
down  and  crashing  the  tall  stalks  of  the  grasses  and  umbelliferous  plants.  One  wiU 
lie  upon  its  back,  hold  up  its  hind  flippers  and  lazily  wave  them  about,  while  it 
scratches  or  rather  rubs  its  ribs  with  the  fore  hands  alternately,  the  eyes  beinj^  tightly 
closed  daring  the  whole  performance.  The  sensation  is  evidently  so  luxurious  that 
it  does  not  wish  to  have  any  side  issue  draw  off  its  blissfal  self-attention.  Another, 
curled  up  like  a  cut  on  a  rug,  draws  its  breath,  as  indicated  by  the  heaving  of  its 
flanks,  quickly  bat  regularly  as  though  in  heavy  sleep.  Another  will  lie  flat  upon 
its  stomach,  its  hind  flippers  covered  and  concealed,  while  it  tightlv  folds  its  fore 
feet  back  against  its  sides  just  as  a  fish  carries  its  pectoral  fins.  And  so  on  to  no  end 
of  variety  according  to  the  ground  and  the  fancy  of  the  animals. 

These  bachelor  seals  are,  I  am  sure,  without  exception  the  most  restless  animals 
in  the  whole  brute  creation  which  can  boast  of  a  nigh  organization.  They  frolic 
and  lope  about  over  the  grounds  for  hours  witJiout  a  moment's  cessation,  and  their 
sleep  after  this  is  exceedingly  short:  it  is  usuaUy  accompanied  with  nervous  twitch- 
ings  and  uneasy  muscular  movements.  They  seem  to  be  fairly  brimful  and  oyermn- 
ning  with  spontaneity,  to  be  surcharged  with  fervid,  electric  me. 

Another  marked  feature  which  I  have  observed  among  the  multitudes  of  hollus- 
cluokie  that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  and  auditory,  and  one  very 
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characteristic  of  this  class,  is  that  nothing  like  ill-hnmor  appem  in  all  of  %Yut 
playing  together;  they  ueyer  growl,  or  hite,  or  show  even  the  slightest  angry  feel- 
ings but  are  invariably  as  happy,  one  with  another,  as  can  be  imagined.  TiiifliBi 
yery  singular  trait;  they  lose  it,  however,  with  astonishing  rapiditv,  when  their 
ambition  and  strength  develops  and  carries  them,  in  dne  oonrse  of  time,  to  the 
rookery. 

The  pups  and  yearlinss  have  an  especial  fondness  for  sporting  on  the  rocks  whidi 
are  Just  at  the  water's  level  and  awash,  so  as  to  be  covered  and  uncovered  as  the 
snrf  rolls  in.  On  the  bare  summit  of  these  wave- worn  spots  they  will  straggle  and 
clamber  in  g^nps  of  a  dozen  or  two  at  a  time  throaghont  the  whole  aay,  in 
endeavoring  to  push  off  that  one  of  their  number  which  has  just  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  landing.  The  successor  has,  however,  but  a  brief  moment  of 
exultation  in  victory,  for  the  next  roller  that  comes  booming  in,  together  with  the 
pressure  by  its  friends,  turns  the  table,  and  the  game  is  repeated,  with  another  seel 
on  top.  Sometimes,  as  well  as  I  could  see,  the  same  squad  of  hollnschickie  played 
for  a  whole  day  and  night,  without  a  moment's  cessation,  around  such  a  rock  as tiuB 
off  Nah  Speel  rookery;  but  in  this  observation  I  may  be  mistaken,  because  the  aeali 
oan  not  be  told  apart. 

SEALS  AMONG  THE  BRBAKBBS. 

The  gracefhl  unconcern  with  which  the  fur  seal  sports  safely  in,  among^  and  undsr 
booming  breakers  during  the  prevalence  of  the  numerous  heavy  gales  at  the  iBlands 
has  afforded  me  manv  consecutive  hours  of  spell-bound  attention  to  them :  absorbed 
in  watching  their  adroit  evolutions  within  the  foaming  surf  that  seemingly  every 
moment,  would  in  its  fierce  convulsions,  dash  these  hardy  swimmers,  stunned  and 
lifeless,  against  the  iron-bound  foundations  of  the  shore  which  alone  checked  the 
furious  rush  of  the  waves.  Not  at  all.  Through  the  wildest  and  most  ungovernable 
mood  of  the  roaring  tempest  and  storm-tossed  waters  attending  its  transit  I  never 
failed,  on  creeping  out  and  peering  over  the  bluffs  in  such  weather,  to  see  squads  of 
these  perfect  watermen,  the  most  expert  of  all  amphibians.  gamboUng  in  the  seeth- 
ing, creamy  wake  of  mighty  rollers  which  constantly  broke  in  thundertones  over 
their  alert,  dodging  heads.  The  swift  succeeding  seas  seemed  every  instant  to  poise 
the  seals  at  the  very  verge  of  death.  Tet  the  (^llorhinua.  exulting  in  his  skill  and 
strength,  bade  defiance  to  their  wrath  and  continued  his  airersions ! 

SWIMMIKG  FEATS  OF  THE  BACHELOKS. 

The  hoUuschnckie  are  the  champion  swimmers  of  all  the  seal  tribe;  at  least, 
when  in  the  water  around  the  islands  they  do  nearly  every  fancy  tumble  and  turn 
that  can  be  executed.  The  ^rave  old  males  and  their  matrt>nly  companions  seldom 
indulge  in  any  extravagant  axsplay  as  do  these  youngsters,  jumping  out  of  the  water 
like  so  many  dolphins  describing  beautiful  elliptic  curves,  sheer  above  its  sur&ce, 
rising  3  and  even  4  feet  from  the  sea,  with  the  back  slightly  arched,  the  fore  flippers 
folded  tightly  against  the  sides  and  the  hinder  ones  extended  and  pressed  together 
straight  out  behind,  plumping  in  head  first :  to  reappear  in  the  same  manner,  aiter 
an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  of  submarine  swimmmg,  like  the  flight  of  a  bird  on 
their  course.    Sea  lions  and  hair  seals  never  Jump  in  this  maimer. 

All  classes  will  invariably  make  these  dolphin  jumps  when  they  are  surprised  or 
are  driven  into  the  water,  curiouslv  turning  their  heads  while  sailing  in  the  air, 
between  the  '^  rises''  and  "plumps,''^  to  take  a  look  at  the  cause  of  their  disturbance. 
They  all  swim  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of  the  pups,  and  may  be  said  to  dart  under 
the  water  with  the  velocity  of  a  bird  on  the  wing.  As  they  swim,  they  are  invariably 
submerged,  running  alons  horizontally  about  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface,  gnoiding 
their  course  with  the  hind  flippers  as  by  an  oar,  and  propelling  themselves  solely  by 
the  fore  feet :  rising  to  breathe  at  intervals,  which  are  either  very  frequent,  or  else,  so 
wide  apart,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  speeding  animal  when  he  rises  a  second 
time. 

How  long  they  can  remain  under  water  without  taking  a  fresh  breath  is  a  problem 
which  I  had  not  the  heart  to  solve  by  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  island; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  tne  truth  were  known  in  regard  to  their  ability  of 

going  without  rising  to  breathe  it  would  be  considered  astounding.  On  this  pointy 
owever,  I  have  no  data  worth  discussing :  but  will  say  that  in  aU  their  swimming 
which  I  have  had  a  chance  to  study,  as  they  passed  under  the  water,  mirrored  to  my 
eyes  from  the  bluff  above  by  the  whitish-colored  rocks  below  the  rookery  waters  at 
Great  Eastern  rookery,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  how  they  used  their 
long,  flexible  hind  feet  other  than  as  steering  media.  If  these  posterior  members 
have  any  perceptible  motion  it  is  so  rapid  that  my  eye  is  not  quick  enoueh  to  catch 
it;  but  the  fore  flippers,  however,  can  be  most  distinctly  seen  as  i^ev  wo^  in  feath- 
ering forward  and  sweepins  flatly  back,  opposed  to  the  water,  with  great  rapidity 
and  energy.    They  are  evidently  the  sole  propulsive  power  of  the  fhr  seal  m  tbo 
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water,  as  they  are  its  main  ftiloram  and  lever  combined  for  progression  on  land.  I 
regret  that  the  shy  nature  of  the  hair  seal  never  allowed  me  to  study  its  swimming 
motions :  bnt,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  point  of  agreement  among  authorities  on  the 
PfcooidcB,  that  all  motion  in  water  by  them  arises  from  that  power  which  they  exert 
and  apply  with  the  hind  feet.  So  far  as  my  observations  on  the  hair  seal  go,  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  this  opinion. 

All  their  movements  in  water,  whether  they  are  traveling  to  some  objective  point 
or  are  in  sport,  are  quick  and  joyous;  and  nothing  is  more  suggestive  of  intense 
satisfaction  and  pure  physical  comfort  than  is  that  spectacle  which  we  can  see  every 
August,  a  short  distance  out  at  sea  from  any  rookery,  where  thousands  of  old  males 
and  females  are  idly  rolling  over  in  the  billows  side  by  side,  rubbing  and  scratching 
with  their  fore  and  hind  flippers  which  are  here  and  there  stuck  up  out  of  the  water 
b^  their  owners  like  the  lateen  sails  of  the  Mediterranean  feluccas :  or,  when  the  hind 
flippers  are  presented,  like  a  "  cat  o'  nine  tails.''  They  sleep  in  the  water  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  generally  supposed,  •showing  that  they  do  not  come  on  land  to 
rest — ^very  clearly  not. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  hauling  groands  and  their  occnpants, 
or  the  killable  seals,  as  they^  existed  in  1872-1874  on  the  seal  islands  of 
Alaska,  was  very  soberly  drawn  from  the  bright  view  which  they  then 
presented;  but,  moderate  as  the  simple  truth  of  it  is,  it  reads  like  a 
romance  when  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  these  fields  and  life  as 
it  is  to-day! 

While  the  diminution  of  the  area  and  the  life  on  the  breeding  grounds 
of  St.  Paul  is  such  as  to  show  a  trifle  more  than  one- third  of  its  extent 
and  volume  to-day  compared  with  what  existed  in  1872,  yet  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  area  of  the  hauling  grounds  on  this  island  and  num- 
ber of  occupants  as  presented  in  1872  and  again  in  1890,  is  sometUng 
XK)sitively  startling — ^is  almost  unreal — ^but  the  truth  easily  asserts  its 
strange  reality  on  the  accompanying  map  of  these  hauling  grounds  of 
St.  Paul  Island.  The  tint  of  1872  seems  an  almost  fabulous  expanse 
when  contrasted  with  the  microscopic  shade  of  1890. 

The  loss  is  much  greater  here  than  on  the  rookeries,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Ever  since  1879-1882  the  surplus  young  male  seal  life  has  been  sen- 
sibly feeling  the  pressure  of  the  overland  death  drive,  and  the  club. 
Harder  and  harder  became  this  wretched  driving  to  get  the  culled 
quota  in  1883-84.  Finally,  when  1886  arrived,  every  nook  and  cranny 
on  these  islands  that  had  hitherto  been  visited  by  these  seals  in  peace, 
was  now  daily  searched  out — close  up,  back  of,  and  against  the  breeding 
rookeries,  under  every  cliff  wall  by  the  sea,  over  to  Southwest  Point  and 
to  Otter  Island,  and  even  the  little  islet,  Seevitchie  Kammin,  under  the 
lee  of  the  Beef,  was  regularly  hunted  out. 

Every  S-year  oldj  every  4-year  oldj  and  every  well-grown  J^-year  old  male 
sitil  has  been  annually  taken  here^  during  the  last  two  years^  within  a  day 
or  two  at  the  latest^  after  it  showed  up  on  the  beaches  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
rookeries,  prior  to  the  26th  to  31st  of  July  ! 

In  1872,  the  killable  seals  were  permitted  to  "  haul  up''  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  They  hauled  out  far  inland  from  the  sea.  In  1890,  the  few 
killable  seals  that  appeared  never  had  time  in  which  to  ^<haul  up"  over 
the  land.  They  simply  landed:  then,  at  the  moment  of  landing,  were 
marked  and  hustled  into  a  drive.  Up  to  the  20th  of  July,  last  siunmer, 
from  the  day  of  their  first  general  hauling  as  a  body  in  June,  this  class 
of  seals  never  had  an  opportunity  to  get  wonted  or  accustomed  to  the 
land — ^never  were  permitted  to  rest  long  enough  to  do  so  after  landing. 

OBDEB  AND  TIME  OF  THE  HAULINa  OF  THE  HOLLUSCHIGKIE. 

A  carefhl  comparison  day  by  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  killable  seals 
last  season  (1890),  with  my  field  notes  of  1872-1874,  declares  that  the 
hoUnschickie  are  hauling  to-day  in  the  same  time  and  order  of  arrival^ 
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from  the  beginniDg  of  the  season  in  May  until  its  dose,  by  the  end  of 
Jnly :  but  their  vastly  reduced  numbers  and  the  rigorous  driving  to 
whicn  this  remnant  is  subjected  have  caused  them  to  abandon  the  had- 
ing grounds  of  1872-1874  entirely,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that 
sand  beach  under  Middle  Hill|  English  Bay,  of  St.  Paul.  They  now  haul 
close  into  the  rear  of  the  breeding  seals  on  the  several  rookery  grounds 
of  both  islands ;  hauling  there,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  shelter  and 
protection. 

When  the  old  bulls  first  appear  for  the  season  at  the  rookery  grounds 
early  in  May  of  every  year,  as  a  rule  only  a  few  squads  of  hoUuschickie 
accompany  them.  While  these  early  bulls  land  promptly  by  the  4th  to 
the  6th  of  that  month,  and  all  of  them  arrive  and  land  by  the  close  of 
it.  yet  the  hoUuschickie  do  not  come  ashore  until  the  15th  or  20th  of 
May,  as  a  rule;  sometimes  a  few  days  earlier  and  sometimes  a  few  days 
later.  Only  a  few  hundred  of  these  young  males  land  at  any  one  place 
or  time  as  early  as  the  15th  of  May. 

But,  after  this  date,  rapidly  after  the  25th  to  the  31st  of  May,  the  hoi- 
laschickie  of  the  largest  growth,  i.  e.,  the  5,  4,  3,  and  many  2  year  old 
males,  begin. to  haul.  By  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  June  they  then  appear 
in  their  finest  form  and  number  for  the  season,  being  joined  now  by  the 
half  bulls,  the  2  and  3-year  olds  and  quite  a  number  of  yearling  males. 
By  the  10th  of  July  their  numbers  are  beginning  to  largely  increase, 
owing  to  the  influx  at  this  time  of  that  great  body  of  the  last  year's  paps 
or  yearlings.  By  the  20th  of  July  the  yearlings  have  put  in  their  appear- 
ance for  the  season  in  full  force.  Very  few  yearling  females  make  their 
appearance  until  the  15th  of  July,  but  by  the  20th  they  literally  swarmed 
ouL  in  1872-1874,  and  mixed  up  completely  with  the  young  and  older 
males  and  females,  as  the  rookeries  relax  their  discipline  and  <<  pod  "  or 
scatter  out. 

By  the  20th  of  July  annually,  therefore,  the  seals  of  all  ages  have 
arrived  that  are  to  arrive.  It  was  so  in  1872;  it  was  so  last  season, 
1890. 

If  it  were  true,  as  the  idea  of  some  sealers  would  have  it,  that  the 
young  maJe  seals  all  haul  on  the  ground  contiguous  to  the  rookery 
where  they  were  bom,  it  would  be  very  puzzling  to  account  for  sev^ 
marked  exceptions  to  that  rule;  but  it  is  not  true.  Toung  male  seals 
bom  ni)on  s£  Paul  Island  have  been  rex>eatedly  marked  as  they  left  for 
the  season,  and  these  marked  pups  have  been  taken  up  in  St.  George 
drives  as  yearlings,  2-year  olds,  and  even  4-year  olds,  during  the  follow- 
ing season  or  seasons.  This  experiment  was  repeatedly  made  by  the 
Bussians,'  and  has  been  made  once  by  us. 

'It  is  entertaining  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Rnssians  themselree,  with 
the  object  of  testing  this  mooted  query,  daring  the  later  years  of  their  poaseesion  of 
the  islands  drove  up  a  nomber  of  youns  males  crom  Lnkannon,  out  off  their  ears,  and 
turned  them  out  to  sea  asain.  The  following  season,  when  the  droves  came  in  from 
the  hauling  grounds  to  the  slaughtering  fiel£,  quite  a  number  of  those  cropped  seals 
were  in  the  drives :  but,  instead  of  being  found  all  at  one  place — the  place  from 
whence  they  were  driven  the  year  before — ^they  were  scattered  examples  of  croppies 
from  every  point  on  the  island.  The  same  experiment  was  a^in  made  by  our  people 
in  1S70  (the  natives  having  told  them  of  this  prior  undertaking)  and  they  went  also 
to  Lukannon,  drove  up  100  young  males,  cut  off  their  left  ears,  and  set  them  free  in 
turn.  Of  this  number,  during  zhe  summer  of  1872,  when  I  was  there,  the  natives 
found  in  their  driving  of  75,0%  seals  from  the  different  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Paul 
up  to  the  village  killmg  grounds,  two  on  Novastoshnah  rookery,  10  miles  north  of 
Lnkannon,  and  two  or  three  from  English  Bay  and  Tolstoi  rookeries,  6  miles  west  by 
water;  one  or  two  were  taken  on  St.  George  Island,  36  miles  to  the  southeast,  and 
not  one  from  Lnkannon  was  found  amon^  those  that  were  driven  from  there.  I^roba- 
bly  had  all  the  young  males  on  the  two  islands  this  season  been  examined,  the  rest 
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Condition  of  the  Haulino  Grounds,  St.  Paul  Island,  Pribiix>v  Group. 


[From  mv  field  notes  made  in  1872-1874,  and  pub-      [Stom  my  field  notes  as 


lished  in  1874,  and  again  in  1881.] 
Status  of  187B-1874. 

ZOLTOI. 

June  19, 1872  (pp.  50,51). 

These  Zoltoi  sands  are,  howeTer,  a 
famous  rendezYous  for  the  holluschickie, 
and  from  them  daring  the  season  the 
natives  make  regular  drives,  having  only 
to  step  out  from  their  houses  in  the  morn- 
ing and  walk  hack  a  few  rods  to  find 
their  fdr-hearing  quarry. 

June  20, 1872  (p.  71). 

*  *  *  If  the  weather  was  favorahle 
for  landing,  i.  e.,  cooL  moist,  and  fogey, 
the  fresh  hauling  of  the  holluschickie 
would  cover  the  hare  grounds  again  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Sometimes,  in 
a  few  hours  after  the  driving  of  every 
seal  from  Zoltoi  sands  over  to  the  killing 
fields  adjacent  those  dunes  and  the  heaoh 
in  question  would  he  swarming  anew 
with  fresh  arrivals. 

July  20,  1874  (p.  72). 

As  matters  are  to-day  100,000  seals 
alone  can  he  taken  and  skinned  in  less 
than  fortv  working  days  within  a  radius 
of  li  miles  from  the  village,  «  •  • 
hence  the  driving,  with  the  exception  of 
two  experimentiQ  droves,  •  *  *  has 
never  heen  made  from  longer  distances 
than. Tolstoi  to  the  westward,  Lukannon 
to  the  northward,  and  Zoltoi  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  killing  grounds  at  St.  Paul 
village. 

TOLSTOI. 

(Page  53.) 

'  Directly  to  the  west  from  Lukannon, 
up  alon^  and  around  the  head  of  the 
lagoon,  IS  the  seal  path  road  over  which 
the  natives  hring  tne  holluschickie  from 
Tolstoi. 

July  20, 1874  (p.  72). 

As  matters  are  to-day  100,000  seals  on 
St.  Paul  alone  can  he  taken  and  skinned 
in  less  than  forty  working  days  within  a 
radius  of  1^  miles  from  the  village  and 
from  the  saJt  house  of  Northeast  Point; 
hence  the  driving,  with  the  exception  of 
two  experimental  droves,  which  I  wit- 
nessed in  1872,  has  never  heen  made  from 
longer  distances  than  Tolstoi  to  the  west- 
wara,  Lukannon  to  the  northward^  and 
Zoltoi  to  the  southward  of  the  killing 
grounds  at  St.  Paul  viUage. 


date,  mads  last 


sumnMr.j 
Status  of  1S90. 


ZOLTOI. 

Kat  22, 1890. 

The  sand  has  drifted  very  slightly  from 
its  houndaries  during  the  last  eighteen 
years. 

JUNB  19,  1890. 

Not  a  single  holluschickie  of  any  age 
whatever  on  Zoltoi  this  day,  and  thers 
has  not  heen  a  killahle  seal  tbste  thus 
&r  this  season. 

Junk  22,  1890. 

Fine  weather  for  seals  to  haul  con- 
tinues, hut  the  seals  do  not  haul;  not  a 
single  seal  on  Zoltoi  sands  this  morning. 
Has  not  heen  a  holluschickie  tiiereym, 
and  this  was  the  never-failing  resort  of 
the  natives  in  1872-1876.  Therefore,  this 
vacancy  on  Zoltoi  makes  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  one  who  has  stood  there  in  1872- 
1874  and  ohserved  the  swarmiiig  platoons 
of  hauling  holluschickie,  now  entirely 
vanished. 

July  19,  1890. 

Not  a  single  holluschickie  on  Zoltoi 
sands  this  morning,  and  not  one  has 
hauled  there,  thus  far ,  this  season. 


TOLBTOL 

June  15, 1890. 

During  the  last  ten  days,  while  inspect- 
ing the  several  breeding  grounds  of^this 
island,  I  have  paid  careml  attention  to 
every  squad  of  holluschickie  that  has 
appeared,  and  except  as  to  numbers  I  do 
not  observe  any  cnange  up  to  date  in 
their  habit  of  hauling  early  in  the  season. 
These  early  squads  appear  just  above  the 
surf  margin  at  Tolstoi  in  English  Bi^ 
•  *  •  precisely  as  they  did  in  1872, 
only  the  number  is  smaller. 

June  19, 1890. 

*  *  *  I  had  a  full  sweep  of  Eiurlish 
Bay :  a  small  squad  of  perhaps  150 hollus- 
chickie at  Middle  Hill  and  another  small 
pod  at  the  intersection  of  the  sand  beach 
with  Tolstoi  rookery. 

June  22,  1890. 

•  •  •  At  this  time  in  1872-1874,  in- 
clusive, I  never  ^[lanced  over  at  Zoltoi 
but  I  saw  holluschickie  coming  and  goine 
from  and  to  the  sea  in  steady  files  and 
platoons.  I  never  looked  over  the  broad 
sweep  of  English  Bay  beach  from  the 
high  sand  dunes  of  Tolstoi  but  to  see  the 
same  sight,  only  in  vastly  greater  fonn 
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LUKANNON. 

JUNB  20,  1872. 

The  sand  dnnes  to  the  west  and  to  the 
north  are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
grass,  abruptly  emarginated  by  the  sharp 
abrasion  of  the  liaiuins  seals.  This  is 
diown  yery  clearly  on  the  general  map. 
*  *  *  Tnis  is  the  point  down  along 
the  flat  shoals  of  Lukannon  Bay  where 
the  sand  dunes  are  most  oharaoteristic,  as 
they  rise  in  their  wind- whirled  forms  just 
aboTe  the  surf  wash.  This,  also,  is  where 
the  natives  come  from  the  village  during 
the  early  mornings  of  the  season  for  driv- 
ing to  get  any  number  of  holluschickie. 

July  12, 1872. 

The  taak  of  getting  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  going  out  to  the  several 
hauling  grounds  closely  adjacent  is  really 
all  there  is  of  the  labor  involved  in  se- 
curing the  number  of  seals  required  for 
the  day's  work  on  the  killing  grounds. 
The  two,  three,  or  four  natives  upon 
whom,  in  rotation,  this  duty  is  devolved 
by  the  order  of  their  chief,  rise  at  first 
glimpse  of  dawn,  between  1  and  2  o'clock, 
and  nasten  over  to  Lukannon,  Tolstoi, 
or  Zoltoi,  as  the  case  may  be:  ''walk 
out"  their  holluschickie,  and  have  them 
doly  on  the  slaughtering  field  before  6 
or  Y  o'clock,  as  a  rule,  in  the  morning. 
In  fiivorable  weather  the  ''drive"  from 
Tolstoi  consumes  two  and  a-half  to  three 
hours' time;  from  Lukannon,  about  two 
hours,  and  is  often  done  in  an  hour  and 
a-halr,  while  Zoltoi  is  so  near  by  that  the 
time  is  merely  nominal. 

July  20, 1872. 

As  matters  are  to-day  100,000  seals 
on  St.  Paul  alone  can  be  taKen  and  sk  inned 
within  a  radius  of  1^  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage; •  •  •  hence  the  driving  »  *  * 
has  never  been  made  from  longer  dis- 
tances than  Tolstoi  to  the  westward,  Luk- 
annon to  the  northward,  and  Zoltoi  to 
the  southward  of  the  killing  gronnds  at 
St.  Panl  village. 


and  numbers.  *  *  *  I  do  not  see  to-- 
day, except  at  Middle  Hill,  the  least  sug- 
gestion 01  the  past.    Will  it  improve? 

July  12,  1890. 

*  *  •  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  very  height  of  the  season,  after 
five  days'  rest,  or  nonattention,  only  633 
medium  fur-seal  skins,  mostly  5i  pounds 
clean  skins,  or  2-year  olds,  can  be  secured 
from  the  combined  scraping  of  everything 
in  English  Bay  (on  Zapi^nie  we  know 
there  is  nothing).  Middle  Hill,  Tolstoi, 
Lukannon,  and  Ketavie,  the  extraordi- 
nary condition  of  these  interests  can  be 
well  understood  in  a  general  way.  Such 
a  driving  in  1872,  at  this  time  and  cir- 
cumstance of  weather,  would  have 
brought  100,000  holluschickie  up  here, 
instead  of  the  5,150  to-day.  Three  cows 
in  this  drive. 

lukannon. 

June  19, 1890. 

I  ascended  the  basaltic  ridge,  between 
Lukannon  sands  and  the  village,  late  this 
morning,  between  8  and  9  o'clock.  Not  a 
single  seal,  old  or  young,  on  these  hauling 
grounds  and  sands  of  Lukannon. 

June  21, 1890. 

From  the  Volcanic  Ridge  I  had  a  clear 
view  of  Lukannon  beacn  and  hauling 
grounds.  Not  a  seal  upon  it  of  any  age, 
and  the  weather  superb  for  seals  to  haul 
in ;  cool,  moist,  and  foggy. 

June  24, 1890. 

*  *  *  In  the  afternoon  I  took  a 
survey  of  Lukannon  Bay  and  hauling 
grounds.  Not  a  seal  on  the  beach  except 
a  half-dozen  half  bulls  abreast  of  the 
Volcanic  Ridge.    •    •    * 

July  1, 1890. 

Not  a  seal  on  the  hauling  ridge  and 
sands  of  Lukannon  Bay,  and  none  on 
Ketavie. 

July  8, 1890. 

I  came  down  on  the  sand  beach  between 
Tonkie  Mees  and  Lukannon.  Not  a  seal 
has  hauled  there  yet,  this  year,  a  place 
where  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands 
were  to  be  seen  at  tMs  time  in  1872 ! 

July  13, 1890. 

Along  the  entire  spread  of  Lukannon, 
Polavina,andNortJieast  Point  sand  beach, 
8  miles,  nearly,  I  did  not  see  a  single  young 
seal ;  only  a  dozen  or  two  old,  worthless 
bulls  scattered  here  and  there  at  wide 
intervals.  Over  this  extent  and  at  this 
time  in  1872  such  a  walk  as  mine  this 
morning  would  have  brought  me  in  con- 
tact with  and  in  si^ht  of  50,000  to  100,000 
holluschickie!  ana  the  weather  simply 
superb  hauling  weather  all  day  yester- 
day, last  nighty  and  this  morning. 
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zapadnie. 

July  14, 1874, 

The  hoUnsohiokie  that  sport  here  on 
the  parade  plateau,  and  indeed  over  all 
the  western  extent  of  the  English  Bay 
hauling  grounds,  have  never  been  visited 
by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing killing  drives  since  lo72,  inasmuch 
as  more  seals  than  were  wanted  have 
always  been  procured  from  Zoltoi,  Lukan- 
non,  and  Lower  Tolstoi  points,  wnich  are 
aU  very  close  to  the  village. 

July  4,  1872. 

I  stood  on  the  Tolstoi  sand  dunes  one 
afternoon,  toward  the  middle  of  July, 
and  had  under  my  eyes  in  one  straight 
forward  sweep  from  my  feet  to  Zapadaie 
1,500,000  seals  spread  out  on  those  haul- 
ing (and  breeding)  erounds.  Of  those,  I 
estimated  fully  one-half  at  that  time  were 
pups,  yearlings,  and  hoUuschiokie.  The 
rookeries  across  the  bay  were  plainly  in 
sight  and  so  crowded  that  they  looked 
exactly  as  I  have  seen  surfaces  appear 
upon  which  bees  had  swarmed  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  din  and  racket  made  by  the 
watchful  apiarian  when  he  desires  to  hive 
those  restless  honey  makers. 

July  22, 1874. 

*  *  *  and  a  fair  track  for  the  hol- 
laschickie,  500  feet  wide,  left  clear,  over 
which  they  have  traveled  quite  exten- 
sively this  season,  some  20,000  to  25,000 
of  them,  at  least,  lying  out  around  the 
old  salt  house  to-day. 


POLA.V1NA. 

July  20, 1874. 

*  *  *  Surmounting  this  lava  bed  is 
a  cap  of  ferrugineous  cement  and  tufa, 
ftom  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  making  a 
reddish  floor  upon  which  the  seals  patter 
in  their  restless,  never-ceasing  evolutions, 
sleeping  or  waking  on  the  land.  It  is  as 
great  a  single-parade  plateau  of  polished 
cement  as  that  of  the  reef,  but  we  are 
unable  from  any  point  of  observation  to 
appreciate  it,  inasmuch  as  we  can  not 
stsmd  high  enough  to  overlook  it.  *  *  » 
The  rookery  itself  occupies  only  a  small 


ZAPADiaE. 

JXTLT  3,  1890. 

These  drives  at  Zapadnie  are  made 
just  as  they  are  made  at  all  the  other  rook- 
eries this  season— just  swept  up  from  the 
immediate  skirts  of  the  breeding  seab, 
cows,  pups,  and  bulls.  This  method  of 
driving  was  not  even  sng^^ted  at  snj 
time  in  1872-1874.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  have  been  voted  abominable  then; 
it  is  still  more  so  now.  It  sweeps  every 
young  male  seal  that  is  4,  3,  ana  2  yean 
old  into  death  as  soon  as  it  hauls  U^-dav. 
Nothing  escapes  except  that  which  old 
ag^  or  extreme  youth  saves — or,  in  other 
words,  the  high  tax  of  $10.22  saves. 

JULT  9, 1890. 

I  wetit  over  to  Zapadnie  early  thii 
momiq^  with  the  natives  and  witnessed 
their  driving.  Most  of  the  scanty  drive 
was  taken  from  the  borders  of  Upper 
Zapadnie  rookery.  The  whole  sweep  of 
Lower  Zapadnie  did  not  yield  over  200 
hoUnsohlckie,  which  had  hauled  in  at 
several  places  just  upward  above  the 
breeding  seals.  All  that  large  space  up 
above  tne  rookery  on  Lower  Zapadnie 
which  was  literallv  alive  with  troopmg 
platoons  of  hoUuschickie  in  1872  is  to-daj 
entirely  vacant !  not  a  seal  on  it,  and  the 
natives  peering  over  the  high  blufls  on 
the  south  side  of  and  to  the  westward  of 
the  point  trying  to  find  a  few  seals  skulk- 
ing down  there  on  the  rocks  awash. 
Their  eager  search,  with  their  backs 
turned  to  this  silent  parade  ground  of 
1872,  made  me  decidedly  thoughtful. 

July  18,  1890, 

This  last  scrape  made  here  to-day  was 
opened  by  the  appearance  of  only  1,192 
animals  on  the  grounds  after  a  rest  of 
nine  days  since  the  last  drive  from  this 
place;  il5  of  these  1,192,  were  old  bulls, 
all  over  6  years,  and  the  balance  outside 
of  the  catch  (241)  are  yearlings,  "runty" 
2-year-olds,  '*  bitten"  4-year-olday  and  a 
few  5-year-old  "wigs."  Every  4-year-old 
''wig"  was  taken — taken  here,  as  at  Pola- 
vina  yesterday,  for  the  first  time  this 
season— every  "smooth"  4-year-old  was 
taken  in  the  first  drives,  and  now  the 
dregs  are  drawn  also. 

POLA.VINA. 

JUNB  16, 1890. 

I  came  along  on  foot  to  the  villa|;e, 
giving  Polavina  a  survey  down  outside 
BO  as  to  see  the  old  and  new  seal  grass  on 
that  famous  parade.  It  is  somewhat  too 
soon  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  but  what 
I  saw  and  noted  causes  surprise.  Sup- 
pose you  had,  fourteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  been  upon  an  eminence' overlooking 
a  sheep  pasture  or  fold  some  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  1,500  to  2,000  feet 
in  width,  so  filled  with  a  herd  or  flock  of 
sheep  as  to  fairly  cover  the  whole  surface 
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portion  of  the  Aeal^yisited  area  at  this 
spot.  *  »  *  For  the  reasons  cited  iu  a 
Bunilar  example  at  Zapadnie^no  hollus- 
chickie  have  been  driven  from  this  point 
since  1872,  thongh  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
worked.  It  was  in  the  Rnssian  times  a 
pet  sealing  ground  with  them. 

July  U,  1874. 

The  vast  numbers  of  the  holluschickie 
on  this  ground  of  Polavina,  where  they 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  some  five 
years,  to  mention  in  the  way  of  taking. 


novastoshnah. 

July  2, 1872. 

It  was  a  view  of  such  multitudes  of 
amphibians,  when  I  first  stood  upon  the 
summit  of  Hutchinson's  Hill  and  looked 
at  the  immense  spread  around  me,  that 
suggested  to  my  mind  a  doubt  whether 
the  accurate  investigation  which  I  was 
making  would  ^ive  me  couraee  to  main- 
tain the  truth  m  regard  to  the  subject. 
Hutchinson's  Hill  is  the  foundation  of 
this  point,  which  is  itself  a  solid  basaltic 
floor,  upon  which  a  mass  of  breccia  has 
been  poured  at  its  n  orth  west  comer.  It  is 
rough,  very  roush,  in  spots,  and  smoother 
in  other  places ;  out  everywhere  indicated 
on  mv  cnart  it  has  been  polished  clean 
and  clear  of  every  spear  or  grass  or  trace 
of  moss.  The  hill  is  about  120  feet  high, 
and  has  a  rounded  summit,  over  which, 
and  swarming  up  and  down  over  its  flanks 
to  the  west  and  the  east  is  an  astonishing 
aggregate  of  younff  male  seals  or  hollus- 
chickie. These  herds,  taken  together  with 
the  3i  miles  of  unbroken  rookery  belt  of 
solid  massed  life  in  reproduction,  make 
a  truly  amazing  sight  this  afternoon — 
amazing  in  its  aggregate  and  infinite  in 
its  vast  detail. 

July  16, 1872. 

Webster  gets  all  the  holluschickie  that 
he  wants  from  one  spot  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  sand-neck  beach,  west  of  the  foot 


of  the  earth  itself  within  those  lines,  f^om 
your  sight  at  frequent  intervals,  and  never 
let  you  see  more  than  a  scattered  glimpse 
of  it  at  any  one  place  or  time ;  then,  six- 
teen years  later,  to  stand  a^ain  there,  as 
I  stood  to-day,  and  look  again  upon  tnat 
same  place  and  the  assembled  life,  and 
then  to  see  nothing  there  but  a  few  lonely 

Sods  of  sheep,  ana  they  all  timidly  hud- 
led  down  at  one  margin  of  this  pasture, 
and  so  few  in  number  that  it  required 
really  no  effort  for  you  to  count  them  one 
by  one — that  is  preoisely  the  way  this 
rookerv  and  this  hauling  ground  look  to 
me  to-day. 

June  25,  1890. 

The  poverty  of  these  celebrated  haul- 
ing grounds  of  Polavina  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  catch  from  the  drive  to-day  (263 
skins).  At  this  time  in  1872 1  could  have 
driven  from  the  ^reat  parade  plateau  be- 
hind these  breeding  grounds,  under  pre- 
oisely the  same  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  drive  to-day,  10,0(X)  killable  seals ! 
not  one  over  4  years  oM,  and  very  few 
under  3  years  old.    Comment  is  needless. 

July  2, 1890. 

Now,  to-day,  every  good  2-year-old, 
every  3  and  4  year  old  was  knocked  down 
here,  out  of  this  1,980  animals,  to  get  240 
skins.  Where  at  this  rate  is  the  new  blood 
for  the  rookeries  to  come  in,  now  so  des- 
perately needed?    *    •    ♦ 

novastoshnah. 

Junk  15, 1890. 

Arrived  at  Webster's  House  at  12.30 
p.  m.  *  *  *  The  two  natives  sta- 
tioned here  on  watch  declared  that  yester- 
day, which  was  a  fine  day,  was  employed 
by  them  in  making  a  circuit  of  the  point ; 
that  they  carefully  inspected  the  rookery 
marsrin  and  found  only  about  300  hoUus- 
chickie  hauled  immediately  up  on  the 
north  side  of  the  sealions  on  the  neck. 
Peter  Peshenkov  declared  that  nowhere 
else  was  there  any  holluschickie;  that 
there  were  a  few  polseacatchie  on  the 
beach  just  below  the  south  shoulder,  and 
nothing  in  the  line  of  killable  seals, 
except  under  the  north  slope  of  Hutchin- 
son's Hill,  about  200  good  ones. 

July  13, 1890. 

Fowler  had  over  5,000  seals  driven  up 
this  morning,  and  wnen  he  had  finished 
the  killing  he  had  on  Iv  473  skins.  All  the 
rest  too  smiJl;  chiefly  last  year's  pups. 
Then  in  the  afternoon,  rain  coming  up, 
he  made  a  rapid  drive  of  those  hollus- 
chickie which  he  had  been  saving  for 
to-morrow,  fearing  that  the  rain  would 
send  them  into  the  sea,  and  secured  168 
more,  making  a  total  of  641,  being  the 
extreme  limit  reached  in  any  one  day's 
killing  up  here  this  year,  and  a  total  of 
4,135  only.  On  tills  day  here  last  year 
Webster  had  kiUed  17,168  seals.    Fowler 
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of  Cross  Hill.  A  short  drive,  and  only 
what  he  wants  for  each  dairs  work,  is 
driven.  He  savs  that  he  could  kill  every 
day  three  or  lonr  times  as  many  as  he 
does  if  ho  had  the  men  here  to  handle 
^e  skins.  He  takes  nothing  bnt  large 
skins,  nothing  under  7  ponn£. 


will  have  no  hoUnschickie  to  kill  to-mor- 
row.   Webster  killed  on  tiie  15^  1,838 


more. 

•    * 


"  The  driving  up  here  has  radi- 
cally altered  for  the  worse  since  1872-1874. 
It  is  a  mere  raking  and  scraping  now  of 
the  rookery  maigins,  no  kulable  seiUs 
anywhere  else.  The  parade  fields  of  this 
once  magnificent  breeding  ground  are  ]>os- 
itivel^  vacant  to-day ;  grass  and  flowers 
growing  and  sprinffine  up  everywhere  aJl 
over  them.  The  hoiruBchickie,  as  they 
hauled  to-day,  did  not  occupy  more  space 
than  500  feet  by  50  feet  in  depth  upon 
all  the  entire  extent  of  this  immense  habi- 
tat of  1872!  and  the  drive  of  5,000  seals 
whioh  we  saw  on  the  killing  grounds  had 
been  scraped  from  seven  dmerent  points 
back  of  the  rookery  between  the  base  of 
Hutchinson's  Hill  and  the  southeast  termi- 
nus of  the  breeding  grounds  on  the  point. 


Plate  21 . 
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SECTION  III. 


THE  METHOD  OP  DRIVING  AND  TAKING  PUR  SEALS  ON  THE  PRIBILOV 
ISLANDS  OP  ALASKA,  SEASONS  OP  1872-1874  AND  1890. 

DBIVING. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  that  regular  quota  of  100,000 
yonng  male  far-seal  skins  annually  ever  since  1882,  due  to  a  steady 
diminution  of  supply  on  the  Pribilov  Islands,  has  made  it  necessary  to 
drive  right  from  the  breeding  grounds,  incessantly,  with  an  annual 
increased  severity  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  The  hauling 
grounds  of  1872-1874,  which  were  far  distant  from  these  rookeries  and 
upon  which  large  surplus  herds  of  seal  rested  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  each  season  undisturbed,  were  all  abandoned  as  the  seals 
fell  away  in  numbers,  until  by  1889-90  grass  grew  and  grows  right  to 
the  water's  edge  over  them. 

The  remnants  of  these  herds  began  as  early  as  1884  to  seek  quiet 
and  protection  by  hauling  under  the  lee  of  the  breeding  animals,  and 
in  doing  so,  hauled  out  and  laid  down  upon  the  immediate  flanks  of  the 
breeding  cows  and  bulls,  close  to  them,  and  often  intermingled  at  the 
outer  edge.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  young  male  seals  so  hauled, 
it  became  necessary  as  early  as  1884-85,  to  scrape  the  edges  of  the  rook- 
eries in  driving  out  and  up  the  killable  seals:  and, in  1^,  it  was  done 
with  great  vigor,  which  was  increased,  really  intensified,  during  the  past 
season. 

This  extraordinary  driving  was  never  dreamed  of  in  1872-1874,  much 
less  done.  Then  the  young  male  seals,  being  in  great  numbers,  landed 
in  the  following  manner,  which  I  spoke  of  in  1874: 

By  reference  to  the  habit  of  the  fhr  seal,  which  I  have  discussed  at  length,  it  is 
now  plain  and  beyond  doubt  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  males  which  are  bom,  and 
they  are  equal  in  numbers  to  the  females  bom,  are  never  permitted  by  the  remaining 
third,  strongest  by  natural  selection,  to  land  upon  the  same  breeding  ground  with 
the  females,  which  always  herd  thereupon  en  masse.  Hence  this  great  band  of 
bachelor  seaJs,  or  hoUuschickie,  so  fitly  termed,  when  it  visits  the  island,  is  obliged 
to  live  apart  entirely,  sometimes  and  some  places  miles  awav  from  the  rookeries;  and 
in  this  admirablv  perfect  method  of  nature  are  those  seals  which  can  be  properly 
killed  without  injury  to  the  rookeries,  selected  and  held  aside  by  their  own  volition: 
80  that  the  natives  can  visit  and  take  them  without  disturbing  in  the  least  degree 
the  entire  quiet  of  the  breeding  grounds,  where  the  stock  is  perpetuated. 

Such  was  the  number  and  method  of  the  young  male  seals  in  1872- 
1874.  It  is  very  different  today.  From  the  hour  of  the  first  driving 
of  1890,  May  21,  up  to  the  close  of  the  season,  July  20,  all  this  driving 
was  regularly  made  from  rookery  grounds,  from  the  immediate  margins 
of  the  breeding  animals,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that  one  place^ 
•  MidtUe  Hillj  English  Bay,  St.  Paul  Island.    Ifot  a  drive  teas  made  else- 
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wher€j  in  the  course  of  which  cows  and  pups  and  hulls  were  not  disturbed 
and  hustled  as  the  young  males  were  secured.  As  long  as  the  breeding 
season  was  at  its  height,  and  the  compact,  solid  organization  of  the 
rookeries  was  unbroken,  very  few  cows  were  swept  into  these  driyea, 
though  the  disturbance  was  incessant  and  great;  but  when,  after  the 
18th  to  the  20th  of  July,  the  rutting  season  subsided  and  the  pups  began 
to  pod  out,  i.  e.,  scatter  back  over  three  and  live  times  as  much  ground 
as  they  had  previously  laid  upon,  then  the  cows  followed  them,  and 
then  the  young  males  mixed  up  right  and  left  and  mingled  with  the 
herd,  since  they  were  no  longer  attacked  or  driven  here  and  there  by 
,  the  old  bulls.  Hence  the  day  or  two  preceding  July  20,  was  marked  by 
a  largely  increased  number  of  cows  and  old  bulls  in  the  drives :  and,  had 
the  (hiving  been  permitted  later,  the  nursing  cows  and  old  bulls  would 
have  been  swept  into  the  droves  of  small  male  seals  by  hundreds,  where 
tens  had  previously  been  taken  in  this  manner. 

The  driving  of  a  cow  with  her  udder  distended  and  dragged  for  miles 
over  rough,  sharp  rocks,  bumping  heavily  in  and  out  of  holes  and  over 
tussocks,  can  not  result  in  ou^ht  else  than  her  physical  ruin  and  the 
death  of  her  young  pup  which  is  left  behind.  Therefore,  any  driving  on 
these  islands  which,  in  order  to  get  the  hollnschickie,  necessitates  the 
sweeping,  into  that  drive,  of  cows,  pups,  and  bulls,  should  terminate 
instantly  on  that  day  it  begins;  and  since  the  breaking  up  and  spreading 
of  the  breeding  animals  begins  as  a  rule  on  the  20th  of  July  (a  few  days 
earlier  if  it  should  rain  hard),  that  date  is  the  very  latest  day  of  per- 
mission to  drive  that  can  be  safely  given  whenever  killing  is  resumed 
again  for  tax  and  shipment  of  skins  from  these  islands. 

Of  course,  when  seals  were  in  abundance,  as  in  1872-1879,  inclusive, 
and  the  sealing  gangs  never  were  obliged  to  go  near  a  rookery  to  get 
their  quota  daily,  it  (&d  not  signify  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  when  and 
how  they  went  about  their  work.  Then,  they  never  disturbed  the  breed- 
ing animals,  no  matter  when  they  drove,  whether  in  June,  July,  or 
August. 

But,  to-day,  the  whole  order  of  hauling  is  changed.  The  scanty  resid- 
uum of  that  surplus  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  killable  seals 
of  1872-1874,  haul  now  in  close  contact  with  the  rapidly  diminishing 
breeding  animals  on  the  rookeries — everywhere,  in  fact,  but  on  those 
broad  hauling  grounds  of  1872-1874,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  then. 
They  do  so  naturally  and  intelligently  enough,  since  it  is  the  last  resort 
for  protection  and  rest  that  the  islands  afford. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  season  of  1890  (and  it  was  so  last  year 
also)  the  moment  a  small  pod  of  a  few  hundred  hollnschickie  hauled  up 
into  the  rear  of  a  rookery,  or  appeared  on  the  sand  beach  just  above  the 
surf  wash  in  English  Bay  under  Middle  Hill,  that  very  moment  these 
seals  were  marked  and  ordered  driven*  They  were  never  allowed  to 
rest  long  enough  to  become  even  acquainted  with  terra  flrma  ere  they 
were  hustled  up  by  the  drivers  and  urged  over  to  the  killing  grounds. 

Last  season,  during  that  desperate  effort  made  then  to  get  the  catch 
of  100,000,  parties  were  regularly  sent  over  to  drive  the  hollnschickie 
off  from  Seevitchie  Kammen,  from  Otter  Island,  from  all  i>oint8  under 
the  high  bluffs  at  Zapadnie  and  Southwest  Point,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
north  shore  of  St.  George.  This  year,  however,  there  were  too  few 
hauled  out  on  those  spots  to  warrant  this  effort.  There  wa«  no  sign  of 
seals  hauling  at  all  on  Otter  Island. 

When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  ferocious  driving,  begun  early 
in  June,  I  was  met  by  apparent  equal  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  driv- 
ers, who,  wondering  at  my  ignorance,  assured  me  that  they  had  been 
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driving  seals  in  this  method  ever  since  1885 — <<  had  been  obliged  to  or 
go  without  the  seals.'^  ^ 

The  driving  itself,  in  bo  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  natives  conducting 
the  labor  was  concerned,  was  as  carefully  and  well  done  as  it  could  be. 
They  avoided  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability,  any  undue  urging  or 
hastening  of  the  drive  overland  from  the  rookeries;  they  avoided  as 
nearly  as  they  could,  under  the  circumstances,  sweeping  up  pods  of 
cows  and  pups;  did  all  that  they  could  to  make  as  little  disturbance 
among  the  breeding  animals  as  possible.  But  even  with  all  their  care 
and  sincere  reluctance  to  disturb  the  rookeries,  cows  were  repeatedly 
taken  up  in  their  scraping  drives  on  the  margins  of  all  the  rookeries, 
and  their  pups  left  floundering  behind  to  starve  and  perish  ultimately. 

The  manner  to-day  of  driving  overland  to  the  killing  grounds  is 
unchanged  irom  the  method  of  1872^  but  the  regular  driving  from 
every  spot  resorted  to  by  the  holluschickie  on  both  islands  has  caused 
the  establishment  of  killing  grounds  and  a  salt  house  as  early  as  1879 
at  Stony  Point  (Tonkie  Mees),  and  a  slaughter  field  at  Zapadnie,  on  St. 
Paul,  the  skins  being  taken  from  the  latter  point  by  a  bidarrah,  to  the 
village  (which  was  sent  over  from  there  every  time  a  killing  was  made), 
and  they  are  now  hauled  down  in  wagons  (mule  teams)  from  the  former 
locality  to  the  salt  houses  of  St.  Paul. 

In  1872-1874  the  work  of  getting  the  seals  on  the  killing  grounds  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner: 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  captured  and  drove  the  holluschickie 
up  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  slaughter  fields  near  the  two  villages 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  and  elsewhere  on  the  islands  was  then  deemed 
all  right.  It  was  in  this  way:  At  the  beginning  of  every  sealing 
season,  that  is,  during  May  and  June,  large  bodies  of  young  bachelor 
seals  do  not  haul  up  on  land  very  far  from  the  water,  a  few  rods  at  the 
most,  and  when  these  first  arrivals  are  sought  after,  the  natives,  in  cap- 
turing them,  are  obliged  to  approach  slily  and  run  quickly  between  the 
dozing  seals  and  the  surf  before  they  can  take  alarm  and  bolt  into  the 
sea.  In  this  manner  a  dozen  Aleuts,  running  down  the  sand  beach  of 
English  Bay  in  the  early  morning  of  some  June  day,  will  turn  back 
from  the  water  thousands  of  seals,  just  as  the  moldboard  of  a  plow 
lays  over  and  back  a  furrow  of  earth.  When  the  sleeping  seals  are  first 
startled  they  arise  and,  seeing  men  between  them  and  the  water,  imme- 
diately turn,  lope,  and  scramble  rapidly  back  up  and  over  the  land. 
The  natives  then  leisurely  walk  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
. ■ 

^The  subjoined  extract  from  my  field  notes  under  date  of  Sunday,  Jaly  13,  1890: 
"  Walked  up  to  Northeast  Point  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  platting  the  area 
and  position  of  the  breeding  seals  on  Novastoshnah  and  the  Polavinas ;  also  to  see 
the  natives  drive  at  Polavina.  I  was  on  the  ground  at  5  a.  m.  and  saw  the  whole 
modus  operandi  at  this  place.  The  holluschickie  haul  close  up  against  the  sand  beach 
drop  to  the  rookery  at  Polavina :  then  the  drivers,  in  getting  the  young  males,  swept 
four  cows  into  the  drove,  and  their  pups  were  lefb  behind  them  on  the  sand,  bruised, 
.mauled,  and  paralyzed  by  the  stampeding  flippers  of  the  herd.  To  get  the  hollu- 
schickie they  are  obliged  to  drive  in  this  violen  t  manner.  Another  squad  of,  say,  1 ,000, 
mostly  2-year-olds  and  yearlings,  was  swept  np  by  these  drivers  on  the  parade  plateau, 
and  another  squad  was  driven  fi'om  Little  Polavina  rookery,  the  first  drive  that  the 
natives  have  been  able  to  find  there  thus  far  this  season.  Along  the  entire  spread  of 
Lukannon,  Polavina,  and  Northeast  Point  sand  beach — 8  miles,nearly,  of  it — I  did  not 
see  a  single  young  seal — only  a  dozen  or  two  worthless  bulls  scattered  here  and  there 
at  wide  intervals.  Over  this  extent  and  at  this  time  in  1872  such  a  walk  as  mine 
this  morning  would  have  brought  me  in  contact  with  and  in  sight  of  50,000  to  100.000 
hoUuBchickie !  and  the  weather  now  simply  superb  hauling  weather  all  day  yesterday, 
last  night,  and  this  morning/' 
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drove  thus  secared,  directing  and  driving  it  over  to  the  killing  grounds 
close  by  the  village.  ^ 

PROGRESSION  OF  A  SEAL  DRIVE. 

A  drove  of  seals  on  hard  or  firm,  grassy  ground,  in  cool  and  moist 
weather,  may  be  driven  with  safety,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hoar. 
They  can  be  urged  along,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  great  many  lives, 
however,  at  the  speed  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter  per  hoar:  bnt, 
this  is  seldom  done.  An  old  bull  seal,  fat  and  unwieldy^  can  not  travel 
with  the  younger  ones,  though  it  can  lope  or  gallop  as  it  starts  across 
the  ground  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  man  can  run  over  100  yards:  bnt, 
then  it  fails  utterly,  falls  to  the  earth  supine,  entirely  exhausted,  hot, 
and  gasping  for  breath. 

The  hoUuschickie  are  urged  along  the  path  leading  to  the  killing 
grounds  with  very  little  trouble,  and  require  only  three  or  four  men  to 
guide  and  secure  as  many  thousands  at  a  time.  They  are  permitted  fre- 
quently to  hal  t  and  cool  off,  as  heating  them  injures  their  fur.  These  seal 
halts  on  the  road  always  impressed  me  with  a  species  of  sentimentalism 
and  regard  for  the  creatures  themselves.  The  men  dropping  back  for 
a  few  moments:  the  awkward  shambling  and  scufQing  of  the  march  at 
once  ceases,  and  the  seals  stop  in  their  tracks  to  fan  themselves  with 
their  hiud  flippers,  while  their  heaving  flanks  give  rise  to  subdued, 
panting  sounds.  As  soon  as  they  apparently  cease  to  gasp  for  want 
of  breath  and  are  cooled  off  comparatively,  the  natives  step  np  once 
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chief,  rise  at  first  glimpse  or  dawn,  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  and  hasten  over  to  Lnk- 
annon,  Tolstoi,  or  Zoltoi,  as  the  case  may  be,  ''walk  ont''  their  hoUoschickie,  and 
have  them  dnly  on  the  slaughtering  field  before  6  or  7  o'clock,  as  a  rule,  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  favorable  weather  the  drive  from  Tolstoi  consumes  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hours'  times;  ftom  Lukannon  about  two  hours,  and  is  often  done  in  an  hour  and  a 
half;  while  Zoltoi  is  so  near  by  that  the  time  is  merely  nominal. 

I  heard  a  creat  deal  of  talk  among  the  white  residents  of  St.  Paul  when  I  first 
landed  and  the  sealing  season  opened,  about  the  necessity  of  "resting"  the  hauling 
grounds;  in  other  words  they  said  that  if  the  seals  were  driven  in  repeated  daily 
rotation  from  any  one  of  the  hauling  grounds,  that  this  would  so  disturb  these  ani- 
mals as  to  prevent  their  coming  to  any  extent  again  thereon  during  the  rest  of  the 
season.  This  theory  seemed  rational  enough  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  investi- 
gations, and  I  was  not  disposed  to  question  its  accuracy:  but,  subsequent  observa- 
jtion  directed  to  this  point,  particularly  satisfied  me,  and  tne  sealers  thems^ves  with 
iwhom  I  was  associated,  that  the  driving  of  the  seals  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  hauliuff  which  took  place  soon  or  immediately  after  the  field,  had  been  swept 
clean  of  seals  by  the  d  rivers,  for  that  hour.  If  the  weather  was  favorable  for  landing, 
i.  e.,  cool,  moist,  and  foggy,  the  fresh  hauling  of  the  hoUuschickie  would  cover  the 
bare  grounds  again  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Sometimes  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  driving  of  every  seal  from  Zoltoi  sands  over  to  the  kiUin^  fields  adjacent,  those 
dunes  and  the  beach  in  question,  would  be  swarming  anew  with  fresh  arrivals.  If, 
however,  the  weather  is  abnormally  warm  and  sunny,  during  its  prevalence,  even  if 
for  several  consecutive  days,  no  seals  to  speak  of,  will  haul  out  on  the  empticfd  space. 
Indeed,  if  these  hoUuschickie  had  not  been  taken  away  by  man  from  Zoltoi  or  any 
other  hauling  ground  on  the  island,  when  ''  tayopli"  weather  prevailed,  most  of  those 
seals  would  have  vacated  their  terrestrial  loafing  places  for  the  cooler  embraces  of 
the  sea. 

The  importance  of  nnderstandinff  this  fact  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  hoUuschickie 
to  haul  promptly  out  on  steadily  ''swept"  ground,  provided  the  weather  is  inviting, 
is  very  great ;  because,  when  not  understood,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  even  as  late  as 
the  season  of  1872,  to  ''rest"  the  hauling  grounds  near  the  villaee  (from  which  all 
the  driving  has  been  made  since),  and  make  trips  to  far-away  PcSavina  and  distant 
Zapadnie— an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  human  time,  and  a  causeless  infliction  of 
physical  misery  upon  phocine  backs  and  flippers. 
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more,  clatter  a  few  bones  with  a  shout  along  the  line,  and  the  seal 
shamble  begins  again — ^their  march  to  death  and  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  taken  up  anew. 

DOCILITY  OF  PUB  SEALS  WHEN  DBIYEN. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  singular  docility  and  amiability  of  these 
animals  when  driven  along  the  road.  They  never  show  fight  any  more 
than  a  flock  of  sheep  would  do.  If,  however,  a  few  old  seals  get  mixed 
in,  they  usually  get  so  weary  that  they  prefer  to  come  to  a  standstill 
and  fight  rather  than  move;  otherwise,  no  sign  whatever  of  resistance 
is  made  by  the  drove  from  the  moment  it  is  intercepted  and  turned  up 
from  the  hauling  grounds,  to  that  time  of  its  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  sealing  gang. 

This  disposition  of  the  old  seals  to  fight  rather  than  endure  the  pant- 
ing torture  of  travel,  is  of  great  advantage  to  all  parties  concerned,  for 
they  are  worthless,  commercially:  and,  the  natives  are  only  too  glad  to 
let  them  drop  behind,  where  they  remain  unmolested,  eventually  return- 
ing to  the  sea.  The  fur  on  them  is  of  little  or  no  value;  their  under 
wool  being  very  much  shorter,  coarser,  and  more  scant  than  in  the 
younger;  especially  so  on  the  posterior  parts  along  the  median  line  of 
the  back. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  to  get  them  all  of  one  age  without  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  stir  and  bustle,  which  the  Aleuts  do  not  like 
to  precipitate.  Hence  the  drive  will  be  found  to  consist  usually  of  a 
bare  majority  of  3  and  4  year  olds,  the  rest  being  2-year-olds  principally, 
and  a  very  few  at  wide  intervals  of  5-year-olds,  the  yearlings  seldom 
ever  getting  mixed  up  prior  to  the  20th  July,  annually. 

METHOD  OF  LAND  TRAVEL. 

As  the  drove  progresses  along  the  path  to  the  slaughtering  grounds 
the  seals  all  move  in  about  the  same  way;  they  go  ahead  with  a  kind 
of  walking  step  and  a  sliding,  shambling  gallop.  The  progression  of 
the  whole  caravan  is  a  succession  of  starts,  spasmodic  and  irregular, 
made  every  few  minutes,  the  seals  pausing  to  catch  their  breath  ana 
make,  as  it  were,  a  plaintive  survey  and  mute  protest.  Every  now  and 
then  a  seal  will  get  weak  in  the  lumbar  region,  then  drag  its  posteriors 
along  for  a  short  distance,  finally  drop  breathless  and  exhausted,  quiv- 
ering and  panting,  not  to  revive  for  hours,  days,  perhaps,  and  often 
never.  During  the  dryest  driving  days,  or  those  days  when  the  tem- 
perature does  not  combine  with  wet  fog  to  keep  the  path  moist  and  cool, 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  weakest  animals  in  the  drove  will  be  thus 
laid  out  and  left  on  the  track.  If  one  of  these  prostrate  seals  is  not  too 
much  heated  at  the  time,  the  native  driver  usually  taps  the  beast  over 
the  head  and  removes  its  skin.^ 

>  The  far  seal,  like  aU  of  the  pinnipeds,  haa  no  sweat  glands.  Hence,  when  it  is  heated, 
it  cools  off  by  the  same  process  of  panting  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  doff, 
accompanied  oy  the  fanning  that  I  have  hitherto  fnUy  described.  The  heavy  breath- 
ing and  low  smnting  of  a  tired  drove  of  seals  on  a  warmer  dav  than  asoal,  can  be 
heard  severu  hundred  yards  away.  It  is  surprising  how  qniokW  the  hair  and  far 
will  come  oat  of  the  skin  of  a  blood-heated  seal— literally  mbs  off  bodily  at  a  touch 
of  the  finffer.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  3-year-old  holluschiokie  feU  in  its  tracks  at  the 
head  of  the  Lagoon  while  beinff  driven  to  the  village  killing  grounds.  I  asked  that 
it  be  skinned  with  special  reference  to  mounting.  Accordinf^ly  a  native  was  sent 
for,  who  was  on  the  spot^  knife  in  hand,  within  less  than  thirty  minutes  from  the 
moment  that  this  seal  fell  in  the  road :  yet,  soon  after  he  had  got  fairly  to  work,  patches 
of  the  tax  and  hair  came  off  here  and  there,  wherever  he  chanced  to  clutch  tne  skin. 
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PROSTRATION  OF  FUR  SEALS  BT  HEAT. 

This  prostration  from  exertion  will  always  happen,  no  matter  how 
carefnlly  they  are  driven;  and  in  the  longer  drives,  snch  as  2^  and  5 
miles  from  Zapadnie  on  the  west,  or  from  Polavina  on  the  north,  to  the 
village  at  St.  Paul,  as  much  as  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  drive  will 
be  thus  dropped  on  the  road.  Hence  I  felt  and  feel  satisfied,  from  my 
observation  and  close  attention  to  this  feature,  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  thus  rejected  from  the  drove  and  are  able  to  rally 
and  return  to  the  water  die  subsequently  from  internal  injuries  sustained 
on  the  trip,  superinduced  by  this  overexertion.  I  therefore  think  it 
highly  improper  and  impolitic  to  extend  the  drives  of  the  hoUuschickie 
over  any  distance  on  St.  Paul  Island  exceeding  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a 
half.  It  is  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  business,  too,  that 
salt  houses  be  erected  and  killing  grounds  established  contiguous  to  all 
of  the  great  hauling  grounds,  2  miles  distant  from  the  village  on  St 
Paul  Island,  should  the  business  ever  be  developed  above  the  present 
limit,  or  should  the  exigencies  of  the  future  require  a  quota  from  all 
these  places  in  order  to  make  up  the  100,000  which  may  be  lawfully 
taken.    I  used  this  language  in  1874  and  repeat  it  to-day. 

ABUNDANT  SUPPLY  OF  HOLLUSCHICKIE. 

As  matters  were  in  1874, 100,000  seals  alone  on  St.  Paul  were  taken 
and  skinned  in  less  than  forty  working  days  within  a  radius  of  lAmiles 
from  the  village,  and  from  the  salt  house  at  Northeast  Point.  Hence 
the  driving,  with  the  exception  of  two  experimental  droves  which  I 
witnessed  in  1872,  has  never  been  made  from  longer  distances  than 
Tolstoi  to  the  eastward,  Lukannon  to  the  northward,  and  Zoltoi  to  the 
southward  of  the  killing  grounds  at  St.  Paul  village,  and  I  then  said 
should,  however,  an  abnormal  season  recur,  in  which  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  days  during  the  right  period  for  taking  the  skins  be  warmish 
and  dry,  it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  get  even  75,000  seals  within 
the  twenty-eight  or  thirty  days  of  their  prime  condition,  for  drives  to  be 
made  from  the  other  great  hauling  grounds  to  the  westward  and  north- 
ward,  which  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  entirely  unno- 
ticed by  the  sealers. 

KILLING  THE  SEALS. 

The  seals,  when  finally  driven  upon  those  flats  between  the  East 
landing  and  the  village,  and  almost  under  the  windows  of  the  dwell- 
ings, were  in  1872,  and  ar^  herded  there  now,  until  cool  and  rested.  The 
drives  are  usually  made  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  first  breaking 
of  day,  which  is  half  past  1  or  2  o'clock  of  June  and  July  in  these 
latitudes. 

They  arrive  and  cool  off  on  the  slaughtering  grounds,  so  that  by  6  or 
7  o'clock,  after  breakfast,  the  able-bodied  male  population  turn  out  fix>m 
the  village  and  go  down  to  engage  in  the  work  of  slaughter.  The  men 
are  dressed  in  their  ordinary  working  garb  of  thick  flannel  shirts,  stout 
cassimere  or  canvas  pants,  over  which  the  "tarbossa"  boots  are  drawn. 
If  it  rains  they  wear  their  ^^kamlaikas,"  made  of  the  intestines  and 
throats  of  the  sea  lion  and  fur  seal.  Thus  dressed  they  are  each  armed 
with  a  club,  a  stout  oaken  or  hickory  bludgeon,  which  has  been  made 
particularly  for  the  purpose  at  l^ew  London,  Conn.,  and  imported  here 
for  this  especial  service.  These  sealing  clubs  are  about  5  or  6  feet  in 
length,  3  inches  in  diameter  at  their  heads,  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
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forearm  where  they  are  grasped  by  the  hands.  Each  native  also  has 
his  stabbing  knife,  his  skinning  knife,  and  his  whetstone.  These  are 
laid  apon  the  grass  convenient  when  the  work  of  braining  or  knocking 
the  seals  down  is  in  progress.  This  is  all  the  apparatus  which  they 
have  for  killing  and  skinning. 

THE  KILLIKG  GANG  AT  WORK. 

When  the  men  gather  for  this  work,  they  are  under  the  control  of  their 
chosen  foremen  or  chiefs — usually  on  St.  Paul  divided  into  two  working 
parties  at  the  village,  and  a  subparty  at  Northeast  Point,  where  another 
salt  house  and  slaughtering  Held  is  established.  At  the  signal  of  the 
chief  the  work  of  the  day  begins  by  two  of  the  men  stepping  into  the 
drove  corraled  on  the  flats,  and  driving  out  from  it  50  or  100  seals  at  a 
time,  making  what  they  call  a  ^<  pod,"  which  they  surround  in  a  circle, 
huddling  the  seals  one  on  another  as  they  narrow  it  down,  until  they  are 
directly  within  reach  and  under  their  clubs.  Then  the  chief,  after  he 
has  cast  his  experienced  eye  over  the  struggling,  writhing  ^'kautickie" 
in  the  center,  passes  the  word  that  such  and  such  a  seal  is  bitten,  that 
such  and  such  a  seal  is  too  young,  that  such  and  such  a  seal  is  too  old. 
The  attention  of  his  men  being  called  to  these  points,  he  gives  the  word 
''  strike !"  and  instantly  the  heavy  clubs  come  down  all  around,  and  every 
one  that  is  eligible,  is  stretched  out  stunned  and  motionless,  in  less  time 
really  than  I  take  to  tell  it.  Those  seals  spared  by  the  order  of  the 
chief  now  struggle  from  under  and  over  the  bodies  of  their  insensible 
companions  and  pass,  hustled  off  by  the  natives,  back  to  the  sea.^ 

The  clubs  are  dropped,  the  men  seize  the  prostrate  seals  by  the  hind 
flippers  and  drag  them  out,  so  they  are  spread  on  the  ground  without 
touching  each  other.  Then  every  sealer  takes  his  knife  and  drives  it 
into  the  heart  at  a  point  between  the  fore  flippers  of  each  stunned  form. 
The  blood  gushes  forth,  and  the  quivering  of  the  animal  presently 
ceases.  A  single  stroke  of  a  heavy  oak  bludgeon,  well  and  fairly 
delivered,  will  crush  in  at  once  the  slight,  thin  bones  of  a  fur  seal's  skull, 
and  lay  tiie  creature  out  almost  lifeless.  These  blows  are,  however, 
usually  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  each  animal,  but  they  are  very 
quickly  done.  The  bleeding,  which  is  immediately  effected,  is  so  speed- 
Uy  undertaken  in  order  that  the  strange  reaction,  which  the  sealers 
call  <^  heating,"  shall  be  delayed  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  or  until  the  seals 
can  all  be  drawn  out,  and  laid  in  some  disposition  for  skinning. 

I  have  noticed  that  within  less  than  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  a 
perfectly  sound  seal  was  knocked  down,  it  had  so  "heated,"  owing  to 
the  day  being  warmer  and  drier  than  usual,  that  when  touching  it  with 
my  foot  great  patches  of  hair  and  fur  scaled  off.    This  is  a  rather  excep- 

'The  aim  and  force  with  which  the  native  directs  his  blow  determines  the  death 
of  the  seal.  If  struck  direct  and  violently,  a  single  stroke  is  enough.  The  seals' 
heads  are  stricken  so  hard,  sometimes,  that  those  crystaline  lenses  to  their  eyes  fly 
out  from  the  orbital  sockets  like  hail  stones  or  little  pebbles,  and  have  frequently 
struck  me  sharply  in  the  face  or  elsewhere,  while  I  stood  near  by,  watching  the  killing 
gang  at  work. 

A  singular,  lurid  green  light  suddenly  suffuses  the  eye  of  the  fur  seal  at  intervals 
when  it  is  very  much  excited,  as  the  '' podding '^  for  the  clubbers  is  in  progress;  and 
at  the  moment,  when,  last  raisins  its  head,  it  sees  the  uplifted  bludgeons  on  every  hand 
above,  fear  seems  then  for  the  hrst  time  to  possess  it  and  to  instantly  gild  its  eye  in 
this  strange  manner.  Wlien  the  seal  is  brained  in  this  state  of  optical  coloration  I 
have  noticed  that  the  opalescent  tinting  remained  well  defined  for  many  hours,  or  a 
whole  day  after  death.  These  remarkable  flashes  are  very  characteristic  to  the  eyes 
of  the  old  males  during  their  hurly-burly  on  the  rookeries :  but,  never  appear  in  the 
younger  classes  unless  as  just  described,  as  far  as  I  could  observe. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 26 
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tionally  rapid  metamorphosis;  it  will,  however,  take  place  in  every 
instance  within  an  hour  or  an  hoar  and  a  half  on  these  warm  days 
after  the  first  blow  is  struck  and  the  seal  is  quiet  in  death.  Hence,  no 
time  is  lost  by  the  prudent  chief  in  directing  the  removal  of  the  skins 
as  rapidly  as  the  seals  are  knocked  down,  and  dragged  out  If  it  is  a 
cool  day,  after  bleeding  the  first  <<  pod  "  which  has  been  prostrated  in 
the  manner  described,  and  after  carefully  drawing  the  slain  from  the 
heap  in  which  they  have  fallen,  so  that  the  bodies  will  spread  over  the 
ground  just  free  from  touching  one  another,  the  men  turn  to  and  strike 
down  another  ^^  pod,'' and  so  on  until  a  whole  thousand,  or  two,  are  laid 
out,  or  the  drove  as  corraled,  is  finished.  The  day,  however,  must  be 
r^w  and  cold  for  this  wholesale  method.  Then,  after  killing,  they  torn 
to  work  and  skin ;  but  if  it  is  a  warm  day  every  pod  is  skiimed  as  soon 
as  it  is  knocked  down. 

The  labor  of  skinning  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  is  trying  even  to  an 
expert,  demanding  long  practice  ere  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  th^hs 
are  so  developed  as  to  permit  a  man  to  bend  down  to  and  finish  well  a 
fair  day's  work.  The  knives  used  by  the  natives  for  skinning  are  ordi- 
nary kitchen  or  case-handled  butcher  knives.  They  are  sharpened  to 
cutting  edges,  as  keen  as  razors:  but,  something  about  the  skins  of  the 
seal,  perhaps  fine,  comminuted  sand  along  the  abdomen,  so  dulls  these 
knives  as  the  natives  work,  that  they  are  constantly  obliged  to  whet 
them  while  busy  stripping  the  pelts. 

The  body  of  the  seal,  preparatory  to  skinning,  is  rolled  over  and 
balanced  squarely  on  its  back ;  then  the  native  makes  a  single  swift  cut 
through  the  skin  down  along  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  from  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  root  of  the  tail,  using  for  this  purpose  his  long  stabbing  knife.^ 
The  fore  and  hind  fiipx^er  s  are  then  successively  lifted  as  the  man  straddles 
the  seal,  and  stoops  down  to  his  work  over  it;  then  a  sweeping  circular 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin  on  them,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
body  fur  ends.  Then,  seizing  a  flap  of  the  hide  on  either  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  abdomen,  the  man  proceeds  with  his  smaller,  shorter  butcher 
' ■ 

'  When  turning  these  stunned  and  senseless  carcasses  the  only  physical  danger  of 
which  the  sealers  run  the  slightest  risk,  during  the  whole  circuit  of  Uieir  work,  occurs 
thus :  At  this  moment  the  prone  and  quivering  body  of  the  holluschickie  is  not 
wholly  inert,  perhaps,  though  it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten :  and,  as  the  native  takes 
hold  of  a  fore  flipper  to  jerk  the  carcass  over  on  to  its  back  the  half-brained  seal 
arouses,  snaps  suddenly  and  viciously,  often  biting  the  hands  or  legs  of  the  unwary 
skinners,  who  th^n  come  leisurely  and  unconcernedly  up  into  the  surgeon's  office  at 
the  village  for  bandages,  etc.  A  few  men  are  bitten  every  day  or  two,  during  the 
season  on  the  islands  in  this  manner,  but  I  have  never  learned  of  any  serious  result 
following  any  case.  The  sealers,  as  might  be  expected,  become  exceedingly  exjiert 
in  keeping  their  knives  sharp,  putting  edges  on  them  as  keen  as  razors,  and  in  an 
instant  detect  any  dullness  b^  passing  the  balls  of  their  thumbs  over  the  suspected 
edges  to  the  blades.  The  white  sealers  of  the  Antarctic  always  used  the  ortnodox 
butchers'  "Hteel"  in  sharpening  their  knives:  but,  these  natives  never  have,  and 
probably  never  will  abandon  those  little  whetstones  above  referred  to. 

During  the  Russian  management,  and  throughout  the  strife  in  killing  by  our  own 

Eeople  in  1868,  a  very  large  number  of  the  skms  were  cut  through,  here  and  there, 
y  the  slipping  of  the  natives'  knives  when  they  were  cutting  them  from  the  carcasses 
and  ''flensing"  them  from  the  superabundance,  in  spots,  of  blubber.  These  knife 
cuts  through  the  skin,  no  matter  how  slight,  give  great  annoyance  to  the  dresser; 
hence  they  are  always  marked  down  in  price.  The  prompt  scrutiny  of  each  skin  on 
the  islands  by  the  aG:ent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who  rejects  everyone 
of  them  thus  injurea,  has  caused  the  natives  to  exercise  g^eat  care,  and  the  number 
now  BO  damaged  every  season  is  absolutely  trifling. 

Another  source  of  small  loss  is  due  to  a  habit  which  the  holluschickie  have  of  occa- 
sionally biting  one  another  when  chey  are  being  urged  along  in  the  drives,  and  thus 
crowded,  once  in  awhile,  one  upon  the  other,  l^ually  these  examples  of ''  zoobaden  " 
are  detected  by  the  natives  prior  to  the  "knocking  down.''  and  spared.  Yet  those 
which  have  been  nipped  on  tne  chest  or  abdomen  can  not  be  thus  noticed,  and  until 
the  skin  is  lifted  the  damage  is  not  apprehen  ded. 
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knife  to  rapidly  cat  the  skin  dean  and  free  from  the  body  (and  blabber), 
which  he  rolls  over  and  oat  from  the  hide,  by  hauling  ap  on  it  as  he 
advances  with  his  work,  standing  all  this  time  stooped  over  the  carcass 
so  that  his  hands  are  bat  slightly  above  it,  or  the  gronnd.  This  opera- 
tion of  skinning  a  fair-sized  hoUaschickie  takes  the  best  men  only  one 
minute  and  a  half  I  bat  the  average  time  made  by  the  gang  on  the 
gronnd  is  abont  foar  minntes  to  the  seal.  Kothing  is  left  of  the  skin 
npon  the  carcass  save  a  small  patch  of  each  npper  lip  on  which  the 
coarse  mnstache  grows,  the  skin  on  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  insigni- 
ficant tail,*  together  with  the  bare  hide  of  the  flippers. 

Daring  the  last  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  a  somewhat  different  method 
has  been  in  vogne,  by  which  change  the  work  has  been  expedited  very 
mnch.  Two  or  three  white  men,  servants  of  the  company  leasing  the 
islands,  together  with  two  or  three  of  the  natives,  alone  constitate  the 
killing  or  dabbing  force.  They  make  the  selection  and  knock  down 
the  kfilable  seals  as  the  pods  are  driven  ap  by  them  in  swift  rotation; 
then,  foor  or  five  of  the  younger  sealers  constitate  a  force  known  as  the 
^^flippering"  and  stabbing  or  ^^sticking"  men.  These  workmen  seize 
each  seal,  immediately  after  it  is  knocked  down,  and  plunge  a  long  knife, 
into  its  heart  at  a  point  directly  in  the  center  of  its  chest  between  its 
fore  fiipi)ers;  then,  with  a  single  swifb  sweep  of  this  knife,  the  skin  of 
the  prostrate  seal  is  cut  through  to  the  blabber  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  rims  of  the  lower  jaws  to  the  frindament;  another  circular  sweep 
cuts  the  skin  right  around  the  head  so  as  to  just  leave  all  that  forward 
of  the  eyes  and  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaws;  then  another  sweep  of  the 
keen  blade  cuts  the  furred  skin  clear  from  its  junction  into  each  naked 
fore  flipper,  and  a  final  sweep  separates  it  from  the  same  junction  with 
its  hind  flippers  and  the  abortive  tail.  This  done,  the  work  of  the  flip- 
pering  man  ceases :  and,  he  is  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  regular  skinner, 
who  steps  in  soon  after,  and  quickly  completes  the  skinning  out  of  the 
carcass,  as  was  done  in  1872  and  described  above. 

The  wooden  clubs  and  steel  knives  are  not  essentially  dififerent 
to-day  from  those  used  in  1872:  and,  the  treatment  of  the  skins  not 
materially  changed  in  the  salt  houses;  only  they  are  cured  more  rap- 
idly: salted  over,  and  changed  five  days  after  first  salting,  into  a  fresh 
kench,  where  they  lie  ready  for  final  binding  in  ten  or  twelve  days' 
time  from  date  of  first  salting.  I  say  five  days  after  first  salting, 
because  it  is  done  as  soon  as  that,  if  possible,  though  it  is  not  essen- 
tial— ^ten  days  ofken  elapses.  This  resalting  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
complete  curing  of  the  edges  of  the  pelts.    If  it  is  not  done,  then  a 

'This  tail  of  the  far  seal  is  jast  a  sagsestion  of  the  article  and  that  is  all.  Unlike 
the  abbreviated  caudal  extremities  of  tiie  bear  or  the  rabbit,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
under  the  slightest  control  of  its  owner — at  least  I  never  oonld  see  it  move  to  any 
appreciable  degree — when  the  seal  is  in  action  on  land.  Certainly  there  is  no  service 
required  of  it :  but  it  does  appear  to  me  rather  singular  that  none  of  the  changeful 
moods  of  CallwhinuB  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  even  a  tremor  in  its  short  s^mp 
of  a  tail.  It  is  never  raised  or  depressed,  and  in  fact  amounts  to  a  mere  excrescence, 
which  many  casual  observers  would  not  notice.  The  shrinking,  twitching  move- 
ments of  the  seal  skin  here  and  there  at  irregular  intervals  are  especially  noticed 
when  that  animal  is  asleep,  so  that  even  when  awake  I  believe  that  dermatological 
motion  is  an  involuntary  one.  The  tail  of  the  sea  lion  is  equaUy  inconsequential; 
that  of  the  walrus,  even  more  so,  while  Pkoea  vitulina  has  one  a  trifle  longer,  rela- 
tively, and  much  stouter,  fleshier  than  that  of  the  fur  seal. 

I  found  that  the  natives  here  were  pronounced  evolutionists^  as  are  all  the  many 
Indian  tribes  with  which  I  have  been  thrown  in  contact  during  my  travels  from 
Mexico  to  the  head  of  the  Stickeen  River.  They  declare  that  their  remote  ancestry 
undoubtedly  were  fur  seals.  Indeed,  there  is  a  better  showing  for  the  brain  cases  of 
the  fur  seal  over  that  of  the  monkey's  skull,  as  to  weight  with  reference  to  physical 
bulk,  while  their  tails  are  as  short  or  even  shorter  than  most  of  the  anthropoid 
apes! 
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great  many  ^^soft"  spots  will  be  found  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  skins 
from  which  the  fur  pulls  out,  and  thus  destroys  the  par  value  of  those 
skins. 
Touching  this  subject  in  1874,  I  said  in  relation  to  the  work: 

The  skins  are  taken  from  the  field'  to  the  salt  house,  where  they  are  laid  ont,  after 
being  again  carefully  examined,  one  npon  another,  *^  hair  to  fat/'  like  so  many  sheets 
of  paper,  with  salt  profusely  spread  upon  the  fleshy  sides  as  they  are  piled  up  in  the 
"kenches"  or  bins.''  The  salt  house  is  a  larf^e  barn-like  frame  structure,  so  built  as 
to  afford  one- third  of  its  width  in  the  center,  from  end,  to  end  clear  and  open  as  a  pas- 
sageway :  while  on  each  aide  are  rows  of  stanchions,  with  sliding  planks,  which  are 
taken  down  and  put  up  in  the  form  of  deep  bins  or  boxes — ^'kenches/'  the  sealen 
call  them.  As  the  pile  of  skins  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  *'kench,''  and  salt 
thrown  in  on  the  outer  edges,  these  planks  are  also  put  in  place,  so  that  the  salt  may 
be  kept  intact  until  the  bin  is  filled  as  high  up  as  a  man  can  toss  the  skins.  After 
lying  two  or  three  weeks  in  this  style,  they  become  ''pickled/'  and  they  are  suited 
then  at  any  time  to  be  taken  up  and  rolled  into  bundles  of  two  skins  to  the  package, 
with  the  hairy  side  out,  tightly  corded,  ready  for  shipment  from  the  islands. 

The  bundled  skins  are  carried  from  the  salt  houses  to  the  baidar,  when  the  order  for 
shipment  is  given,  and  pitched  into  that  lighter  one  by  one,  to  be  rapidly  stowed:  700 
to  1,200  bundles  making  the  average  single  load.  Then,  when  alongside  the  steamer, 
they  are  again  tossed  up  and  on  to  her  deck,  from  whence  they  are  stowed  again  in 
the  hold. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  KILLING  GROUND  AT   ST.  PAUL  VILLAGE. 

The  killing  ground  of  St.  Paul  is  a  bottomless  sand  flat,  only  a  few  feet 
above  high  water,  which  unites  the  village  hill  and  the  reef  with  the 
island  itself.  It  is  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  heart  of  the  settlement— 
in  fact,  it  is  right  in  town — not  even  suburban :  and,  a  most  singular  and 
striking  characteristic  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul  is  the  fact  that  this 
immense  slaughtering  Held,  upon  which  55,000  to  70,000  fresh  carcasses 

>  Under  the  old  order  of  affairs,  long  prior  to  the  present  management,  the  skins  were 
packed  up  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  boys  and  girls,  women  and  old  men,  to 
the  drying  houses  and  drying  frames.  When  I  first  arrived,  season  of  1872,  a  slight 
variation  was  made  in  this  respect  by  breaking  a  small  Siberian  bull  into  harness 
and  hitching  it  to  a  bob  cart  in  which  the  pelts  were  hauled.  Before  the  cart  was 
adjusted,  however,  and  the  '*buik"  taught  to  pull,  it  was  led  out  to  the  killiDg 
grounds  by  a  ring  in  its  nose,  and  literally  covered  with  the  green  seal  hides,  which 
wore  thus  packed  to  the  kenches.  The  natives  were  delighted  with  even  this  partial 
assistance,  but  now  they  have  no  further  concern  about  it  at  all,  for  several  mules 
and  carts  render  prompt  and  ample  service.  They  were  introduced  here  first  in  1874. 
The  Russian  American  Company,  and  also  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  have 
brought  up  three  or  four  horses  to  St.  Paul :  but  they  have  been  uufortunato  in  losing 
them  all  soon  after  landing:  the  voyage  and  the  climate  combined,  being  inimical  to 
equine  health.  But  the  mules  of  the  present  order  of  affairs,  have  been  successful  in 
their  transportation  to  and  residence  on  the  Pribilov  Islands.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  hordes  just  referred  to,  perhaps  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  for  its  life.  It  was 
saddled  one  morning  and  several  camp  kettlf«,  cofiee  X)ots,  etc.,  slung  on  the  crupper 
for  the  use  of  the  Russian  agent,  who  was  going  np  to  Northeast  Point  for  a  week  or 
ten  days'  visit.  He  got  into  the  saddle,  and  while  en  route,  near  Polavina,  a  kettle 
or  pot  broke  loose  behind.  The  alarmed  horse  kicked  its  nder  promptly  off,  and  dis- 
appeared on  a  full  run  in  the  fog,  going  toward  the  bogs  of  Kammmista,  where  its 
lifeless  and  fox-gnawed  body  was  found  several  days  afterwards. 

''^The  practice  of  curing  in  early  times  was  quite  different  from  this  rapid  and 
effective  process  of  sfilting.  The  skins  were  then  all  house,  or  air  dried,  pegged  out 
when  *  *  green  '^  npon  the  ground,  or  else  stretched  upon  a  wooden  trellis  or  frame,  which 
stood  like  a  rude  fence  adjacent  to  the  killing  grounds.  It  was  the  accumulation  of 
such  air-dried  skins  from  the  Pribilov  Islands  at  Sitka  which  rotted  so  in  1803  that 
'' 750,000  of  them  were  cut  up  or  thrown  into  the  sea,''  and  so  destroyed.  Had 
they  been  treated  as  they  now  are,  such  a  calamity  and  hideous  waste  could  not  have 
occurred.  The  method  of  air  drying  which  the  old  settlers  employed  is  well  por- 
trayed by  the  prnctice  of  the  natives  now,  who  treat  a  few  hundred  sea-lions'  skins 
to  the  process  every  fall,  preparing  them  thus  for  shipment  to  Unalashka,  where 
they  are  used  by  brother  Aleuts  in  covering  their  bidarkies  or  kyacks.  The  natives, 
in  speakinj^;  to  me  of  this  matter,  said  that  whenever  the  weather  was  rough  and  the 
wind  blowing  hard,  these  air-dried  seal  skins,  as  they  were  tossed  from  the  bidarrah 
to  the  ship's  deck,  numbers  of  them  would  frequently  turn  in  the  wind  and  fly  clean 
over  the  vessel  into  the  water  beyond,  where  they  were  lost. 
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have  laid  every  season,  since  1854,  slonghing  away  in  to  the  sand  beneath, 
has  not  and  does  not  cause  any  sickness  among  the  people  who  live  right 
over  them,  so  to  speak.  The  cool,  raw  temperature  and  strong  winds 
pecuhar  to  the  place  seem  to  prevent  any  unhealthy  effect  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  decay.  The  Elymus  and  other  grasses  once  more  take  heart 
and  grow  with  magical  vigor  over  that  unsightly  spot,  to  which  the  seal- 
ing gang  again  returns,  repeating  their  bateau,  which  we  have  marked 
before  upon  this  place,  three  years  ago.  In  that  way,  this  strip  of 
ground,  seen  on  my  map  between  the  village,  the  East  landing,  and  the 
Lagoon,  contains  the  bones  and  the  oil  drippings  and  other  fragments 
thereof,  of  more  than  4,000,000  seals  slain  since  1786,  while  the  slaughter 
fields  at  ITovastoshnah  record  the  end  of  a  million  more ! 

I  remember  well  the  unmitigated  sensations  of  disgust  that  possessed 
me  when  I  first  landed,  April  26, 1872,  on  the  Pribilov  Islands,  and  passed 
up,  from  the  beach  at  Lukannon,  to  the  village  over  the  killing  grounds. 
Though  there  was  a  heavy  coat  of  snow  on  the  fields,  yet  each  and  every 
one  of  the  55,000  decaying  carcasses  was  there,  and  bare :  having  burned, 
as  it  were,  their  way  out  to  the  open  air,  pfilluting  the  same  to  a  saa 
degree.  I  was  laughed  at  by  the  residents  who  noticed  my  facial  con- 
tortions, and  assured  that  this  state  of  smell  was  nothing  to  what  I 
should  soon  experience  when  the  frost  and  snow  had  fairly  melted.  They 
were  correct;  the  odor  along  by  the  end  of  May  was  terrific  punishment 
to  my  olfactories,  and  continued  so  for  several  weeks  until  my  sense  of 
smell  became  blunted  andcallous  to  this  stench  by  long  familiarity.  Like 
tho  ^Id  residents,  I  then  became  quite  unconscious  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  rich  "funk"  and  ceased  to  notice  it. 

Those  who  land  here,  as  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  nervously  and  invari- 
ably declare  that  such  an  atmosphere  must  breed  a  plague  or  a  fever  of 
some  kind  in  the  village,  and  hardly  credit  the  assurance  of  those  who 
have  resided  in  it  for  the  whole  period  of  their  lives,  that  such  a  thing 
was  never  known  to  St.  Paul,  and  that  the  island  is  remarkably  healthy. 
It  is  entirely  true,  however,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  contact  or  a  couple 
of  months'  experience  at  the  longest,  the  most  sensitive  nose  becomes 
used  to  that  aroma,  wafted,  as  it  is,  hourly,  day  in  and  out,  from  decay- 
ing seal  flesh,  viscera,  and  blubber;  and,  also,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  attention.  The  cool,  sunless  climate  auring  the  warmer  months  has 
undoubtedly  mucn  to  do  with  checking  too  rapid  decomposition  and 
consequent  trouble  therefrom,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the 
killing  grounds. 

The  freshly  skinned  carcasses  of  this  season,  do  not  seem  to  rot,  sub- 
stantially, until  the  following  year.  Then,  they  rapidly  slough  away  into 
the  sand  upon  which  they  rest.  The  envelope  of  blubber  left  upon 
each  body,  seems  to  act  as  an  air-tight  receiver,  holding  most  of  the 
putrid  gases  that  are  evolved  from  the  decaying  viscera  until  their  vol- 
atile tension  causes  it  to  give  way.  Fortunately,  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance to  that  merciful  retort,  is  usually  right  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
soil :  so,  both  putrescent  fluids  and  much  of  the  stench  within,  is  deodor- 
ized and  absorbed  before  it  can  contaminate  the  atmosphere  to  any  great 
extent.  The  truth  of  my  observation  will  be  promptly  verified  if  the 
skeptic  chooses  to  tear  ox>en  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  gas-distended 
p'^-casses  in  the  fall  that  were  skinned  in  the  killing  season.  If  he  does 
"o,  Ls  will  be  smitten  by  the  worst  smell  that  human  sense  can  measure; 
a  '^  should  he  chance  to  be  accompanied  by  a  native,  that  callous  indi- 
vidual will  even  pinch  his  grimy  nose  and  exclaim,  it  is  a  "keestila 
pahnoot!" 

At  the  close  of  the  third  season  after  the  skinning  of  the  seal's  body, 
it  will  have  so  rotted  and  sloughed  down  as  to  be  marked  only  by  the 
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SECTION  IV. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  FUR-SEAL  SKINS  ON  THE  PRIBILOV  ISLANDS,  GRADE 

AND  SUPPLY,  SEASONS  OF  1872-1874  AND  i8qo. 

As  the  law  of  1870  permits  the  lessees  of  the  seal  islands  to  kill  male 
seals  of  any  age  that  they  may  select  from  the  herds  of  hoUaschiekie 
there  assembled,  above  1  year  old,  this  selection  has  been  very  rigor- 
ously made  from  the  beginning  of  the  leasing  in  1870.  It  is  entirely 
natural,  and  in  accord  with  business  sense  that  the  aim  should  have 
been,  every  year,  to  get  only  that  single  grade  of  skins  which  will  bring 
the  most  money  in  the  best  market,  at  Ix>ndon,  England. 

In  that  regular  effort  made  since  1870,  to  get  annually  100,000  seal 
skins,  all  to  be  of  the  best  possible  grade,  it  has  been  customary  ditring 
each  season  to  drive  up  to  the  killing  grounds  every  herd  as  it  was 
found  hauled  out.  Then,  when  ready  to  kill,  pods  of  from  50  to  100  ani- 
mals at  a  time  would  be  taken  from  this  herd,  as  driven,  and  then  only 
those  of  the  best  grade  in  that  pod  were  clubbed:  the  rest  being  per- 
mitted to  shamble  off  and  back  to  the  sea.  The  gprade  for  each  summer's 
work  was  proclaimed  by  the  general  sux>erintendent  of  the  lessees  on  the 
islands,  before  the  work  of  the  killing  season  opened ;  and  the  clubbing 
of  the  pods  was  then  executed  in  accordance  with  this  order.  There- 
fore, no  seals  were  killed  above  that  standard  set,  or  below  it:  no  mat- 
ter how  many  or  how  few  were  driven  up. 

This  growth  and  grading  of  the  fur  seal  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  I 
found  last  summer  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1872-1874.  The  follow- 
ing table  expresses  it: 

Ttible  showing  the  weight,  size,  and  growth  of  the  fur  seal  (Callorhinue  ursinue),  from  the 

pup  to  the  adult,  male  and  female. 


Age. 


One  week 

Six  months 

One  year 

Two  yean. 

Three  years 

Fonr  years 

Five  years 

Six  years 

Eight  to  twenty  years 


Length 

Girth. 

Gross 

weight 

of  body. 

Weight 
of  skin. 

Jiuhet. 
12-14 

Inehsi, 
10-10^ 

PoundM. 
6-7» 

Poundt. 

24 

25 

39 

3 

38 

25 

39 

*k 

45 

30 

58 

H 

52 

36 

87 

7 

58 

42 

135 

12 

65 

52 

200 

16 

72 

64 

280 

25 

75-80 

70-75 

400-500 

45-50 

Kemarks. 


A  male  and  female,  being  the  orxlj  ones  of 

the  class  handled,  June  20, 1873. 
A  mean  of  10  examples,  males  and  females, 

alike  in  size,  November  28, 1873. 
A  mean  of  6  examples,  males  and  femalea, 

alike  in  sise,  July  14, 1873. 
A  mean  of  30  examples,  all  males,  July 

24, 1873. 
A  mean  of  32  examples,  all  males,  July 

24, 1873. 
A  mean  of  10  examples,  nil  males,  Jnly 

24, 1873. 
A  mean  of  5  examples,  all  males,  July  24, 

1873.  • 
A  mean  of  3  examples,  all  males,  July  24, 

1873. 
An  estimate  only,  calcnlating  on  their 

weight  when  fat,  and  early  in  the  sea- 
son. 


I  did  not  permit  myself  to  fall  into  error  by  estimating  this  matter  of 
weighty  because  I  early  found  that  the  apparent  huge  bulk  of  a  sealion 
bull,  or  fur-seal  male,  when  placed  upon  the  scales,  shrank  far  below  my 
notions.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  on  several  occasions,  during  the 
killing  season  of  1872-73,  to  have  a  platform  scale  carted  out  into  the 
field:  then,  as  the  seals  were  knocked  down,  and  before  they  were  bled, 
I  had  them  carefully  weighed,  constructing  the  above  table  from  the 
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records  thus  obtained ;  also,  I  made  the  following  classification  then 
(1872),  which  is  still  entirely  applicable  to  these  seals  as  they  exist  now 
(1890). 

CLASSING  THE  HOLLUSCHICKIE  BY  AGE. 

When  the  holluschickie  are  up  on  land  they  can  be  readily  separated 
into  their  several  classes  as  to  age  by  the  color  of  their  coats  and  size 
when  noted,  namely,  the  yearlings,  the  2,  3,  4,  and  5  year  old  males. 
When  the  yearliugs,  or  the  first  class,  haul  out,  they  are  dressed  just 
as  they  were  after  they  shed  their  pup  coats,  and  took  on  their  second 
covering  during  the  previous  year,  in  September  and  October;  now,  as 
they  come  out  in  the  spring  and  summer,  1  year  old,  the  males  and 
females  can  not  be  distinguished  apart,  either  by  color  or  size,  shape 
or  action,'  the  yearlings  of  both  sexes  have  the  same  steel-gray  backs 
and  white  stomachs,  and  are  alike  in  behavior  and  weight. 

Next  year  these  yearling  females,  which  are  now  trooping  out  with 
the  youthful  males  on  the  hauling  grounds^  will  repair  as  nubiles  to  the 
rookeries;  while  their  male  companions  will  be  obliged  to  come  again 
to  this  same  spot,  without  them. 

SHEDDING  THE  HAIB— STAGEY  SEALS. 

About  the  15th  and  20th  of  every  August  they  have  become  per- 
ceptibly *' stagey,"  or,  in  other  words,  their  hair  is  well  under  way  in 
shedding.  All  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  pups,  go  through  this 
process,  at  this  time,  every  year.  The  process  requires  about  six  weeks 
between  the  first  dropping  or  falling  out  of  the  old  over  hair  and  its 
full  substitution  by  the  new.  This  takes  place  as  a  rule  between  Au- 
gust 1  and  September  28. 

The  fur  is  shed:  but  it  is  so  shed  that  the  ability  of  the  seal  to  take 
to  the  water  and  stay  there,  and  not  to  be  physically  chilled  or  dis- 
turbed during  the  process  of  molting,  is  never  impaired.  The  whole 
surface  of  these  extensive  breeding  grounds,  traversed  over  by  us  after 
the  seals  had  gone,  was  literally  matted  with  the  shed  hair  and  fur. 
This  under  fur  or  pelage  is,  however,  so  fine  and  delicate  and  so  much 
concealed  and  shaded  by  the  coarser  over  hair  that  a  careless  eye  or  a 
superficial  observer  might  be  pardoned  in  failing  to  notice  the  fact  of 
its  dropping  and  renewal. 

The  yearling  cows  retain  the  colors  of  the  old  coat  in  the  new  when 
they  shed  it  for  the  first  time,  and  from  that  time  on,  year  after  year, 
as  tney  live  and  grow  old.  The  young  3-yearolds  and  the  older  cows 
look  exactly  alike,  as  far  as  color  goes,  when  they  haul  up  at  first  and 
dry  off  on  the  rookeries,  every  June  and  July. 

The  yearling  males,  however,  make  a  radical  change  when  they  shed 
lor  the  first  time:  they  then  come  out  from  their  <'  staginess"  in  a  nearly 
uniform  dark  gray,  and  'gray  and  black  mixed,  and  lighter,  with  dark 
ocher  to  whitish,  on  the  upper  and  under  parts, respectively.  This  coat 
next  year,  when  they  appear  as  2-year-olds,  shedding  for  the  3-year-old 
coat,  is  of  a  very  much  darker  gray,  and  so  on  to  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  season ;  then  after  this,  with  age,  they  begin  to  grow  more  gray 
and  brown,  with  rufous-ocher  and  whitish-tipped  over  hair  on  the  shoul- 
ders. Some  of  the  very  old  bulls  change  in  their  declining  years  to  a 
uniform  shade  all  over  of  dullgrasisb  ocher.  The  full  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  seal's  mustache  is  denied  to  him  until  he  has  attained  his  seventh 
or  eighth  year. 

CHANGE  IN  PELAGE. 

This  change  for  the  worse,  or  deterioration  of  the  pelage  of  the  male 
fur  seals,  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  age.    It  is 
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thickest  and  finest  iu  textare  daring  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  life. 
Hence,  in  driving  the  seals  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  ap  from  the  haol- 
ing  grounds,  the  natives  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  selection  from 
males  of  that  age  in  1872-74:  they  tried  hard  in  1890  to  do  so,  but 
could  not. 

GOMPABATIVE  SIZE  OF  FEMALES  AND  MALES. 

The  female  does  not  get  her  full  growth  and  weight  until  the  end  of 
her  fourth  year,  so  far  as  I  have  observed:  but  she  does  most  of  her 
growing  longitudinally,  in  the  first  two.  After  she  has  passed  her  fourth 
and  fifth  years,  she  weighs  from  30  to  50  pounds  more  than  she  did  in 
the  days  of  her  youthftil  maternity  (80  lbs.). 

The  male  does  not  get  his  full  growth  and  weight  until  the  close  of 
his  seventh  year,  but  realizes  most  of  it,  osteologically  speaking,  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth ;  and  from  this  it  may  be,  perhaps,  truly  inferred  that  the 
male  seals  live  to  an  average  age  of  18  or  20  years,  if  undisturbed,  in  a 
normal  condition :  and,  that  the  females  attain  10  or  12  seasons  under  the 
same  favorable  circumstances.  Their  respective  weights,  when  ftdly 
mature  and  fat  in  the  spring,  will,  in  regard  to  the  male,  strike  an 
average  of  from  400  to  500  pounds,  while  the  females  will  show  a  mean 
of  from  70  to  80  pounds. 

aRADATlON  OF  THE  PUB  OF   CALLORHINUS  UBSINUS. 

The  gradation  of  the  fur  of  OcUlarhinus  ursinus  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
presented  in  the  following  manner: 

One-year-old  male^  well  grown  at  July  1  of  every  season:  Pur  fully 
developed  as  to  uniform  length  and  thickness  and  evenness  of  dis- 
tribution. It  is  lighter  in  color  and  softer  in  texture  than  hereafter 
during  the  life  of  the  animal.  Average  weight  of  skin  as  removed  by 
the  sealers  from  the  carcass  4J  pounds. 

Ttvoyear-old  male,  well  grotvn  at  June  1  of  every  season :  Fur  fully 
developed  as  to  even  length  and  thickness  and  uniformity  of  distribu- 
tion. It  has  now  attained  the  darker  buff  and  fawn  color,  sometimes 
almost  brown,  which  it  retains  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  is 
slightly  and  perceptibly  firmer  and  stiffer  than  it  was  last  year,  not 
being  at  all  "  fluffy"  as  iu  the  yearling  dress,  now.  Average  weight  of 
skin  as  taken  from  the  body  5^  pounds. 

Three  year-old  male,  well  grown  at  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur  fully 
developed  as  to  even  length,  but  a  shade  longer  over  the  shoulders, 
where  the  incipient  "  wig^  is  forming;  otherwise  perfectly  uniform  in 
thickness  and  even  distribution.  This  is'the  very  best  grade  of  pelt 
which  the  seal  affords  during  its  life.  Average  weight  of  skin  as  taken 
from  the  body  7  pounds. 

Four-yearold  male,  well  grown  at  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur  ftiUy 
developed  as  to  even  length,  except  a  decided  advance  in  length  and 
perceptible  stiffness  over  the  shoulders,  in  the  "wig;'^  otherwise  per- 
fectly uniform  in  thickness  and  even  distribution.  This  grade  is  almost 
as  safe  to  take,  and  as  good  as  is  the  Syear-old.  Average  weight  of 
skin  as  removed  12  x)ounds. 

Five-year-old  male,  well  groicn  at  May  to  June  1  of  every  season:  Fur 
fully  developed,  but  much  longer  and  decidedly  coarser  in  the  "  wig'* 
region;  otherwise  uniform  in  thickness  and  distribution.  l%e  coarse- 
ness of  the  fur  over  the  shoulders  and  disproportionate  length  thereon 
destroys  that  uniformity  necessary  for  rating  Al  in  the  market;  in  fact, 
it  does  not  pay  to  take  this  skin.    Average  weight  16  pounds. 

Six-year-old  male,  well  grown  from  May  to  June  1  of  every  season: 
Fur  fully  developed,  still  longer  and  stiffer  in  the  "  wig  "  region,  with  a 
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slightly  thinner  distribntion  over  the  post-dorsal  region,  and  shorter. 
This  skin  is  never  taken ;  it  is  profitless.    Average  weight  25  pounds. 

Seven-year-old  and  upward  maleyfrom  May  to  June  1  of  every  season: 
Fur  fully  developed,  but  very  unevenly  distributed,  being  relatively 
scant  and  short  over  the  posterior  dorsal  region,  while  it  is  twice  as 
long  and  very  coarse  in  the  covering  to  the  shoulders  especially  and 
the  Deck  and  chest.  Skins  are  valueless  to  the  fur  trade.  Weights  45 
to  60  pounds. 

This  analysis,  as  above,  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  entire  subject:  only 
it  should  be  added  that  the  female  skins  are  as  finely  furred  as  are  the 
best  grades  of  the  males  when  pups  are  not  nursing:  and  also,  that  age 
does  not  cause  the  quality  of  their  pelage  to  deteriorate,  which  it  does 
to  so  marked  an  extent  in  the  males.  But,  taking  them  into  considera- 
tion, is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  ought  to  be  so  forever. 

The  foBtal  coat  of  the  pup  is  composed  of  coarse  black  hair  alone, 
the  underwool  not  at  all  developed.  When  this  is  shed  and  the  new 
coat  is  put  on  in  September  and  October,  it  is  fiirred  and  haired  as  a  year- 
ling, which  I  diagnose  above.  This  pelage  has,  however,  no  commercial 
value. 

All  the  skins  t^ken  by  the  company  have  been  prime  skins,  in  the  fur 
sense  of  the  term. 

To  this  diagnosis  of  1872-1874  I  may  add  the  4-year-olds  are  divided 
by  the  sealers  into  ^^ smooth^  d-y ear-olds  and  ^Ucigged^^  4  year-olds. 
The  '<  smooth"  skin  is  the  finest  one  in  the  field;  the  ^^  wigged"  skin  is 
way  below  par,  and  never  taken  unless  fear  of  not  getting  the  quota  for 
the  season,  impels  the  clubbing  of  them.  These  young  bulls  vary 
remarkably  in  this  matter  of  being  ''  wigged,"  or  not,  at  the  culmination 
of  their  fourth  year:  just  as  young  men  at  18,  vary  as  to  having  mus- 
taches and  beard,  or  not. 

Therefore,  since  the  finest  skins  are  the  3year  and  ^'  smooth  "  4-year 
olds,  the  standard  set  for  killing  has  been  kept  steadily  at  that  mark: 
and,  unless  a  2- year-old  was  unusually  well  grown,  it  and  the  yearling 
male  has  not  been  clubbed  at  all,  to  speak  of,  until  1887-88.  Then  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  kill  a  large  x)ortion  of  these  smaller 
seals,  or  fail  to  get  the  quota  of  100,000  annually,  since  the  larger  seals 
were  missing  (had  been  killed  by  the  driving  and  clubbing  of  the  pre- 
ceding seasons).  In  1889,  in  order  to  get  the  quota  of  100,000,  more 
than  half  the  entire  catch  were  ^Hong^^  and  ^^shorV^^  2year-olds;  more 
than  J25y000  ^^long^^  yearlings  were  taken  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole 
period  dating  from  1870 j  the  balance,  some  20,000  only,  being  the  prime 
3-year  and  '^smooth"  4-year  old  skins  which  have  hitherto,  prior  to 
1887,  been  the  only  ones  taken ,  as  a  rule. 

Among  the  many  bits  of  evidence  as  to  the  rapid  elimination  of  the 
hoUuschickie,  which  1  gathered  last  season  (1890),  one  of  the  most  self 
asserting  is  the  following  statement  of  the  percentage  of  rejection  which 
took  place  on  these  killing  grounds  of  St.  Paul  in  1872-1874,  contrasted 
with  that  which  I  recorded  last  summer.  The  standard  for  1872-1874 
was  3  and  ^<  smooth"  4  year  old  skins  (7pound  and  12-pound  pelts) ;  and 
it  was  not  lowered.  The  standard  for  1890,  at  the  outset,  was  the  same 
until  the  4th  of  July;  then,  the  supply  of  those  skins  having  practically 
failed,  the  standard  wa^  dropped  on  that  day  to  ^^long^  2-year-olds  (5^ 
to  6^  pound  skins),  and  finally  on  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  July,  the 
days  of  the  last  killing  permitted,  the  standard  wa^  again  dropped  so 

>A  ''long*'  2-y ear-old  is  one  that  is  well  grown,  or  above  the  average  size  for  that 
age,  i.  e.,  6-poand  skins:  a  ''short"  2-year-old  is  one  that  is  under  growii  for  its  age; 
i.  e.,  a  5-ponnd  skin.  Tne  same  classification  is  applicable  and  given  to  the  year- 
lings. 
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as  to  take  in  ^^short^  ^-year-olds  and  a  few  "  long^  yearlings.  Yet  with 
all  this  effort— and  the  attempt  this  year  to  get  60,000  skins  was 
most  vigorously  made, — only  21,000  skins  in  round  numbers  were  thus 
secured,'  with  all  possible  exertion ! 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  REMARKABLE  SCARCITY  OF    KILLABLE  FUR  SEALS. 

Detailed  exhUnt  of  peroeniagee  of  refeeiion  on  the  hilling  groundk  under  the  Village:  at 

Zapadnief  and  at  Stony  Point,  St,  Paul  leland. 


DiUe. 


1890. 
.Tune  11 


18 
28 
24 


25 

96 
27 
28 
80 

1 
1 
2 
3 
4 


July 


Whole 

number 

of  seals 

in  the 

driven 

herd. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

12 


14 
15 


17 
17 
18 


1,200 


1.750 
2«400 
1,300 


800 

3U 

1,628 

1,317 

1.262 

1.103 
2,000 
1.029 
925 
4,323 


4.001 
1.865 
867 
3,246 
5.150 


1,692 
4,644 


1.514 
1,320 
1.192 


Whole 
B  amber 
of  seals 

killed. 


539 


470 
518 
426 


263 

97 

392 

203 


120 
245 
240 
180 
432 


850 
255 
162 
377 
633 


101 
809 


172 
197 
241 


Percent- 
age of 
rejection. 


Percent. 
60 


70 
75 
71 


70 
72 
79 

S3 

90 

89 

884 

81 

90* 


87 

S* 
89 

88* 


93 


87 
79 


Skin 
standard 

of  ac- 
ceptance 
(nothing 
under). 


Pownde. 

7 


7 
7 


n 


Where  driven  from. 


Reef  Greet. 


Tolstoi.  Middle  HiU... 
Beef  and  Zoltoi  bluffa. 


PolaTinaand  Stony  Point 

Zanadnie 

Tolstoi  and  Middle  HiU. 

Reef  Crest 

Middle  Hill,  Tolstoi,  and 
English  Bay. 

Northeast  Point 

Reef  Crest 

Polavina 

Zapadnie 

Tolstoi,  Middle  Hill, 
English  Bay.  Lnkan- 
non,  and  Ketavie. 


> . • . .do 

Polavina 

Zapadnie 

Reef  Crest 

Tolstoi.  Middle  Hill. 
English  Bay.  Lukan- 
non,  and  Ketavie. 

Reef  Crest 

T^Utoi,  Middle  Hill, 
English  Bay,  Lukan* 
non,  and  Ketavie. 

Polavina 

Lukan  non  and  Ket-avie 

Zapadnie 


Remarks. 


Four  year  and  3  year  olds 
only  taken;  12  and  7 
pound  skins. 

Do. 

Do. 
Standard  lowered  so  as 
to    take    the   "long" 
2-year-old8;    O^-pound 
skins. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Standard  again  lowered 
so  as  take  the  average 
2-year-olds ;    5i-pouud 
skins. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  detailed  figures  upon  which  the  foregoing  tabulation  is  based, 
appear  in  Section  VlII,  of  this  report. 

In  the  drive  of  July  17  from  Polavina,  above  cited,  in  order  to  swell 
the  shrinking  catch,  all  the  4-year-old  *' wigs"  in  the  drive  were  knocked 
down.  They  had  oeen  regularly  rejected  thus  far,  as  they  came  up 
daily  in  the  drives.  Out  of  the  total  of  172  killed  in  this  Polavina 
drive,  82  were  4-year-old  "wigs."  Had  the  standard  not  been  lowered 
so  as  to  take  them  the  percentage  of  rejection  would  have  been  95. 
In  the  drive  of  July  18  from  Zapadnie,  also  cited  above,  all  the  4>year- 
old  "wigs"  were  again  taken  to  swell  the  diminishing  catch;  94  out  of 
the  total  here  of  241,  were  "wigs."  Had  they  not  been  taken,  88  per 
cent  of  rejection  would  have  been  the  record  of  tbat  killing. 

On  the  two  last  days  of  killing  permitted  by  the  Secretary,  viz^  July 

'In  the  report  of  the  Treasnry  affent  in  charge,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Qoff,  for  the  current 
year,  will  be  foand  a  detailed  daily  statement  of  this  work  last  summer,  together 
with  a  full  and  exhaustive  tabulation  of  the  work  as  it  has  been  done  during  the 
last  twenty  yean  upon  these  islands.  I  take  much  pleasure  in  reprinting  this  worL 
of  Mr.  Gon ;  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  postea,  pp.  219-224. 
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19  and  20,  the  standard  was  again  lowered  so  as  to  take  all  the  ''short'' 
2-year-olds;  and  the  catch  of  those  last  killings  was  increased  more 
than  70  x>er  cent  by  the  acceptance  of  5-ponnd  skins,  which  had  been 
rejected  emphatically  up  to  that  hoar. 

Had  the  lessees  been  permitted  to  kill  longer,  the  resalt  wonld  have 
been  another  quick  '^ran  to  emptyings"  by  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
more  killings.  The  supply  of  "short"  2-year-olds  would  then  have 
been  exhausted  in  turn,  as  the  higher  grades  had,  hitherto.  The  seals 
simply  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  the  quota,  and  the  above 
statements  of  fact  prove  it. 

TABLE  SHOWING  CONTRAST  IN  SEASONS  OF  1874  AND  1890. 

Summary  of  this  percentage  of  $eaU  rejected  from  the  herde  (aa  driven  from  the  hauling 
groun'de)  when  upon  the  killing  grounds  of  St,  Paul  leland,  PriHlov  Group,  Bering  Sea, 

[Average  percentage  of  seals  "tamed  out'*  from  the  driven  "  pods."] 


Dates  of  driven  herds. 


From  June  5  to  15,  inolnsire. . 
From  June  15  to  30,  iDclusive. . 
From  July  1  to  15,  inclusive. . 
From  July  15  to  20,  inclusive . . 


Seasons  of 

1872-1874, 

inclusive,  a 


SeasoDof 
1890.  b 


Percent. 

5  to8 

10  to  12 

35  to  40 

60  to  75 


PereeiU. 

OOtoTO 

70  to  85 

e85to90 

tf90to93 


a  Nothing  but  7  to  12  pound  skins  taken  from  the  start  to  the  finish. 

6 Nothing  but  7  to  12  pound  skins  taken  up  to  July  4;  then  all  5^-poand  skins  incladed;  last  tiro 
days. lUl  5pound  skins  were  taken. 
cStandard  lowered  to  5|-pound  skins, 
d Standard  again  lowered  to  5  pound  skins. 

The  foregoing  statement  declares  that  in  1872-1874,  to  get  the  quota 
then  secured  of  100,000  7  and  12  pound  skins  (3  and  4  year  olds  chiefly 
then  taken),  required  the  driving  of  only  126,000  seals  from  the  hauling 
grounds  to  the  slaughter  fields. 

But  in  1890,  if  a  quota  of  100,000  such  skins  could  have  been  secured, 
it  would  have  required  the  driving  of  at  least  1,000,000  seals ! 

It  is,  to-day,  an  extremely  liberal  estimate  of  mine  when  I  admit  the 
existence  of  80,000  holluschickie,  or  male  seals,  from  1  year  old  to  4- 
year-olds,  as  lefbupon  these  islands  of  Pribilov  July  31, 1890;  and  9  per 
cent  of  this  80,000  are  yearlings! 

The  strange  absence  of  a  due  proportion  of  2-year-old8  in  the  assem- 
bled hollnscliickie  of  this  year  (1890),  I  believe  is  largely  due  to  the 
killing  of  some  25,000  yearlings  last  summer,  in  that  desperate  effort 
made  then,  to  fill  out  the  quota  allowed  of  100,000,  coupled  with  the 
subsequent  deadly  effect  of  that  sitmmer's  driving  upon  the  spared 
yearlings. 

The  following  field  notes  and  data,  are  now  given  in  this  connection: 

Junk  23,  1890. 

Those  two  pods  of  holluschickie  which  I  have  observed  under  Middle  Hill  and 
Tolstoi  daring  the  last  two  days,  were  driven  np  this  morning.  I  made  an  itemized 
count  of  percentages — the  number  driven  up  in  each  ''pod"  and  the  number  turned 
out  to  the  sea  from  it. 


Pod  number. 

Driven 
np. 

Kumber 
killed. 

• 

Pod  number. 

nriven 
np. 

Number 
killed. 

la 

8 

60 
47 
39 
45 
69 

15 

2 

79 
27 
37 
61 
46 
61 

9 

7 

8 

15 

10 

"•6 

9 

7 

3 

10 

9 

4 

11 

6 

5 

1  12.. 

1 

9 

A                          .   ..           -           . 

Total 

7   

.       661 

110 

a  Not  in  time  to  count  it. 
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Eleven  pods  of  561  animals,  and  only  110  of  them  taken,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  driven,  rejected. 

ThiM  fives  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  drive  to-day,  some  2,800  animals,  since  518 
skins  only  were  taken. 

At  this  time  in  1872,  only  10  to  12  per  cent  of  such  a  drive  were  turned  awaj :  the 
standard  being  the  same  to-day,  as  it  was  then.  To-day  all  the  seals  taken,  with  the 
rare  example  of  a  few  4-year-olds,  were  3-year-olds,  not  one  4-year-old  in  twenty, 
taken,  and  a  remarkable  absence  of  2-y6ar-olds — a  few  only. 

Those  turned  away  were— 95  per  cent  of  them  at  least  were—''  long"  and  ''short" 
yearlings,  a  few  5-year-old8,  and  a  very  few  6-year-old  bulls,  and  a  very  few  "short'' 
2-year-oldB  also. 

A  small  pod  of  holluschickie  have  just  made  their  appearance,  close  up  under  the 
bluffs  at  Zoltoi,  100  to  150  of  them  at  about  11  a.  m.  Now,  that  calls  to  my  mind 
this  question.  Where  have  those  tired  seals,  driven  this  morning,  and  released  from 
the  pods  into  the  Lagoon  slough  and  from  there  direct  into  the  sea — where  do  they 
gof  Do  they  haul  up  again f  Yes,  everybody  says  so,  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
to  the  contrary,  and  much  in  affirmation.  Then,  that  being  so,  these  seals  spared 
to-day  may  be  driven  to-morrow  from  Zoltoi  Bluffs,  to  be  spared  again  and  driven 
next  week,  and  so  on  all  over  through  the  season.  What  indication,  truthful  one, 
have  we  of  what  number  of  fresh  holluschickie  really  arrive  from  this  time  forth,  if 
these  released  seals  are  to  continually  present  themselves,  as  they  dot  So,  as  mat- 
ters go,  the  steady  increase  daily  of  discarded  seals,  t-ogether  with  the  fresh  or  new 
arrivals,  are  driven  day  after  day  over  and  over  aeain  throughout  the  killing  season. 

Then,  in  1872-1874,  this  proportion  of  rejected  or  "turned  away''  seals  from  all 
the  drives  up  to  the  1st  of  July  was  not  over  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  drove 
driven ;  now  it  is  80  and  90  per  cent  of  this  number — yearlings,  that  do  require  six 
years  of  rest  ere  they  are  fit  for  rookery  service.  This  is  the  status  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  killing  grounds  right  in  the  very  height  of  the  best  hour  for  sealing 
in  the  whole  season ;  and  this,  too,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  positive 
declaration  of  the  natives  that  this  repeated  driving  renders  the  spared  males  wholly 
unHt  for  rookery  service — breaks  down  their  nerve. 

How  many  of  these  released  seals  this  morning  have  been  driven  over  that  road 
before  this  season  ?  On  the  17th,  the  last  drive  prior  to  this  one  to-day,  from  Middle 
Hill  and  Tolstoi  was  made,  70  per  cent  of  that  drove  was  turned  away ;  and  now, 
to-day,  the  same  drive  is  made  over  again,  after  an  interval  of  six  days'  rest  of  the 
ground,  and  80  per  cent  is  turned  away.  I  shall  observe  the  next  drive  very  closely 
as  it  comes  in  from  Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoi.  At  this  rate  of  increase  of  rejection, 
where  will  the  driving  be  in  July,  when  the  yearlings  begin  to  haul  in  bodies  f 

Junk  24, 1890. 

A  drive  this  morning  at  5.50  from  the  Zoltoi  bluffs  of  about  500,  all  told,  and 
another  "pod"  from  the  reef,  some  750,  coming.  Yesterday  morning  at  7  o'clock, 
there  was  not  a  single  holluscheck  under  Zoltoi  bluffs :  but,  in  less  than  three  hours 
after  the  killing  4)egan  on  the  Lagoon  flats,  and  the  turning  out  there  of  80  per  cent 
of  all  that  Middle  Hill  drive,  I  observed  holluschickie  hauling  under  those  bluffs  at 
Zoltoi,  and  a  few  on  the  sands,  the  first  that  have  hauled  there  this  year.  Now,  the 
query  enters  my  mind,  Were  any  of  these  spared  seals  of  yesterday,  hauling  up  at 
Zoltoi  yesterday  f  Look  at  the  map  and  observe  the  significance  of  the  surround- 
ings. Everybody  in  1872,  and  everybody  to-day,  admits  that  these  seals  which  are 
released  from  the  drives  haul  up  again,  are  driven  over  again :  released  once  more, 
and  still  driven  again  and  ag^ain  throughout  the  season. 

In  1872  on  this  St.  Paul  viSage  ground  a  5-year-old  bull  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Chief  Booterin,  which  was  manned  by  some  curious  pink-white  mottles  on  its  dark 
fore  flippers.  Booterin  said  to  me  that  that  "  polseecatch  "  ^  had  been  driven  up  in 
this  way  already,  twice  from  the  hauling  pounds,  and  this  made  its  third  trip  since 
the  season  opened.  It  was  not  noticed  m  any  of  the  subsequent  drives.  It  may 
have  gone  over  to  St.  George  in  disgust,  or  have  hauled  at  Zapadnie,  at  Southwest 
Point,  Polavina,  Tonkie  ,Mees,  where  at  any  one  of  these  resorts  at  that  date,  it 
would  have  remained  in  peace:  for,  no  seals  were  then  driven  from  any  of  these 
points;  or  it  may  have  gone  to  Northeast  Point  and  exhibited  itself  to  Webster  and 
his  men ;  and  asain,  this  last  drive  above  noted  may  have  so  enfeebled  it  as  to  cause 
its  subsequent  death  at  sea. 

That  these  "half  bulls"  or  "polseecatch"  thus  driven  in  1872  should  not  attempt 
then  to  land  on  the  rookeries  was  not  surprising.  They  simply  could  not,  for  the 
crowds  of  old  and  virile  bulls  stationed  there,  never  let  them.  But  to-day,  where 
there  are  wide  gaps  in  the  water  lines  and  above  these  breeding  bulls,  why  is  it  that 
these  ^'hal/bulls/^  in  these  drives  to-day,  (5  and  6  year  olds)  do  not  ever  attempt  to  go 
there  now,  where  there  is  no  sign  of  opposition  f  It  is  remarkable.  The  statement 
made  by  the  natives  in  1834-35,  and  to-day,  that  this  driving  renders  them  unfit  for 
breeding,  is  the  only  solution. 

'"Polseecatch,"  or  half  bull;  name  given  by  natives  to  all  fur-seal  males  over  4 
and  under  7  years  of  age. 
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At  7  a.  m.  I  went  down  to  the  killing  groundft  and  followed  the  podding  and  clnb- 
hing  of  the  entire  drive  ae  hrought  ap  from  the  Seef  cruet  and  Zoltoi  Uofis  eariy  this 
morning  The  Zoltoi  pod  arriyed  on  the  groond  long  before  the  Reef  pod — two  Loua 
sooner.  It  was  made  np  largely  of  ''polseecatchie"  and  yearlings — ^the  oldest  bolb 
thns  far  of  the  season,  6  and  7  year  olds :  and  in  this  drive  were  many  bulls  which 
the  natives  said,  as  they  {tointed  them  out,  had  come  over  from  the  Lagoon  killing 
yesterday ;  they  knew  the  individuals  by  certain  clubbing  marks,  etc. 

The  seals  turned  aside  this  morning  were  exclusively  yearlings  and  "short"  2-Tear- 
olds,  and  a  large  number  of  "half  bulls."  No  "long"  2-year-old  escaped;  so,  there- 
fore, many  5^  and  6  pound  skins  will  appear  in  this  catch.  There  was,  however,  a 
notable  absence  of  2-year-olds  in  proportion  to  the  number  driven,  and  the  bulk  of  uie 
catch  was  3-year-old8,  as  was  yesteiday's  killing,  with  a  very  large  number  of  4-year- 
olds  in  proportion  for  the  small  number  of  skins  secured.  A  few  cows  appeared  in 
the  drive ;  two  of  them  were  rookery  cows,  and  two  or  ^ree  were  what  I  eaiied  "  bar- 
ren females"  in  1872-1874.  It  is  impoeuble,  as  the  driving  is  bow  conducted,  to  avoid 
getting  a  few  cows  in  the  herd,  sinee  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  drive  this  morning 
came  irom  the  breeding  lines  on  the  Reef  crest.  Driving  thus  from  the  close  prox- 
imity of  breeding  lines  was  not  done  in  1872-1874 ;  and  wen,  too,  I  never  saw  such 
an  extraordinary  number  of  6-year-old  bulls  driveu  up  here,  before.  True  it  was 
that  in  1872  great  numbers  of  these  vagrants,  or  whipped  bulls,  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  hauling  grounds  then:  yet  the  natives  could  and  did  "walk  them  out"  at  the 
start,  so,  very  few  of  them  came  along  in  the  drive.  I  have  often  watched  thsm 
cut  out  these  large  younff  bulls  and  any  older  ones  from  the  drives  as  they  started 
from  Enf^lish  Bay  or  Lnkannon.  They  don't  do  it  now ;  they  are  afraid  to  lose  a 
single  ehgible  seal. 

JUMX  27, 1890. 

In  1872-1874  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  driving  seals  until  the  12th  or  14th 
of  June.  True  it  was,  that  bands  of  thousands  of  hoUuschickie  were  then  many  days 
long  before  that  date,  hauled  out  on  the  several  resorts :  yet  then,  because  these  ani- 
mals were  not  in  greater  numbers^  and  were  nearly  all  of  them  down  by  the  surf 
margin,  it  was  deemed  best  to  wait  until  the  12th  or  l4th  before  beginning  in  earnest 
to  drive.  But,  after  the  14th  of  June  usually  there  was  such  an  abundant  supply 
of  hoUuschickie  on  hand  within  1^  miles  of  this  village,  and  from  the  salt  house  at 
Northeast  Point,  that  no  concern  was  ever  given  as  to  the  number  that  they  could 
get — it  was  the  number  that  they  should  get  (just  the  other  way  from  the  present 
condition  and  desire) — for  if  it  was  a  warmish,  dry  day  in  1872,  then  only  a  small 
drive,  so  as  to  get  some  1,200  or  1,500  skins,  was  made.  If  it  was  a  cool,  favorable 
day,  then  the  driving  would  be  so  ordered  as  to  brins  in  some  2,500  or  3,000  skins, 
which  was  about  the  utmost  number  that  they  could  handle  at  the  village  in  those 
times,  per  diem,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

How  different  now !  eighteen  years  since  the  above-cited  order  of  affairs  on  this 
ground.  By  the  6th  of  June  the  most  eager,  energetic  driving  began  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  each  and  every  squad  of  hoUuschickie,  and  has  been  kept  np  ever 
since ;  but  up  to  the  11th  of  J  une  these  drives  were  nothing  better  than  * '  food  drives," 
so  scant  was  the  supoly  of  killable  seals. 

June  28, 1890,  5  a.  m. 

The  superb  sealing  weather  still  continues.  The  natives  are  bringing  up  a  small 
squad  from  the  Reef  (some  1,300)  as  I  write.  Not  a  single  seal  on  the  sands  of  Zoltoi 
this  morning,  nor  has  there  been  one  since  the  last  drive,  24th  instant,  or  anv  prior 
to  that  this  season.  This  is  remarkable — most  remarkable.  This  squad  of  h^ius- 
ohickie  driven  up  from  the  Crest,  when  released  from  the  several  pods  on  the  kilUn^ 
grounds  adjacent  to  Zoltoi,  went  directly  to  the  sea  over  bv  Gull  Hill,  then  headed 
back  for  the  Reef  Point — a  few  for  Ketavie,  and  many  of  the  "half  bulls"  actually 
hauled  out  under  Gull  Hill  and  Grassy  Summit  in  less  than  an  hour  after  their 
release  from  the  driven  herd,  in  which  they  formed  quite  a  large  element  this 
morning. 

As  these  field  notes  of  my  daily  investigation  last  summer  appear 
seriatim  and  in  extenso  in  Section  VIII,  following,  I  will  make  but  one 
more  quotation  in  this  connection  illustrative  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
supply  of  killable  seals  over  1  year  old  on  these  islands  to-day. 

June  30,  1890. 
*  *  *  The  shameful  significance  of  this  day's  work  can  be  seen  by  the  most  casual 
observer.  I  counted  over  twenty-four '^  moon-eyed'' or  blind  or  semiblind  hoUus- 
chickie as  they  escaped  in  the  several  "zupooskas,"  all  of  which  have  been  crippled 
in  this  manner  this  season  by  the  effects  or  prior  drivingT  How  many  of  these  year- 
lings  and  "short"  2-year-olcls  that  were  released  this  morning,  will  again  be  driven 
before  the  season  is  overf  Nearly  all  of  them.  They  pass  from  the  pods  into  the 
sea  over  the  Lagoon  bar;  they  meet  squadrons  of  cows  playing  and  lolling  in  the 
water  around  the  rookeries;  they  pause,  listen,  and  join  in  the  general  comfort  which 
the  water  certainly  affords  them ;  and,  as  the  females  and  fresh  arrivals  of  their  own 
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aex  haul  oat  on  land,  these  unfortunate  seals  are  beguiled  again  very  soon,  or  a  few 
days  later,  into  that  deadly  procession  to  that  ground  from  which  they  were  driven 
early  this  morning.  How  tne  significance — ^the  death  of  this  driving — ^now  keeps 
rising  to  my  mind.  I  had  little  occasion  in  1872-1874  to  give  it  thought:  and,  what 
I  did  then  was  only  in  a  suggestive  mood. 

I  passed  up  from  the  killing  grounds  over  to  Tolst-oi  rookery,  and  gave  theseal  path 
or  road,  a  careful  review.  A  &w  hoUuschickie  were  aeain  hauled  out  under  Middle 
Hilly  and  a  dozen,  perhaps,  on  the  Tolstoi  rookerr  sand  intersection :  but,  the  ereat 
hauling  grounds  of  English  Bay  are  utterly  destitute  of  seal  life  at  the  hour  or  this 
writing:  and  have  been  so  ever  since  the  season  opened,  with  the  marked  exception 
of  those  small  squads  under  Middle  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  Neahpahskie  Kammen,  and 
the  sand  beach  at  the  immediate  ending  of  the  Tolstoi  breeding  lines.  These  micro- 
scopic areas  are  the  only  points  now  in  all  that  vast  extent  of  ground  over  which  in 
1872-1874  the  hoUuschickie  of  English  Bay  spread  their  heavy  squadrons ! 

Not  a  hoUuschickie  on  Zoltoi  sands  to-day,  and  only  a  handfiil  on  the  rocks  beyond 
and  above,  from  which  the  Zoltoi  drives,  so  caUed,  have  all  been  thus  far.  Mr.  Go£f 
assures  me  that  there  was  no  driving  from  the  sands  here  last  ^ear — it  was  all  from 
these  rocks  above  the  Zoltoi  bluffs.  When  this  famous  hauling  ground  began  to 
fail  was  full  time  for  its  a  not^  of  warning  to  have  been  heard.    When  did  it  failf 

From  the  joarnals  of  the  Treasury  ageat's  office  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  islands,  I  have  extracted  the  following  data,  which  declares 
plainly  enough  that  until  the  season  of  1885  closed,  tne  annual  quota 
of  100,000  prime  skins  was  easily  taken  on  these  islands  between  the 
1st  and  14tQx  of  June  and  the  20th  of  July;  that  in  1885,  the  work  sud- 
denly dropped  behind,  and  continued  to  lag  until  the  total  failure  of 
1890  closes  this  sad  record : 

Table  ihowing  date$  of  the  firei  and  last  killings  of  each  official  sealing  season  on  the 

PHhilov  Islandi. 
[The  season  of  1890  closed  on  the  20th  of  Jnly  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.] 


Year. 


1870  a. 
1871.., 
1872... 
1878... 
1874... 
1876... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 


Island  of  St.  Paal. 


First 
killing. 


Last 
killing. 


Island  of  St.  George. 


First 
kUling. 


Last 
kilUug. 


May  16 
June  1 
. . .  .do  . . . 
June  3 
June  1 
June  6 
June  4 
June  8 
June  2 
June  3 
June  0 
June  2 
June 
June 
June  3 
June  2 
June  6 
June 
June 


4 

2 


2 
5 


June    6 


July  31 

cJuty  30 

d  July  24 

<tJuly  28 

Jnly  22 

July  19 

July  18 

— ao  . . . 

Jnly  16 

July  17 

July  20 

....do  ... 

July  19 

Julv  21 

July  27 

July  26 

July  23 

July  27 

July  31 

Jnly  20 


June  4 
June  3 
June  4 
June  1 
— do  . . . 

do  . . . 

June  9 
June  10 
June  3 
. ...do  . .. 
June  0 
June  12 
June  11 
Juno  4 
June  1 
June  10 
June  0 
June  6 
June  4 
June    2 


6  July  31 

July  27 

July  28 

July  27 

Jnly  17 

July  7 

July  10 

July  21 

f July  16 

July  0 

July  16 

(7 July  19 

July  31 

Aug.  4 

July  27 

July  23 

July  22 

July  27 

July  29 

July  20 


a  No  record.  6  Delayed  for  "food  drives"  after  22d. 

e  The  catch  of  75,000  was  substantially  taken  on  Jnly  17.  A  few  thousand  skins  left  for  food  driv- 
ing nntil  30th. 

a  The  catch  of  75,000  was  sabstantially  taken  by  the  20th.  A  few  thousand  skins  left  for  food  driv- 
ing until  the  24th. 

e  The  catch  of  90.000  was  substantially  taken  on  the  16th  of  July;  but  a  few  thousand  skins  for  food 
drivinff  were  left  over  to  the  28tli. 

/  Tms  season's  work  covers  the  first  draft  made  upon  the  reserves. 

g  Heavy  draft  begun  this  year  upon  the  reserves. 

Official  entries  in  the  journal  of  the  chief  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  at  St, 
Paul  Island,  relative  to  the  close  of  the  sealing  seasons  on  that  island  since  1879,  the  year 
of  first  hint  of  diminution:  ^ 

July  14,  ii^P.— Drive  from  Zoltoi,  2,652  skinB  taken. 

July  16, 1879. — ^Laat  day  of  the  sealing  season.  Drive  from  Middle  Hill  making  up 
the  fall  quota  for  this  island.  The  natives  round  up  the  sealing  with  a  yoll.  (H.  G. 
Otis,  p.  99.; 

*  See  detailed  statement  in  Appendix  p.  218. 
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July  17, 1880, — Drive  from  Zoltoi,  the  last  drive  of  the  regular  season,  making  op 
the  fall  quota,  80,000.    (H.  G.  Otis,  p.  181. ) 

July  £0, 188 1. — Drives  from  Tolstoi,  Zoltoi,  Ketavie,  and  Lukaunon,  the  last  of  the 
regular  sealing  season,  2,530  skins  taken,  filling  the  islands'  quota  of  80,000.  (H.  6. 
OS8,p.231.) 

July  go,  188g.—The  seals  killed  to-day  fills  the  quota  of  1882;  total  killed,  81,510. 
(H.A.Qlidden,p.268.) 

July  19f  188S,— This  entry  closes  the  sealing  season.    (H.  A.  Glidden,  p.  305.) 

July  SI,  1884. — To-day's  killing  closes  the  sealing  season  of  1884;  total  killed, 
88,951.    (H.  A.  Glidden,  p.  347.) 

July  £7, 1885. — The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  made  a  final  drive  from  Zoltoi 
Beef  and  Middle  Hill,  and  killed  983,  which  closes  the  season's  quota,  making  in  all 
99,996.    (G.  R.  Tinsle,  p.  379. ) 

July  26, 1886, — The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  completed  the  season's  killing 
to-day,  securing  the  full  quota  for  this  island,  viz,  85,000.    (G.  R.  Tingle,  p.  449.) 

July  12,  1887, — ^Alaska  Commercial  Company  killed  and  salted  4,812  skins. 

July  IS,  1887, — Alaska  Commercial  Company  killed  and  salted  4,958  skins.  Th() 
last  two  killings  are  the  largest  for  years  in  a  single  day. 

July  23, 1887, — ^Alaska  Commercial  Company  made«t  drive  at  Southwest  Bay  to 
close  the  season.    (G.  R.  Tingle,  p.  13.) 

July  27, 1888.— The  sealing  season  closed  to-day,  completing  the  full  quota  of 
100,000,  being  86,000  for  this  and  15,000  for  St.  George  Island.    (G.  R.  Tingle,  p.  76.) 

July  31, 1889, — The  season  closed  to-day,  the  full  quota  being  secured  for  this 
island  (85,000).    (C.  J.  Goff.) 

The  foregoing  statements  of  fact,  declare  that  the  first,  breakdown 
from  the  regular  time,  July  20,  of  getting  the  whole  catch  since  1870, 
took  place  in  1885 :  then  it  fell  suddenly  to  the  27th  of  July :  rallied  a 
little  in  1887,  but  fell  back  again  in  1888,  and  down  to  the  bottom  in 
1889.  This  season  of  1890  never  had  a  real  beginning,  if  a  comparison 
of  the  seals,  killed  daily  since  it  opened,  is  made  with  the  daily  record 
of  any  of  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

The  custom  on  both  islands,  in  driving,  of  combining  the  herds  from 
several  localities  into  one  drive  as  it  is  brought  upon  the  killing  grounds, 
makes  a  direct  comparison,  between  years,  of  the  catch  taken  from  any 
one  hauling  ground,  very  difficult:  indeed,  incorrect  if  attempted. 

But  there  are  two  localities,  Northeast  Point  of  St.  Paul  and  Zapad- 
nie,  on  St.  George  Island,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  to.  merge  any 
other  seals  driven  except  those  foand  there  alone.  This  makes  the  fol- 
lowing contrast,  between  the  work  of  1889  and  1890,  very  direct  and 
honest: 

Daily  record  of  ieals  taken  at  Novastoahah,  aeaeons  of  1889-90. 


Date. 


JoJie  17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 

21. 
23. 
24. 

as. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Total. 


July  1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 


1689- 
nnm- 
ber  of 
akina. 


1,054 

1,270 

494 


1,205 


754 
1,407 
441 
8^ 
479 
855 


8,403 


1,200 
968 


1,559 
1,524 


1890- 

Skin  grade; 

num< 
ber  of 

Dotbi&g  under. 

Bklns. 

1889. 
Poundt. 

1890. 

Pounds. 

16 

6 

78 

6 

6 

438 

6 

96 

6 

178 

6 

202 

6 

164 

6 

6 

225 

6 

79 

6 

6 

97 

6 

9     ! 

1,601 

180 

6 

7 

96 

6 

7 

180 

6 

7 

318 
74 

6 
6 

n 

Date. 


Jaly 


6... 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
13.. 
15... 
16... 
17... 
18.. 
19... 
20a. 


Total. 


July  22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
29. 
31. 


1889— 

1890— 

num- 

num- 

ber of 

ber  ot 

skins. 

skins. 

376 

336 
378 

914 

641 

271 

800 

112 

793 

G41 

1,838 

245 

1,156 

311 

948 

485 

1,282 

405 

834 

446 

243 

464 

Skin  grade; 
notbing  under. 

1889.    !    1890. 


Pounds. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 


Pounds. 


15, 076      4, 890 


350 
740 
610 
1,433 
1,625 
938 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 


a  Season  closed  for  1890  by  order  of  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 
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The  contrast  thus  clearly  drawn  between  the  work  at  Northeast  Point 
last  year,  and  this  season  of  1890,  tells  its  own  story.  Down  on  the  kill, 
ing  grounds  at  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  the  general  manager,  in  1889- 
became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  failare  to  get  the  season's  quota  of 
100,000  for  both  islands.  He  accordingly  lowered,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
the  standard  from  a  6-pound  skin  to  a  4J-pound  skin,  thus  taking  in  all 
the  *Mong"  yearlings  and  everything  above  to  the  6-year  olds.  But 
Webster,  then  at  Northeast  Point,  stubbornly  refused  to  kill  anything 
under  a  " short ^'  2-year-old  or  5pound  skin. 

At  the  village,  however,  over  20,000  of  these  "long"  yearlings  were 
knocked  down,  and  taken  after  the  13th  of  July,  1889.  That  enabled 
the  shipment  of  that  season's  quota  of  85,000  skins  from  St.  Paul  after 
the  3l8t  July. 

Daily  reoord  of  bcoIb  taken  at  Zajpadniey  St,  George  Island,  seasons  of  1889-90,  between 

the  10th  of  June  and  20th  of  July, 


Date. 

1889- 
Dum- 
ber  of 
skins. 

1890- 
Dum- 
berof 
skins. 

Skin  grade; 
nothing  under. 

Date. 

1889— 
num- 
ber of 
skius. 

192 

1890— 
Dum- 
ber of 
skins. 

53* 

*  "527* 

Skin  grade; 
nothing  under. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

June  10.......... 

207 
2M 

■'"894 

"isi" 

Pounds. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Pounds. 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

Jalv  12 

Pounds. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Pounds. 

17 

14 

20 

15 

371 
439 

24 

595 
223 

18 

27 

20 

5 

Total 

Jnlv  22 

Total 

1.260 

583 

1,498 

635 

July  1 

167 

58 

6 
6 
6 

7 
7 
7 

500 
279 
568 

6 
6 
6 

7 

25 

8 

229 

28 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Treasury  agent, 
St.  Paul  Island,  showing  the  dates  of  the  first  regular  drafts  made 
upon  the  reserved  male  life  at  Zapadnie  (Southwest  Bay)  and  Polavina.* 
These  dates  also  declare  the  time  of  that  exhaustion  in  part,  of  the  regu- 
lar sources  of  hitherto  abundant  supply  at  Tolstoi,  Middle  Hill,  Lukau- 
non,  and  Zoltoi: 

June  9, 1879. — Antone  Meloviedov  started  with  a  gang  to  make  a  drive  at  Halfway 
Point.    (P.  92.) 

June  10, 18?9.—The  drive  to-day  (at  Polavina)  resulted  in  the  taking  of  1,118  skins. 
(H.  G.  Otis,  p.  93. ) 

June  11, 1879. — Drive  made  from  Southwest  Bay  (Zapadnie)  to-day  and  1,462  skins 
taken.    ( H.  G.  Otis,  p.  93. ) 

In  this  connection  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  personally  observed,  in 
1872,  the  origin  and  progress  of  every  St.  Paul  Island  drive  made  up  to 
the  village  killing  grounds;  and  again,  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  myself 
followed  the  record  of  every  drive  made  on  both  islands  during  the 
killing  season  of  1874.  <<  Middle  Hill "  had  no  name— was  not  known 
to  the  whites  as  such  in  those  days.  Everything  then  westward  beyond 
it,  Tolstoi  and  English  Bay  hauling  grounds,  beginning  at  ^^Nearhpah- 
skie  Kammen,"  or  "hair-seal  rocks,"  was  called  "Zapadnie'^  by  both 
whites  and  natives  when  alluding  to  that  region.  The  "  English  Bay'' 
drives  were  all  made  from  someways  beyond  the  breeding  Tolstoi  seals, 
where  the  holluschickie  hauled  out  on  what  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  the  "Middle  Hill"  grounds. 

From  this  day  on  to  the  close  of  that  sealing  season's  work,  July  20, 
Zapadnie  was  driven  often,  and  Polavina  also.    But  in  1880  only  one 


'  See  detailed  statement,  Appendix,  p.  195>197. 
H,  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 27 
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drnre  was  made  from  this  reserroir  at  Zapadtiie,  that  on  the  7th  of  «hiiie, 
in  which  1,496  skins  were  taken.  And  again  in  1881  it  was  not  dnreit 
from  at  all:  bat  ten  diiTes  that  year  were  made  from  the  Polavma 
reserve,  beginning  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  in  which  474  skins  were  taken.' 

Bat,  in  1882  the  draft  began  in  earnest;  and  it  has  never  ceased  np  to 
the  end  of  the  present  season  cilS9^. 

The  work  of  rapid  depletion  of  the  seal  life  on  the  hauling  groands  of 
the  Pribilov  Islands  takes  its  origin  at  the  beginning  of  this  season 
of  1882.  The  following  citations  from  the  Treasnry  agent's  journal  on 
St.  Paul  Island  show  the  suddenness,  the  regnlarity,  and  the  freqnaicy 
of  these  heavy  drafts  of  1882  ni)on  that  surplus  male  life  which  was 
wholly  undisturbed  by  man  in  1872-1874. 

June  2, 7,  aud  12, 1882,  drives  made  from  Southwest  Bay,  etc.  June  13, 1887,  driTe 
made  from  Folavina,  etc.  June  17  and  20,  1882,  drives  made  .from  Southwest  Bay, 
etc.  June  23,  1882,  drive  made  from  Polavina,  etc.  Jape  26  and  27,  1882,  dtives 
made  from  Southwest  Bay,  etc.  Jnue  30, 1882,  drrve  made  from  Polavina,  etc.  July 
3, 1882,  drive  made  from  Southwest  Bay,  etc.  Jnlv  8, 1882,  drive  made  from  Polavina^ 
etc.    July  13  and  20, 1882,  drives  made  from  Soatnwest  Bay,  etc. 

Season  closed  on  the  20th ;  the  full  quota  then  taken  of  86,000  lor  St.  Paul. 

And  another  feature  of  this  draft  is  that  the  skins  taken  from  these 
reserves  were  all  large  skins — nothing  under  3  and  4  year  olds^  or  7^  to 
12  pound  skins,  until  the  end  was  reached  in  1889,  by  the  31st  of  July. 

*  See  detailed  statement,  Appendix,  p.  217,  218. 


SECTION  V. 


CHARACTER,  CONDITION,  AND  NUMBER  OP  NATIVES  OP  THE  PRIBILOV 

ISUNDS  IN  1872,  1874  AND  1890. 

WHAT  OONSTITUTSS  A  NATIYX. 

There  has  been  some  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  islands  as  to  who 
are  the  real  <^ natives"  thereof,  because  these  natives  enjoy  certain 
privileges  that  are  very  valuable  to  them,  and  coveted  by  all  outside 
Alaskan  brethren. 

In  this  connection,  the  people,  living  here,  are  divided  into  three 
classes— that  is,  the  males: 

Furst.  The  natives,  properly  speaking,  or  those  who  have  been  born 
and  raised  upon  the  Pribilov  Islands.  Not  over  one-tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent adult  population  can  lay  claim  to  this  title. 

Second*  The  people  who  were  living  thereon,  but  not  bom  natives  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  all  Alas^  J^y^  1867.  This  class  consti- 
tutes a  m^ority  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  islands  as  they  exist  toKlay. 

Third.  The  people  who  were  living  and  working  as  sealers  on  the 
Pribilov  Islands  at  the  date  of  the  granting  by  the  Government  of  the 
present  lease  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  August  3, 1870. 

Of  the  above  three  divisions,  strict  justice  and  true  equity  unite  in 
recognizing  the  third  class  as  the  ^^natives''  of  the  Pribilov  Islands. 
This  settles  the  question  also  to  the  best  satisfaction  of  these  people 
themselves,  and  removes  every,  quibble  of  dispute  in  the  premises. 
Accurate  records  of  the  men»  women,  and  children  living  on  each  island 
at  the  date  of  the  lease  in  1870,  can  be  found  in  the  church  registers  on 
both  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 

According  to  Bishop  Yeniaminov,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pribilov 
Islands  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Oonalaska,  the  priest  of  which  was 
obliged  to  visit  them  once  every  two  years  (to  marry,  baptize^  etc). 
These  islands  were  not  known  before  the  year  1786.  Mate  G.  Pnbilov, 
then  in  the  service  of  the  Leybedev  company,  first,  in  the  Bussian 
name,  fiound  them :  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  the  first  discoverer, 
because,  as  the  Bishop  says,  in  his  account,  (Part  I,  chapter  1),'  on  one 
of  them  (southwest  side  of  St.  Paul)  signs  such  as  a  pipe,  brass  knife 
handle,  and  traces  of  fire  were  found,  indicating  that  people  had  been 
there  before,  but  not  long,  as  places  were  observed  where  the  grass  had 
been  burned  and  scorched.  But  if  we  can  believe  the  Aleuts  in  what 
they  relate  the  islands  were  known  to  them  long  before  they  were  visited 
by  the  Russians.  They  knew  and  called  them  ^<  Ateek,"  after  having 
heard  about  them. 

When  Pribilov,  in  taking  possession,  landed  on  St.  G^rge  a  part  of 
his  little  ship's  crew,  July,  1786,  he  knew  that,  as  it  was  uninhabited, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  colony  there,  from  which  to  draft 
laborers  to  do  the  killing,  skinning,  and  curing  of  the  peltries.  There- 
fore he  and  his  associates,  and  his  rivals  after  him,  imported  natives 


^  Zaspieska  ob  OBtrovah  Oonalashkenskaho  Otdayla,  St.  Petersbnrgh,  1842,  Pt.  I, 
chap.  1. 
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of  Oonalaska  and  Atkha — ^passive,  docile  Aleuts.  They  founded  their 
first  village  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  one  of  the  principal 
rookeries  on  St.  Oedrge,  now  called  Starry  Arteel,  or  Old  Settlement. 
A  village  was  also  located  at  Zapadnie,  and  a  succession  of  barraboras 
planted  at  Oarden  Gove.  Then,  during  the  following  season,  more  men 
were  brought  up  from  Atkha  and  taken  over  to  St.  Paul,  where  five  or 
six  rival  traders  posted  themselves  on  the  north  shore  near  and  at 
Maroonitch,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Lake,  among  the  sand  dunes 
there. 

They  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  somewhat  given  to  riotous  living 
if  they  only  had  the  chance :  and  the  ruins  of  the  Big  Lake  settlement  are 
pleasantly  remembered  by  the  descendants  of  those  pioneers  to  day  on 
St.  Paul,  who  take  off  their  hats  as  they  pass  by,  to  affectionately  salute 
and  call  the  i)lace  " Vesolia  Mista,"  or  "Jolly  Spot.*'  The  elder  men 
told  me,  with  great  unction,  that  "in  those  good  old  days  they  had 
plenty  of  rum."  But,  when  the  pressure  of  competition  became  great, 
another  village  was  located  at  Polavina,  and  still  another  at  Zapadnie, 
until  the  activity  and  unscrupulous  energy  of  all  these  rival  settlements 
well-nigh  drove  out  and  eliminated  the  seals  in  1796.  Three  years  later, 
the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  absolute 
power  vested  in  the  Russian- American  Company.  These  islands  were 
in  the  bill  of  sale,  and  early  in  1799  the  competing  traders  were  turned 
off  neck  and  heels  from  them,  and  the  Pribilov  group  passed  under  the 
control  of  a  single  man — the  iron-willed  Baranov.  The  people  on  St 
Paul  were  then  all  drawn  together,  for  economy  and  warmth,  into  a 
single  settlement  at  Polavina.  Their  life  in  those  days  must  have  been 
miserable.  They  were  mere  slaves,  without  the  slightest  redress  from 
any  insolence  or  injury  which  their  masters  might  see  fit,  in  i)etulance 
or  brutal  orgies,  to  inflict  upon  them.  Here  they  lived  and  died,  unno- 
ticed and  uncarcd  for,  in  large  barracoons  half  under  ground  and  dirt 
roofed,  cold  and  filthy.  Along  toward  the  beginning  or  end  of  1825,  iu 
order  that  they  might  reap  the  advantages  of  being  located  best  to  load 
and  unload  ships,  the  Polavina  settlement  was  removed  to  the  present 
village  site,  as  indicated  on  the  map,  and  the  natives  have  lived  there 
ever  since. 

On  St.  George,  the  several  scattered  villages  were  abandoned  and 
consolidated  at  the  existing  location  some  years  later,  but  for  a  different 
reason.  The  labor  of  bringing  the  seal  skins  over  to  Oarden  Gove, 
which  is  the  best  and  surest  landing,  was  so  great;  and  that  of  carrying 
them  from  the  north  shore  to  Zapadnie,  still  greater:  so,  it  was  decided 
to  place  the  consolidated  settlement  at  such  a  point  between  them  on 
the  north  shore  that  the  least  trouble  and  exertion  of  conveyance  would 
be  necessary.  A  better  place,  geographically,  for  the  business  of  gather- 
ing the  skins  and  salting  them  down  at  St.  George,  can  not  be  found  on 
that  island,  but  a  poorer  place  for  a  landing  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out: 
though  in  this  respect  there  is  not  much  choice  outside  of  Garden  Cove. 

The  Aleutian  stock  on  the  islands,  as  it  appears  to  day,  has  been  so 
mixed  up  with  Bussian,  American,  and  Kamschadale  blood,  that  it 
presents  characteristics,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  all  the  various  races 
of  men,  from  the  negro  up  to  the  Caucasian.  The  predominant  features  . 
among  them  are  small,  Wide-set  eyes:  broad  and  high  cheek  bones, 
causing  the  jaw,  which  is  full  and  square,  to  often  appear  peaked; 
coarse,  straight  black  hair :  small,  neatly  shaped  feet  and  hands,  together 
with  brownish  yellow  complexion.  The  men  will  average  in  stature  5 
feet  4  or  5  inches:  the  women  less  in  proportion,  although  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  among  them,  some  being  over  6  feet  in  height 
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and  others  are  decidedly  dwarfish.  The  manners  and  cnstoms  of  these 
people  to-day  possess  nothing  in  themselves  of  a  barbarous  or  remark- 
able character  aside  from  that  which  belongs  to  an  advanced  state  of 
semicivilization. 

They  are  exceedingly  polite  and  civil,  not  only  in  their  business  with 
the  agents  of  the  Government  and  the  company  on  the  seal  islands,  but 
among  themselves;  and  they  visit,  the  one  with  the  other,  freely  and 
pleasantly,  the  women  being  great  gossips.  But,  on  the  whole,  their 
intercourse  is  subdued,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  topics  of  con- 
versation'are  few:  and  judging  from  their  silent  but  unconstrained 
meetings,  they  seem  to  have  a  mutual  knowledge,  as  if  by  sympathy,  as 
to  what  may  be  occupying  each  other's  minds,  rendering  speech  super- 
fluous. It  is  only  when  under  the  influence  of  beer  or  strong  liquor 
that  they  lose  their  naturally  quiet  and  amiable  disposition.  They  then 
relapse  into  low,  drunken  orgies  and  loud,  brawling  noises.  Having  been 
so  long  under  the  control  and  influence  of  the  Eussians,  they  have 
adopted  many  Slavic  customs,  such  as  giving  birthday  dinners,  nam- 
ing their  children,  etc.  They  are  remarkably  attached  to  their  church, 
and  no  other  form  of  religion  could  be  better  adapted  or  have  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  people.  Their  inherent  chastity  and 
sobriety  can  not  be  commended.  .  They  have  long  since  thrown  away 
the  uncouth  garments  of  the  Russian  rule — ^the  shaggy  dogskin  caps, 
with  coats  half  seal  and  half  sealion — for  a  complete  outfit,  cap-d-picy 
such  as  our  own  people  buy  in  any  furnishing  house:  the  same  boots, 
socks^  underclothing,  and  clothing,  with  ulsters  and  ulsterettes.  But 
the  violence  of  the  wind  prevents  their  selecting  the  hats  of  our  haut 
tan  and  sporting  fraternity.  As  for  the  women,  they,  too,  have  kept 
pace  and  even  advanced  to  the  level  of  the  men,  for  in  these  lower  races 
there  is  much  more  vanity  displayed  by  the  masculine  element  than 
the  feminine,  according  to  my  observation.  In  other  words,  I  have 
noticed  a  greater  desire  among  the  young  men  than  among  the  young 
women,  of  savage  and  semicivilized  people,  to  be  gayly  dressed  and  to 
look  fine. 

But  the  visits  of  the  wives  of  our  Treasury  officials  and  the  company's 
agents  to  these  islands  during  the  last'  twenty  years,  bringing  with 
them  a  full  outfit,  as  ladies  always  do,  of  everything  under  the  sun  that 
women  want  to  wear,  has  given  the  native  female  mind  an  undue  expan- 
sion up  there,  and  stimulated  it  to  unwonted  activity.  They  watch  the 
cut  of  the  garments  and  borrow  the  patterns:  and  some  of  them  are 
very  expert  dressmakers  to-day.  When  the  Eussians  controlled  affairs 
the  women  were  the  hewers  of  the  driftwood  and  the  drawers  of  the 
water.  At  St.  Paul  there  was  no  well  of  drinking  fluid  about  the  village, 
nor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village;  there  was  no  drinking  water 
unless  it  was  caught  in  cisterns,  and  the  cistern  water,  owing  to  the 
particles  of  seal-fat  soot  which  fall  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  is  ren- 
dered undrinkable :  so  that  the  supply  for  the  town,  until  quite  recently, 
used  to  be  carriea  by  the  women  from  two  little  lakes  at  the  head  of 
the  Lagoon,  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  village,  and 
right  under  Telegraph  Hill.  This  is  quite  a  journey :  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  drink  so  much  tea^  and  that  water  has  to  go  with 
it^  some  idea  of  the  labor  of  the  old  and  young  females  can  be  derived 
from  an  inspection  of  the  map.  Latterly,  within  the  last  fourteen  years, 
the  company  opened  a  spring,  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  ^^  gorode," 
which  they  have  plumbed  and  regulated,  so  that  it  supplies  them  witH 
water  now,  and  renders  the  labor  next  to  nothing,  compared  with  the 
former  difficulty.    But  to-day,  when  water  is  wanted  in  the  Aleutian 
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I1611M8  at  St.  Panl,  tiie  mau  often  has  to  get  it.    He  tnidges  oat  yri& 
a  little  woeden  firkiH  or  tab  on  his  back,  asd  iMrinirB  it  to  the  bouse. 

The  fact  tikAt  amcmg  all  the  savage  races  foami  on  the  innthwest 
coast  by  Christian  pioneers  and  teachers,  the  Alentiaas  ave  the  oolj 
inractical  cenverts  to  Ghristianity,  goes  fx^  in  my  epinion^  t»  «0t  tbem 
iqwrt  as  very  differently  constituted  in  mind  and  xUspoation  ttom  oar 
Indians  and  onr  Eskimos  of  Alaska.  To  the  latter,  however,  tiiey  seem 
to  be  intimately  allied,  thoogh  they  do  not  mraglein  the  slightest  d^ree. 
They  adopted  tlie  Ghristatn  faith  with  very  litUe  eppontioin,  readily 
exchanging  their  barbaroas  customs  and  wild  superstrtioits  for  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  GatiMic  Ghnreh  and  its  more  refined  mjrths  and 
legends. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  discovery  th^  wei«  living  as  savi^;es  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  bold  and  hardy,  tluronghoat  the  Aleutian 
chflun:  bat,  now  they  respond  on  these  islands  to  all  outward  stgns  of 
Cfaristianily  as  sincerely  as  onr  own  chorohgoing  x>eople. 

Up  to  the  time  of  tiie  transHnr  of  the  territory  and  leasing  of  the 
islands  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  August,  1876i,  these 
native  inhabitants  all  lived  in  hats  or  sod-waQed  and  dirt-noo£9d 
booses,  called  ^^  barrabkies,"  partly  under  ground.  Most  of  tdiese  bats 
were  damp,  dark,  and  exceedingly  filthy.  It  seemed  to  be  tiie  policy 
c€  the  short-sighted  Russian  management  to  ke^  tbem  so,  and  to  treat 
the  natives  not  near  so  well  as  th^  treated  the  few  hogs  and  dogs 
which  they  brought  up  there  for  f6od  and  for  compMiy.  The  ase^f  and 
iM  for  fu^  caus^  the  deposit  upon  everything  within  doors,  «€  a  thick 
coat  of  greasy,  black  soot,  strongly  impregnated  wit|i  a  damp,  noldy, 
and  indesctibably  oftensive  odor.  They  found  along  the  north  shore  of 
St.  Paul  and  at  Northeast  Point  occasional  scattered  pieces  of  dr^ 
wood,  which  th^  used,  carefully  soaked  anew  in  water  if  it  had  dried 
out,  split  into  little  fragments,  and,  trussing  the  blabber  with  it  when 
making  their  fires,  the  combination  gave  rise  to  a  roaring,  sjdnttering 
blaze.  If  this  driftwood  failed  theii  at  any  tin^  when  winter  came 
round,  tbey  were  obliged  to  huddle  together  beneath  skins  in  their  cold 
huts,  aiid  live  or  die,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  the  situation  to-day 
has  changed  marvelously. 

When  Congress  granted  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San 
Francisco  the  exclusive  right  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  ft»>  seids 
every  year  for  a  period  of  ^enty  years  on  these  iriands,  it  did  so  with 
several  reservations  and  conditions,  which  were  confided  in  their  detail  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  officer  and  the  president  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  agreed  upon  a  code  of  regulations  which 
shoald  govern  their  joint  action  in  regard  to  the  natives.  It  was  a 
simple  agreement  that  these  people  ^ould  have  a  certasn  amoont  of 
dried  ssdmon  furnished  tbem  for  food  every  year:  a  certain  amount  of 
fiiel :  a  sdioolhouse,  Mid  the  right  to  go  to  and  come  firom  the  islands  as 
they  chose;  and  also  the  ri^ht  to  work  or  not,  understanding  that  in 
ease  tbey  did  not  work,  their  x)ilaees  would  and  could  be  supplied  by 
other  people  who  would  work. 

The  company,  however,  went  far  beyond  this  exaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  added  an  inexpressible  boon  of  ccmifort,  in  the  formation  of 
those  dw^ings  nowoccupied  by  the  natives,  which  was  neitberexptessed 
nor  thought  of  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  lease.  An  enlight- 
ened business  policy  suggested  to  the  company  that  it  would  be  moch 
better  for  the  natives,  and  much  better  for  the  company  too,  if  these 
people  were  taken  out  of  their  filthy,  unwholesome  hovels,  put  into 
habitable  dwellings,  and  taught  to  live  cleanly,  for  the  simple  reason 
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tihat  by  so  ddng,  the  natives,  liviug  in  this  improved  condition,  woidd 
be  able  physically  and  mentally,  every  season  when  the  sealing  work 
began,  to  come  oat  from  their  long  inanition  and  go  to  work  at  once 
with  vigor  and  energetic  perasteney.  The  seqnel  proved  the  wisdom 
oi  the  company.^ 

Many  experiments,  howev^,  were  made  and  a  dozen  houses  built  ere 
the  result  was  as  ffood  as  the  style  of  primitive  housing,  when  it  had 
been  welldooieaDak^t  in  best  possible  repair.  In  such  a  damp  climate, 
naturally,  a  strong  moldy  smeU  pervades  all  inclosed  rooms  which  are 
not  thoroughly  heated  and  daily  dried  by  fires;  and  in  the  spring  and 
fall  frost  works  through  and  drips  and  trickles  like  rain  adown  the  walls. 
The  present  frame  houses  occupied  by  the  natives  owe  their  dryness, 
warmth,  and  protection  from  the  piercing  ^^  boorgas,"  to  the  liberal  use 
of  stout  tarred  paper  in  liie  lining.  The  overpowering  mustiness  of  the 
haHways,  outhouses,  and,  in  fac^  every  roofed-in  spot  where  a  stove  is 
not  regularly  used,  even  in  the  best-built  residences,  is  one  of  the  first 
disagreeable  sensations  which  the  new  arrivals  always  experience  when 
they  take  up  their  quarters  here.  Perhaps  if  it  were  not  for  the  nasal 
Uttsery  that  floats  in  from  the  killing  grounds  to  the  novice,  this  musty, 
moldy  state  of  things  up  here  would  be  far  more  acute  as  an  aunoyance 
than  it  is  now.  The  greater  grief  seems  to  soon  fully  absorb  the  lesser 
one;  at  least  in  my  own  case  I  can  aflirm  that  result. 

We  see  here  now  at  St.  Paul  and  on  St.  George,  in  the  place  of  the 
squalid,  filthy  habitations  of  the  immediate  past,  two  villages,  neat, 
warm,  and  contented.  Each  family  lives  in  a  snug  frame  dwelling. 
Every  hoose  is  lined  with  tarred  pa|>er,  painted,  furnished  with  a  stove, 
with  outb^mses,  etc.,  complete;  streets  are  laid  out,  and  the  foundations 
of  these  habitations  regidarly  platted  thereon.  There  is  a  large  church 
at  St.  Paul  and  a  less  pretentious  but  very  creditable  structure  of  tbe 
same  character  on  St.  George.  A  pharmacy  on  St.  Paul,  with  a  full 
and  complete  stock  of  drugs,  and  skilled  physicians  on  both  islands  to 
take  care  of  the  people  free  of  cost.  There  is  a  sdioolhouse  on  each 
islaod,  in  which  teachers  have  been  paid  by  the  company  eight  months 
<tf  every  year  to  instruct  the  youth,  while  the  Enssian  Church  is  sus- 
tained  entirely  by  the  pious  contributions  of  the  natives  themselves  on 
these  two  islands,  and  sustained  well  by  each.  There  are  63  fSftnuly 
houses  on  St.  Paul  in  the  village,  wit^  20  or  24  such  houses  to  as  many 
fkmilies  on  St.  George,  and  18  other  structures.  The  large  warehouses 
sod  salt  sheds,  built  by  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company's  skillful 
mechanics,  as  have  been  the  dwellings  just  referred  to,  are  also  neatly 
painted,  and,  taken  in  combination  with  the  other  features,  constitute  a 
picture  fuUy  equal  to  the  average  presentation  of  any  one  of  our  small 
eastern  towns.    There  is  no  misery,  no  downcast,  dejected,  suffering 

> Before  this  aotioii  ou  their  part  it  waa  physically  impossible  for  the  inhabitauts 
of  St.  PhuI  or  St.  George  islands  to  take  the  lawful  quota  of  100,000  seal  skins  annu- 
ally in  less  than  three  or  fbur  working  months.  They  can  take  them  in  less^han 
thirty  working  days  now  with  the  same  number  of  men .  What  is  the  gain  f  Simply 
tltia,  and  it  is  everything:  The  fur- seal  skin,  from  the  14th  of  June,  when  it  iirst 
aixiTM,  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  20th  of  July,  is  in  prime  condition.  From  that  latter 
date  until  the  middle  of  October  it  deteriorates,  to  slowly  appreciate  again  in  value 
a!^  it  sheds  and  renews  its  coat;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  practically  damaeed  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Hence  the  catch  taken  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
every  year  was  a  prime  one,  first  to  last;  there  were  no  low-grade  or  '' stagey ''skins 
in  iL  Under  the  old  regimen  three-fourths  of  the  skins  were  taken  in  August,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  even  in  October^  and  many  such  were  not  worth  their  transportation 
to  London.  Comment  on  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  the  contrast  made  between  a 
prescient  business  policy  and  one  that  was  as  shiftless  and  improvident  as  language 
imn  wall  4evise. 
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hnmaDity  here  to-day.  These  Aleuts,  who  have  enjoyed  as  the  price  of 
their  good  behavior  the  sole  right  to  take  and  skin  seals  for  the  com- 
pany, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  people,  are  known  to  and  by  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors  elsewhere  in  Alaska  as  the  ^'  bogatskie  Aloutov," 
or  the  '^  rich  Aleuts."  The  example  of  many  of  the  agents  of  the  Alaska 
Gommercial  Company  on  both  islands,  from  the  beginning  of  its  lease, 
and  the  course  of  some  of  the  Treasury  agents  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  silent  but  powerful  promoters  of  the  welfare  of  these 
people.  They  have  maintained  perfect  order.  They  have  directed  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  and  stimulated  industry  such  as  those  natives  had 
never  before  dreamed  of,  and  have  enforced  sobriety. 

The  agents  of  the  Government  and  the  company  fbund  so  much  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  getting  the  youth  of  the  villages  to  attend  their  schoolB, 
taught  by  our  own  people,  especially  brought  up  there  and  hired  by 
the  company,  that  they  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  one  or  two  of  the 
brightest  boys  down  every  year  and  putting  them  into  our  schools,  so 
that  they  might  grow  up  here  and  be  educated  in  order  to  return  and 
serve  as  teachers  there.  This  policy  is  warranted  by  the  success  attend- 
ing the  experiment  ma<le  at  the  time  when  I  was  up  there  first,  whereby 
a  son  of  the  chief  was  carried  down  and  over  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  for  his 
education,  remained  there  four  years,  and  then  returned  and  took  charge 
of  the  school  on  St.  Paul,  which  he  served  (until  his  death)  with  the 
happiests  results  in  increased  attendance  and  attention  from  the  chil- 
dren. But,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  Eussian  Church  service  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Russian  language  we  will  find  on  the  islands  more  Russian- 
speaking  people  than  our  own.  The  nonattendance  at  school  was  not 
and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  children 
and  parents.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  natives  told 
me,  explanatory  of  their  feeling  and  consequent  action,  that  he  did  not 
nor  did  his  neighbors  have  any  objection  to  the  attendance  of  their 
children  on  our  English  school;  but  if  their  boys  and  young  men  neg- 
lected their  Russian  lessons,  he  knew  not  who  were  going  to  take  their 
places  when  they  died  in  his  church,  at  the  christenings,  and  at  their 
burial.  To  anyone  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  the  Greek-Cathohc 
faith,  the  objection  of  old  Philip  Yolkov  seems  reasonable.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  Russian  Church  service  may 
be  voiced  in  English;  not  that  I  want  to  substitute  any  other  religion 
for  it — far  from  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  one  we  could  have  for 
these  people;  but  until  this  substitution  of  our  language  for  the  Rus- 
sian is  made,  no  very  satisfactory  work,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  an  English  education  on  the  seal  islands. 

As  they  are  living  to-day  up  there,  there  is  no  restraint,  such  as  the 
presence  of  policemen,  courts  of  justice,  fines,  etc.,  which  we  employ  for 
the  suppression  of  disorder  and  maintenance  of  the  law  in  our  own  land. 
They  understand  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  law  abiding,  and 
to  punish  crime,  that  such  officers  will  be  among  them;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, is  due  the  fact  that  from  the  time  that  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company's  lease  was  made,  in  1870,  there  has  not  been  one  single  occa- 
sion where  the  simplest  functions  of  a  justice  of  the  pea<;e  would  or 
need  have  been  called  in  to  settle  any  difficulty.  This  speaks  eloquently 
for  their  docile  nature  and  their  amiable  disposition.  Surprise  has 
often  been  genuine  among  those  who  inquire  over  the  fa-ct  that  ther^ 
is  no  law  officer  here  at  either  village,  and  wonder  is  expressed  whj 
such  provision  is  not  made  by  the  Government.  But,  when  the  follow^ 
ing  facts  relative  to  this  subject  are  understood,  it  is  at.  once  clear  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  his  constabulary  would  be  entirely  useless,  if 
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established  on  the  seal  islands.  As  these  natives  live  here,  they  live 
as  a  single  family  in  each  settlement,  having  one  common  pnrpose  in 
life,  and  only  one.  What  one  native  does,  eats,  wears,  or  says  is  known 
at  once  to  all  the  others,  just  as  whatsoever  any  member  of  our  household 
may  do,  will  soon  be  known  to  all  of  us  who  belong  to  its  organization. 
Hence,  if  they  steal  or  quarrel  among  themselves,  they  keep  the  matter 
wholly  to  themselves,  and  settle  it  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Were 
there  rival  villages  on  the  islands  and  diverse  people  and  employment, 
then  the  case  would  be  reversed,  and  need  of  legal  machinery  apparent. 

As  it  is,  the  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  clothed^ with  all  the 
power  necessary  to  fully  maintain  order  up  here.  He  is  recognized  and 
respected  as  the  trusted  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  is  the  supreme  temporal  ruler  of  their  little  commonwealth: 
and,  as  such,  he  is  never  disobeyed. 

Seal  meat  is  their  staple  food,  and  in  the  village  of  St.  Paul  they 
consume  on  an  average  fully  500  pounds  a  day  the  year  round.^  They 
have  been,  by  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  allowed 
every  fall  to  kill  5,000  or  6,000  seal  pups,  or  an  average  of  22  to  30 
young  kotickie  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  settlements. 
The  pups  will  dress  10  pounds  each.  But  that  is  now  prohibited.  This 
shows  an  average  consumption  of  nearly  600  pounds  of  seal  meat  by 
each  person,  large  and  small,  during  the  year.  To  this  diet  the  natives 
add  a  great  deal  of  butter  and  many  sweet  crackers.  They  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  butter — no  epicure  at  home  or  butter  taster  in  Goshen 
knows  or  appreciates  that  article  better  than  these  people  do.  If  they 
could  get  all  that  they  desire  they  would  consume  1,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  500  pounds  of  sweet  crackers  every  week,  and  indefinite  quan- 
tities of  sugar — the  sweetest  of  all  sweet  teeth  are  found  in  the  jaw  of 
the  average  Aleut.  But  it  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  allow  them  full  swing 
in  this  matter,  for  they  would  turn  their  barrels  into  fermenting  tanks, 
if  they  had  full  access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  saccharine  food.  If 
unable  to  get  sweet  crackers,  they  will  eat  about  300  pounds  of  hard 
or  pilot  bread  every  week,  and  in  addition  to  this  nearly  700  pounds  of 
flour  at  the  same  time.  Of  tobacco  they  are  allowed  50  pounds  a  week ; 
candles,  75  pounds ;  rice,  50  pounds.  They  burn,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
kerosene  oil  here  to  the  exclusion  of  the  seal  fat,  which  literally  overmns 
the  island.  They  ignite  and  consume  over  600  gallons  of  kerosene  oil 
a  year  in  the  village  of  St.  Paul  alone.  They  do  not  fancy  vinegar  very 
much;  perhaps  50  gallons  a  year  is  used  up  here.  Mustard  and  pep- 
per are  sparingly  used,  1  to  1^  pounds  a  week  for  the  whole  village. 
Beans  they  peremptorily  reject;  for  some  reason  or  other  they  can  not 
be  induced  to  use  them. 

Those  who  go  about  the  vessels  contract  a  taste  for  split-i)ea  soup, 
and  a  few  of  these  peas  are  sold  in  the  village  store.  Salt  meat,  beef,  or 
pork  they  will  take  reluctantly,  if  it  is  given  to  and  pressed  upon  them: 
but,  they  will  never  buy  it.  I  remember  in  this  connection  seeing  2  bar- 
rels of  prime  salt  pork  and  a  barrel  of  prime  mesa  salt  beef  opened  in 
the  company's  store  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  1872,  and,  though  the 
people  of  the  village  were  invited  to  help  themselves,  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  barrels  were  not  emptied  when  I  left  the  island  in 

1873.  They  use  a  very  little  coffee  during  the  year,  i\pt  more  than  100 
pounds;  but  of  tea,  a  great  deal,  about  100  chests  every  year;  I  can  say 
truly,  that  they  do  not  drink  less  than  a  gallon  of  tea  apiece  per  diem. 

The  amount  of  this  beverage  which  they  sip,  from  the  time  they  rise  in 

"    ■  ■  ■ ,   ■      , »  .  I  .1-. 

*  This  estimate  was  based  on  a  popalation  of  235  men,  women,  and  children,  m 

1874,  at  St  Paul.    To-day,  there  are  only  213  souls  in  this  vlUage,  July  31, 1890. 
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the  morning  tintU  they  go  to  bed  late  aJb  night,  is  astoonduig.  Thdr 
^^  samovars,"  and  latterly  the  regular  tea  kettles  of  onr  American  make, 
are  bubbling  and  boiling  from  the  moment  the  housewife  stirs  heradf 
at  daybreak  until  the  fire  goes  out  when  they  sle^.  It  should  be  stated 
in  this  eouneotioQ  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  regular  allowance  of 
coal  every  year  by  the  company  gratis:  each  family  being  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount,  which,  alone,  if  economically  used,  keei>s  them  warm  all 
winter  in  their  new  houses;  but,  for  those  who  are  extravagant  and  are 
itching  to  spend  their  extra  wages,  an  extra  supply  is  always  kept  in 
the  stordiouses  of  the  company  f<Hr  sale.  Their  appreciation  of  and 
desire  to  possess  all  the  canned  fruit  that  is  landed  itom  the  steamer  is 
marked  to  a  great  degree.  If  they  had  the  opportunity  I  doubt  whether 
a  single  famUy  on  tl^t  island  to^lay  would  heMtate  to  bankrupt  itself 
in  purchasing  this  commodity.  Potatoes  they  sometimes  demand,  as 
well  as  onions :  and,  perhaps  if  these  vegetables  could  be  brought  here 
and  kept  to  an  advantage,  the  people  would  soon  become  very  fond  (rf 
tiiem.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  after  the  supply  of  sugar  had  been 
cut  off  from  their  purchase  at  the  store,  on  account  of  their  abuse  of  it 
in  making  quass  and  getting  frequently  drunk,  they  developed  a  great 
Ibndness  for  canned  milk,  oi^ered  it  at  all  times,  and  never  got  enough 
ik  it.  Soon  the  reason  appeared;  there  was  and  is  a  good  body  in  2 
cans  <^  Borden's  <K>ndensed  milk  for  the  making  of  several  gallons  of 
beer! 

Most  of  these  articles  of  food  just  mentioned  are  purchased  by  the 
natives  in  the  company's  store  ^  at  either  island.  This  food  and  the 
wearing  apparel,  crockery,  etc.,  which  the  company  bring  up  here  for 
the  use  of  the  people,  was  sold  to  them  at  the  exact  cost  price  of  the  same 
plus  the  expenses  of  transportation,  and  many  times  within  my  knowl- 
edge they  have  bought  goods  here  at  these  stores  at  less  rates  than  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to  in  San  Francisco.  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany was  not,  undor  any  circumstances,  to  make  a  aingle  cent  of  profit 
out  of  the  sale  of  these  goods  to  the  natives ;  they  aimed  only  to  clear  the 
cost,  and  no  more.  Instructions  to  this  effect  were  given  to  its  agents, 
while  those  of  the  Government  were  called  upon  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact. 

Another  important  factor  to  the  physical  w^l  being  of  these  people, 
is  the  presence  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  of  an  abundant  number  of  big 
sea  lions  (Uumetopias  stelleri).  This  animal  supplies  them  with  its  hide, 
mustaches,  flesh,  fat,  sinews,  and  intestines,  which  they  make  up  into 
as  many  necessary  garments,  dishes,  etc.  They  have  abundant  reason 
to  treasure  its  skin  highly,  for  it  is  the  covering  to  their  neat  bidarkies 
and  bidarrabs,  the  former  being  the  small  kyak  of  Bering  Sea,  while 
the  latter  is  a  boat  of  all  work,  exploration,  and  trai]^>Qrtation.  These 
skins  are  unhaired  by  sweating  in  a  pile:  then  they  are  deftly  sewed 
and  carefully  atretched  while  green,  over  a  light  keel  and  frame  of  wood, 
making  a  perfectly  water-tight  boat  that  will  stand,  unii^jured,  the 
softening  influence  of  water  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  if  properly  air 
dried  and  oiled.  After  being  used  during  the  day  these  skin  boats 
are  always  drawn  out  on  the  beach,  turned  bottomside  up,  and  air 


'The  atoro  at  St.  Pftul.  as  well  as  that  at  St.  George,  has  its  regular  annual  "  open- 
ing "  after  the  arriv&l  of  the  steamer  in  the  sprinff,  to  which  the  natives  seem  to  pay 
absorbed  attention.  They  crowd  the  buildings  day  and  night,  eagerly  looking  for 
all  the  novelties  iu  food,  and  apparel.  These  slouchy  men  and  shawl-hooded  women 
who  pack  the  area  before  the  counters  here,  seem  to  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  the 
process  of  shopping  as  the  most  enthusiastic  votaries  of  tbat  business  do  in  our  own 
streets.  It  certainly  seems  to  give  them  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  tbeir  lives  on 
the  Pribilov  Islands. 
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dried  daring  tbe  night.    In  this  way  they  stre  made  ready  &>r  employ- 
raent  again  en  the  morrow. 

A  peculiar  value  is  attached  to  the  intestines  of  the  sea  lion,  which, 
after  cleansing^  are  distended  with  air  and  allowed  to  dry  in  that  shape. 
Then  they  are  cut  into  ribbons  and  sewed  strongly  together  into  that 
most  characteristic  water-proof  garment  of  the  Aleutian  world,  known  afi 
the  ^^  ksumlaika,''  ^  which,  while  being  fully  as  water  proof  as  india  rubber, 
has  fhr  greater  strength,  and  is  never  i^QBected  by  grease  and  oil.  It  is 
also  translucent  in  its  fitting  over  dark  clothes.  The  sea  lions'  throats 
are  served  in  a  similar  manner:  and,  when  cured,  are  made  into  boot 
tops,  which  are  in  turn  soled  by  the  tough  skin  that  composes  the 
palms  of  this  animal's  fore  flippers.  Around  the  natives'  houses  on 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Geoing^  constantly  a|^[>ear  curious  objects  which,  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye,  resemble  overgrown  gourds  or  enormous  calabashes 
with  attenuated  necks.  An  examination  proves  them  to  be  the  dried, 
dist^ided  stomach  walls  of  t^  sea  lion  filled  with  its  oil  (and  some- 
times with  dried  meat),  which,  unlike  the  offensive  blubber  of  the  fur 
seal,  boils  out  clear  and  inodorous  ttem  its  fat. 

The  flesh  of  an  old  sea  lion,  while  not  very  palatable,  is  tasteless  and 
dry;  but  the  meat  of  a  yearling  is  very  much  like  veal,  and  when 
properly  cooked  I  think  it  is  just  as  good|  but  the  superiority  of  the 
sea-lion  meat  over  that  of  the  fhr  seal  is  decidedly  marked.  It  requires 
some  skill  in  the  cuisine  ere  sausage  and  steaks  of  the  Callarhinus  are 
accepted  on  the  table:  while  it  does  not,  however,  require  much  art, 
experience,  or  patience  for  the  cock  to  serve  up  the  juicy  ribs  of  a  young 
sea  lion  so  that  the  most  fastidious  palate  will  fiiil  to  relish  it. 

The  carcass  of  the  sea  lion,  after  it  is  stripped  of  its  hide  and  disem- 
boweled, is  hung  up  in  cool  weather  by  its  hind  flippers  over  a  rude 
wooden  frame,  or  '^  labaas,"  as  the  natives  call  it;  where,  together  with 
many  more  bodies  of  fur  seals  treated  in  the  same  manner,  it  serves 
from  ^November  until  the  following  season  of  May,  as  the  meat  house  of 
tiie  Aleut  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  Exposed  in  this  manner  to  the 
open  weather,  the  natives  keep  their  seal  meat  almost  any  length  of  time 
in  winter  for  use;  and,  like  our  old  duck  and  bird  hunters,  they  say  they 
prefer  to  have  the  meat  tainted  rather  than  fredi,  declaring  that  it  is 
most  tender  and  toothsome  when  decidedly  '^  loud." 

In  1S72,  when  slowly  sketching  by  measurements  the  outlines  of  a 
fine  adult  buU  sea  lion  which  the  ball  &om  Booterin's  rifle  had  just 
destroyed,  an  old  <*  starooka"  came  up  abruptly.  Not  seeming  to  see 
me,  she  deliberately  threw  down  a  large,  greasy,  skin  meat  bag:  she 
whipped  out  a  knife  and  went  to  work  on  my  specimen.  Curiosity 
prompted  me  to  keep  still,  in  spite  of  the  first  sensation  of  annoyance, 
«o  that  I  might  wat^  her  choice  and  use  of  the  animal's  carcass. 

She  first  removed  the  skin,,  being  actively  aided  in  this  operation  by 
an  uncouth  boy;  she  then  cut  off  the  palms  to  both  fore  flippers.  The 
boy  at  the  same  time  pulled  out  the  mustache  bristles.  She  then  cut 
out  its  gullet,  firom  the  glottis  to  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  care- 

iThe  Alentian  nftme  for  this  sannent  is  nnpronouBCMible  in  our  langnage  and 
equally  so  in  the  more  flexible  Knaaian;  henoe  the  Alaskan  '' kamlaika/' denved 
m>m  the  Siberian  **  kamlaia/'  That  is  made  of  tanned  reindeer  skin,  nubaired,  and 
OBoked  by  larch  bark  nntfl  it  is  colored  a  wffrcfa  yeUow,  and  is  worn  over  the  rein- 
deer-akin miderthirt,  which  has  the  hair  netzt  to  the  owner's  skin  and  the  obverae 
tide  stained  red  by  a  decoction  of  alder  bark.  The  kamlaia  is  closed  behind  and 
before,  and  a  hood,  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  drawn  over  the  head  when 
leaving  shelter;  so  is  the  Aleutian  kamlaika,  only  the  one  of  Kolyma  is  used  to  keep 
out  pieremg  dry  cold,  idiile  the  garment  of  the  Bering  Bea  is  a  perfect  water 
NfeUaat. 
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ftilly  divesting  it  of  all  fleshy  attachments  and  fat.  Then  she  cat  free 
the  stomach  itself  and  turned  it  inside  oat,  carelessly  scraping  the  gas- 
tric walls  clean  of  copioas  biliary  secretions,  the  inevitable  bunch  of 
Mcaris,  etc.  She  then  told  the  boy  to  take  hold  of  the  duodenam  end  of 
the  small  intestine,  and,  as  he  walked  away  with  it,  she  rapidly  cleared 
it  of  its  attachments,  so  that  it  was  thas  uncoiled  to  its  fall  length  of 
at  least  00  feet.  Then  she  severed  it:  and  then  it  was  recoiled  by  the 
^^melchiska,"  and  laid  up  with  the  other  members  just  removed,*except 
the  skin,  which  she  had  nothing  more  to  do  with.  She  then  cut  oat  the 
liver  and  ate  several  large  pieces  of  that  workhouse  of  the  blood  before 
dropping  it  into  the  meat  poach.  She  then  raked  up  several  handfols 
of  the  <Meaf  lard,"  or  hard,  white  fat  that  is  found  in  moderate  quan- 
tity around  the  viscera  of  all  these  pinnipeds,  which  she  also  damped 
into  the  flesh  bag.  She  then  drew  her  knife  through  the  large  heart, 
but  (Ud  not  touch  it  otherwise,  looking  at  it  intently,  however,  as  it  still 
quivered  in  unison  with  the  warm  flesh  of  the  whole  carcass.  She  and 
the  boy  then  poked  their  fingers  into  the  tumid  lobes  of  the  immense 
lungs,  cutting  out  portions  of  them  only,  which  were  also  put  into  the 
grimy  pouch  aforesaid.  Then  she  secured  the  gall  bladder,  and  slipped 
it  into  a  small  yeast-powder  tin,  which  was  produced  by  the  urchin. 
Then  she  finished  her  economical  dissection  by  cutting  the  sinews  out  of 
the  back  in  unbroken  bulk  from  the  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum; 
all  these  were  stuffed  into  that  skin  bag,  which  she  threw  on  her  back 
and  supported  it  by  a  band  over  her  hSeiA.  She  then  trudged  back  to 
the  barrakbie,  from  whence  she  sallied  a  short  hour  ago  like  an  old 
vulture  to  the  slaughter.  She  made  the  following  disposition  of  its 
contents:  The  palms  were  used  to  sole  a  pair  of  tarbosars,  or  native 
boots,  of  which  the  uppers  and  knee  tops  were  made  of  the  gullets: 
one  sea-lion  gullet  to  each  boot  top;  the  stomach  was  carefully  blown 
up,  and  left  to  dry  on  the  barrakbie  roof,  eventually  to  be  filled  with 
oil  rendered  from  sea-lion  or  fur-seal  blubber.  The  small  intestine 
was  carefully  injected  with  water  and  cleansed,  then  distended  with 
air,  and  pegged  out  between  two  stakes  60  feet  apart,  with  little  cross 
slats  here  and  there  between,  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  ground.  When  it 
is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  ripped  up  in  a  straight  line  with  its  length  and 
pressed  out  into  a  broad  band  of  parchment  gut,  which  she  cuts  up  and 
uses  in  making  a  water-proof  ^^kamlaikie,"  sewing  it  with  those  sinews 
taken  from  the  back.  The  liver,  leaf  lard,  and  lobes  of  the  lungs  were 
eaten  without  further  cooking,  and  the  little  gall  bag  was  for  some  use 
in  poulticing  a  scrofulous  sore.  The  mustache  bristles  were  a  venture 
of  the  boy,  who  gathers  all  that  he  can,  then  sends  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  find  a  ready  sale  to  the  Chinese,  who  pay  about  1  cent 
apiece  for  them.  When  the  natives  cut  up  a  sea-lion  carcass,  or  one  of 
a  fur  seal  on  the  killing  grounds  for  meat,  they  take  only  the  shoulders 
and  the  loins.  Later  in  the  season  they  eat  the  entire  carcass,  which 
they  hang  up  by  the  hind  flippers  on  a  <<labaas"  by  their  houses. 

The  St.  George  natives  manage  to  secure  a  good  many  cod  and  hali- 
but, but  the  St.  Paul  people  have  very  poor  luck  fishing;  so  what  they 
get  in  this  line  is  really  unimportant.  In  the  early  years — 1870-1878—- 
they  all  used  their  own  boats,  i.  e.,  bidarkas:  but  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  they  have  purchased  yawls  and  Whitehall  boats  of  our 
make,  for  fishing,  egging  trips,  etc.  They  are  not  active  fishermen  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  very  fond,  however,  of  sea  eggs,  and 
frequently  the  natives  have  brought  a  dish  of  sea  urchins'  ovaries  for 
our  table,  offering  it  as  a  great  delicacy.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  did 
more  than  to  taste  it.    The  native  women  are  the  chief  hunters  for 
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Echinoidce^  and  daring  the  whole  spring  and  summer  seasons  they  may 
be  seen  at  both  islands,  wading  in  the  pools  at  low  water,  with  their 
scanty  skirts  high  up,  eagerly  laying  possessive  hands  upon  every 
''bristling"  egg  that  shows  itself.  They  vary  this  search  by  poking 
with  a  shprt-handled  hook  into  holes  and  rocky  crevices  for  a  small  cot- 
toid  fishy  which  is  also  found  here  at  low  water,  in  this  manner.  Speci 
mens  of  this  ''kalog,"  which  I  brought  down,  declared  themselves  as 
representatives  of  a  new  departure  firom  all  other  recognized  forms  in 
which  the  sculpin  is  known  to  sport;  hence  the  name,  generic  and  spe- 
cific, Melletes  papilio. 

By  the  28th  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  a  fine  table  crab,'  large,  fat, 
and  sweet,  with  a  light,  brittle  shell,  is  taken  while  it  is  skutrying  in 
and  out  of  the  lagoon  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  It  is  the  best-flavored 
crustacean  known  to  Alaskan  waters.  The  natives  affirm  the  existence 
of  mussels  here  in  abundance  when  the  Pribilov  group  was  first  discov- 
ered, but  now,  only  a  small  supply  of  inferior  size  and  quality  is  to  be 
found. 

The  native  cooking  is  all  done  now  in  their  houses  on  small  cast-iron 
stoves  of  American  pattern  and  make.  In  olden  times  the  unavoidable 
use  of  for-seal  blubber  in  culinary  operations  caused  the  erection  out- 
side of  most  ''barrabaras,"  of  a  small  sodwalled  and  low  dirt-roofed 
kitchen,  in  which  the  strong-smelling  blubber  fires  were  kept.  Indif- 
ferent as  the  natives  became  to  smells  and  smoke  in  the  filthy  life  of 
early  days  upon  these  islands,  yet  the  acrid,  stifling,  asthmatic  efifect  of 
the  blubber  clouds  never  failed  to  punish  them  whenever  they  attempted 
to  make  use  of  such  a  flre  in  their  living  rooms.  Most  of  these  ''cookh- 
nets,"  or  ''povarniks,"  were  in  full  blast  when  I  first  landed  at  St.  Paul : 
and,  coming  frequently  into  range  of  their  smoky  effiuviuni  I  was  infi- 
nitely annoyed.  Now,  however,  the  complete  substitution  of  new  frame 
houses  for  the  '^barrabkies"  has,  I  believe,  caused  a  perfect  abatement 
of  the  nuisance:  it  did  last  summer  to  my  glad  knowledge. 

On  account  of  the  severe  climatic  conditions  it  is,  of  course,  imprac- 
ticable to  have  any  sort  of  a  vegetable  garden,  or  to  keep  stock  here  with 
any  profit  or  pleasure.  The  experimen  t  has  been  tried  faithfully.  It  is 
found  best  to  bring  beef  cattle  up  in  the  spring  on  the  steamer :  turn  them 
out  to  pasture  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  October  and  November, 
and  then,  if  the  snow  comes,  to  kill  them  and  keep  the  meat  refrigerated 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Stock  can  not  be  profitably  raised  here;  the  pro- 
portion of  severe  weather  annually  is  too  great.  From  six  to  i)erhaps 
eight  months  of  every  year  they  require  feeding  and  watering,  with  good 
shelter.  To  furnish  an  animal  with  hay  and  grain  up  there  is  a  costly 
matter,  and  the  dampness  of  the  growing  summer  season  on  both  islands 
renders  haymaking  impracticable.  The  natives  keep  a  few  chickens. 
Some  years  they  do  very  well,  then  an  epidemic  will  break  out,  and  for 
several  seasons  thereafter  poultry  raising  is  a  complete  failure  on  the 
Islands;  in  short,  chickens  are  kept  with  much  difficulty;  in  fact,  it  is 
only  possible  to  save  their  lives  when  the  natives  take  them  into  their 
own  rooms,  or  keep  them  above  their  heads  in  the  little  attics  to  their 
own  dwellings  during  severe  winters. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other  these  people  have  a  strange  passion  for 
seal-fed  pork,  and  in  1872-1874  there  were  quite  a  Urge  number  of  hogs 
on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  and  a  few  on  St.  George.  The  pigs  soon 
become  entirely  carnivorous,  living,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all 
other  diet,  on  the  carcasses  of  seals.  It  appears,  however,  that  these 
hogs  became  so  numerous  by  1879-80  that  the  agents  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  company  in  1881-1884  made  up  an  indictment  against  the 

^  Teleme$9u$  ohetragonui. 
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seal-island  hogs,  and  proceeded  to  dioot  tbem  r^ht  and  left,  mtQ  tiie 
extermination  of  the  species  -soon  followed,  ^^e  vattres  <^ered  bo 
resistance,  but  they  still  plead  tcff  permissioii  to  keep  ho^s.^  Last  but 
not  l^Btst  in  this  statement  of  native  food  resources,  is  theannsal  tmlim- 
ited  supply  of  water  fowl  from  May  antil  If  ovember— aaks,arnes,  goll^ 
many  ducks,  and  a  few  geese,  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  which  are  extonsivdy 
consumed.  After  the  ^tead  sHenoe  <^  a  long  ice-boond  winter  the  arrirsd 
of  large  flocks  of  those  sparrows  of  tiie  north,  the  ^'choochkies''  (Pfcu- 
leris  mierooero$)y  is  most  cheerM  and  interestivg.  Those  phimp  Httle 
auks  are  bright,  fearless,  vivacious  birds,  with  bodies  rocuid  and  fiit 
They  ccnne  usually  in  chattering  flocks  on  or  immediately  alter  the  1st 
of  May,  and  are  caught  by  the  people  with  hand  scoops  or  dip  nets  to 
any  number  that  may  be  required  for  the  day's  consumption.  Their 
tiny,  rotund  forms  make  pies  of  rare,  savory  virtue,  and  th^  are  idso 
baked,  i^oasted,  and  stewed  in  every  conceivable  shape  1^  tb»  Bossian 
cooks;  indeed,  they  are  equal  to -the  reed  birds  of  the  Sonth.  These 
welcome  visitors  are  succeeded  rapidly  by  thousands  and  countless  tens 
of  thousands  of  guillemots  or  ^^arries"  {JAmvia  arra).  This  bird  is  the 
great  egg  producer  of  that  region. 

These  i)eople  are  singularly  aflhotkmate  and  indulgent  toward  their 
children.  There  are  no  <<  bald-headed  tyrants "  in  onr  homes  as  arbi- 
trary and  ruthless  in  their  rule  as  are  those  snnffly  babies  and  young 
children  on  the  seal  islands.  While  it  is  rery  young,  the  Aleut  gives 
up  everything  to  the  caprice  of  his  child,  and  never  crosses  its  path  or 
thwarts  its  desire.  The  '^deetiah''  literally  take  charge  of  the  house. 
But  as  soon  as  these  callow  members  of  the  famify  become  strong 
enough  to  bear  burdens  and  to  labor,  generaHy  between  12  and  15  years 
of  age,  they  are  then  pressed  into  hard  service,  relentlessly,  by  their 
hitherto  indulgent  parents.  The  extremes  literally  meet  in  this  appli- 
cation. The  urchins  play  marbles,  spin  tops,  and  fly  kites  intermit- 
tently with  all  the  feverish  energy  displayed  by  the  youth  of  our  own 
surroundings;  they  frolic  at  baseball  and  use  <^ shinny"  sticks  with 
much  volubility  and  activity.  The  girls  are,  however,  much  more 
repressed :  and,  though  they  have  a  H^  games  and  play  quietly  with 
quaintly  dressed  dolte,  yet  they  do  not  a])pear  to  be  possessed  of  that 
usual  feminine  animation  so  conspicuously  marked  in  our  home  life. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  people  is  that  they  seldom  nndrees 
when  they  go  to  bed,  neither  the  men,  women,  nor  children;  and  also 
that  at  any  and  all  hours  of  the  night  during  the  summer  season,  whMi 
I  have  passed  in  and  out  ci  the  village  to  and  from  the  rookeries,  I 
always  found  several  of  the  natives  squatting  before  their  house  doors 
or  leaning  against  the  walls  stupidly  staring  out  into  the  misty  dark- 
ness of  the  fog  or  chatting  one  with  the  other  over  their  pipes.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  by  this  disposition  are  always  up  »id  around 
throughout  the  settlement  during  the  entire  night  and  day.  In  oldim 
times,  and  even  recently,  these  involuntary  sentinels  of  the  night  have 
(rften  startled  the  whole  village  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  tlu^  voices 
the  pleasant  and  electric  announcement  of  the  ^ship's  light  r'  or  have 
frozen  it  with  superstitious  horror  by  the  recital  at  daybreak,  of  ghostly 
visions. 

The  inherent  propensity  of  man  to  gamble  is  developed  here  to  a 
very  appreciable  degree:  but,  it  in  no  way  suggests  the  strange  gaming 
love  and  infatuation  with  which  the  Indians  and  EskiOMi  elMwhere  ^ 
Alaska  are  possessed.  The  chief  delight  of  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
two  villages  is  to  stand  on  the  street  corners  pitching  half  dollars.    So 

'  I  tbinii  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a  few,  if  they  will  pen  them  up 
and  care  for  them  properly. 
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devoted  indeed  have  I  found  the  native  mind  to  this  haphazard  q^rt 
that  freqaently  I  would  detect  groups  of  them  standing  out  in  pelting 
gales  of  wind  and  rain  ^<  shying"  their  silver  eoin  at  the  little  dirt-driven 
peg&  A  few  of  thera.  men  and  womeii;  play  cards  wtth  much  skUl  and 
intelligence. 

The  attachment  which  the  natives  have  for  their  respective  islands 
was. well  shown  to  me  in  1874.  Then  a  number  of  St.  George  people 
were  taken  over  to  St.  Paul  temporarily  to  do  the  killing  incidental  to 
a  reduction  of  the  quota  of  25,0(K>  for  tilieir  island  and  a  corresponding 
increase  at  St.  Paul.  They  became  homesick  immediately:  and,  were 
never  tired  of  informing  the  St.  Paul  natives  that  St.  George  was  a&r 
handsomer  and  more  enjoyable  island  to  live  upon;  that  walking  over 
the  long  sand  beaches  of  ^^ Pavel"  made  their  legs  grievously  weary; 
and  that  the  whole  effect. of  this  change  of  residence  was  ^'ochen 
acootchnie."  Naturally  the  ire  of  the  SL  Paul  people  rose  at  once,  and 
they  retorted  in  kind,  indicating  the  rocky  surilEice  of  St^  George  and 
its  great  inferiority  as  a  seal  island.  I  was  surprised  at  the  genuine 
feeling  on  both  sides,  because,  as  for  as  I  could  judge  from  a  residenoe 
on  each  island,  it  was  a  clear  case  of  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum 
between  them  as  to  opportunities  and  climate  necessary  for  a  pleasurable 
existence.  The  natives  themselves  are  of  one  and  common  stock, 
though  the  number  of  Creoles  on  St.  Qeorge  is  relatively  much  larger 
than  on  St.  Paul;  consequently  the  tone  of  the  St.  George  settlement 
is  rather  more  sprightly  and  vivacious. 

Tliis  question  is  often  asked,  How  do  these  people  employ  themselves 
during  the  long  nine  months  of  every  year  after  the  close  of  the  sealing 
season  and  until  it  begins  again,  when  they  have  little  or  absolutely 
nothing  to  dot  It  may  be  answered  that  they  simply  vegetate:  or,  in 
other  words,  are  entirely  idle,  mentally  and  physically,  during  most  of 
this  period.  But  to  their  credit  let  it  be  said  that  mischief  does  not 
employ  their  idle  hands.  They  are  passive  killers  of  time,  drinking  tea 
and  sleeping,  with  a  few  disagreeable  exceptions,  such  as  the  gamblers. 
There  are  a  half  dozen  of  these  characters  at  St.  Paul,  and  perhaps  as 
many  at  St.  George,  who  pass  whole  nights  at  their  sittings,  even  during 
the  sealing  season,  playing  games  of  cards  taught  by  Russians  and 
persons  who  have  been  on  the  island  since  the  transfer  of  the  territory. 
But  the  majority  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  not  being  com- 
pelled to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  any  of  the  chief  or  even  the  least 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  tea  and  hard  bread,  sleep  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  when  not  busy  in  eating  and  in  the  daily  observances 
of  the  routine  belonging  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church.  The  teachings, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  the  religious  observances  of  this  faith  alone 
preserve  these  people  from  absolute  stagnation.  In  obedience  to  its 
teachings,  they  gladly  attend  church  very  regularly.  They  also  make 
and  receive  calls  on  their  saints'  days,  and  these  days  are  very  numer- 
ous. I  think  some  160  of  the  whole  year's  calendar  must  be  given  up 
to  the  ceremonies  attendant  njKin  the  celebration  of  some  holy  birth  or 
death. 

In  early  times  the  same  disgraceful  beer-drinking  orgies  which  pre- 
vailed to  so  great  an  extent  and  still  cause  so  much  misery  and  confu- 
sion, seen  elsewhere  in  the  Territoiy,  prevailed  here:  and,  I  remember 
very  well  the  difficulty  which  I  had  in  initiating  the  first  steps  taken 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  suppress  this  abominable  nuisance. 
During  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say, 
since  the  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated,  the  several  agents  of  the 
Department  have  faithfully  executed  the  law. 

The  natives  add  to  these  entertainments  of  their  saints'  days  and  birth 
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festivals,  or  ^'  Emannimiks,"  the  masic  of  accordeons  and  violins.  TJpon 
the  former  and  its  variation,  the  concertina,  they  play  a  number  of  surs, 
and  are  very  fond  of  the  noise.  A  great  many  of  the  women,  in  parti- 
oolar,  can  render  indifferently  a  limited  selection  of  tunes,  many  of  which 
are  the  old  battle  songs  so  popular  during  the  rebellion,  woven  into 
weird  Eussian  waltzes  and  love  ditties,  which  they  have  jointly  gath- 
ered from  their  former  masters  and  our  soldiers,  who  were  quartered 
here  in  1869.  From  the  Bussians  and  the  troops,  also,  they  have  learned 
to  dance  various  figures  and  have  been  taught  to  waltz.  These  dances, 
however,  the  old  folks  do  not  enjoy  very  much.  They  will  come  in  and 
sit  around  and  look  at  the  young  performers  with  stolid  indifference; 
but,  if  they  manage  to  get  a  strong  current  of  tea  setting  in  their  direc- 
tion, nicely  sugared  and  toned  up,  they  revive  and  join  in  the  mirth. 
In  old  times  they  never  danced  here  unless  they  were  drunk ;  and  it  was 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  amiable  and  mischievous  Treasury  agents 
and  others  in  the  early  days,  to  open  up  this  beery  fun.  Happily,  that 
nuisance  is  abated.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  they  have  organ- 
ized a  very  good  string  and  brass  band  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  play 
well. 

NUMBES  OF  THE  ISLANDESS. 

The  population  ^  of  St.  Paul  Aland  in  1872  was  235  souls;  to-day,  in 
1890^  it  is  213  souls.  Of  St.  George  Island  in  1872,  it  was  127  souls;  to- 
day it  is  98.  This  declares  a  decrease,  since  then,  of  93.  Prior  to  1873 
they  had  neither  much  increased  nor  diminished  for  50  years,  but  would 
have  fallen  oft*  rapidly  (for  the  births  were  never  equal  to  the  deaths) 
had  not  recruits  been  regularly  drawn  from  the  mainland  and  other 
islands  every  season  when  the  ships  came  up.  As  they  lived  then,  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  increase  and  multiply.  But 
since  their  elevation  and  their  sanitary  advancement  became  so  marked 
it  was  reasonably  expected  that  those  people  for  all  time  to  come  would 
at  least  hold  their  own,  even  though  they  do  not  increase  to  any^  remark- 
able degree.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  they  should  not.  They  are,  of 
all  men,  especially  fitted  for  the  work  connected  with  the  seal  business. 
No  comment  is  needed.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  manual  labor, 
skilled  and  rapid,  could  be  rendered  by  any  body  of  men  equal  in  num- 
bers living  under  the  same  circumstances  all  the  year  round.  They 
appear  to  shake  off  the  periodic  lethargy  of  winter  and  its  forced  inani- 
tion, to  rush  with  the  coming  of  summer,  into  the  severe  exercise  and 
duty  of  capturing,  killing,  and  skinning  the  seals  with  vigor  and  with 
persistent  and  commendable  energy. 

To-day,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  are  descendants 
of  the  pioneers  who  were  brought  here  by  the  several  Russian  com- 
panies in  1787  and  1788;  a  colony  of  137  souls,  it  is  claimed,  princi- 
pally recruited  at  Unalaska  and  Atka.  The  principal  cause  of  death 
among  the  people  by  natural  infirmity  on  the  seal  islands  is  the  varying 
forms  of  consumption  and  bronchitis,  always  greatly  aggravated  by  that 
inherited  scrofulous  taint  or  stain  of  blood  which  was,  in  one  way  or 
another,  flowing  through  the  veins  of  their  recent  progenitors,  both 
here  and  throughout  the  Aleutian  Islands.  There  is  nothing  worth 
noticing  in  the  line  of  nervous  diseases,  unless  it  be  now  and  then  the 
record  of  a  case  of  alcoholism,  superinduced  by  excessive  quass  drink- 
ing.   This  '^makoolah''  intemperance  among  these  people,  which  was 

'  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Qofif,  extracts  of  which  I  reprint  in  Section  VIII,  will  be 
Iband  all  the  details  of  the  earnings;  etc.,  of  these  people. 
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not  suppressed  until  1876,  was  a  chief  factor  to  the  immediate  death  of 
infants;  for,  when  they  were  at  the  breast,  the  mothers  would  drink 
quass  to  intoxication,  and  the  stomachs  of  the  newly  born  Aleuts  or 
Creoles  could  not  stand  the  infliction  which  they  received,  even  second- 
hand. Had  it  not  been  for  this  wretched  spectacle  so  often  presented 
to  my  eyes  in  1872-73, 1  should  hardly  have  taken  the  active  steps  which 
I  did  to  put  the  nuisance  down,  for  it  involved  me,  at  first,  in  a  bitter 
personal  controversy  which,  although  I  knew  at  the  outset  it  was 
inevitable, -still  weighed  nothing  in  the  scales  against  the  evil  itself.^ 

A  few  febrile  disorders  are  occurring,  yet  they  yield  readily  to  good 
treatment,  but  they  have  this  peculiarity:  when  they  are  ill,  slightly  or 
seriously,  no  matter  which,  they  maintain  or  affect  a  stolid  resignation, 
and  are  patient  to  positive  apathy.  This  is  not  due  to  deficiency  of 
nervous  organization,  because  those  among  them,  who  exhibit  examples 
of  intense  liveliness  and  nervous  activity,  behave  just  as  stolidly  when 
ill,  as  their  more  lymphatic  townsmen  do.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  all  alike,  are  patient  and  resigned  when  ailing  and  under  treat- 
ment. But,  it  is  a  bad  feature,  after  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  rally  a  very  sick  man  who  himself  has  no  hope,  and  who 
seems  to  mutely  deprecate  every  effort  to  save  his  life. 

*  This  evil  of  habitual  and  grosa  intoxication  under  Russian  rule  was  not  character- 
istio  of  these  islands  alone ;  it  was  universal  throughout  Alaska.  Sir  George  Simpson, 
speaking  of  the  subject  when  in  Sitka,  April,  1842,  says:  "Some  reformation  cer- 
tainly was  wanted  in  this  respect;  for  of  all  the  drunken,  as  weU  as  of  aU  the  dirty 
places  that  I  had  visited,  New  Archangel  (Sitka)  was  the  worst.  On  the  holidays, 
in  particular,  of  which,  Sundays  included,  there  are  165  in  the  year,  men,  women, 
and  even  children  were  to  be  seen  staggering  about  in  aU  directions/'  (Simpson : 
Journey  Around  the  World,  1841-42,  p.  §8.) 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 28 


SECTION  VI. 


CONDUCT  OF   NATIVE   LABOR  AND  PAY   IN  1872-1874  AND   1890  ON  THE 

PRIBILOV  ISLANDS. 

living  as  the  seal  islanders  do,  and  doing  what  they  do,  the  seal's 
life  is  naturally  their  great  study  and  objective  point.  It  nourishes  and 
sustains  them.  Without  it  they  say  they  could  not  live,  and  they  tell 
the  truth.  Hence  their  attention  to  the  few  simple  requirements  of  the 
law,  so  wise  in  its  provisions,  is  not  forced  or  constrained,  but  is  con- 
tinuous. Self-interest  in  this  respect  appeals  to  them  keenly  and  elo- 
quently. They  know  everything  that  is  done,  and  everything  that  is 
said  by  anybody  and  by  everybody  in  their  little  community.  Every 
seal  drive  that  is  made,  and  every  skin  that  is  taken,  is  recorded  and 
accounted  for  by  them,  by  their  chiefs  and  their  church,  when  they 
make  up  their  tithing  roll  at  the  close  of  each  season's  labor.  Nothing 
can  come  to  the  islands,  by  day  or  by  night,  without  being  seen  by  them 
and  spoken  of.  I  regard  the  presence  of  these  people  on  the  islands  at 
the  transfer,  and  their  subsequent  retention  and  entailment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seal  business,  as  an  exceedingly  good  piece  of  fortune, 
alike  advantageous  to  the  Government,  to  the  company,  and  to  them- 
selves. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  sealing  industry  on  these 
islands,  the  time  of  Pribilov  and  his  rivals  in  1786,  to  1799  and  1801, 
and  attempt  to  find  any  record  of  the  condact  of  the  labor  or  compen- 
sation paid  to  laborers  here,  we  discover  nothing  that  throws  the  least 
light  upon  the  subject.  When  the  old  Bussian- American  Company 
was  put  into  supreme  control  of  all  Alaska  in  1799,  and  Baranov  had 
time  in  1803  to  visit  these  islands  and  close  them  to  everybody  save  bis 
own  agents,  we  may  safely  assume  to  know  pretty  well  what  was  done 
in  this  respect.  We  know  it  because  we  have  the  following  statement 
from  the  best  authority : 

The  Aleuts  serving  the  company  sustain  the  following  relations  between  them- 
selves and  it,  to  wit:  Each  of  them  worked  without  solicitation,  were  ordered  to  do 
whatever  was  found  and  to  which  they  were  directed,  or  at  that  which  they  under- 
stood best.  Payment  for  their  toil  was  not  established  by  the  day  or  by  the  year, 
but  in  general  for  each  thing  taken  by  them,  or  standing  or  put  to  their  credit  by 
the  company;  for  instance,  especially  the  skins  of  animals,  the  teeth  of  walrus, 
barrels  of  oil,  etc.  These  sums,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  placed  by  the  com- 
pany to  their  credit,  for  aU  general  working  and  hunting  was  established  or  fixed 
for  the  whole  year  fairly.  These  Aleuts  in  general,  receive  no  specific  wages  and 
they  are  not  all  alike  or  equal,  there  beintr  usually  three  or  four  classes. 

In  these  classes,  to  the  last  or  least,  the  sick  and  old  workmen  are  counted  in, 
although  they  are  only  burdens  and,  therefore,  they  receive  the  smaller  shares,  about 
150  rubles  (i.  e.,  $40)  a  year,  and  the  other  and  better  classes  receive  from  220  to  250 
rubles  per  year  ($55  to  $60).  Those  who  are  zealous  are  rewarded  by  the  company 
with  50  to  100  rubles  ($10  to  $25).  The  wives  of  the  Aleuts  who  worked  at  the  seal 
hunting  received  from  25  to  35  rubles  ($6  to  $9)  per  annum.  (Yeniaminov :  Zapieaka, 
etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1840.) 

This  definition  of  the  subject  by  Bishop  Veniaminov  shows  us  the  pre- 
cise relation  and  nature  of  pay  that  we  are  looking  for.  It  covers  the 
whole  of  that  extended  period  from  1801  to  1868,  sixty-seven  years. 
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The  rubles  that  all  payment  in  Alaska  daring  that  time  was  made  in 
were  paper  or  parchment  tags,  stamped  with  the  private  mark  of  the 
old  comx)any,  and  rated  at  about  20  cents  per  ruble,  in  the  Aleutian 
district,  according  to  Veniaminov:  inasmuch  as  he  states  that  in  1835, 
"4  paper  rubles  here  are  worth  one  of  silver." 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  Alaska,  July,  1867,  and  from  that  time 
until  December,  1867,  nothing  was  known  by  the  people  on  these  islands 
of  the  change:  and  they  had  no  realization  of  the  significance  of  that 
change  until  April,  1868,  when  three  rival  American  sealing  parties 
landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  promptly 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the  coming  of  the  seals,  and  taking  their 
skins.  Four  different  parties  under  the  American  flag  established  them- 
selves a  little  later,  if  at  all  behind,  on  St.  George.  These  several 
parties,  all  bent  on  sealing,  and  many  of  them  having  old  antarctic  fur 
sealers  in  control,  were  anxious  and  desirous  of  securing  all  the  native 
labor,  each  one  to  itself,  as  against  its  rivals.  The  foremen  then  began 
to  offer  to  pny  the  natives  more  and  more,  as  they  bid  over  one  another, 
per  skin,  when  delivered  during  the  sealing  season.  They  finally  found 
that  they  would  bid  so  high  for  the  native  labor  in  this  manner,  as  to 
leave  no  profit.  This  brought  them  to  an  amicable  agreement  among 
themselves,  by  which  they  wotdd  pay  no  more  nor  less  than  40  cents  per 
skin  delivered  by  tbe  natives.  Then  the  natives  worked  for  all  hands 
during  the  season  of  1868,  without  any  particular  advantage  in  serving 
one  party  better  than  the  other. 

This  season's  work  of  1868  fixed  the  price  of  labor  for  skinning  a 
young  male  fur  seal  at  40  cents  for  the  first  time  on  these  islands;  a 
tariff'  at  least  four  times  greater  than  ever  before  received  by  the  native 
sealer  here;  and  this  rate  of  40  cents  was  at  once  assumed  and  paid  by 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  the  inception  of  its  lease  in  1870, 
and  continued  in  the  i^ew  lease  of  1890,  to  the  Korth  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pres- 
ent season  of  1890. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  and  throughout  the  present  season,  the 
natives  themselves  worked  under  the  direction  of  their  own  chosen  fore- 
men, or  '*  toyone."  This  chief  calls  out  the  men  at  the  break  of  every 
working  day,  divides  them  into  detachments  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  service,  and  orders  their  doing.  All  communication  with  the  labor- 
ers on  the  sealing  ground  and  the  company  passes  through  his  hands. 
These  chiefs  have  every  day  an  understanding  with  the  agent  of  the 
company  as  to  his  wishes,  and  they  govern  themselves  thereby. 

The  company  directs  its  own  labor  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  it 
sees  fit;  selects  its  time  of  working,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  firom  year  to 
year. 

The  Treasury  ofiicials  on  the  seal  islands  are  charged  with  the  care- 
ful observance  of  every  act  of  the  company;  a  copy  of  the  lease  and  its 
covenant  is  conspicuously  posted  in  their  office;  is  translated  into  Rus- 
sian, and  is  familiar  to  all  the  natives.  The  care  and  supervision  of  the 
welfare  of  the  rookeries  and  of  the  natives  was  and  is  their  chief  charge. 

The  old  company  paid,  and  the  new  company  pays  40  cents  for  the 
labor  of  taking  each  skin.  The  natives  take  the  skins  on  the  killing 
ground.  Then  the  skins  are  brought  up  and  counted  into  the  salt 
houses,  where  the  agent  of  the  company  receives  them  from  the  hands 
of  his  own  employees.  When  the  quota  of  skins  is  taken,  at  the  close 
of  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  of  labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  total  sum 
for  the  entire  catch  is  jiaid  over  in  a  lump  to  the  chiefs :  and  these  men 
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divide  it  among  the  laborers  according  to  their  standing  as  workmen, 
which  they  themselves  have  agreed  upon  by  special  tally  sticks.  For 
instance,  at  the  annual  division  or  ^' catch"  settlement  made  by  the 
natives  on  St.  Paul  Island  among  themselves  in  1872,  when  I  was 
present,  the  proceeds  of  their  work  for  that  season  in  taking  and  skin- 
ning 75,000  seals,  at  40  cents  per  skin,  with  extra  work  connected  with 
it,  making  the  sum  of  $30,637.37,  was  divided  among  them  iu  this  way: 
There  were  74  shares  made  up,  representing  74  men,  though  in  fact  only 
56  men  worked:  but  they  wished  to  give  a  certain  proportion  to  their 
church,  a  certain  proportion  to  their  priest,  and  a  certain  proportion  to 
their  widows,  so  they  watered  their  stock,  commercially  speaking.  The 
74  shares  were  proportioned  as  follows : 

37  first-olaas  shares,  each $451. 22 

23  second-class  shares,  each 406. 06 

4  third-class  shares,  each 360.97 

10  fourth-claas  shares,  each 315.85 

And  since  1870,  up  to  1890,  they  have  never  received  less  than  this, 
except  in  one  season  (1877),  when  only  80,000  instead  of  100,000  were 
taken.  But,  last  summer  the  catch  on  St.  Paul  was  little  more  than 
16,500  skins,  so  that  the  division  was  but  slightly  over  one-fifth  of  the 
cash  equivalent  of  the  annual  settlement  hitherto,  during  the  past  nine- 
teen years. 

In  August,  1873,  while  on  St.  George  Island,  I  was  present  at  a  sim- 
ilar division  under  similar  circumstances,  which  caused  them  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  proceeds  of  their  work  in  taking  and  skinning 
25,000  seals,  at  40  cents  a  skin,  $10,000.  They  made  the  following  sub- 
division. 

y  Per  ahare. 

17  shares  each,  961  skins $384.40 

2  shares  each,  935  skins 374.00 

3  shares  each,  821  skins 328.40 

1  share  each,  820  skins 328.00 

3  shares  each,  770  skins 308.00 

3  shares  each,  400  skins 160.00 

These  29  shares  referred  to,  represent  only  25  able-bodied  sealers, 

2  of  whom  were  women.  This  method  of  division  as  above  given  is 
the  result  of  their  own  choice.    Four  shares  went  to  the  church. 

In  August,  1890, 1  was  again  present  on  St.  George  when  the  list 
was  made  up,  but  instead  of  the  division  being  based  upon  the  proceeds 
of  taking  25,000  skins,  it  was  the  mere  form  of  dividing  $50  or  $60 
apiece  among  the  sealers,  who  have  been  able  to  take  only  4,132  skins 
on  St.  George  this  year. 

There  has  always  been  much  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this 
annual  settlement  should  be  made  among  the  natives.    I  said  in  1874: 

It  is  an  impossible  thing  for  the  company  to  decide  their  relative  merits  as  work- 
men on  the  ground,  so  they  have  wisely  turned  its  entire  discussion  over  to  them. 
Whatever  they  do  they  must  agree  to ;  whatever  the  company  might  do  they  possibly 
and  probably  would  never  clearly  understand,  and  hence  dissatisfaction  and^sns- 
picion  would  inevitably  arise.  As  it  is,  the  whole  subject  is  most  satisfactorily 
settled. 

I  am  still  of  that  opinion :  but,  since  then  a  gradual  removal  of  the 
whole  control  from  the  natives  has  been  made  in  the  following  manner: 
At  the  close  of  the  season's  work,  i.  e.,  when  the  quota  has  been  secured, 
by  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  July  as  a  rule,  the  chiefs  and  their  people 
would  make  up  their  division  in  the  method  above  described.  This, 
when  submitted  to  the  company's  agent  and  the  Treasury  officer,  was 
usually  altered  by  changing  the  names  of  the  notorious  loafers  in  the 
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sealing  gang  into  those  lower  grades  of  the  division  and  patting  better 
men  up.  The  loafers  were  usually  men  of  influence  with  the  churchy 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  their  own  industrious  townsmen,  so 
they  were  able  to  have  their  names  generally  placed  at  the  top  of  this 
list.  Strictly  spneaking,  this  action  of  the  agents  of  the  company  and 
Government  in  revising  the  list,  was  entirely  in  the  right,  but  the  natives 
were  better  satisfied  with  their  old  way  of  1872-1874,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  give  in  the  citation  above. 

This  payment  of  40  cents  per  skin  taken  by  the  natives  covers 
nothing  except  the  labor  of  driving  the  seals,  skinning  them,  and  help- 
ing the  outside  employees  of  the  lessees  to  salt  them  in  the  salt  houses. 
The  extra  work  of  bundling  these  skins  for  shipment  was  paid  for  by 
the  bundle — 1  cent  per  bundle — so  that  a  smart  native  could  make  $2 
per  day  while  at  this  work.  Then,  when  the  ships  arrived  and  sailed, 
the  great  and  necessary  labor  of  lightering  their  cargoes,  off  and  on, 
from  the  roadsteads  where  vessels  anchor,  was  principally  performed  by 
these  people:  and  they  were  paid  so  much  a  day  for  their  labor,  from  50 
cents  to  $1,  according  to  the  character  of  the  service  they  rendered. 
This  operation,  however,  is  much  dreaded  by  the  ship  captains  and 
seagoing  men,  whose  habits  of  discipline  and  automatic  regularity  and 
eftect  of  wor^ng,  render  them  severe  critics  and  impatient  coadjutors 
of  the  natives :  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  hated  to  do  anything  after  they 
had  pocketed  their  reward  for  sealing;  and,  when  they  did  labor  after 
this^  they  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  very  great  condescension  on  their  part. 

Until  1882,  all  the  labor  outside  of  sealing  incident  to  the  business  on 
these  islands,  was  executed  by  the  natives  of  the  two  settlements  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George,  with  the  aid  of  a  half  dozen  white  men  on  shore, 
employees  of  the  lessees,  and  the  crews  of  their  vessels.  But  in  1882 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  pneumonia  scourged  the  village  of  St.  Paul, 
and  fully  one-half  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  dead  when  it  subsided 
in  1883.  This  made  it  necessary  for  the  lessees  to  bring  up  thirty 
or  forty  natives  from  Oonalashka  every  sealing  season  thereafter,  to  do 
this  work  of  salting  and  bundling  skins  and  unloading  and  loadingthe 
vessels.  These  outeide  laborers  came  up  on  the  lessees'  steamer  every 
May,  or  by  the  1st  of  June:  were  quartered  ashore:  and  worked  here 
until  the  close  of  the  season  in  July;  then  returned  by  the  3d  to  10th  of 
August,  to  TJnalashka,  receiving  pay  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month  and 
found.  They  never  have  been  permitted  to  drive  or  skin  seals.  That 
work  has  been  done  entirely  by  the  Pribilov  men  ever  since  1870,  up  to 
the  present  hour. 

In  1872-1874  and  up  to  1885,  these  seal  islanders  elected  their  chiefs 
after  their  own  choice.  They  finally  got  into  so  much  internal  liking 
and  disliking  over  this  selection  that  the  chiefs  so  elected  began  to  be 
disobeyed  and  slighted  by  many  of  their  men.  Thereupon,  the  iSreas- 
ury  agent  and  the  company's  representative  in  charge,  took  the  matter 
up,  selected  a  new  man,  and  pronounced  him  chief.  That  settled  the 
difficulty  and  ended  it;  he  was  promptly  obeyed. 

Some  of  the  natives  save  their  money:  but  there  are  very  few  among 
them,  x)erhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen,  who  have  the  slightest  econom- 
ical tendency.  What  they  can  not  spend  for  luxuries,  groceries,  and 
tobacco,  they  manage  to  get  away  with  at  the  gaming  table.  They 
have  their  misers  and  their  spendthrifts,  and  they  have  the  usual  small 
proportion  who  know  hov\  to  make  money  and  then  how  to  spend  it. 
A  few  among  them  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saving,  opened  a  regular 
bank  account  with  the  company.  Some  of  them  have  to-day  $2,(KK>  or 
$3,000  saved,  drawing  interest  at  4  per  cent. 


SECTION   VII. 


THE  PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  FUR-BEARING  INTERESTS 
OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  PRIBILOV  ISLANDS— THE  IMMEDIATE 
ACTION  NECESSARY,  VIEWED  IN  THE  FULL  LIGHT  OF  EXISTING 
DANGER. 

Those  statements  and  exhibitions  of  fact  contained  in  the  foregoing 
Sections,  I  to  I Y,  inclusive,  warrant  me  in  declaring  that  the  close  of 
the  present  season's  work  of  1890  brings  a  grave  question  and  its  alter- 
native promptly  forward — shall  our  Government  make  no  further  effort  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  its  sealing  preserves  on  the  Fribilov  Islands f 
or,  will  it  step  forward  again  and  try  anew  to  prevent  that  ruinf 

There  is  a  universal,  a  hearty  wish,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad, 
that  these  Alaskan  fur-seal  rookeries  be  preserved:  and  a  hox>e  that 
these  anomalous  and  valuable  interests  can  be  saved:  and  every  repu- 
table commercial,  scientific,  and  political  organization  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world  will  applaud  any  action  that  will  draw  the  Powers 
of  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  and  the  United  States  together  in  harmonious 
effort  to  that  end. 

Telling  the  truth,  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  tell  it  in  detail,  will 
have,  however,  this  compensation — ^it  will  arouse  and  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  a  very  large  element  that  has  heretofore  declared 
its  utter  indifference  as  to  whether  the  hunting  of  fur  seals  in  the  open 
waters  of  Bering  Sea  was  prohibited,  or  not:  since  it  believed  that  the 
last  official  repo]^  published  up  to  1889,  as  filed  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, were  correct  in  declaring  that  the  Pribilov  fur  seals  were  vastiy 
increased  and  increasing  still  over  their  fine  form  and  number  of  1872- 
1874.'  And  it  also  said,  "What  real  harm  are  these  poachers  doingt 
Why,  only  look  at  the  figures !  after  all  their  work,  yet  in  spite  of  it,  there 
are  more  seals  than  ever  on  those  islands.  Their  work  may  annoy  and 
injure  somewhat  the  leased  monopoly  up  there,  but  what  of  thatt  If 
the  seals  can  stand  it,  we  do  not  feel  concerned.^' 

Those  erroneous  statements  made  in  1886, 1887,  and  1888^  by  official 
reports  to  the  Treasury,  declaring  a  steady  increase  of  seals  on  the 
Pribilov  Islands,  have  given  to  the  pelagic  sealers  during  the  last  four 
years,  solid  aid  and  comfort,  that  has  been  advanced  to  them  from 
official  circles  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada:  and 
which  would  not  have  been  proffered  from  any  quarter  for  a  moment, 
had  the  fact  been  believed  that  ever  since  1882,  the  Pribilov  seals  have 
been  declining  in  number,  rapidly  dwindling  ever  since  1886. 

Those,  who  did  not,  and  do  not  believe  that  we  are  right  in  claiming 
Bering  Sea  as  a  mare  clatisum  will  at  once  heartily  unite  with  those 
who  do  believe  in  that  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  making  it  a  closed  sea  to 
all  pelagic  sealing  at  the  moment  such  action  becomes  necessary  to 
prevent  an  extermination  of  those  world -renowned  rookeries  of  Bering 
Sea.    And,  in  the  presence  of  this  threateniug  ruin,  the  most  pro- 

» See  Appendix,  pp.  205-207.  ^  See  Appendix,  pp.  203-207. 
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noanced  opponents  of  the  leasing  system,  monopolies,  etc.,  will  be 
equally  prompt  in  joining  bands  with  those  who  do  believe  in  this 
plan,  to  advance  any  order  that  promises  preservation  and  conservation. 

But,  this  plan  of  restoration  must  be  an  unselfish  one:  must  be  free 
from  any  taint  of  private  gain  or  profit^  or  it  will  fail  to  receive  this  uni- 
versal sympathy  and  indorsement.  It  will  failj  and  it  ought  to  fail j  if 
it  is  not  80  planned. 

Before  sketching  an  outline  of  the  action  which  I  deem  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  for  the  coming  season  of  1891, 
and  that  legislation  by  Congress  to  strengthen  his  hands,  the  following 
account^  of  a  similar  decline  of  the  seal  life  on  these  Pribilov  Islands 
and  its  restoration,  way  back  from  1817  to  1834,  is  pertinent  in  this 
connection: 

INDISCRIMINATE   SLAUGHTER  BY  THE  FIRST  DISCOVERERS. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribilov  Islands  np  to  1805  (or  that  is.  until 
the  time  of  the  arrival  in  America  of  General  Resanov),^  Uie  taking  of  fur  seals  on 
both  islands  proKressed  without  count  or  lists,  and  without  responsible  heads  or 
chiefs,  b'ecanse  then  (1787  to  1805,  inclusive)  there  were  a  number  of  companies, 
represented  by  as  many  ageuts  or  leaders,  and  all  of  them  vied  with  each  other  in 
taking  as  many  as  they  could  before  the  killing  was  stopped.  After  this,  in  1806  and 
1807,  there  were  no  seals  taken,  and  nearly  all  the  people  were  removed  to  Una- 
lashka. 

PARTIAL  CHECK   ORDERED. 

In  1808  the  killing  was  again  commenced,  but  the  people  in  this  year  were  allowed 
to  kill  only  on  St.  George.  On  St.  Paul,  hunters  were  not  permitted  this  year,  or  the 
next.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth  year  after  this  that  as  many  as  half  the  number 
previously  taken  were  annually  kiUed.  From  this  time  (St.  George  1808  and  St.  Paul 
1810)  up  to  1822,  taking  fur  seals  progressed  on  both  islands  without  economy  and 
with  slight  circuuisx)ection,  as  if  there  were  a  race  in  killing  for  the  most  skins. 
Cows  were  taken  in  drives  and  killed,  and  were  also  driven  from  the  rookeries  to 
places  where  they  were  slaughtered. 

It  was  only  in  1822,  that  G.  Mooray  vev  (governor)  ordered  that  young  seals  should 
be  spared  every  year  for  breeding :  and  Som  that  time  there  were  taken  from  the 
Pribilov  Islands,  instead  of  40,000  to  50,000,  which  Mooray  vev  ordered  to  be  spared 
in  four  successive  years,  no  more  than  8,000  to  10,000.  Since  this,  G.  Chestyahkov, 
chief  ruler  after  Moorayvev,  estimated  that  from  the  increase  resulting  from'the  leg- 
islation of  Moorayvev,  which  was  so  honestly  carried  out  on  the  Pnbilov  Islands, 
that  in  these  four  years  the  seals  on  St.  Paul  had  increased  to  double  their  previous 
number,  (that)  he  could  give  an  order  which  increased  the  number  to  be  annually 
slain  to  40,000;  and  this  last  order  or  course  directed  for  these  islands,  demanded  as 
many  seals  as  could  be  got :  but,  with  all  possible  exertion,  hardly  28,000  were  obtained. 


^Translated  by  the  writer  from  Yeniaminov's  Zapieskie,  etc,,  St.  Petersburg,  1842, 
Vol.  II,  p.  568.  The  italics  are  mine,  and  my  translation  is  nearly  literal,  as  might 
be  inferred  by  the  idiom  here  and  there. 

'Resanov,  in  his  official  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  dated  Oonalaska  Island, 
July  28. 1805,  says:  ''The  multitude  of  seals  in  which  St.  Paul  abounds  is  incredi- 
ble. Tne  shores  are  covered  with  them.  They  are  easily  caught,  and  as  we  were 
short  of  provisions  18  were  killed  for  us  in  half  an  hour.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
were  informed  that  they  had  decreased  in  number  90  per  cent  since  earlier  times. 
These  islands  would  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  were  it  not  for  the  Bos- 
tonians,  who  undermine  our  trade  with  China  in  furs,  of  which  they  obtain  large 
numbers  on  our  American  coast.  As  over  a  million  liad  already  been  killed.  I  gave 
orders  to  stop  the  slaughter  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  their  total  extermination, 
and  to  employ  the  men  in  collecting  walrus  tusks,  as  there  is  a  small  island  near 
St.  Paul  covered  with  walrus.''  He  adds  that  he  met  with  sufficient  evidences  of  care- 
lessness and  waste:  ''The  skins  of  the  fur  seal  were  scattered  about  over  the  beach 
and  the  bluff  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  The  storehouses  were  full,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  their  contents  was  in  a  marketable  state.''  As  many  as  "30,000 
had  been  killed  for  their  flesh  alone,"  the  skins  having  been  ''left  on  the  spot  or 
thrown  into  the  sea."  After  questioning  the  Aleutian  laborers  and  Rassian  over- 
seers, Resanov  came  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  an  end  were  put  to  this  wanton 
destruction,  a  few  years  more  would  witness  the  extirpation  of  the  fur  seal. — [H.  W.  £,  ] 
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POOR  RESULTS. 

After  this,  when  it  was  most  plainly  seen  that  the  seals  were,  on  aocount  of  this 
-wicked  killing,  steadily  crowing  less  and  less  in  number,  the  directions  were  obserred 
for  greater  caution  in  killing  the  grown  seals  and  young  females  which  came  in  with 
the  droves  of  killable  seals,  and  to  endeavor  to  separate,  if  possible,  these  from  tboM 
which  should  be  slain. 

PARTIAL  CHBCKS  AGAIN  ORDERED. 

But  all  this  hardly  served  to  do  more  than  keep  the  seals  at  one  fignre  or  number, 
and  hence  did  not  cause  an  increase.  Finally,  in  1834,  the  governor  of  the  company, 
upon  the  cleai  (or  **handsome^^)  argument  of  Baron  Wrangel,  which  was  placed 
before  him,  resolved  to  make  new  regulations  respecting  them,  to  take  effect  m  the 
same  year  (1^34),  and,  following  this,  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  only  4,000  were  killed 
instead  of  12,000. 

On  the  island  of  St.  George  the  seals  were  allowed  to  rest  in  1826  and  1827,  and 
since  that  time  greater  caution  and  care  have  been  observed,  and  headmen,  or  fore- 
men, have  kept  a  carefnl  account  of  the  killing. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  no  anxiety  or  care  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  seal 
life  began  until  1805  (i.  e.,  with  the  united  companies). 

It  is  further  evident  that  all  half  measures,  seen  or  not  seen,  were  useful  no  longer, 
as  they  only  served  to  preserve  a  small  portion  of  the  seal  life,  and  only  the  last  step 
(1834)  with  the  present  people  or  inhabitants  has  proved  of  benefit.  And  if  sucn 
regulations  of  the  company  continue  for  fifteen  years  (i.  e.,  until  1849),  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  then  the  seal  life  will  be  attracted  quite  rapidly,  under  the  careful 
direction  of  headmen,  so  that  in  quite  a  short  time  a  handsome  yield  may  be  taken 
every  year.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  if  the  company  is  moderate,  and  these 
regulations  are  carried  out,  the  seal  life  will  serve  them,  and  be  depended  upon,  as 
shown  in  this  volume.  Table  No.  2. 

IDEAS  OF  THE  OLD  NATIVES,  AS  TO  VIRILITY  OF  DRIVEN  SEALS. 

>i early  all  the  old  men  think  and  assert  that  the  seals  which  are  spared  every  year 
C^zapooskat  fcotov''),  i.  e.,  those  which  have  not  been  killed  for  several  years,  are 
truly  of  little  use  foi  breeding :  lying  about  as  if  they  were  outcasts  or  disfranchised. 
About  these  seals,  they  show  that  after  the  seals  were  spared,  they  were  always  less 
than  they  should  be :  as,  for  instance,  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  after  two  years  of 
saving  or  sparing  of  5,500  seals,  in  the  first  year  they  got,  instead  of  10,000  or  8,000 
as  they  expected,  only  4,778. 

WHY  THE  SEALS  DIMINISHED. 

But  this  diminution,  which  is  shown  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  is  due  to 
wrong  and  injustice,  because  it  would  not  have  been  otherwise  with  any  kind  of 
animals — even  cattle  would  have  been  exterminated — because  a  great  many  here 
think  and  count  that  the  seal  mother  brings  forth  her  young  in  her  third  year,  i.  e., 
the  next  two  years  after  her  own  birth.'  As  it  is  well  shown  here  the  spared  seals 
C^zapooskie")  wore  not  more  than  3  years  old,  and  therefore  it  was  not  possible  to 
discern  the  correct  and  true  numbers  as  they  really  were.  Taking  the  females  killed 
by  the  people,  together  with  all  the  seals  which  were  purposely  spared,  it  was  seen 
that  the  seal  mothers  did  not  begin  to  bear  earlier  than  the  fifth  year  of  their  Uves. 
Illustrative  of  this  is  the  followfng: 

(a)  On  the  island  of  8t.  George,  after  the  first  zapooka,  in  1828,  the  killing  of 
5-year-old  seals  was  continued  gradually  up  to  five  times  as  manv  as  at  first.  With 
those  of  5  years  old  the  killing  stopped.  Then  next  jrear  twelve  times  as  many 
6-year-olds  were  observed  on  the  islands,  as  compared  with  their  number  of  the  last 
year:  and  with,  or  in  the  seventh  year,  came  seven  times  as  manv.  This  shows  that 
females  born  in  1828  did  not  begin  to  bear  young  until  their  fifth  year,  and  become 
with  young  accordingly ;  that  the  large  ones  did  not  appear  or  come  in  six  years 
(from*^1828),  as  is  evident,  for  in  the  fifth  year  all  the  females  did  not  brin^  fortii. 

(6)  It  is  known  that  the  male  seals  can  not  become  ''seecatchies"  {(muU  hulU) 
earlier  than  their  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Following  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  female 
bears  earlier  than  the  fourth  year. 

*And  these  natives  were  right.  The  females  do  bear  their  first  young  in  the 
third  year  of  their  lives.  Veniaminov  falls  into  an  error  when  he  concludes  that 
they  do  not.  He  has  read  a  little  too  much  of  Buffon.  Better  not  have  read  him  at 
aU.— H.  W,  E. 
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(c)  If  the  male  seal  can  not  become  a  ball  (seeoatchie)  earlier  than  the  fifth  year^ 
then,  as  Buffon  remarks,  '*  animals  can  live  seven  times  the  length  of  the  period 
required  for  their  maturity/*'  Therefore  a  seecatch  can  not  live  less  than  thirty 
years  and  a  female  not  less  than  twenty -eight.' 

VENIAMINOV'S  BKLIEF  THAT  FBMALJC8  CAN  NOT  BKAR  YOUNG  UNTIL  FOUR  VBALS  OLD. 

Taking  the  opinion  of  Baffon  for  ground  in  saying  that  animals  do  not  come  to 
tlieir  full  maturity  until  one-seventh  of  their  lives  has  passed,  it  goes  also  to  prove 
that  the  female  seal  can  not  bear  young  before  her  fourth  year. 

It  is.  without  doubt,  a  fact  that  female  seals  do  not  begin  to  bear  young  before 
their  hfth  year,  i.  e.,  the  next  four  years  after  the  one  of  their  birth,  and  not  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  That,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.  To  make 
it  more  apparent  that  females  can  not  bear  young  in  their  third  year,  consider  2-year- 
old  females,  and  compare  them  with  seecatchie  (adult  bulls)  and  cows  (adult  females), 
and  it  will  be  evident  to  all  that  this  is  impossible. 

Do  the  females  bear  young  every  year ;  and  how  often  in  their  lives  do  they  bring 
forth? 

HIS  DOUBTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

To  settle  this  question  is  very  difficult,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  observa- 
tions upon  their  movements.  But  I  think  that  the  lemales  in  their  younger  years 
(or  prime)  bring  forth  every  year,  and  as  they  get  older,  every  other  year.  Thus, 
according  to  people  accustomed  to  them,  they  may  each  bring  forth  in  their  whole 
lives  from  10  to  15  young  and  even  more.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
never  (except  in  one  year,  1832)  have  an  excessive  number  of  females  been  seen 
without  young;  that  cows  not  pregnant  hardly  ever  come  to  the  Pribilov  Islands; 
that  such  females  can  not  be  seen  every  year.  As  to  how  large  a  number  of  females 
do  not  bear,  according  to  the  opinions  and  personal  observations  of  the  old  people, 
the  following  may  be  depended  upon  with  confidence :  Not  more  than  one-tiftn  of 
the  mature  or  ''effective'^  females  are  without  young.  But  to  avoid  erroneous  im- 
pressions or  conflicting  statements  between  others  and  myself,  I  would  state  that 
I  have  had  but  one  season  ("tray^')  in  which  to  personally  observe  and  consider 
the  multiplication  of  seals. 

HIS  THOUGHTS  ON   BIRTH  OF  PUPS. 

There  is  one  more  very  important  Question  in  the  consideration  of  the  breeding  or 
the  increase  of  seals,  and  that  is,  of  the  number  of  young  seals  born  in  one  year  how 
many  are  males  f  and  is  the  number  of  males  always  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
females  f 

Judging  from  the  holluschickie  accumulated  from  the  zapooska  in  1822-1824  on 
the  island  of  St.  Paul  and  in  1826-27  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  the  number  of 
young  males  was  widely  variable.  For  example,  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in  three 
years  11,0()0  seals  were  spared,  and  in  the  ibllowing  three  years  there  were  killed 
7,000,  i.  e.,  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  saved.  Opposed  to  this,  on  the  island 
of  St.  George,  from  8,500  seals  spared  in  two  years  less  than  3,000  were  taken,  hardly 
one-third. 

Why  this  irregularity  t  Why  should  more  young  males  be  bom  at  one  time  and 
at  another  lessf  Or,  why  should  there  be  years  in  which  many  cows  do  not  bear 
young t 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  people  here  I  think  that  of  the  number  of  seals  bom 
every  year,  half  are  males  and  as  many  females  (i.  e.,  the  other  half). 

To  demonstrate  the  above-mentioned  conditions  of  seal  life  table  No.  1  has  been 
formed  of  the  number  of  seals  annually  killed  on  the  Pribilov  Islands  from  1817  to  1838 
(when  this  work  was  ended). 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that — 

(1)  No  single  successive  year  presents  a  good  number  of  seals  killed  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year;  the  number  is  always  less. 

(2)  The  annual  number  of  seals  killed  was  not  in  a  constant  ratio. 


'This  remark  is  sustained  by  the  observation  of  old  men,  and  especially  by  one  of 
the  b€»t  Creoles,  Shiesneekov,  who  was  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  1817,  and  who 
knows  of  one  seecatch  (known  by  a  bald  head)  which  in  that  time  had  already  a 
large  herd  of  cows  or  females,  surrounded  and  hunted  by  a  like  number  of  females 
and  strong,  savage  old  bulls.  Therefore  it  may  be  safely  thought  that  this  bull  did 
not  get  his  growth  until  his  fifth  year,  and  at  this  time  he  could  not  have  been  less 
than  ten  years  old.  And  this  same  bull  came  every  year  to  the  island  and  the  same 
place  for  fifteen  years  in  succession  up  to  1832,  and  it  was  only  in  the  later  years 
that  his  harem  grew  smaller  and  smaller  in  number. 
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(3)  And  tHerefore  in  the  regular  hunting  season  there  is  less  need  or  occasion,  dur- 
ing the  nexi  fifteen  years,  to  demand  the  whole  seal  kind. 

(4)  Fewer  seals  were  killed  in  those  years  generally  following  a  previons  year  in 
which  there  were  larger  numbers  of  the  holluschickie — that  is,  when  the  yoass  males 
were  not  completely  destroyed — and  more  were  killed  when  the  number  of  nolla^ 
ohickie  was  less. 

(5)  The  number  of  holluschickie  is  a  true  register  or  showing  of  the  number  of 
seals;  i.  e.,  U'  the  holluschickie  increase  land  exist  like  the  young  females,  and  con- 
versely. 

(6)  HoUusLchickie  break  from  the  (common)  herd  and  gather  by  themselves  do 
earlier  than  the  third  year,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  th«  spared  seals  on  the  islancls  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  the  latter  from  1822-1824  to  1835-1837,  inclusive;  the  former 
from  182ft-27. 

(7)  The  number  of  seals  killed  on  the  island  of  St.  George  after  two  yean 
(zapooska)  was  resumed  and  gradually  increased  to  five  times  as  many. 

(8)  In  the  fifth  year  from  the  first  zapooska  (or  saving)  it  became  impossible  to 
count  or  reckon  on  the  number  remaining,  and  6-year  olds  began  to  appear  twelve 
times  as  numerous  and  7-year-olds  came  in  numbers  sevenfold  greater  than  their 
previous  small  number,  and  therefore  the  number  of  3-year-old  seals  was  qoite  con- 
stant. 

(9)  If  on  the  island  of  St.  George  in  1826-27  the  seals  had  not  had  this  rest 
(zapooska)  and  the  killing  had  been  continued  even  at  the  diminished  ratio  of  one- 
eighth,  in  1840  or  1842  there  would  not  have  been  a  single  seal  left,  as  appears  by 
the  following  table : 


Seals. 

1825 5,500 

1826 4,400 

1827 3,520 

1828 2,816 


Seals. 

1829 2,468 

1830 2,160 

1831 1,890 

1832 1,554 


Seals. 

1833 1,360 

1834 1,190 

1835 1,040 

1836 850 


1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840, 


Seals. 

700 
580 
500 
400 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ZAPOOSKA. 


(10)  Following  two  years  of  zapooska  (saving),  the  seal's  life  is  enhanced  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  company  in  the  time  of ''  zapoo- 
skov'^  (about  8,500)  is  made  good  in  the  long  run.  The  case  may  be  thus  stated:  If 
the  company  had  not  spared  the  seals  in  1826-27  they  would  have  received  from  1828 
to  1838  (twelve  years)  no  more  than  24,000;  but  by  making  this  zapooska  reenlation 
for  two  years  they  got  in  ten  years  31,576,  and  beyond  this,  can  yet  take  15,(X)0  with- 
out another  or  any  zapooska. 

(11)  And  in  this  case,  where  such  an  insignificant  number  of  seals  was  spared  on 
St.  George  (about  8,500),  and  in  such  a  short  time  (two  years),  the  result  was  at  once 
significant  every  year;  that  is,  three  times  more  appeared  than  the  number  spsured. 
The  result  therefore  must  be  large  annually  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  where  in  con- 
sequence of  the  last  orders  or  directions  of  the  governor  already  four  years  of  saving 
have  been  in  force,  in  which  time  over  30,000  seals  have  been  left  for  breeding. 

On  this  account  and  in  conformity  with  the  above  I  here  present  a  table,  a  prophesy 
of  the  seals  that  are  to  come  in  the  next  fifteen  years  from  7,060  seals  saved  on  the 
island  of  St.  Paul  in  1835. 

On  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  direction  of  the  governor,  a  zapooska  (or  saving) 
was  made  of  12,700  seals.  That  is,  before  the  year  1834  there  were  Killed  12,700  seals, 
and,  on  the  following  year,  if  this  saving  had  not  been  made,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  inhabitants,  no  more  than  12,200  seals  would  or  could  have  been  taken 
from  the  islands,  it  being  thought  that  this  number  (12,200)  was  only  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  the  whole;  but  instead  of  killing  12,200  only  4,052  were  taken,  leaving  In 
1835,  for  breeding,  8,118  fresh  young  seals,  males  and  females,  together. 

In  making  this  hypothetical  table  of  seals  that  are  to  come,  I  take  the  average 
killing — that  is,  one-eighth  part — and  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  unmber  of 
saved  seals  will  not  be  less  than  7,060. 

In  the  number  of  7,060  seals  we  can  calculate  upon  3,600  females — that  is,  a  slight 
majority  of  females.  With  the  new  females  bom  under  this  zapooska,  I  place  half 
of  those  bom  the  first  year,  and  so  on. 

Females,  in  the  twelve  or  eighteeu  years  next  after  their  birth,  must  become  less 
in  number  from  natural  causes,  and  by  the  twenty-second  year  of  their  lives  they 
must  be  quite  useless  for  breeding. 

Of  the  number  of  seals  which  may  be  bom  during  the  next  four  years  of  zapooska, 
or  longer,  we  may  take  half  for  females.  This  number  is  included  in  the  table,  and 
the  males  or  holluschickie  make  up  the  total. 

FYom  table  2  observe  that — 

(1)  Old  females,  that  is,  those  which  in  1835  wore  capable  of  bearing  yonng,  in 
1850  must  be  canceled  (minus).  They  probably  die  in  proportion  of  one-eightn  of 
the  whole  number  every  year 
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(2)  For  the  first  four  years  of  zapooska^  until  the  new  females  begin  to  bear  their 
number  will  generally  be  less. 

(3)  A  constant  nnmber  of  seals  will  continue  during  the  first  six  years  of  their 
zapooska;  in  twelve,  these  seals  will  double;  in  fourteen  years  they  will  have 
increased  threefold:  and  after  fifteen  years  of  this  zapooska,  or  saving  of  7,060  in 
the  first  year,  24,000  may  be  taken  from  them;  in  the  second,  28,000;  in  the  third, 
32,000;  in  the  fourth,  36,000;  in  the  fifth,  41,000.  Thus  in  five  years  more  than  160,000 
can  be  taken.  Then,  under  the  supervision  of  persons  who  will  see  that  one-fifth  of 
the  seals  be  steadily  spared,  32,000  may  be  taken  every  year  for  a  long  time. 

(4)  Moreover,  from  the  production  of  fifteen  years'  zapooska  there  can  be  taken 
from  60.000  to  70,000  hollnschickie,  which,  together  with  160,000  seals,  makes  230,000. 

(5)  It  this  zapooska  for  the  next  fifteen  years  is  not  made  for  the  seaFs  life,  dimi- 
nution will  certainly  ensue,  and  all  this  time,  with  all  possible  effort,  no  more  than 
50,000  seals  will  be  taken. 

Here  it  should  be  said  that  this  hypothetical  table  of  the  probable  increase  of  seals 
is  made  on  the  suppoSition  of  the  decrease  of  females,  and  an  average  is  taken  accord- 
ingly. Furthermore,  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in  1836-37,  instead  of  7,900  seals 
beme  killed  but  4,860  were  taken.  Hence  it  follows  that  these  1,500  females  thus 
saved  in  two  years,  and  which  are  omitted  from  the  table,  will  also  make  a  very 
significant  addition  to  the  incoming  seals.^ 

1  The  reader  in  following  the  calculations  of  the  bishop,  as  exhibited  by  this  table, 
must  not  forget  to  bear  in  mind  as  he  runs  it  over  that  it  is  arranged  with  a  sliding 
scale  of  increase  that  counts  steadily  down  from  1840  to  1849,  and  also  a  sliding- 
down  scale  of  decrease  by  reason  of  natural  death  rates  that  works  steadily  across 
tbeee  figures  of  increase  just  specified. 

I  made  this  translation  at  Oonalashka,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Innokenty  Shaish- 
nekov,  a  son  of  that  Shaieshnikov  which  the  bishop  quotes  on  p.  131,  ante.  I  took 
great  care  to  preserve  the  exact  English  equivalent  of  the  bisnop's  Russian  text, 
and  was  aided  very  much  by  the  Creole  priest,  who  had  that  copy  of  Veniaminov's 
Zapieska  in  his  possession,  which  I  used. 

''Deacon''  Kazean  Shaishnekov.  the  father  of  the  Oonalashka  priest,  was  the  agent 
in  charge  of  this  island  of  St.  Paul  for  the  old  Russian  company  from  1828  or  1829  up 
to  1854,  when  he  died.  He  left  a  copious  and  carefolly  written  diary,  covering  every- 
thing that  transpired  daily  on  the  seal  islands  during  all  that  period.  A  stupid  and 
unworthy  relative  actually  took  thiaprecioue  MS,  and  h€id  pasted  it  all  over  the  doorSf 
the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  of  his  house  on  the  island  in  1860-1864,  and  I  saw  a  few  of  the 
smoke-stained  sheets  still  sticking  there  in  1872.  This  is  a  species  of  vandalism  that 
beggars  adequate  description. — U.  W.  £. 
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From  this  table  behold  that — 

(a)  Every  fifteen  years  from  3,600  females  there  ean  be  received  in  sixteen  years 
24,700  seals;  in  sixteen  years  still  more,  and  in  twenty  years  41,640. 

(6)  In  the  twenty-first  year  the  incomes  be^n  to  diminish,  provided  that  if  in  the 
meantime,  or  the  following  sixteen  years,  a  certain  number  of  young  seals  are  not  left 
to  breed;  and  if  every  year  a  known  number  are  left  to  breed,  then  in  all  following 
years  the  yield  will  never  be  less  than  20,000  every  year. 

The  foregoing  chapter  of  Bishop  Veniaminov  was  written  in  1837,  and 
closes  his  knowledge  of  the  topic  with  that  year.  The  "zapooska" 
of  1834,  which  stopped  all  killing  except  a  few  food  seals  for  the  natives 
in  the  seasons  of  1835-1840,  ran  on  in  the  following  manner  for  St.  Paul 
Island,  until  the  restoration  of  the  rookeries  in  1^6-1850.  This  is  the 
only  record  extant,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  it. 

Proeezvodaytva  Pooshnik  Fromiasloo  vie  e  droogich,  aah  1835  goda  zapooska.    {List  of 
the  killing  far  furs  and  other  purpoeea  since  the  zapooska  of  1836, y 


Year. 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Baoh«lor 

Pup  skins 

skins 

(fur  seals, 

(for  seals). 

«»y). 

100 

3,952 

1,200 

2,840 

2,000 

2,020 

2.560 

1.380 

5,000 

230 

5,350 

650 

7,100 

900 

8,800 

1,260 

10,050 

1,294 

10,150 

2,632 

Year. 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Bachelor 

skins 
(fttr  seaJs). 


9,550 
12,000 
13,300 
13,600 
10,000 

5,630 
10,295 

9,880 
13,996 
33,861 


Pap  skins 

(for  seals, 

gray). 


3,428 
3,503 
8,708 
3,370 
3,350 
538 
935 
1,250 
1,700 
1.400 


1  This  list  above  qaoted,  is  a  record  kept  by  the  Bev.  Slazean  Shaishnikov,  who  lived  on  St.  Paul 
Island  thronghont  the  period  covered  by  it.  The  autographic  original  was  given  to  me  to  copy  by 
his  son.  Father  Panl  Shaishnikov,  and  Kerick  Artamanov,  who  had  it  in  their  possession  un  the  2d  of 
Jaly,  1890.    No  similar  writing  exists  for  the  same  period  on  the  island  of  St.  George. 

Now,  with  this  list  in  hand,  the  following  table  1  of  Bishop  Veniaminov 
becomes  intelligible.  Without  it,  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  recon- 
cile his  statement  that  all  killing  was  stopped  in  1835,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  with  the  figures  which  he  gives  below  for  1835,  and 
up  to  the  end  of  his  record  in  1837 ;  but,  on  turning  to  Shaishnikov's 
item  for  that  year,  we  see  that  the  bishop's  total  of  "4,052"  as  taken 
that  year  on  St.  Paul  really  was  only  "  100  skim  of  bachelor  fur  seals  ^ 
and  ^^3y952 skins  of  pups^ —  ^^ gray^^ ptipSj  or  5montholcPSj  having  by 
that  time  shed  their  black  natal  coats  and  donned  their  gray  over- 
hair  seagoing  jackets.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  killing  for  market, 
was  literally  stopped.  The  pups  were  taken  by  the  natives  for  food 
and  clothing. 

Table  1,  PAirr2. — Bishop  Veniaminov's  Zapieska,etc.,  shotoing  the  seal  catch  during  the 
period  of  gradual  diminution  of  life  on  the  islands  from  1817  down  to  1837, 


Year. 


1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


Taken  fh>m- 

- 

StPaul 
Island. 

St.  Creorge 
Island. 

Total. 

47.800 
46,932 
40,300 
89,700 
86,780 
28,150 
24,100 
19,850 
24,600 
23,250 
17,760 
18,450 

12,328 

13,924 

11,925 

10,520 

9,245 

8,319 

6,773 

5,550 

5,500 

60,188 
60,856 
52,225 
50,220 
44,995 
36,469 
29,873 
25,400 
30,100 
23,260 
19.700 
23,228 

1,960 

4,778 

Year. 


1829 

1880 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

Total 


Taken  from— 


St.  Panl 
Island. 


17,150 

15,200 

12,950 

13,160 

13,200 

12,700 

4,062 

4,040 

4,220 


464,259 


St.  George 
Island. 


8,661 
2,834 
8,084 
8,296 
8,212 
3,051 
2,628 
2,650 
2,682 


114,666 


Total. 


20,811 

18,034 

16,084 

16,446 

16,412 

15,751 

6,580 

6,500 

6.802 


578,924 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  this  table  1  is  scanned,  that  daring  all 
this  time,  from  1817  down  to  1834,  all  sorts  of  "  halfway  measures"  were 
being  tried  without  success  by  the  Eussian- American  Company  so  » 
to  try  and  save  the  seal  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  continue  a  modi- 
fied annual  killing  for  shipment.  They  finally  concluded,  in  1834,  as  a 
result  of  a  "  half  measure"  of  saving,  they  ought  to  get  at  least  20,000 
to  25,000  skins  of  1  and  2  year  olds  (taking  them  just  as  they  came,  for 
that  matter) ;  but  after  "  all  possible  exertion,"  only  12,700  skins  were 
secured,  and  the  natives  declared  the  ruin  of  these  rookeries  at  hand 
if  another  such  a  season  of  driving  and  killing  was  inaugurated.  The 
company  then  reluctantly  but  wisely  ordered  that  cessation  of  sealiDg 
which  Shaishnikov's  list  testifies  to. 

A  study  of  this  killing  throughout  the  "zapooska^'  of  1834,  on  St 
Paul  Island,  shows  that  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  1835  down  to 
the  close  of  the  season  of  1841,  no  seals  practically  were  killed  save 
those  tbat  were  needed  for  food  and  clothing  by  the  natives;  and  thai 
in  1635 J  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  industry  on  these  islands, 
was  the  vital  principle  of  not  killing  female  seaU  recognized.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  entry  for  each  and  every  year  distinctly  specifies 
so  many  "bachelor  seals,"  or  " hoUuschickov  kotovie"  ("XojaciiuJtof 
Komobuarh^).  The  sealing,  in  those  early  days,  was  carried  on  all 
through  the  summer,  until  the  seals  left  in  October  or  November,  on 
account  of  the  tedious  method,  then  in  vogue,  of  air-drying  the  skins. 
This  protracted  driving,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son by  the  end  of  July,  caused  them  to  take  up  at  first,  hundreds,  and 
thousands  later  on,  of  the  females  in  the  same  manner  that  they  have 
been  driven  up  during  the  last  two  seasons  of  1889  and  1890;  but  they 
never  spared  those  cows  then,  when  they  arrived  in  the  droves  on  the 
killing  grounds  prior  to  this  date,  above  quoted,  of  1835. 

In  1842-43  it  will  be  observed  that  the  killing  is  advanced  to  a  total  of 
9,000  and  10,000  skins  for  these  years,  respectively :  and,  until  1854,  this 
killing  was  not  greatly  increased  per  annum;  then  it  was  suddenly  put 
up  to  33,000  bachelor  seals :  and  in  1857,  the  old  natives  assured  me  last 
summer,  there  were  as  many  sealson  the  islands  then,  as  there  were  when 
I  recorded  their  area  and  position  during  1872-1874:  and,  that  from  the 
year  1854,  the  Russian  Company  never  had  any  more  concern  as  to  the 
supply  of  killable  seals  on  the  Pribilov  Islands.  They  got  annually 
thereafter  all  that  was  ordered  taken  each  season. 

While  the  supply  of  killable  seals  in  1890  was  not  near  so  low  as  that 
of  1834,  yet  it  was  really  as  bad — worse,  perhaps,  when  the  calcuJations 
of  the  old  and  new  companies  for  the  season's  catch  are  taken  into 
account,  and  with  reference  to  next  year,  far  tcorse,  because  the  addi- 
tional danger  and  source  of  injury  from  pelagic  sealing  is  added  to  the 
cause  for  present  declination  of  the  rookeries.  It  did  not  enter  into 
Russian  calculations:  the  seals  of  Bering  Sea  were  never  seriously 
disturbed  by  these  hunters  until  1886. 

The  condition  of  the  Pribilov  rookeries  to-day  is  such  as  to  make  the 
following  imperative  demands  upon  our  Government,  if  they  are  to  be 
saved,  as  they  should  be,  fix)m  speedy  ruin  : 

First.  That  no  young  male  seals  whatsoever  shall  be  killed  on  these 
islands  as  a  source  of  revenue^  either  to  the  public  Treasury  or  fo  privaie 
corporations^  for  the  next  seven  years,  i.  <?.,  during  the  seasons  ofl891'-1698, 
inclusive. 

This  step  is  imperative :  there  was  scarcely  a  drop  of  young  male 
blood  in  service  on  the  breeding  grounds  of  either  St.  Paul  or  St.  George 
throughout  the  reproductive  season  of  1890.    There  are  no  young  bulls 
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left  to  speskk  of,  on  these  hauling  grounds,  above  the  1  and  2  year  old 
grades — very  few  of  the  latter,  and  not  many  of  the  former.  It  will 
take  at  least  five  years  of  perfect  rest  for  the  scanty  stock  now  left  of 
this  character  in  which  to  mature  so  as  to  serve  on  these  breeding  grounds ; 
and  it  will  be  two  years  after  this  new  service  is  first  rendered  before 
the  appreciable  gain  can  be  well  seen:  and,  in  this  necessary  period  of 
five  years'  growth  not  more  than  one-half  of  these  young  bulls  thus 
maturing  can  be  estimated  as  certain  to  survive  the  attacks  of  their 
natural  enemies  at  sea — sharks,  killer  whales,  etc. 

Second.  That  all  pelagic  sealing  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  be  pro- 
hibited and  suppressed  throughout  the  breeding  season — 7io  matter  how,  so 
that  it  is  done^  and  done  quickly. 

This  step  is  equally  imperative.  The  immorality  of  that  demand 
made  by  the  open  water  sealer  to  ruin  within  a  few  short  years  and 
destroy  forever  these  fur-bearing  interests  on  the  Pribilov  Islands — the 
immorality  of  this  demand  can  not  be  glossed  over  by  any  sophistry. 
The  idea  of  i>ermittiug  such  a  chase  to  continue  where  5,000female  seals,^ 
heavy  with  their  unborn  young,  or  busy  with  nursing  offspring,  are  killed 
in  order  to  secure  every  1,500  skins  taken,  is  repugnant  to  the  sense 
of  decency  and  the  simplest  instincts  of  true  manhood!  I  can  not 
refrain  from  expressing  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  truth  is  known,  made 
plain  to  responsible  h^ds  of  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world,  that  not 
one  of  these  Governments  will  hesitate  to  unite  with  ours  in  closing 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Chain  to  any  and  all 
pelagic  fur  sealing  during  the  breeding  season  of  that  animal. 

If  these  two  steps  are  taken  next  year,  and  a  perfect  rest  established 
throughout  the  breeding  seasons  on  the  islands,  and  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea,  for  the  next  seven  years,  inclusive,  then  the  restoration  of 
these  sadly  diminished  interests  to  their  good  form  of  1872-1874  will 
have  been  well  advanced,  if  not  wholly  realized  by  the  expiration  of  the 
season  of  1898. 

Then,  with  revised  and  proper  regulations  for  driving  and  killing,  the 
twentieth  century  may  open  with  another  era  of  commercial  prosperity 
for  these  islands :  with  pleasure  and  profit  for  those  of  us  not  only  at 
home,  but  all  over  the  world  where  fine  furs  are  worn  and  valued. 

In  taking  these  two  steps  the  Government  can  not  divide  the  respon- 
sibility; it  must  assume  the  entire  order  and  conduct  of  affairs  on  these 
seal  islands  of  Alaska  for  the  next  seven  years.  The  new  lessees  of 
1890  should  have  a  fair  rebate.  They  are  not  to  blame  in  any  sense 
whatsoever,  for  the  present  condition  of  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds;  not  at  all.  They  can  not  be  asked  to  nurse  these  shriveled 
rookeries  into  shape:  to  feed  and  clothe  the  natives,  and  maintain  an 
establishment  on  these  islands  for  that  purpose  during  this  necessary 
period  of  rest;  and  if  they  offered  to  do  it,  this  offer,  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  be  refused. 

The  skins  of  a  few  thousand  yearlings  and  pups  which  the  natives 
may  safely  kill  under  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  every  year 
for  food  and  clothing,  just  as  they  killed  them  in  1834-1843,  inclusive, 
will,  when  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  fully  meet  all  th6  cost 
of  caring  for  these  dependent  people  x)roperly,  and  enable  them  to  live 

>  Killing  a  pregnant  female  seal  in  1890  destroys  not  only  her  life,  but  also  that  of 
her  unborn  young,  and  that  ne^v  intra  uterine  life  which  will  at  once  follow  this  birth,  on 
the  Pribilov  rookery  to  be  born  in  1891 — thus  destroying  three  lives — three  seals  at  one 
indecent  stroke !    Granted,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  the  pelagic  sealer  gets  every 

S regnant  female  sea],  or  nursing  mother  seal,  that  he  strikes  in  the  water — that  he 
oes  not  lose  one — does  he  not  make  the  shameful  shoioinrf  of  harhuj  ktUed  nomco.CK/O  seals 
toget  IfSOOT    Where  is  his  escape  from  this  brand  of  indecent  butchery  !    Hehasnone. 
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jast  as  comfortably  as  they  have  been  living.  These  food  skins  can  be 
annually  brought  down  to  market  on  the  revenue  cutters,  and  these 
vessels  can  bring  up  the  supplies  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  necessary 
for  the  natives  alter  their  purchase  in  due  form  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  new  lessees  of  1890  in  ftiU  belief,  and  warranted  by  official  reports 
in  believing,  that  they  would  get  at  least  60,000  prime  skins  in  the  first 
season  and  annually  more  thereafter,  during  the  period  of  their  contract, 
purchased  the  entire  land  plant  of  the  old  lessees,  i.  e.,  the  salt  houses, 
dwelling  and  school  houses,  barns,  stores  and  goods,  and  divers  chat- 
tels, and  paid  for  it — together  with  the  81  small  dwelling  houses  which 
the  old  company  built  for  the  natives' occupation — about  965,000.^  Those 
people  have  lived  in  these  cottages,  rent  free,  during  the  last  eighteen 
years:  and  do  live  in  them  now  under  the  same  privilege,  repairs  and 
paint  being  also  famished  gratis. 

Under  the  present  changed  order  of  affairs  the  Government  needs  at 
once  part  of  this  plant  above  cited  at  least,  and,  for  that  matter,  should 
not  hesitate  to  take  it  entirely  off  the  hands  of  the  new  lessees  as  the 
condition  of  the  business  now  stands;  also  the  money  paid  on  accouDt 
of  the  native  houses  should  be  promptly  refunded  by  the  Government 
to  the  new  lessees:  for,  as  I  have  said,  there  can  not  be  any  division  of 
responsibility  in  the  coming  change  of  nursing  these  exhausted  rook- 
eries back  to  good  order.  The  work  has  got  to  be  entirely  free  from 
any  and  all  suspicion  of  private  intrigue  and  gain  during  the  next  seven 
years,  or  it  had  better  not  be  undertaken.  TMs  will  require  the  removal 
of  everybody  from  these  islands  except  the  natives  and  the  Government 
officers  and  employees.  These  resident  men  should  consist  of  the  exist- 
ing staff  of  four  Treasury  agents,  a  physician  for  each  island,  and  a 
school  teacher  and  storekeeper  also,  in  each  village,  including  a  mess 
cook,  and  laundryman. 

On  account  of  the  remoteness  of  their  situation,  those  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government  should  be  housed  on  these  islands  and 
supplied  with  rations  and  fuel  free  of  cost  to  themselves:  otherwise  the 
enforced  abnormal  expense  of  living  there  would  render  their  salaries 
absurdly  inadequate.  These  supplies  can  be  regularly  purchased  in 
San  Francisco,  every  spring  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  that  port  and 
sent  up  to  the  seal  iilands  on  the  revenue  cutters  which  annually  have 
cruised  and  will  cruise  around  about  them  throughout  each  coming 
season.^ 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  fully  empowered  by  existing 
law,  I  believe,  to  take  any  or  all  steps  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect 
these  interests  of  the  Government  on  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  yet  the 
passage  of  a  bill  substantially  like  the  following  draft  will  save  him  from 
some  misunderstanding  and  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  people  as  to  the 
precise  limit  of  his  authority.  He  also  needs  the  authority  of  law  for 
the  establishment  of  the  school  teachers,  physicians,  etc. 

Suggestion  for — 

A  BILL  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  intere«t8  of  the  Government  on  the  far-seal  islands 

of  Alaska,  Pribilov  group,  Bering  Sea,  A  laafca. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

Srction  1.  That  for  the  period  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  paseage  of  this  act 
no  for  seals  shall  be  killed  for  their  skins  on  or  around  the  fur-seal  islands  (Pribilov 
group)  of  Alaska  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever :  Provided,  That  the  nativea  of 

*  See  p.  225,    Appendix. 

^  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  programme;  they  will 
all  suggest  themselves  in  due  form  to  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  be 
promptly  attended  to  when  the  work  is  undertaken. 
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said  islands  shall  have  the  prlvilep^e  of  killing  saoh  young  male  seals  only  as  may  be 
required  for  their  food  and  clothing  and  the  oonstruction  of  their  amadl  boats  for 
their  own  use,  which  killing  shall  be  limited  and  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  he  may  presonbe:  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  incur  any  and  all 
proper  and  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment,  and  maintenance  and 
employment  of  one  physician,  one  school  teacher,  one  storekeeper,  and  one  cook  on 
each  island :  also  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  natiresy  the  Government  officers  in 
charge,  and  property,  with  rations  for  the  same,  and  ftiel,  throughout  the  time 
specified  in  the  foregoing  section :  Provided^  aUOf  That  such  food  skihs  taken  as 
above  cited  shall  be  sold  annually  for  the  defrayment  in  part,  or  in  whole,  of  these 
expenses,  at  public  auction,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Said  food  skins  to  be 
classified  for  such  sale  by  the  Treasury  agent  in  charge,  and  accompanied  by  him 
from  the  islands  until  sold,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enaotedf  etc.  That  no  persons  other  than  the  natives  and 
the  authorized  agents  of  the  Government  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  said  islands, 
or  either  of  them,  firom  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  any  person  or  persons 
who  may  attempt  or  attempts  to  violate  this  order  of  this  section,  or  that  of  the  first  >« 
section  of  this  act,  shall  be  punished  on  conviction  thereof  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  offenses;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle, 
apparel,  and  fhmiture,  whose  crew  shall  be  found  engaged  in  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  etc.  That  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
sections  of  an  act  entitled  '<  An  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation  over  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Russia,  to  establish  a  collection  district  therein,  and  for  other  purposes, ''approved 
July  27, 1868,  shall  be  deemed  to  appl^  to  this  act:  and  all  prosecution  for  offenses 
committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  other  proceedings  had  because 
of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  which  are  authorized  by  the  said 
act  above  specified,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof,  and  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  existing  law  reads  as  below : 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  far-bearing  animals  in  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentatitee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Congress  a8semhled,Th&t  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  fur  seal  upon  the  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  except  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  September,  and  October  in  each  year,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill 
such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  firearms,  or  the  use  of  other  means  tending  to 
drive  the  seals  away  from  said  islands :  Ptovidedf  That  the  natives  of  said  islands 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  killing  such  young  seals  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
own  food  and  clothing  during  other  months,  and  also  such  old  seals  as  may  be  required 
for  their  own  clothing  and  for  the  manufacture  of  boats  for  their  own  use,  which 
killing  shall  be  limitea  and  controlled  by  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  female  seal, 
or  any  seal  less  than  one  year  old.  at  any  season  of  the  year  except  as  above  provided ; 
and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  seal  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  said  islands, 
or  on  the  beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain;  and 
an^  person  who  shall  violate  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  first  section  of 
this  act  shall  be  punished  on  conviction  thereof,  for  each  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  offenses;  and  all  ves- 
sels, their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  whose  crew  shall  be  found  engaged  in  the 
violation  of  any  of  tne  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  f^om  and  after 
the  passa^  of  this  act,  the  number  of  fur  seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins 
upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  seventy -five  thousand 
per  annum ;  and  the  number  of  fur  seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  upon 
the  island  of  St.  Greorge  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  twenty-five  thousand 
per  annum :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  restrict  and  limit  the 
right  of  killing,  if  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  seals,  with 
such  proportionate  reduction  of  rents  reserved  to  the  Government  as  shall  be  right 
and  prober;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  violate  either  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  he  shall,  upon  due  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  is 
provided  herein  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  uie  first  and  second  sections  oi 
this  act. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 29 
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Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enaotedf  That  immediately  afber  the  paasage  of  this  act  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  lease,  for  the  rental  mentioned  in  seotion  6  of  this 
act,  to  proper  and  responsible  parties,  to  the  best  advantage  of  tbe  United  States, 
having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  the  native  inhabitants,  the 
parties  hereto&re  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheriee,  for 
a  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  first  da^  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  ftnd 
St.  George,  ancf  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  said  islands  for  the  skins  of  such  seals, 
giving  to  the  lessee  or  lessees  of  said  islands  a  lease  dul;^  executed,  in  duplicate,  not 
transferable,  and  taking  from  the  lessee  or  lessees  of  said  islands  a  bond,  with  saf* 
ficient  sureties,  iu  a  sum  not  leso  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  observance  of  all  the  laws  and  requirements  of  Congress  and  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  subject-matter  of  taking 
fur  seals  and  disposing  of  the  same  and  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  dues  accra- 
ing  to  the  United  States  connected  therewith.  And  in  making  said  lease  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  have  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  seal- fur  trade 
of  the  islands  and  the  comfort,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  natives  thereof. 
The  said  lessees  shall  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  by  them 
certified  copies  of  the  lease  held  by  them,  respectively,  which  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Government  revenue  officer  for  the  time  being  who  may  be  in  charge  at  the  said 
islands  as  the  authority  of  the  party  for  landing  and  taking  skins. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  twenty 
years,  or  on  surrender  or  forfeiture  of  any  lease,  other  leases  may  be  made  in  manner 
as  aforesaid  for  other  terms  of  twenty  years ;  but  no  person  other  than  American  citi- 
zens shall  be  permitted,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  to  occupy  said  islands,  or  either  of 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  skins  of  fur  seals  therefrom,  nor  shall  any  foreigD 
vessel  be  engaged  in  taking  such  skins;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  shall 
vacate  and  declare  any  lease  forfeited  if  the  same  be  held  or  operated  for  the  use, 
benefit,  or  advantage,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  person  or  persoub  other  than 
American  citizens.  Every  lease  shall  contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee 
that  he  will  not  keep,  sell,  furnish,  give,  or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirits  or  spirit- 
uous liquors  on  either  of  said  islands  to  any  of  the  natives  thereof,  such  person  not 
being  a  physician  and  furnishing  the  same  for  use  as  medicine;  and  any  person  who 
shall  kill  any  fur  seal  on  either  of  said  islands,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto 
(excepting  natives  as  provided  by  this  act),  without  authority  of  tJie  lessees  thereof, 
and  any  person  who  shall  molest,  disturb,  or  interfere  with  said  lessees,  or  either  of 
them,  or  their  agents  or  employees,  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  their  business  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for 
each  offense,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  in  the  same  way  and  by  like  penal- 
ties as  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  this  act;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle, 
apparel,  appurtenances,  and  cargo,  whose  crews  shall  be  found  engaged  in  anv  vio- 
lation of  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  forfeitecf  to  the  United 
States;  and  if  any  person  or  company,  under  any  lease  herein  authorized,  shall 
knowingly  kill,  or  permit  to  be  killed,  any  number  of  seals  exceeding  the  number 
for  each  island  in  this  act  prescribed,  such  person  or  company  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  penalties  and  forfeitures  aforesaid,  also  forfeit  the  whole  number  of  skins  of 
seals  killed  in  that  year,  or,  in  case  the  same  have  been  disposed  of,  then  said  person 
or  company  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
revenne  ofacer,  officially  acting  as  such  on  either  of  said  islands,  to  seize  and  destroy 
any  distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liq^uors  found  thereon :  Provided,  That  such  officer 
shall  make  detailed  report  of  his  doings  to  the  collector  of  the  port. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  the  annual  rental  to  be  reserved  by  said  lease 
shall  be  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  secured  by  deposit  of 
United  States  bonds  to  that  amount,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  revenue  tax  or  duty 
of  two  dollars  is  hereby  laid  upon  each  fur  seal  skin  taken  and  shipped  from  said 
islands  during  the  continuance  of  such  lease,  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  empowered  and  author 
ized  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  tbe 
same;  and  to  secure  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of  tbe 
natives  of  said  islands,  and  also  for  carrying  into  full  effect  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  terminate  any  lease  given  to 
any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  on  full  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  rules  and  regulations  established  by  him. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
sections  of  an  act  entitled  ''  An  act  to  extend  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation  over  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Russia,  to  establish  a  collection  district  therein,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
July  27, 1868,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  this  act;  and  all  prosecution  for  offenses 
committed  aj^aiust  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  other  proceedings  had  because 
of  the  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  which  are  authori^d  by  said  act 
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above  mentioned,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof,  and  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tnat  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  hereafter  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved  July  1,  1870. 

[Amended  March  24, 1874.] 

lie  it  enactedj  etc.  That  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of 
fnr-bearing  animals  in  Alaska/'  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized,  to  designate  the  months  in  which  the  fur  seals  may  be  taken  for  their 
skins  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto,  and  the  number  to  be  taken  on  or  about  each  island  respectively. 

In  pursuance  of  this  act  of  July  1,  1870,  on  the  3d  of  August  1870, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  executed  the  following  lease: 

TERMS  OF  THE   SEAL-ISLAND  LEASE   FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

This  indenture  in  duplicate,  made  this  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1870,  by  and  between 
William  A.  Richardson,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1, 1870,  entitled  ^^An  act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  Alaska,''  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  a  corporation 
duly  established  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  acting  by  John  F.  Miller, 
its  president  and  agent,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  its  board  of 
trustees,  held  January  31, 1870,  witnesseth : 

That  said  Secretary  hereby  leases  to  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  with- 
out power  of  transfer,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1870, 
the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Paul  within  the  territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  said 
islands  for  the  skins  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  consideration  of  their  right  under 
this  lease,  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  for  each  year  during  said  term  and  in 
proportion  during  any  part  thereof,  the  sum  of  $55,000  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  be  made  for 
this  purpose  under  said  act,  which  payment  shall  be  secured  by  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  to  that  amount,  and  also  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  annually  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  said  rules  and  regulations,  an  internal-revenue 
tax  or  duty  of  $2  for  each  seal  skin  taken  and  shipped  by  them  in  accordance  witii 
the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  also  the  sum  of  60^  cents  for  each  fur-seal 
skin  taken  and  shipped,  and  55  cents  per  gallon  for  each  gallon  of  oil  obtained  from 
said  seals^  for  sale  in  said  islands  or  elsewhere,  and  sold  by  said  company ;  and  also 
covenant  and  agree,  in  accordaDce  with  said  rules  and  regulations,  to  furnish,  free 
of  charge,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  annually  during 
said  term  25,000  dried  salmon,  60  cords  firewood,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barrels  for  preserving  the  necessary  supply  of  meat. 

And  the  said  lessees  alfto  herebj^r  coveaant  and  agree  during  the  term  aforesaid  to 
maintain  a  school  on  each  island,  in  accordance  witn  said  rules  and  regulations  and 
suitable  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  for  a  period  ofnot  less  than 
eight  months  in  each  year. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  not  to  kill  upon  said  island  of  St. 
Paul  more  than  75,000  fur  seals,  and  upon  the  island  of  St.  George  not  more  than 
25,000  fur  seals  per  annum ;  not  t<>  kill  any  fur  seal  upon  the  islands  aforesaid  in  any 
other  month  except  the  months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  October  of  each  year; 
not  to  kill  said  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  hrearms  or  means  tending  to  drive 
said  seals  from  said  islands;  not  to  kill  any  female  seals  or  seals  under  one  year  old; 
not  to  kill  any  seal  in  waters  adjacent  to  said  islands,  or  on  the  beach,  cliffs,  or  rocks, 
where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  a^ee  to  abide  by  any  restriction  or  limi- 
tation upon  the  right  to  kill  seals  under  this  lease  that  the  act  pre8cribes,.or  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  judge  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such 
seals. 

And  the  said  lessees  hereby  agree  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  seU,  transfer,  or 
assign  this  lease,  and  that  any  transfer,  sale,  or  assignment  of  the  same  shaU  be 
void  and  of  no  effect. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  agree  to  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  the  vessels 
employed  by  them  certified  copies  of  this  lease,  t-o  be  presented  to  the  Government 
revenue  officers  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  said  islands;  as  the  authority  of  said 
lessees  for  the  landing  and  taking  of  said  skins. 
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And  the  said  lessees  farther  covenant  and  agree  that  they  or  their  agents  shall  not 
keep,  sell,  farnish,  give,  or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirituous  li({uor8  on  eitiierof 
said  islands  to  any  of  the  natives  thereof,  such  person  not  being  a  physician  and 
furnishing  the  same  for  use  as  medicine. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  this  lease  is  accepted,  subject 
to  all  needful  mles  and  regulations  which  snail  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  rental 
herein  agreed  to  be  paid  by  said  lessees  for  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and 
protection  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  will  abide  by  and  conform  to  said  rules  and  regn- 
lations. 

And  the  said  lessees,  accepting  this  lease  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  provisionB 
of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will  fnlfill 
all  the  provisions,  requirements,  and  limitations  of  said  act,  whether  herein  specifi- 
cally set  out  or  not. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

WiLUAM  A.  Richardson,      [seal.] 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
By  John  F.  Millkr,  President,     [seal.] 
Executed  in  presence  of— 

J.  H.  Saville. 

This  lease  having  terminated  on  the  Ist  day  of  last  May  (1890),  the 
following  new  lease  was  executed  in  accordance  with  the  law: 

This  indenture,  made  in  duplicate  this  12th  day  of  March,  1890,  by  and  between 
William  Wmdom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of 
chapter  3  of  title  23,  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  North  American  Commercial  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  duly  established  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
acting  by  I.  Liebes,  its  president,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  said  corporation 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors  held  January  4,  1890: 

witnesseth,  that  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  in  consideration  of  the  Agi^s^ 
ments  hereinafter  stated,  hereby  leases  to  the  said  North  American  Commercial  Com- 
pany, for  a  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  1st  day  of  Itfay,  1890,  the  exclusive  right 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Geor^  and  St. 
Paul,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  said  islands  for 
the  skins  of  such  seals. 

The  said  North  American  Commercial  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  rights 
secured  to  it  under  this  lease  above  stated,  on  its  part  covenants  and  agrees  to  do 
the  things  following,  that  is  to  say : 

To  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  each  year  during  the  said  term  of 
twenty  years,  as  annual  rental,  the  sum  of  $60,000,  and  in  addition  thereto  agrees  to 
pay  the  revenue  tax  or  duty  of  $2  laid  upon  each  fur-seal  skin  taken  and  shipped  by 
it  from  said  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul ;  and  also  to  pay  to  said  Treasurer  the 
further  sum  of  $7.62^  apiece  for  each  and  every  fur  skin  taken  and  shipped  fn>m  said 
islands;  and  also  to  pay  the  sum  of  50  cents  per  gallon  u>r  each  gallon  of  oil  sold  by 
it  made  from  seals  that  may  be  taken  on  said  islands  during  the  said  period  of  twenty 
years;  and  to  secure  the  prompt  payment  of  the  $60,000  rental  above  referred  to,  the 
said  company  agrees  to  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bonds  of  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  face  value,  to  be  held  as  a  guaranty  for  the  annual 
payment  of  said  $60,000  rental,  the  interest  thereon  when  due  to  be  collected  and  paid 
to  the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  provided  the  said  company  is  not  in 
default  of  payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  $60,000  rental. 

That  it  will  furnish  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  said  islands  of  St.  George  and  Si 
Paul  annually  such  quantity  or  number  of  dried  salmon  and  such  quantity  of  salt, 
and  such  number  of  salt  barrels  for  preserving  their  necessary  supply  of  meat  as  Uie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  determine.  *^ 

That  it  will  also  furnish  to  the  said  inhabitants  80  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  comfortable  dwellings  in  which  said  native  inhabitants  may  reside; 
and  will  keep  said  dwellings  in  proper  repair,  and  will  also  provide  and  keep  m 
repair  such  suitable  schoolhouses  as  may  be  necessary,  and  will  establish  and  main- 
tain during  eight  months  of  each  year  proper  schools  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren on  said  islands,  the  same  to  be  taught  by  competent  teachers  who  shall  be  paid 
by  the  company  a  fair  compensation,  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  will  also  provide  and  maintain  a  suitable  house  for  religious  worship; 
and  will  also  provide  a  competent  physician  or  physicians,  and  necessary  and  proper 
medicines  and  medical  supplies;  and  will  also  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  K>r  the 
widows  and  orphans  and  aged  and  iutinu  inhabitants  of  said  IslandB  who  are  unable 
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to  provide  for  themselveB;  all  of  which  foregoing  agreements  will  be  done  and  per- 
formed by  the  said  company  free  of  all  costs  and  charges  to  said  native  inhabitants 
of  said  islands  or  to  the  United  States. 

The  annual  rental^  together  with  all  other  payments  to  the  United  States  provided 
for  in  this  lease,  shall  he  made  and  paid  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  April  of  each 
and  every  year  daring  the  existence  of  this  lease,  beginning  with  the  Ist  day  of 
April,  1891. 

The  said  company  farther  agrees  to  employ  the  native  inhabitants  of  said  islands 
to  perform  such  labor  upon  the  islands  as  they  are  fitted  to  perform,  and  to  pay 
therefor  a  fair  and  just  compensation,  sach  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv,  and  also  to  contnbate,  as  far  as  is  in  its  power,  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
secure  the  comfort,  health,  education,  and  promote  tne  morals  and  civilization  of  said 
native  inhabitants. 

The  said  company  also  agrees  faithfully  to  obey  and  abide  by  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  establish  or 
makeinpursuanceoflawconcemingthetakingof  seals  of  said  islands,  and  concerning 
the  comfort,  morals,  and  other  interests  of  said  inhabitants,  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  said  islands  and  the  taking  of  seals  within  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  agrees  to  obey  and  abide  by  any  restrictions  or  limitations  upon  the 
right  to  kill  seals  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  shall  judge  necessary,  under 
the  law,  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  fisheries  of  the  United  States;  and  it  agrees 
that  it  win  not  kill  or  permit  to  be  killed,  so  far  as  it  can  prevent,  in  any  year  a 
greater  number  of  seals  than  is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  said  company  farther  agrees  that  it  will  not  permit  any  of  its  a^^ents  to  keep, 
sell,  give,  or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors  or  opium,  on  either 
of  said  islands,  or  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  to  any  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
said  islands,  such  person  not  being  a  physician  and  furnishing  the  same  for  use  as  a 
medicine. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  number  of  fur  seals  to  be  taken  and  killed  for 
their  skins  upon  said  islands  by  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  during 
the  year  ending  May  1, 1891,  shall  not  exceed  60,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  this  lease  and  all 
rights  of  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  under  the  same  at  any  time,  on 
full  and  satisfactory  proof  that  the  said  company  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions 
and  agreements  of  this  lease,  or  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Treasury 
regulation  respecting  the  taking  of  fur  seals,  or  concerning  the  islands  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Paul,  or  the  inhabitauts  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year 
above  written. 

[SEAL.]  William  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^ 

[seal.]  North  American  Commercial  Company. 

By  I.  LiEBES, 
Prenident  of  the  North  American  Commercial  Company, 
Attest : 

H.  B.  Parsons,  Aesistant  Secretary. 

In  both  of  these  iDstraments  it  will  be  observed  that  the  old  and  the 
new  lessees  emphatically  and  nnreservedly  ^^ agree  to  abide  by  any  reatric- 
Hon  or  limitation  upon  the  right  to  kill  seals  under  the  lea^se  that  the  a^t 
prescribes  or  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sJuill  judge  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  such  seals  J^ 

Had  there  been  any  refasal  on  the  part  of  the  lessees  to  thus  cove- 
nant and  agree  in  this  important  regard,  no  seal  island  lease  conld  ever 
have  been  sustained  by  its  friends.  The  powerful  and  jealous  oppo- 
nents of  this  system  would  have  carried  the  day  in  1870  and  again  in  1890. 

The  wisdom  and  propriety  of  this  express  reservation  in  behalf  of  the 
Government,  is  now  apparent;  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  taking  the  action  which  I  suggest  for  the  restoration  of  these 
interests  on  the  seal  islands  themselves :  and,  I  firmly  believe  that  a  visit 
by  some  representative  commission  of  Great  Britain  to  these  Pribilov 
rookeries  next  season  will  result  in  securing  the  prompt,  hearty  cooper- 
ation of  that  power  with  our  Government  in  protecting  these  seals  from 
slaughter  in  the  open  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  and  certain  portions  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocea/n^  during  the  breeding  season  of  those  animals. 


SECTION  VIIL 


APPENDIX,  CONTAINING  THE  AUTHOR'S  DAILY  FIELD  NOTES,  TOGETHER 
WITH  OTHER  MEMORANDA  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  PRECEDING  SEC- 
TIONS, I  TO  VIII,  INCLUSIVE. 

I  give  in  extenso  the  following  field  notes,  because  each  one  belongs 
to  a  particalar  place,  day,  and  date  for  every  sealing  season  that  is  to 
follow  this  one  jast  ended,  1890.  These  notes  in  hand  on  the  islands 
during  the  coming  years,  will  aid  the  officers  of  the  Government  up 
there  to  observe  and  contrast  the  condition  of  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  as  it  shall  change  for  better  or  worse  hereafter. 

For  convenience  and  easy  reference,  I  divide  my  notes  into  three  sub- 
divisions, i.  e.,  ^^Eookery  notes,''  " Hauling-ground  notes,"  and  "Notes 
on  the  driving  and  killing,"  together  with  a  following  of  general  mem- 
oranda. 

BOOKEBT  NOTES— ST.  PAUL  ISLAND,  1890. 
THE   REEF   AND  GASBOTCH. 

Thursday^  May  22^  1890. — Spent  the  day  in  taking  a  fresh  set  of 
angles  over  this  fine  area  of  breeding  ground.  The  sand  has  drifted 
very  slightly  from  its  boundaries  on  Zoltoi  during  the  last  eighteen 
years:  but  a  large  field  of  basaltic  rocks  has  been  uncovered  by  the 
holluschickie  just  wearing  away  the  grassy  covering,  which  opens  the 
sand  to  the  full  play  of  the  wind,  and  away  it  goes,  down  to  the  rocky 
foundations.  The  Eeef  Point  from  Gull  Hill  down  to  the  extreme 
southwestern  "  drop"  of  Garbotch,  is  a  solid  lava  table,  with  babbles  of 
hot  eruption  at  later  intervals,  all  pushed  up  from  the  sea.  Then  frt)m 
Old  John  Eock  down  to  the  slopes  of  Parade  Pannacle  is  a  thick  super- 
stratum of  volcanic  cinders,  all  reddish  and  fine,  polished  and  smoothed 
by  1872,  into  that  remarkable  parade  ground  which  I  have  platted  care- 
ftiDy  as  it  lies.  Below  Fox  Cliff,  strewn  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reef 
rookery,  is  a  surface  profusion  of  basaltic  bowlders,  all  knee  and  waist 
high,  as  a  rule,  though  many  of  them  are  nearly  sunken.  This  covering 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  Eeef  rookery  and  of  Garbotch  as  far  down 
as  the  intersection  of  the  first  point  of  rocks  on  that  ridge  southwest 
But  that  northern  slope  of  Garbotch  is  as  smooth  as  a  floor;  a  hard, 
cinder  pavement  that  slopes  down  gently,  yet  rapidly,  with  its  broad 
expanse  to  the  sea.  It  looks  as  though  it  might  have  been  graded  by 
the  hand  of  man.  In  the  bight  of  this  rookery  and  in  the  rocks  awash 
at  its  point,  25  or  50  hair  seals,  Phoca  vitulinay  were  basking,  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  security  by  the  hauling  fur-seal  bulls. 

The  whole  of  the  Eeef  Point,  south  of  Grassy  Summit  and  Fox  Cliff, 
was  entirely  bare  of  grass  or  any  vegetation  except  lichens  on  rocks 
inaccessible  to  fiir  seals,  and  tufts  of  grass  only  grew  on  the  points  and 
cliff  edges  of  the  we«t  shore.  Tufbs  of  grass  and  a  few  flowers  appeared 
also  over  the  '^  second  drop."  It  looks  to-day  as  though  much  vegeta- 
tion had  crept  in  and  over  this  field  since  then,  but  it  is  too  early  now 
to  fairly  observe  it. 
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I  gathered  and  gave  to  Palmer  (for  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  a 
lovely  sample  of  that  characteristic  green  confervoid  growth  that 
appears  so  strange  to  me  now,  as  it  grows  upon  these  hauling  grounds 
andthe  rookeries.  It  seems  to  grow  on  the  pulverized,  shedded  hair  and 
fur  comminuted.  This  makes  a  beautiful  green  carpet,  and  it  appears 
to  be  in  its  best  form  at  this  time  of  the  year;  in  other  words,  I  take  it 
to  be  in  blossom.  By  the  10th  to  the  12th  of  iTune  it  shrinks  and  crocks 
up,  and  is-not  as  bright  as  it  is  now. 

I  do  not  observe  one  bull  here  to-day,  where  ^  saw  at  least  twenty  at 
this  time  eighteen  years  ago.  Then,  these  slopes  of  Garbotch  were 
covered  with  angry,  lusty  buUs,  in  solid  mass  from  the  shore  line  to 
the  ridge  summit:  so  far  over,  even,  that  it  required  a  club  vigorously 
used  bdfore  we  could  get  up  on  Old  John  Rock,  so  as  to  look  over  and 
below.  Then,  they  were  fighting  in  every  direction  under  our  eyes; 
now,  not  a  fight  in  progress  anywhere;  not  bulls  enough  to  quarrel. 
They  are  scattered  widSy  over  this  same  ground  where  in  1872  an 
interval  of  10  feet  between  them  did  not  exist;  to-day  there  are  inter- 
vals of  hundreds  of  feet. 

June  7 J 1890. — The  kelp  on  the  submerged  reef  extends  at  least  1,000 
feet  to  south-southwest  from  the  rocks  awash  as  indicated  on  my  chart 
of  the  peninsula.  This  kelp  marks  a  shoal  everywhere  rough  and 
rocky  within  its  borders,  of  a  fathom  to  6  fathoms  depth,  making  it  a 
very  dangerous  point  for  vessels,  especially  when  picking  up  the  land 
in  a  fog. 

In  this  "kelp,  and  over  these  rocks  awash,  the  first  bands  of  hoUus- 
chickie  that  reach  these  islands  every  spring,  sport  and  haul.  A  few  of 
them  may  be  seen  here,  at  or  about  the  arrival  of  the  first  bulls,  and  it 
is  from  this  point  that  the  first  drives  of  the  year  are  regularly  made 
by  the  natives,  for  food,  as  early  as  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  May,  some 
seasons:  and  by  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  May  in  late  or  cold  springs. 

June  dj  1890. — ^This  pencil  sketch  of  the  sweep  of  Garbotch  I  have 
made  tMs  afbernoon  with  extreme  care,  since  it  shows  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  real  character  of  a  first-class  breeding  ground  for  the  uses  of 
the  fur  seal. 

The  entire  underpinning  to  the  Beef  and  Garbotch  is  lava,  basalt,  in 
which  at  some  points,  notably  on  the  Beef  Point,  much  iron  is  embodied. 
This  basalt  is  either  dark  purplish  or  reddish  black,  or  else  of  light- gray 
tint;  sometimes  it  is  solid  and  compact:  then  again,  thickly  peppered 
with  air  holes  and  bubbles.  On  the  point  of  Garbotch,  in  this  picture, 
the  breeding  ground  is  a  smooth  slope  down  to  the  sea,  from  the  sum- 
mit, of  polish^  breccia  or  soft,  grayish- black  and  dull-red  scorise :  worn 
to  an  entirely  smooth  surface  by  the  attrition  of  the  flippers  of  baul- 
ing  seals.  But,  under  Old  John  Bock,  large  bowlders  are  heaped  pro- 
miscuously from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the  surf:  and  this  rough  surface 
continues  to  the  limit  of  the  rookery  under  my  seat  by  the  edge  of  these 
blufi's  by  the  "  Cap.''  When  I  first  came  down  to  this  rookery  in  May 
(21),  1872, 1  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  in  from  behind  to  Old  John 
Bock.  Clubs  had  to  be  used  to  drive  the  bulls  away;  now  there  is 
nothing  in  the  road  there,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  crest  of  the  entire 
rookery.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  as  I  write,  that  there  are  five  bulls 
here  to-day  where  there  were  100  eighteen  years  ago.  Lichens  and 
mosses  now  growing  on  rocks  where  restless  breeders  annually  polished 
them  brightly  then. 

June  lly  1890. — ^Natives  made  their  first  drive  of  the  year  for  the  com- 
pany this  morning  early,  from  the  "  Crest,"  of  about  1,000  hoUuschickie. 
(See  Note  Book  II,  hauling  grounds.)    That  picture  opposite  shows  the 
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ground  as  it  is  really  occupied  by  the  bolls  to-day.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  occupation  of  every  other  one  of  the  great  breeding  grounds  of  St 
Paul.  In  1872  there  were  right  on  the  field  of  this  drawing  just  as  many 
bulls  to  be  seen  as  there  were  rocks  uncovered.  Look  at  the  scene  now ! 
This  is  a  pre-Raphaelitic  sketch.  Visited  Beef  and  Garbotch  this  morn- 
ing: no  change  in  bulls  substantially  from  what  is  above  noted;  2  cows 
on  Garbotch,  and  Antone  reports  a  pup  on  the  Beef. 

June  17j  1890. — The  cows  are  hauling  in  small  squads.  This  is  about 
as  in  1872;  but  not  a  single  ^^polseecatch"  along  the  water  margin  of 
this  rookery  to-day;  not  a  single  one,  and  none  upon  the  ground  with 
the  old  males,  where  there  is  plenty  of  vacant  space  and  nothing  to  oppose 
them.  ^^  Where  are  these  half  bulls  which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  settlement  of  the  rookeries  in  1872-1874  V  I  asked  T.  this  evening 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  E.  They  replied  that  they  observed  that  this 
class  of  seals  was  not  on  the  rookeries  to-day.  Mr.  T.  said  that  five 
years  ago  he  saw  the  last  of  them,  in  so  far  as  his  observation  went,  at 
Tolstoi.  On  calling  Mr.  GoflPs  attention  to  it,  he  declared  that  he  never 
observed  a  young  bull  attempting  to  land  on  the  rookeries  last  year :  and 
that  he  believed  that  the  natives  told  the  truth  when  they  said  to  me 
in  his  presence  at  Northeast  Point,  that  these  animals  were  ^^  quite  all 
killed.'' 

June  18^  1890, — How  singularly  regrular  the  fog  and  drizzle  is  around 
and  on  these  islands.  Here,  during  the  last  two  weeks,  with  only  one 
or  two  brief  intervals,  the  wind  has  blown  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  a  stiff  breeze  to  a  gentle  air,  yet  the  fog  and  the  drizzle  have 
been  and  are  constant;  just  as  it  was  in  1872.  Not  so  much  rain,  but  a 
steady  drizzle  daily  beaten  into  your  eyes  and  clothes  by  fresh  to  vio- 
lent winds.  A  thick  fog  and  ^< booze"  or  drizzle  does  not  prevent  seals 
from  landing;  indeed,  it  seems  to  encourage  them;  but  a  heavy  rain 
with  hail  or  sleet  will  drive  them  into  the  water  from  the  hauling 
grounds.  They  will,  however,  soon  reappear  after  the  cessation  of  this 
particular  kind  of  meteorological  disturbance. 

June  19 J 1890, — I  myself  have  not  seen  a  "killer"  {Orca)  yet  thus 
far,  but  I  am  credibly  informed  that  these  enemies  do  appear  here  every 
summer  lat^r  on  and  in  the  fall  (when  the  pups  are  just  beginning  to 
go  to  sea)  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  every  year.  Also  that  within 
the  last  three  years,  two  exceedingly  severe  October  gales  have  pre- 
vailed, causing  those  deadly  "surf  nips"  by  which  an  immense  numb^ 
of  pups  were  destroyed. 

If  it  be  true  what  I  hear  now.  then  between  the  "killer  whales,"  the 
"surf  nips,"  the  killing  of  the  half  bulls,  the  killing  of  yearlings,  driving 
from  rookery  margins,  and  pelagic  hunting,  the  seals  of  these  islands 
have  little  chance  short  of  extermination,  unless  the  remedy  is  applied 
at  once. 

June  21^  1890. — Again  I  look  over  the  sea  margin  and  not  a  single 
"polseecatch"  at  the  water's  edge.  In  this  connection,  arises  the 
strong  assurance  which  the  natives  here  gave  Bishop  Yeniaminov  in 
1832,  that  these  young  half  bulls  which  are  driven  up  in  the  daily  drives 
become  thereby,  utterly  useless  as  breeders  thereafter;  that  they  are 
demoralized  and  broken  up  physically  so  that  they  lay  around  simply 
as  outcasts  or  vagrants. 

I  took  notice  in  1872  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  number  of 
these  apparently  big,  able-bodied  bulls  always  hauled  out  and  hauling 
with  the  holluschickie,  and  lying  in  squads  along  on  the  sand  beaches 
whenever  and  wherever  I  went  out  in  June  and  July  during  the  incep* 
tion  and  height  of  the  breeding  season.    I  then  gave  them  only  a 
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thought  of  their  beiog  "  soured  "  and  beaten  bulls,  since  the  rookeries 
were  simply  ringing  with  the  noise  of  fighting  "seecatchie;'  and  there 
were  then  so  many  bulls  on  those  grounds,  that  the  absence  of  these 
was  not  of  the  least  account.  But  now,  this  feature  comes  up  again  to 
me;  and,  is  not  this  plaint  of  the  natives  to  Veniaminov  in  1832,  wholly 
correct?  and  does  this  not  account  in  a  very  large  measure  for  the 
vacancies  on,  and  the  astonishing  somnolence  of  the  scattered  old  bulls 
which  I  see  to-day  on  the  breeding  grounds? 

June  22j  1890. — The  cows  are  just  faintly  showing  themselves  on  this 
Garbotch  side :  and  a  little  better,  but  not  much,  on  the  Reef  line.  They 
are  falling  far  behind  the  record  of  1872  at  this  hour.    • 

June  J27j  1890. — As  the  Garbotch  side  of  this  rookery  is  in  full  view 
fipom  the  village  hill,  I  have  come  down  here,  since  the  above  note.  I 
can  see  the  sweep  of  Garbotch,  and  that  tells  the  story  just  as  I  have 
recorded  it  under  Tolstoi  and  Lukannon.  As  this,  however,  was  the 
first  rookery  I  took  the  land  angles  of,  so  it  will  be  the  first  one  to  be 
mapi)ed  with  the  coWs  on  the  10th  proximo. 

June  28^  1890. — Made  a  tour  of  Garbotch  and  the  reef  fhis  morning 
and  find  a  feeble  suggestion  of  the  hauling  of  the  cows  in  1872-1874. 
Although  there  yet  remain  ten  days  ere  the  full  limit  to  the  coming 
of  the  females  is  reached,  yet  enough  is  suggested  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  hour  to  make  one  very  thoughtful — as  much,  nearly,  as  the 
extraordinary  scant  hauling  of  the  bulls  did  early  in  the  month.  The 
wide  empty  areas  between  the  podding  females,  in  which  nothing  now 
is  seen  and  upon  which  bulls  were  thickly  clustered  in  1872,  all  roaring 
and  fighting  incessantly,  strike  me  most  unpleasantly  and  foretells  what 
the  result  of  my  survey  must  be  in  a  measure. 

The  females  are  hauling  very  slowly,  and  that  point  below  the  "  Crest" 
where  the  holluschickie  were  driven  from  this  morning  is  swept  bare — 
not  a  bull  on  it — showing  that  the  result  of  the  present  method  of  driv- 
ing from  the  outskirts  or  immediate  line  of  the  breeding  seals,  is  to  break 
up  and  dissolve  that  organization  at  that  place. 

The  reef  rocks  which  lay  awash  south-southwest  from  the  Reef  Point, 
seem  to  have  a  bond  of  submerged  union  with  the  south  end  of  Seevit^ 
chie  Kammen,  for  the  sea  breaks  in  a  continuous  roll  across;  and  again 
from  its  north  end  to  the  coast  of  the  Reef  rookery,  south-southeast  S*om 
Reef  Pinnacle,  this  reef  continues.  The  water  is  bold  enough  all  around 
outside  of  this. 

July  Ij  1890. — A  circuit  of  the  Reef  and  Garbotch  this  morning  shows 
that  the  bulls  are  certainly  inadequate  for  the  service  which  their  scant 
number  and  wild  hauling  entails  upon  them.  Scattered  harems  of  G5 
and  70  cows  are  stretched  along  Garbotch,  with  but  a  single  bull  to 
each:  while  at  the  same  moment  there  are  vacant  intervals  of  a  hun- 
dred and  hundreds  of  feet  between  them  in  which  old  bulls,  all  with- 
out cows,  are  placidly  sleeping.  No  fighting;  no  young  bulls  landing^ 
and  the  ragged  rookery  belt  does  not  mend.  The  cows  are  slowly 
arriving,  and  will,  until  the  10th  instant.  Then  I  shall  map  them  down. 
But  as  I  view  them  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  plain  evidence 
of  imperfect,  dilatory,  and  feeble  service,  as  contrasted  with  the  vim 
and  vigor  here  of  1872.  Here  the  grass  is  rapidly  covering  the  grand 
Reef  parade  of  1872-1874,  and  that  confervoid  growth  which  always 
appears  immediately  the  next  season  after  the  one  the  seals  cease  to 
haul  on  an  old  hauling  ground :  I  can  not  walk  over  this  place  without 
positive  feelings  of  regret  and  astonishment.  The  alteration  is  simply 
immense,  and  all  for  the  worse. 

July  lOj  1890. — In  company  with  Mr.  Goff  and  Dr.  Lutz  I  made  my 
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plotting  of  the  breeding  seals  as  they  lay  on  the  Reef  and  Garbotch 
to-day. 

Here,  at  the  very  height  of  the  breeding  season,  when  the  masses 
were  most  compact  and  uniform  in  their  distribution  in  1872-1874, 1  find 
the  animals  as  they  lay  to-day,  scattered  over  twice  and  thrice  as  much 
ground,  as  a  rule,  as  the  same  number  would  occupy  in  1872— scattered 
because  the  virile  bulls  are  so  few  in  number  and  the  service  which  they 
render,  so  delayed  or  impotent.  In  other  words,  the  cows  are  restless. 
Not  being  served  when  in  heat,  they  seek  other  bulls  by  hauling  out 
in  great  jagged  points  of  massing  (as  is  shown  by  the  charts  ud  from 
their  landing  belts. 

This  unnatural  action  of  the  cows,  or,  rather,  unwonted  movement, 
has  caused  the  pups  already  to  form  small  pods  everywhere,  even  where 
the  cows  are  most  abundant :  which  shadows  to  me  the  truth  of  the  fact 
that  in  five  days  or  a  week  from  date,  the  complete  scattering  of  the 
rookery  organization  will  be  thoroughly  done.  It  did  not  take  place 
in  1872,  until  the  20th  to  the  26th  of  July. 

In  1872,  th.ese  cows  were  promptly  met  with  that  service  which  they 
craved,  and  never  hauled  outside  of  their  solid  uniform,  massing  as  they 
covered  the  rookery  ground.  The  scattering  of  these  old  bulls  to-day 
over  so  large  an  area  is  due  to  extreme  feebleness,  and  combined  in 
many  cases  with  a  recollection  of  no  distant  day  when  they  had  previ- 
ously hauled  thus  far  out  on  this  very  ground,  surrounded  by  harems, 
though  all  is  vacant  and  semigrass  grown  under  and  around  them  now. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  question  which  this  scene  every 
moment  prompts.  What  proportion  of  these  old  males  which  we  see 
here  now,  overdone  and  scant  in  number — what  ratio  of  their  number 
will  live  to  return  next  year?  And  if  they  do  all  live  to  return,  what 
manner  of  good  will  they  be?  In  many  cases  will  they  be  potent  at  all? 
And  again,  not  a  single  young  bull  to  be  seen  on  the  breeding  grounds 
or  at  the  breeding  margins.  Where  are  they  coming  from?  They,  so 
conspicuous  by  their  numbers  and  aggressiveness  in  1872-1874.  Where 
is  the  new  blood  which  must  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  enfeebled 
sires  before  us,  already  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour  on  every 
side  and  ahead  of  us?    Where  is  it? 

The  only  answer  which  my  study  of  this  season  gives  me,  is  that  there  is 
no  new  blood  mature  enough  left.  The  club  and  effects  of  driving  have 
destroyed  it;  slowly  at  first,  but  surely  throughout  the  last  eight  years, 
and  rapidly  during  the  last  three  of  this  period — especially  rapid  last 
year  and  at  the  present  hour. 

The  pelagic  hunter  has  lent  his  aid  since  1885,  to  this  destruction. 
He  has  destroyed  the  cows  especially;  but,  the  half  bulls  have  been 
chiefly  eliminated  by  driving,  and  the  club,  which  has  smitten  nearly 
every  one  of  them  as  "  smooth  "  4-year-olds  whenever  they  appeared  in 
the  drives  during  the  last  ten  years  throughout  the  killing  season. 

In  1872-1874,  when  no  driving  was  made  from  Southwest  Point,  from 
the  Zapadnies,  and  all  English  Bay  to  the  westward  of  Neahrpahskie 
Kammen,  from  Polavina,  or  anywhere  between  it  and  the  hauling 
grounds  of  Lukannon,  then  there  were  reservoirs  of  young  male  life 
that  were  not  drawn  upon  or  disturbed  from  which  a  steady  stream 
of  new  male  blood  for  the  breeding  grounds  could  and  did  flowl  That 
year  here,  when  they  first  began  to  systematically  drive  from  these 
places,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decay  and  present  deplorable  con- 
dition of  these  rookeries  of  the  Pribilov  Islands.  This  extended  driving 
began  in  1882,  and  was  firmly  established  in  1884.  The  pelagic  kill- 
ing began  in  1886,  and  from  that  year  these  two  agencies  have  gone 
forward  hand  in  hand  with  this  work  of  ruin  and  depletion. 
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THE  LAaOON. 

June  13y  1890.— I  think  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the 
topographical  character  of  this  lagoon  sea  wall  since  my  surveys  of 
1872-1874,  except  that  in  its  height  I  think  the  bowlders  are  shoved 
up  higher  by  ice  floes,  some  6  or  10  feet,  perhaps.  The  lower  segments 
of  the  rookery  wall  are  unchanged,  being  just  above  surf  wash  at  high 
water,  and  the  comical  choochkies  are  breeding  in  the  chinks,  just  as 
usual. 

The  shoving  up  of  these  bowlders,  which  compose  the  lagoon  sea  wall 
on  which  this  rookery  is  established,  has  also  resulted  in  perceptibly 
shoaliug  the  cove.  Although  the  sand  therein  has  shifted  some,  yet  it 
all  appears  very  natural  to  me. 

The  rookery  itself  does  not  show  up  any  better  than  a  ragged  rem- 
nant of  what  it  was  in  1872. 

My  sketch  shows  the  Lagoon  rookery,  the  slough,  the  killing  gang  at 
work  on  the  village  killing  grounds,  and  the  Lagoon  salt  house,  all  as 
they  appeared  this  afternoon  at  4  p.  m. 

i^UKANNON. 

June  2, 1890, — A  strong  west-northwest  wind  blew  all  day  yesterday, 
with  snow,  which  covert  everything  white  and  wet  last  night.  The 
wind  still  blew  this  morning:  but  the  sky  cleared  at  noon  and  the  snow 
quit.*  I  made  a  visit  to  Ketavie,  taking  angles  from  the  base  of  Black 
Bluff  up  to  Lukannon  Hill.  I  do  not  observe  any  great  increase  of  bulls 
today;  a  few  more:  still,  large  areas  are  unoccu{)ied  by  these  animals 
right  down  to  the  water  line.  They  have  hauled  at  odd  intervals  as  far 
back  as  they  did  in  1872,  but  no  crowding  into  the  same  area  at  all. 

Some  bulls  have  ascended  high  up  on  the  flanks  of  Lukannon  Hill : 
but  large  intervals  of  from  50  to  100  feet  of  vacant  ground  lie  between 
them,  and  this  day  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  the 
first  arrival  of  the  females.  I  can  not  avoid  taking  significant  note  of 
this  point.  These  old  bulls  that  now  appear,  are  all  in  good  physical 
trim  outwardly ;  they  look  well. 

The  snow  seems  to  surprise  some  of  those  bulls;  they  smell  and  smell 
at  it,  then  roar  angrily.  A  squad  of  small  holluschickie  were  in  the 
center  of  the  rookery  area  on  Ketavie,  this  morning. 

June  12^  1890. — Very  slight  change  in  bulls  during  the  last  ten  days. 
They  have  hauled  here  very  wildly  far  back  from  the  water,  with  large 
areas  of  30  and  40  feet  between  them.  Two  cows  in  sight  here;  one 
^^  rusty,"  so  must  have  been  hauled  out  several  days.  She  has  a  pup. 
Mr.  Goflf  reported  the  arrival  of  a  cow  here,  two  days  ago.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  one,  so  that  this  pup  has  not  been  bom  long;  a  few  hours  or 
a  day  at  the  most. 

June  22y  1890. — ^A  survey  of  Lukannon  rookery  this  afternoon  shows 
an  astonishing  apathy  among  the  bulls,  and  not  a  single  half  hull  on 
the  shore  or  in  the  water.  A  few  clusters  of  cows  just  along  the  water 
margin  are  all  I  see.  They  have  been  out  at  least  four  or  five  days, 
because  they  all  look  rusty.  The  newly-arrived  cows  are  very  con- 
spicuous for  a  day  or  two  after  arrival  by  reason  of  their  shining  white 
abdomens  and  sUvery-gray  backs  and  necks.  There  is  not  a  bright 
cluster  of  cows  anywhere  in  sight  today  on  Ketavie,  Tolstoi,  Lagoon 
Reef,  or  Garbotch.  This  shows  how  graidually  and  slowly  these  small 
clusters  have  grown  in  size  since  the  first  arrivals  on  the  4th  and  5th 
instants. 


'  A  faU  of  less  than  3  inches;  remained  two  or  three  days. 
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June  24y  1890, — Scarcely  any  change  for  the  cows  to-day.  Those 
holluschickie  on  the  sand  have  hanled  np  on  the  hill^  about  100  feet, 
and  are  now  sleeping  in  among  the  breeding  bnlls. 

June  27y  1890. — Scarcely  any  change. 

July  ly  1890. — I  have  passed  three  hours  this  afternoon  marking  and 
watching  the  service  of  the  bulls  in  their  harems.  It  is  simply  lifeless, 
languid,  and  fairly  impotent;  wholly  so  in  many  cases  at  this  early 
date.  What  will  it  be  ten  days  later,  if  it  is  so  feeble  now  at  the 
outset?  Saw  two  "polseecatchie"  at  the  water's  edge  and  one  at  the 
rear.  Where,  indeed,  are  these  animals  f  What,  indeed,  is  on  hand, 
or  will  be  for  the  next  six  years  to  come,  to  supply  the  places  of  these 
scattered  and  already  enfeebled  sires  of  the  rookery  f 

July  10^  1890. — I  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  area  and  position  of 
the  breeding  seals  on  Lukannon  and  Ketavie  this  afternoon  in  company 
with  and  aided  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ooff.  On  Lukannon,  while  tiiere 
appears  to  be  two-fifths  as  many  cows  as  in  1872,  yet  the  bulls  do  not 
average  moie  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  number  they  showed  at  that  time. 
No  better  on  Ketavie^  if  anything,  a  shade  or  two  worse.  No  young 
hulls  anywhere  offering  service  or  attempting  to  land  on  the  rookery. 

KETAVIE. 

June  13 J 1890. — ^A  comical  picture  was  made  to-day  when,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  entire  herd  of  mules,  10  in  number,  filed  over  from  the  village 
and  pastured  on  the  seal  grass  that  grows  on  the  deserted  outskirts  of 
the  rookery  at  Ketavie.  The  old  bulls  in  waiting  paid  not  the  least 
attention  to  them  that  I  could  see,  while  the  mules  were  equally  indif- 
ferent. I  presume  that  such  a  pastoral  scene  as  this  has  never  been 
witnessed  outside  of  these  islands. 

June  22^  1890. — As  this  is  the  time  the  cows  begin  to  haul  in  appre- 
ciable numbers,  I  took  a  careful  view  at  this  (Ketavie)  rookery  to  day 
from  that  point  of  sight  in  the  sketch  opposite.  I  saw  but  three  clusters 
of  cows  in  all  the  sweep  of  this  picture,  and  they  in  the  foreground 
right  between  the  first  and  second  rollers  as  they  came  in.  These  pods 
were  bevies  of  from  30  to  50  cows  each,  all  thickly  clustered  around  a 
single  bull  with  all  the  other  bulls  stretched  in  somnolence  around  them : 
just  as  I  recorded  the  state  of  afiairs  on  Tolstoi  yesterday;  and,  as  I  go 
over  the  field  on  Lukannon  right  after  this,  I  find  it  precisely  that  way 
there.  This  apathy  of  the  bulls,  coupled  with  the  total  absence  of  the 
^^polseecatchie"  (or  half  bulls)  on  these  breeding  grounds  at  this  hour 
is  a  striking  contrast  with  that  vim  and  fury  that  was  so  marked  among 
the  swarming  bulls  of  1872  on  this  and  every  other  one  of  the  breeding 
grounds  of  the  Pribilov  Islands.  It  is  in  order  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  cows  are  not  hauling  in  anything  like  the  numbers  of  1872-1874. 
On  Lukannon  and  the  Lagoon  the  dearth  of  cows  today  is  noteworthy: 
while,  at  Tolstoi,  nearly  every  cow  there  this  afternoon  is  as  I  described 
it  yesterday;  three  small  pods  right  down  at  the  junction  of  rocks  and 
sand  under  the  clifis:  250  cows  perhaps  on  that  whole  ground  this 
afternoon. 

TOLSTOI. 

June  12j  1890. — A  tour  to-day  on  Tolstoi  shows  little  or  no  change  in 
"seecatchie"  from  last  date.  I  saw  no  cows.  Quite  a  troop  of  hollus- 
chickie on  the  sand,  just  above  surf  wash,  and  beyond  the  drop  of  tbe 
rookery  to  the  sand  beach. 

The  old  bulls  are  hauling  here  very  wildly — way  back  500  feet  with 
50  to  100  feet  between  them  in  many  instances.  No  fighting  anywhere, 
and  no  young  bulls  at  the  water^s  edge.    The  polseecatchie — perhaps  I 
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shall  see  some  of  them  when  the  cows  begin  to  haol  next  week,  bat 
they  were  in  swarms  by  this  time  daring  1872-1874. 

June  21^  1890. — ^An  inspection  to-day  shows  the  odd  scattering  of  cows 
as  they  haal,  and  which  Mr.  Goff  early  called  my  attention  to  as  a  great 
deviation  from  the  habit  which  they  exhibited  in  my  work  of  1872.  As 
this  is  the  date  in  which  this  class  begins  to  haal  in  appreciable 
numbers,  I  now  begin  my  daily  examination  of  the  manner  and  number 
in  which  the  cows  arrive. 

They  commenced  just  as  they  did  in  1872 — a  few  cows  here  and  there 
by  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  June;  then  by  the  15th  little  clusters  appeared 
of  10  to  50  along  the  water's  edge:  to-day,  instead  of  that  exhibition 
of  solid  "  wave-Ske,''  "  streak-like  "  spread  ap  from  the  water's  margin 
to  the  rear  limits  of  the  breeding  grounds  which  they  gave  me  in  1872, 
I  can  see  nothing  of  the  kind;  not  even  an  approximation  of  that  stage. 
Still  these  animals  have  yet  twenty  days  in  which  to  fill  up  the  rook- 
eries as  they  did  in  1872,  and  it  is  not  the  time  to  finally  speculate  on 
their  coming  or  namber — ^merely  idle  now  to  do  so. 

But,  the  behavior  of  the  old  bulls  is  extraordinary  this  morning  at 
this  time  of  the  inflowing  cows.  They  are  listless;  three-fourths  of 
their  scanty  number  stretched  out  sound  asleep,  while  right  alongside 
of  these  sleepers  a  pod  of  15  or  30  cows  will  be  closely  clustered  around 
a  single  alert  bull,  or  one  that  at  least  is  not  inert  and  stupid.  There 
are  three  such  pods  as  that  right  under  my  eyes  as  I  make  this  note, 
lying  at  the  junction  of  the  sand  beach  and  rocks  of  Tolstoi  rookery. 
ifo  such  scattering  of  bulls  and  indifference  was  ever  witnessed  on  any  of 
these  breeding  grounds  in  1872-1874.  Then  every  bull  was  alert  and  furious 
in  his  struggles  to  get  possession  of  at  least  orie^  %f  not  all  the  females  within 
reach.  Now  look  at  them !  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  bulls  are 
enfeebled  and  sick.  At  least  it  is  a  most  remarkable  deviation  from 
the  method  and  order  of  first  arrival  of  the  females  in  1872.  Such  a 
picture  of  perfect  listlessness  and  indifi'erence  as  this,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  season,  never  met  anybody's  eye  on  these  breeding 
grounds  then. 

No  young  bulls  anywhere  along  the  water^s  edge,  or  back  among  the  old 
bullsj  widely  scattered  as  they  are,  way  upon  the  hill  slopes  of  Tolstoi 
this  morning,  at  least  550  to  600  feet  away  from  these  first  cows — widely 
and  thinly  scattered  old  bulls:  all  of  them  now  stretched  out  in  sound 
sleep. 

June  23, 1890. — This  is  the  day  in  1872  when  the  cows  had  hauled  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  impress  me  deeply  for  the  first  time  as  the  season 
then  advanced.  At  this  time  in  1872  the  most  casual  observer  would 
note  the  arrival  of  the  cows  as  ^^  coming  up  in  families  or  streaks,  as  it 
were,  from  the  water's  line  upon  the  ridge"  (as  per  MS.  note  of  June  23, 
1872,  made  as  I  looked  then  at  Garbotch  slope).  The  peculiar  <^  fan- 
ning" of  the  cows  then,  as  they  used  their  hind  flippers  made  their  rest- 
ing places  conspicuous  at  any  moment  to  the  eye  as  it  glanced  over  the 
rookeries. 

Today,  it  takes  a  sharp,  trained  eye  to  find  the  scant  scattered  pods 
of  cows  as  they  rest  just  above  the  surf  margin:  and,  as  for  ^^hauling 
back"  up  on  the  ridge,  not  the  first  symptom  of  such  a  movement  is  in 
progress. 

As  you  stand  and  look  across  the  cove  at  the  Lagoon  rookery,  not 
over  900  feet  away,  you  can  not  see  the  least  visible  evidence  of  the  laud- 
ing of  females  this  morning.  I  can  make  out  a  few  scattered  heads,  but 
no  concerted  arrival  of  these  animals:  it  was  very  obvious  in  1872-1874 
at  this  time  of  the  season. 
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June  24 J 1890. — That  x>eculiar  podding  of  the  cows,  which  I  noted  on 
the  22d,  still  continues.  The  cows  still  cluster  in  groups  at  the  water's 
edge,  with  no  attempt  yet  made  to  haul  up  in  long  "  wave-like  streaks^ 
to  the  high  ground  in  the  rear. 

Strange,  in  this  connection,  is  the  hauling  of  these  somnolent  scant 
bulls.  Why,  several  of  them — yes,  a  dozen — are  now  up  600  feet  back 
from  these  cows  at  the  surf  margin  on  the  sand,  and  vacancies  of  hun- 
dreds of  feet  between  them.  Not  a  fight  in  progress^  and  not  a  single 
young  hull  in  sight  at  the  landing  of  the  cows. 

June  27j  1890. — I  observed  on  Tolstoi  the  arrival  of  a  few  more  cows, 
the  first  1  have  yet  seen  that  wore  the  fresh  attractive  toilet  of  these 
creatures.  They  are  still  crowding  in  on  the  sand  in  that  strange 
manner  above  alluded  to,  and  still  but  a  very  faint  advance  made  in 
any  single  spot  toward  filling  up  the  ground,  back  from  the  surf  margin. 
The  bulls  are  still  hauled  in  that  wild  manner  which  I  have  so  frequently 
noted,  and  are  sleeping  stupidly  everywhere,  with  the  cows  landing 
just  around  and  below  them. 

June  30^  1890. — A  survey  of  Tolstoi  this  morning  shows  the  most 
striking  want  of  alert  bulls ;  that  there  are  pods  or  harems  of  60  females 
with  only  one  bull;  that  the  sand  beach  end  is  the  chosen  resort  of  the 
solid  hauling  of  cows,  while  the  rocks  up  in  their  rear  are  positively 
deserted.  I  do  not  see  that  the  cows  are  arriving  so  as  to  make  any 
considerable  number  of  them  show  white  and  silvery.  But  the  few 
that  are  here,  are  under  full  swing.  The  strange,  wild  hauling  of  old 
bulls,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  ^^polseecatchie"  is  still  promi- 
nent. I  see  two  half  bulls  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rookery  ground, 
right  under  Fox  Castle.  These  are  the  only  examples  of  their  kind  on 
the  field.  I  have  been  constantly  saying  to  myself,  ^^Now  I  can  easily 
count  every  bull  on  this  rookery  that  is  here  to-day."  They  certainly 
do  look  lost  among  the  rocks  in  the  rear  and  in  the  large  pods  of  co^s 
at  the  water's  edge. 

The  cows  are  pupping;  are  caring  for  themselves  precisely  as  I  have 
hitherto  recorded  the  act,  in  1872,  at  this  time. 

July  i,  1890. — A  survey  of  Tolstoi  this  afternoon  shows  little  change 
during  the  last  three  days;  if  any,  it  has  been  an  increased  solidity  to 
the  belt  of  the  females  on  the  sand.  I  think  their  hauling  here  as  they 
do,  one  of  the  anomalies  of  this  all  around  extraordinary  state  of 
affairs. 

As  1  again  look  at  these  old  bulls  hauled  out  here  above  those  cows, 
500  and  600  feet  away  from  them,  and  not  a  half  dozen  bulls  between 
them,  I  begin  to  think  that  perhaps  they  do  so  because  a  few  years  ago 
when  they  were  here,  cows  then  hauled  out  to  them  in  solid  masses  from 
the  water.  They  did  so  in  1872, 1  find  by  my  maps.  And  so,  x)erhaps, 
that  is  the  season  why  they,  the  bulls,  are  out  here  again  without  any 
visible  reason  for  their  so  being.  It  is  the  same  way  on  the  Keef  and 
Garbotch,  at  Lukannon,  and  especially  so  at  Zapadnie. 

I  took  notice  of  a  large  proportion  of  small  or  2-year-old  females,  and 
the  usual  slowness  of  hauling,  compared  with  1872,  which  was  not  at 
its  greatest  activity  up  to  Jidy  7. 

The  usual  parade  of  foxes  in  and  out  among  the  breeding  seals  now 
presents  itself.  I  saw  one  to-day  running  off  with  a  fresh  placenta,  or 
^'afterbirth,''  in  its  mouth.  There  is  a  marked  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  foxes,  as  contrasted  with  my  notes  of  1872.  They  have  been 
mercilessly  hunted  during  the  last  ten  years:  last  winter  Mr.  Goff 
ordered  a  ^^zapooska"  for  their  benefit  and  preservation.  This  season 
is  one  of  unalloyed  physical  and  mental  comfort  for  Reynard.  He  has 
all  the  fresh  meat,  waterfowl,  eggs,  and  beetles  that  he  can  eat,  and  the 
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delightfdl  assorance  that  he  is  never  shot  at  or  trapped  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  At  the  present  hour  they  are  shedding,  and  they  look 
scrubby  enough.  Generally,  the  old  hair  on  the  tail  hangs  the  longest, 
even  after  all  is  renewed  everywhere  else  on  their  bodies.  Thus  you 
constantly  see  around  you  now,  a  bluish-gray  fox  running  off  with  a 
fluffy,  dried-grass  colored  tail — a  very  odd-looking  contrast. 

July  7, 1890, — From  a  station  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  entire 
stretch  of  the  cliff  belt  of  the  breeding  seals  at  Tolstoi,  I  passed  two 
hours  this  afternoon,  intently  observing  the  service  which  the  bulls 
below  were  rendering.  There  were  67  bulls  directly  within  distinct 
sweep  of  my  vision:  distinctly  and  widely  separated;  and  these  bulls 
had  some  2,000  to  2,500  cows.  It  is  fairly  idle  to  attempt  to  express 
the  perfect  impotency  of  these  overdone  and  feeble  old  males;  sleeping 
or  dozing  nearly  all  of  the  time:  and,  on  waking,  teased  by  the  females 
without  arousing  them  in  the  least.  I  saw  in  these  two  full  hours  of 
attentive  watching  only  three  attempts  to  serve  the  cows  by  these  67 
bulls,  and  each  attempt  was  a  languid  failure.  Not  a  single  half  bull 
or  polseecatch  attempting  to  land  here  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter 
on  the  rookeries  to  day.  How  many  of  these  cows  are  going  off  without 
impregnation  if  not  served  when  in  heat?  Do  they  ever  return  for  it! 
And  if  they  do,  where  is  that  service  to  come  from!  Certainly  not 
from  those  already  useless  bulls  which  are  hourly  growing  weaker  as 
the  season  culminates.  1  saw  to-day  a  nubile  female  and  an  older 
one  engaged  at  the  same  moment  in  teasing  a  languid  old  bull,  which 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  satisfy  one  of  them,  and  failed.  I  never 
witnessed  such  a  scene  in  all  of  my  observations  of  1872-1874.  Then 
there  were  twenty  bulls  where  there  is  one  now,  and  three  times  or  four 
times  as  many  cows.  Late  in  the  rutting  season,  about  the  20th  to  the 
24th  of  July,  an  occasional  exhibition  of  languid  impotence  was  seen: 
but,  it  made  no  impression  on  my  mind  other  than  to  note  the  fact  that 
here  and  there  was  a  bull  which  was  physically  exhausted,  chiefly  from 
the  effects  of  fighting.  Still  there  were  then  so  many  virile  bulls  right 
around  it,  ready  and  eager,  that  it  did  not  signify. 

One  of  the  odd  orders  at  Tolstoi  is  the  fact  that  the  best  massing  of 
the  cows  now  is  seen  down  on  the  sand  at  the  extreme  extension  of  the 
rookery  out  toward  Middle  Hill.  It  gives  one  the  only  suggestion  of 
what  the  compact  solid  massing  of  the  rookery  was  in  1872,  and  which 
massing  is  now  utterly  lacking  on  these  breeding  grounds  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George. 

There  are  few  cows,  pups,  and  bulls  to-day  on  that  cliff  belt  of  Tolstoi. 
Instead  of  an  area  of  36  feet  in  width,  densely  covered,  as  in  1872,  to- 
day there  is  an  area  of  only  1,750  by  10  feet  covered,  equal  to  17,600 
feet,  or  ground  for  8,750  seals — bulls,  cows,  and  pups — instead  36,750, 
as  in  1872. 

That  parade  ground  up  and  over  this  breeding  belt  under  the  cliffs 
at  Tolstoi  is  wholly  deserted  by  the  holluschichie.  Not  a  single  animal 
has  hauled  out  there  upon  its  grassy  patched  surface  thus  far^  this 
season.  Out  near  the  point,  is  that  queer  climbing  path  up  the  cliffs 
from  the  sea  to  this  ground.  Here  in  1872  I  have  sat  for  hours  at  a 
time  watching  the  seals  come  up  and  go  down  in  ceaseless  files  of 
hundreds  and  thousands,  actually  climbing  up  places  so  steep  that  it 
was  all  an  agile  man  could  do  to  follow  them  safely. 

I  saw  about  50  or  60  holluschickie  on  the  cliff  steps  to  this  path 
to-day:  but,  none  of  them  seem  inclined  to  go  up  on  to  the  old  parade 
ground  above.  The  natives  call  this  particular  locality  "Bobrovia 
yama,"  or  the  "sea  otter  cave." 
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July  10 f  1890. — Made  a  careful  survey  of  the  area  and  x>o8ition  of  the 
breediDg  seals  on  Tolstoi  this  day  in  company  with  Mr.  Charles  J.  GotL 

♦  •  *  In  July  (14),  1872,  this  Tolstoi  rookery  held  225,000  bulls, 
cows,  and  pups.  A  startling  decrease  of  nearly  three-iburths  or  72  per 
cent  loss  here  since  1872,  or  of  162,600  seals ! 

ZAPADNIE. 

June  13j  1890. — I  think  the  bulls  on  Lower  Zapadnie  show  the  thin- 
nest in  distribution.  Certainly  this  great  rookery,  which  swarmed  with 
rousing,  fighting  bulls,  closely  massed  over  all  the  breeding  space 
map])ed  out  on  this  ground  at  this  time  in  1872,  is  in  a  great  decline. 
The  few  bulls  that  are  here,  are  hauled  out  so  widely  and  so  far  from 
the  water — in  places  they  are  1,000  feet.  I  think  they  act  as  though 
they  were  anticipating  nothing.  A  few  cows,  perhaps  four  or  five,  are 
all  that  I  saw  this  day  here,  and  three  on  Upper  Zapadnie. 

I  have  fairly  got  this  rough-surfaced  rookery  chartered  to-day.  It  is 
a  queer  place  to  view  the  seals.  They  lay  in  curious  little  valleys  and 
canyons  which  have  been  created  by  hot  lava  bubbles  in  prebio- 
logical  days.  But  that  scant  distribution  of  the  bulls  in  these  places 
to  day,  puts  me  continually  in  mind  of 

''  Some  banqaet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
Aud  guests  have  fled,  etc." 

Upper  Zapadnie  is  equally  thin  on  its  hill  slopes,  and  what  is  more, 
the  water's  edge  line  is  vacant  at  frequent  intervals.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional roar  and  some  characteristic  ^^  spitting,"  hut  none  of  that  des^per- 
ate^  incessant  fighting  that  prevailed  among  the  closely  thronged  bulh 
on  all  these  places  in  1872.  The  rookeries  to-day,  on  this  occasion  of 
the  first  arrival  of  the  females,  are  positively  quiet.  The  unbroken 
uproar  that  boomed  night  and  day  from  them  then  in  1872,  is  not  more 
than  faintly  suggested  by  what  I  hear  now. 

June  J26j  1890. — I  have  not  seen  much  of  Lower  Zapadnie  to  day- 
only  a  running  survey  Irom  the  sand  beach — while  I  had  a  fine  view  of 
Upper  Zapadnie  and  its  beach  extension.  Upper  Zapadnie  shows  the 
same  decadence,  but  not  so  painfully  marked,  as  Lower  Zapadnia  The 
beach  extension,  however,  is  remarkably  vacant,  in  so  far  as  cows  are 
concerned. 

July  3j  1890. — The  hauling  of  the  cows  on  Zapadnie  to-day  is  extra- 
ordinary in  contrast  with  its  appearance  here  in  1872  at  this  time,  and 
only  a  week  from  the  hour  of  its  utmost  limit  of  expansion.  Eeally  I 
can  not  see  much  increase  since  my  notes  last  week.  But,  such  rusty 
cows,  such  somnolent  stupid  bulls;  such  an  abnormal  average  as  60  to 
75  cows  in  the  harems:  while  lots  of  sleeping  bulls  are  all  around, 
though  only  some  40  to  50  feet  away  from  these  harems,  where  the  bulls 
in  charge,  are  so  feeble  that  they  reftised  the  advances  of  eager  cows 
repeatedly  under  my  eyes  within  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  I  had 
set  a  fixed  watch  on  half  a  dozen  right  within  my  view  and  near  by. 

Driving  as  it  has  been  done  has  the  deplorable  eft'ect  of  widen- 
ing and  scattering  the  already  too  wide  and  scattered  distribution  of 
these  breeding  animals.  I  saw  this  result  on  the  reef  after  it  had  been 
swept  on  the  1st  instant.  The  same  extending  vacancies  on  the  water 
line  of  this  once  great  compact  breeding  ground  is  plainly  visible  to-day. 
Every  li ttle pod  of  holluschickie  that  creepsin  now  behind  a  harem,  laying 
close  up  to  it  instinctively  for  shelter,  is  at  once  marked  and  swept  out, 
up  and  into  the  drives.  This  huddles  the  cows  into  larger  and  larger 
masses,  sweeps  oft'  and  away  the  few  surplus  old  males,  and  leaves  the 
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groand  in  worse  and  worse  shape  for  a  bad  season  at  the  least.  This 
driving  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  breeding  ground  was  never 
done  after  Jane  5,  in  my  time.  Then  rarely^  and  only  to  get  a  few  hun- 
dred seals  early,  as  they  first  arrived  for  the  natives'  food.  This  alwaylS 
took  place  before  any  noteworthy  arrival  of  the  cows. 

July  9y  1890. — I  made  a  close  reconnoissance  of  the  breeding  seals  as 
they  lay  upon  the  ground  at  Zapadnie,  both  upper  and  lower  wings,  this 
morning  immediately  after  the  natives  had  driven  the  small  squads  of 
holluschickie  which  they  alone  find  here  now,  and  only  in  spots,  laying 
np  in  close  proximity  to  the  cows.  I  went  over  at  4  a.  m.  purposely  to 
see  the  modus  operandi  of  the  driving,  and  then  to  get  a  fiair  idea  of  the 
full  expansion  of  Zapadnie  as  it  stands  to-day. 

July  llj  i8.90.— In  company  with  Mr.  Charles  J.  Goff  I  visited  and 
surveyed  the  entire  sweep  of  Upx)er  and  Lower  Zapadnie  rookery 
to-day.    •    •    • 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  queer  sense  of  utter  desolation  which 
tiie  vacant  seal  area  of  1872  on  this  fine  rookery  carries  to  my  mind  this 
morning.  Orass  and  flowers  are  springing  up  over  those  broad  areas 
back  of  the  breeding  grounds,  where  in  1872,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  male  seals  hauled  out  and  over,  during  the  entire  season,  with- 
out being  visited  by  any  man  then,  except  myselfl  Nobody  at  that  time 
ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  coming  over  from  the  village  to  make 
a  killing  at  Zapadnie.  And  then,  too,  those  splendid  areas  of  hauling 
gronnd  in  English  Bay,  are  all  grass- grown,  mosses,  lichens,  and  flowers, 
which  in  1872-1874  so  astonished  Maynard  and  myself  by  their  teeming 
squadrons  of  young  male  seals. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  grass,  I  should  say  that  the  seals 
must  have  ceased  to  haul  here  to  any  great  extent  as  late  as  1883: 
and,  by  1884-85,  to  have  suddenly  dropped  out  of  the  field  in  large  num- 
bers. That  no  seals  have  hauled  in  the  rear  of  these  breeding  lines  ot 
1872-1874  since  1878-79,  is  certain :  because  this  area  in  now  well  sodded 
and  sprinkled  with  a  full  crop  of  Archangeliea^  which  never  comes  in 
sooner  than  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  seals  have  once  destroyed  it. 
This  time  of  the  regrowth  of  "pochkie"  was  well  demonstrated  to  me 
at  Zapadnie  in  1876.  There,  in  1868,  Morgan's  sealing  party  built  a 
salt  house  right  in  the  center  of  a  well-polished  hauBng  ground  of 
holluschickie.  The  seals  at  once,  of  course,  abandoned  a  large  space 
directly  and  indirectly  dominated'  by  this  salt  house,  and  the  killing 
gangs.  The  grass  upon  this  abandoned  hauling  ground  of  1868,  was 
pre^  well  tufted  and  established  when  I  first  saw  it  in  1872,  and  in 
1876  small  heads  of  the  Archangelica  began  to  sprout  everywhere  anew 
over  it.  This  shows  that  eight  years  after  the  seals  ceas^  to  haul  upon 
a  hitherto  well-polished  area  by  them,  plenty  of  rank  grass  was  growing 
upon  it  with  many  flowering  plants,  and  a  beginning  of  a  new  garden 
of  that  rank,  umbelliferous  Archangelicay  above  specified. 

POLAVINA. 

June  3j  1890. — As  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  change  to 
the  sea  margin  of  this  bluff-banded  rookery  during  the  last  sixteen 
years,  nor  is  there  ever  likely  to  be,  I  simply  redraw  my  original  land 
angles  of  1872-1874,  establishing,  however,  two  additional  stations — one 
on  the  point  at  the  grotto,  B,  and  the  other  on  the  beach  below  at  0. 
This  will  cover  the  showing  of  any  change  that  the  breeding  seals  may 
present  on  that  portion  of  the  rookery  ground  which  can  be  altered  by 
surf  and  icefloe  pressure  during  storms  in  the  fall  and  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  land  angles  of  Little  Polavina  are  precisdy  as  they 
were  in  1872. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 30 
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June  4  J 1890. — An  odd  seal  bridge  and  grotto  is  on  the  extreme  poat 
of  PolAvina,  and  makes  one  of  the  queerest  sort  of  subjects  for  tte 
pencil.  When  I  visit  it  in  July  I  presume  I  shall  find  it  tenanted  with 
a  harem,  although  it  may  be  a  thoroughfare,  since  the  seals  can  haul 
up  through  it. 

I  take  this  sketch  of  Polavina  Point  from  my  station,  O,  Just  300  feet 
below  those  bulls  in  the  foreground,  and  which  maps  out,  as  they  lay 
to-day,  the  southern  limit  of  the  present  extent  of  these  breediDg 
grounds.  On  this  flat  of  sand,  just  above  surf  wash,  basaltic  bowlders, 
mostly  small  ones,  are  thickly  strewn,  with  many  pieces  of  driftwood. 
That  remarkable  reef  table  which  projects  out  under  Polavina  Point,  is 
well  bared  to-day.  by  the  low  tide  and  gives  me  a  full  view.  It  is  a 
solid,  flat  table  or  purplish  basalt,  covered  with  innumerable  pools  of 
water  and  forests  of  sea  weed,  which  fairly  glisten  as  they  are  now 
bared,  damp  and  dripping. 

June  25y  1890, — I  revisited  this  morning^  that  spot  from  which  this 
sketch  is  taken.  A  few  small  clusters  of  females  have  arrived,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  on  the  other  side  of  this  page.  The  number  of 
vagrant  bulls  dozing  on  this  sand  beach  in  the  foreground  has  increased 
vastly,  but  the  cows  are  very  scant  in  number  for  the  day.  They  are 
feebly  suggestive  of  that  wonderful  massing  which  they  were  making 
on  this  ground  in  1872  at  this  time. 

I  thought  at  the  time  when  I  established  this  station,  G  (on  the  4th 
instant),  that  it  was  way  below  where  the  rookery  would  go  this  year, 
judging  from  the  lay  of  the  bulls  then.    I  now  see  it  plainly. 

July  13j  1890. — Visited  this  rookery  ground  and  surveyed  the  area 
and  position  of  the  breeding  animals  in  company  with  Mr.  Goflf.   •   •  • 

My  final  survey  of  this  rookery  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  two  rookeries 
which  seem  to  have  suffered  only  half  in  loss  of  form  and  numbers.  I 
can  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  however,  that  this  rookery,  like  Zapad- 
nie,  has  been  cruelly  driven  during  the  last  four  or  five  seasons-  per- 
haps the  last  eight  years,  since  the  chief  hauling  grounds  always  laid  up 
behind  the  br^ding  lines  of  Polaviua.  Therefore,  when  shrinking  of 
holluschickie  began,  the  scraping  of  the  large  semicircular  edge  of 
Polavina  rookery  commenced  in  earnest,  since  the  young  males  naturally 
do  here  as  they  do  everywhere  else  on  this  island  to-day^  lay  up  closer 
and  closer  to  the  lines  of  the  breeding  seals. 

NOVASTOSHNAH. 

Jwne  2^  1890. — Game  onto  the  great  rookery  ground  this  morning  from 
the  Arago.  Made  my  headquarters  in  Webster's  new  house,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  day's  work.  A  clear  day  with  light  north  wind.  I  find 
the  bulls  here  in  as  good  or  better  number  than  on  any  other  rookery  of 
this  island.  Still  there  are  large  vacancies  and  several  wholly  deserted 
sections. 

A  greater  number  of  sea  lions  than  I  expected  to  see — several  thou- 
sands of  them  clustered  principally  on  Sea  Lion  Neck  and  Northeast 
Point,  although  they  haul  all  along  the  east,  north,  and  west  shores  of 
this  point.  The  bulls  were  in  full  rutting  ardor.  There  were  several 
cubs  or  pups  newly  born.  Their  stifled  wheezing,  roaring,  deep  gutterals 
and  grunting  groans  come  out  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  clear-cut 
voices  of  the  fur-seal  bulls,  which  haul  out  here  side  by  side  with  their 
huge  cousins. 

I  saw  very  few  holluschickie  to-day,  although  I  inspected  every  foot 
of  the  great  rookery. 

That  slope  of  Hutchinson  Hill  which  drops  to  the  westward,  is  cer- 
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tainly  the  most  imposing  single  sweep  of  seal  groand  on  the  islands.  It 
is  impressive  and  extensive.  The  seecatchie  here  to-day  appear  in  as 
good  numbers  as  anywhere  else  on  St.  Paul  Island.  Still  I  must  trnth- 
fully  add  that  they  are  in  woefiQ  contrast  with  what  I  have  recorded  here 
in  1874. 

June  4j  1890. — These  sand  dnne  tracts  at  and  around  the  neck  of 
Northeast  Point  have  changed  character  somewhat  since  1872.  Then 
everything  on  this  high,  bare  sand  knoll  of  to-day,  which  rises  from 
the  Big  Lake  and  separates  it  from  the  surf-sand  flat  level  of  the  neck, 
was  grassed  firmly  over;  but  now,  from  some  cause  or  other,  sand  has 
been  blown  up  and  over,  completely  covering  the  lower  grassy  hum- 
mocks or  knolls.  It  leaves  now,  a  desolate,  deep  sand  ridge  to  cross 
and  recross  as  you  go  to  and  from  the  point,  and  the  surf  also  beats 
upon  a  wider  spread  of  sand  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  washing  com- 
pletely across  in  storms  with  much  driftwood  and  many  small  basaltic 
^^donicks"  or  bowlders  interspersed  in  lines  with  the  wash  of  the  surf. 

This  sand  is  simply  powdered  volcanic  rock,  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  comminuted  sea  shells  and  other  minute  marine  conchological  forms. 

The  Big  Lake  seems  wholly  as  it  was :  so  does  the  trail  down  among 
the  sand  dunes  on  its  eastern  shore.  The  genesis  of  a  finely  fixed  sand 
dune  here  is  as  follows:  First  a  heap  of  wind-rifted  sand  from  its  dry- 
ing out  above  surf  wash.  Into  this  the  seeds  of  the  Elymus  arenaria 
are  carried:  and,  sprouting,  throw  the  strong,  deep  roots  of  that  coarse 
grass  down  deep,  binding  the  heap  as  it  were.  This  grass  idone  seems 
to  i)ossess  the  power  of  taking  hold  at  first  and  successftilly  growing. 
The  other  plants  and  grasses  can  and  do  germinate,  but  the  first  strong 
wind  thereafter  raises  the  sand  about  or  from  under  them  so  as  to  either 
smother  them  or  destroy  their  roots ;  but  this  <^  wild  wheat,"  the  Mytnusj 
has  such  deep-reaching  roots,  as  pronounced  in  this  respect  as  those  of 
the  alfalfa,  that  it  can  not  be  blown  out,  or  blown  under,  very  often. 

But,  when  the  Elymus  has  firmly  anchored  a  sand  flat,  then  a  grass 
closely  resembling  our  timothy  or  orchard  grass  takes  hold  in  its  com- 
pany, and  with  several  species  of  mosses  and  the  creeping  willows  {%aUx) 
and  wild  pea  vines,  finally  crowds  the  hardy  ^Z^mi^  fairly  out  within  a 
few  years,  or  at  least  leaves  but  a  scanty  remnant  of  its  former  exclu- 
sive holding.  However,  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  St.  Paul  where 
the  sand  is  unusually  light,  deep,  and  restless.  Upon  these  areas,  and 
on  the  killing  grounds  where  the  bodies  of  millions  of  seals  have 
decayed,  mal^g  a  rich,  hot  compost  out  of  the  dry,  sterile  sand,  there 
the  Elymus  grows  strong  and  luxuriant,  without  a  rival — ^nothing  else 
can  get  in. 

July  13^  1890. — I  made  my  land  survey  of  this  point  on  the  2d  and 
4th  of  June:  and  from  that  time  until  this  day,  I  have  not  been  on  the 
breeding  ground.  But  now  the  hour  having  arrived  in  which  to  see  the 
breeders  at  their  finest  limit  of  expansion  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
them,  I  made  this  morning,  in  company  with  Mr.  Goff,  a  carefhl,  rod 
by  rod  inspection  and  survey  of  the  field.  Every  section  fix)m  point 
to  point  as  we  advanced,  from  station  to  station,  was  carefolly  platted 
on  the  chart,  with  a  distinct  memorandum  of  its  massed  depth:  the 
land  angles  giving  the  exact  number  of  feet  of  sea  margin  which  each 
section  possessed.  In  this  way,  foot  by  foot,  we  progressed  around 
the  entire  circuit,  jotting  down  every  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
breeding  lines,  and  every  vacancy.  This  is  the  only  method  by  which 
a  uniform,  fair  statement  of  fact,  and  estimate  of  the  numbers,  area, 
and  position  of  these  rookeries  can  be  made.    To  attempt  to  carry  in 

Jour  mind  an  estimate  over  this  irregular  ground,  and  distribution  of 
fe  upon  its  surface,  is  simply  a  physical  impossibUity ;  and  an  attempt 
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to  measore  this  area  with  the  life  as  massed  npon  it^  with  a  tax>Qline,  b 
equally  abortive  and  ludicrous. 

But,  my  angles,  taken  with  a  fine  prismatic  compass  from  my  sevenl 
stations  established  with  initial  base  lines,  locate  these  herd^  just  u 
they  rest  upon  the  ground  to-day.  By  having  the  topography  all  fin- 
ished June  2  and  4, 1  now  rapidly  and  accurately  pleat  upon  it  as  I 
traverse  the  field,  these  herds,  just  as  they  lay  under  my  eyes. 

Thus,  all  guesswork  is  wholly  eliminated,  as  it  should  be,  from  Ae 
exact  location  of  the  position  and  area  of  these  rookeries,  llien,  upon 
this  known  ground  of  occupation,  a  sensible  rule  for  eertimation  can  be 
Daseu* 

July  26j  1890. — ^Daniel  Webster  is  the  veteran  white  sealer  on  these 
islands.  He  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1868,  and,  save  the  season  of  1876 
(then  on  a  trip  to  the  Russian  seal  islands),  he  has  been  sealing  hero 
ever  since,  being  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Northeast  Point  annually 
until  this  summer  of  1800,  when  he  has  conducted  the  kiUing  on  St 
G^rge.  He  spoke  very  freely  this  afternoon  while  calling  on  me,  and 
said  there  is  no  use  tiying  to  build  these  rookeries  up  again  so  as  to 
seal  here,  as  has  been  done  since  1868,  unless  these  animals  are  pro- 
tected in  the  Korth  Pacific  Ocean  as  well  as  in  Bering  Sea.  On  this 
point  the  old  man  was  very  emphatic. 

Webster  came  ashore  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  the  spring  (April)  of  1868, 
an  employee  of  Williams  &  Haven,  of  New  London,  Oonn.  He  took 
charge  of  the  seeding  then  begun  in  behalf  of  this  firm,  at  NovastoshnaJi, 
or  Northeast  Point.  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Go.  had  the  only  other  party 
up  there  at  that  time.  This  was  the  first  irregular  sealing  ever  done 
upon  this  island  since  1804. 

Webster  said  that  Hutchinson,  Eohl  &  Oo.  and  he  took  over  75,000 
young  male  seals  at  Northeast  Point  alone,  that  summer  of  1868:  and 
only  stopped  work  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  their  men,  who  were  not 
only  physi<^ally  ^'used  up,"  but  had  used  all  of  their  sadt,  and  had  no 
suitable  means  left  for  saving  any  more  skins. 

When  both  parties  stopped  work,  he  said,  that  then  no  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  holluschickie  was  evident  to  any  of  them :  and 
that  this  fact  created  much  comment.  He  declared  that  there  had  never 
been  so  many  seals  on  that  ground  since;  that  <^  although  there  was  a 
fine  showing  of  seal,  Mr.  Elliott,  when  you  were  there  in  1872,  yet  there 
never  has  been  so  many  there  as  in  1868." 

He  said  that  ever  since  1876-77  he  had  observed  a  steady  shrinking 
of  the  hauling  grounds  at  Northeast  Point — a  very  rapid  contraction 
during  the  last  six  years,  especially  rapid  since  1887-88. 

He  never  agreed  with  the  statement  recently  made  of  the  great 
increase  of  seals  over  my  record  of  1872-1874;  but  on  the  contrary  has 
always  held  that  no  increase  ever  followed  it:  and  that  he  always  told 
both  the  Treasury  and  company  agents,  whenever  questioned,  that 
there  was  a  steady  diminution.  He  said  that  when  down  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  (about  five  years  ago,  winter  of  1885-86)  he  was  not  asked 
any  questions  by  anybody  as  to  the  increase  of  seals :  and  he  volunteered 
no  information.  If  he  had  been  asked  he  would  have  si)oken  his  mind 
freely. 

Webster  said  that  in  1872-1874  he  was  able  to  get  all  the  holluschickie 
he  wanted  from  that  sand  beach  on  the  north  shore  of  the  neck  at 
Northeast  Point.  ^<  Never  went  anywhere  else  for  them,  or  near  a 
rookery.''  He  said  that  the  holluschickie  never  again  came  down  upoti 
the  southern  slope  of  Hutchinson  s  Hill  after  the  season's  work  of  1868 
closed. 
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NORTH. 

Jul/y  19yl890, — I  came  npon  this  breeding  ground  to-day  after  an 
absence  of  just  sixteeen  years.  I  find  the  topography  unchanged:  tiie 
hauling  grounds  all  grass  grown  together  with  the  usual  flowering 
plants  that  seem  to  follow  the  abandonment  of  hitherto  polished  ground 
laid  upon  by  holluschickie. 

The  seals  upon  its  breeding  area  are  in  the  usual  form  and  number 
characteristic  of  this  season  over  on  St.  Paul — a  scanty  supply  of  old 
bulls:  no  young  bulls  in  the  rookery  or  outside:  large  scattered  harems, 
and  every  evidence  of  imperfect  service — in  all  these  forms  precise^  as 
they  are  over  on  St.  Paul. 

Bat  this  rookery,  which  held  76,250  bulls,  cows,  and  pups  in  1874, 
has  suffered  a  loss  of  only  one-half  of  its  cows  and  pups.  Of  the  buUB, 
however,  a  vastly  greater  proportion,  five-sevenths  of  them,  are  missing. 
This  rookery  was  the  largest  on  St.  George  in  1874;  it  has  been  so  ever 
since,  aad  is  to-day,  diminished  as  it  is.  But  large  as  it  is  over  here, 
there  are  only  two  on  St.  Paul  smaller.  One  is  the  Lagoon,  and  t^e 
other  Ketavie,  though  the  letter  was  twice  as  large  as  this  breeding 
ground  in  1874. 

JiUy  25y  1690. — Captain  Lavender  and  Dr.  Noyes  made  a  carefhl  sur- 
vey of  the  hoUuschickie  that  have  hauled  out  here,  since  they  were 
driven  off  on  the  19th  instant.  They  agreed  that  if  driven  to-day,  this 
rookery  would  not  yield  300  hoUuschickie  of  over  5J  to  7  pound  skins. 

July  26y  1890. — No  increase  of  hoUuschickie  on  this  ground.  If  I  may 
beUeve  the  apparent  honest  statement  of  Dr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Webster 
(agents  of  the  N.  A.  0.  Go.),  this  rookery  has  shrunk  one-half  from  its 
margins  of  three  years  ago :  and,  it  is  greatly  worse  to-day,  than  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year. 

This  is  the  testimony  also  of  Mr.  Ooff  as  to  the  status  of  the  St.  Paul 
rookeries  as  between  this  season  and  last.  It  now  points  with  my  work 
to  the  certainty  of  a  still  further  marked  reduction  in  the  form  and 
number  of  the  breeding  se^ds  next  year :  whUe  the  kiUable  seals  or  hoL 
luschickie  wiU  simply  be  minus. 

Jvi/y  27^  1690. — The  cows  and  pups  in  fuU  swing  of  ^< podding;"  the 
hoUuschickie  scant  in  numbers  and  mixing  up  with  the  scattered 
harems;  a  smaU  pod,  chiefly  yearUngs,  hauled  out  on  the  extreme 
western  extension,  and  two  other  smaU  pods  at  the  ^^Baichka"  and 
^^Seraidnee"  on  this  rookery — ^altogether  not  200  7-pound  skins. 

I  am  surprised  at  not  seeing  the  due  proportion  of  yearUngs  out  now 
that  a  rookery  of  this  size  should  claim.  At  least  20,000  pui>s  left  this 
ground  last  October.  Half  of  them  should  be  back  now  as  yearUngs, 
and  as  such  show  up  a  thousand  or  two  every  day  untU  the  end  of  the 
season.  I  am  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  the  pups  are  suffering  a 
heavier  ratio  of  loss  than  in  1872-1874.  They  are  now  fewer  in  numl^, 
and  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  ^'  kiUer  whales"  here  and  sharics  in 
the  North  Pacific,  and  the  ^<  kiUers "  there  too,  are  just  as  numerous 
and  voracious  as  of  old.  The  loss,  therefore,  inflicted  from  this  source 
would  be  more  apparent  now,  than  when  the  pups  were  twice  and  tiurice 
m  numeroas.  In  1872-1874  I  estimated  that  about  1,000,000  pups  ledft 
ike  PribUovs  every  October  and  November  in  flue  physical  trim;  and  of 
this  1,000,000  not  oter  half  of  the  number  came  back  next  June  and  July 
as  yearlings.  To-day,  judging  from  the  scanty  retamB  of  yearlings,  I 
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know  that  the  loss  in  pap  retams  is  far  greater.    It  looks  as  thongli 
not  more  than  one-quarter  are  returning  this  season  of  1890  as  yearling. 

There  should  be  at  least  from  3,000  to  5,000  yearlings  out  on  the  haul 
ing  grounds  of  this  rookery  daily,  now,  estimating  that  only  half  of 
them,  as  in  1872,  are  or  have  been  destroyed  at  sea  since  they  left  this 
ground  of  their  birth  last  autumn.  But  raking  and  scraping  the  whok 
extent  of  this  rookery  to  day  would  not  produce  a  "  drive  ^  of  600hol- 
luschickie  of  all  ages,  450  of  them  to  500,  yearlings,  and  the  balaoee 
chiefly  2-year-olds. 

I  have  been  looking  every  day  since  the  15th  instant,  over  the  rook- 
eries and  hauling  grounds  for  the  percentage  of  yearling  returns.  By 
this  time  all  those  seals  should  show  up  if  they  are  to  show  up  at  aU 
this  year.  They  all  arrived  here  by  the  20th  of  July  in  1872-1874,  aod 
I  presume  now,  this  27th  day  of  July,  that  it  is  fair  to  demand  a  ooont 

July  30j  1890. — The  pups  nearest  the  water's  edge  on  this  rookery 
under  the  bluffs  are  all  attempting  to  swim  this  afternoon.  A  high 
south-southwest  wind  has  caused  a  heavy  back  swell,  which,  throws 
water  up  and  over  into  a  series  of  odd  yet  perfect  salt-water  bath  tubs, 
caused  by  the  foundation  of  several  basaltic  basins  in  the  beach  mar- 
gin of  the  rookery  here.  Above  and  below  this  place,  those  pups  which 
are  exposed  to  the  full  and  direct  wash  of  the  surf,  are  not  making  any 
effort  to  play  and  swim  in  that  water,  but  have  crept  higher  np  and  are 
still  crawling  up,  so  as  to  get  entirely  out  of  the  spray. 

Most  of  the  pups  to-day,  on  this  rookery,  have  "podded"  back;  some 
of  them  150  feet  from  the  sea  margin,  where,  with  their  mothers,  they 
are  mixed  up  and  mixing  all  the  time  with  the  holluschickie  that  aro 
hauling. 

The  holluschickie  are  chiefly  1-year-olds;  nine-tenths  of  the  several 
pods  hauled  out  here  to-day  are  yearlings.  A  great  many  yearling 
females  are  halting  down  at  the  landings  in  and  among  the  scattered 
harems,  aimlessly  paddling  about.  Their  slight  forms  and  bright  sil- 
very backs,  white  throats  and  abdomens,  are  shining  out  very  brightly 
in  contrast  with  the  dark  rocks,  the  dnU  brown  and  rusty  coats  of  the 
^'matkahs,"  and  still  rustier  forms  of  the  old  <<  seecatchie."  These 
young  yearling  cows  Anally  drift  up  into  the  rear,  join  in  the  medley  of 
sex  and  age  there,  and  go  and  come  with  the  rest  as  they  go  and  come 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

I  have  noticed  this  year,  because  I  began  at  the  outset  to  look  for 
them,  that  the  yearlings  which  come  out  in  June  were  invariably  males 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  whenever  they  were  examined,  as  I  had  frequent 
opportunity  to  do,  as  they  easily  and  often  smother  and  fall  in  the  pods 
into  a  sort  of  stupor  which  permits  you  to  lift  them  by  their  hind  flip- 
pers and  drag  them  out  of  the  way.  But  when  the  cows  begin  to  arrive 
in  full  form  and  number,  about  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  July,  then  the 
female  yearlings  also  appeared  in  the  herds  as  a  class  for  the  first  time. 

This  points  to  the  natural  fact  that  the  young  yearling  males  instinc- 
tively flock  together  and  follow  the  older  males  on  their  return  trip  to 
the  islands:  while  the  cows  attract  the  young  females  as  a  class— -just 
as  toddling  boys  will  follow  the  older  boys  and  men,  while  the  little 
girls  avoid  them  and  flock  with  the  young  women  and  their  elders  of 
the  same  sex. 

By  the  20th  of  every  July  all  the  cows,  nubile  and  maternal,  have 
arrived,  and  that  arrival  brings  in  the  last  wave  of  yearling  animals  for 
the  season.  So  that  all  of  the  seals  that  are  to  appear  for  the  year  are 
now  on  hand,  have  hauled  out,  and  now  finally  haul  out.  It  is  this  final 
and  finishing  arriviJ  of  the  yearling  cows  that  swells  the  numbers  of 
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the  yearlings  as  a  class  so  markedly  after  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  July — 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  that  month^  if  the  season 
happens  to  be  a  very  forward  one.  StiU^  I  find  that  the  records  of  the 
arrival  of  the  females  on  the  rookeries  during  the  last  twenty  years,  as 
they  have  been  annually  recorded  on  these  islands,  show  that  the  cows 
came  here  every  season  with  an  amazing  regularity,  and  precisely  in 
this  respect  as  I  observed  them  in  1872-1874. 

Tbe  old  bulls  are  more  irregular,  varying  as  to  the  character  of  the 
seasons — favorable  seasons,  early  in  May;  unfavorable  seasons,  only 
three  or  four  days  later — and  all  of  them  invariably  on  hand  by  the  1st 
of  every  June. 

Since  the  hoUuschickie  here,  have  been  permitted  to  rest  for  a  few 
days  without  being  at  once  swept  up,  after  landing,  and  over  to  the 
village  killing  grounds,  they  have  become  sensibly  tamer;  and  like  the 
foxes  here,  when  trapping  ceases,  they  seem  to  know  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  hustled  over  to  the  shambles  again  when  we  come  in  sight. 
To-day  Captain  Lavender,  who  is  a  very  large  man,  and  myself  walked 
to  within  a  few  yards'  distance  from  every  pod  of  hoUuschickie  on  this 
rookery:  and,  save  in  case  where  the  Captain  happened  to  vigorously 
flourish  his  cane  (in  emphasis  of  something  said)  these  animals  gave  no 
sign  of  rushing  into  the  water  or  of  stampeding. 

This  simply  goes  to  prove  that  the  ^<  wildness  "  of  these  hoUuschickie 
of  1890,  which  some  of  the  sealers  attempted  to  tell  me  was  a  marked 
change  in  their  natural  habit  of  1872-1874,  is  quite  naturaUy  due  to  the 
extraordinary  change  in  the  fashion  of  driving  which  the  sealers  them- 
selves have  instituted  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  increasing 
scarcity  of  kiUable  seals.  From  the  time,  since  1881.  when  the  first 
regular  over  driving  began  early  in  June  until  the  eaten  of  100,000  was 
secured  in  July  foUowing,  these  animals  have  never  been  allowed  to 
rest  anywhere  on  the  islands  as  they  hauled  out  long  enough  to  become 
wonted  to  the  grounds.  Naturally  enough  we  find  them  "wild,"  espe- 
ciaUy  so  when  there  is  not  a  tenth  of  the  number  on  the  ground  here 
to-day  of  the  hoUuschickie  which  we  found  here  in  1872. 

AugtLst  3y  1890. — The  pups  in  that  smaU  area  under  the  bluffs,  where 
the  surf  has  filled  certain  cavities  so  as  to  form  incipient  bath  tubs,  are 
now  all  swimming  outside  in  the  gentle  swell  that  roUs  in.  They  have 
learned  to  swim :  but  the  great  majority  of  their  kind  are  stiU  far  back 
on  the  uplands  to  the  rear,  and,  wholly  unused  to  water  yet.  I  notice 
that  those  pups  on  the  sea  margin  which  are  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  these  ^^bath  tubs,"  are  still  hanging  aloof  from  the  surf. 
They  wiU,  however,  soon  begin  their  water  exercises,  by  the  13th 
instant  at  the  latest,  as  they  (Ud  so  in  1872. 

The  number  of  yearling  females  that  are  loitering  on  the  rookery 
ground,  loUing  over  the  rocks  and  nagging  the  pups,  is  larger  than  I 
have  usually  observed  thus  far,  since  the  season  for  their  arrival  opened 
on  the  15th  of  July  last. 

But  the  mixture  to-day  of  all  classes  of  hoUuschickie  with  the  cows 
and  pups  is  complete.  It  would  be  a  matter  utterly  impossible  to  make 
a  "drive"  of  100  killable  seals  from  this  place  to-day  and  not  sweep  into 
that  "drive"  as  many  cows  and  pups  and  demoralize  things  generaUy. 

The  number  of  hoUuschickie  out  this  afternoon  is  not  equal  to  half 
of  what  I  observed  here  day  before  yesterday,  during  the  prevalence  of 
that  southwest  gale,  which  threw  up  a  heavy,  furious  surf.  When  the 
ocean  is  troubled  the  breeding  seals  always  haul  out  in  greatest 
numbers.  The  breeding  seals  are  quite  uniform  in  their  attendance, 
however,  without  much  reference  to  weather,  unless  it  be  an  abnormaUy 
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warm,  sonsliiny  day ;  then  the  cows  nearly  all  take  to  the  water,  leay- 
ing  their  paps  with  the  balls,  behind  them.  They  do  not  go  far  away, 
bat  lay  in  the  rollers,  idly  scratching  and  swimming  in  the  cool  embiaoe 
of  the  sea. 

I  noticed  one  action  this  afternoon  which  has  hitherto  completdy 
escaped  my  eyes.  A  yoang  pap  near  these  <^bath  tubs''  under  tiie 
blaffs,  was  eagerly  endeavoring  to  get  over  the  rocks  and  join  those 
sporting  paps  which  were  so  joyoasly  splarging  in  and  out  of  the  pools 
there.  Bat  no  sooner  did  the  little  fellow  get  fairly  started  than  its 
mother  wonld  Innge  after,  and,  catching  the  pap  precisely  as  a  cat  does 
a  kitten,  wonld  pitch  it  radely  back,  sometimes  fiiU  3  feet  at  a  swing, 
bamping  it  withont  mercy  on  the  bowlders.  The  pap  would  then,  for 
a  few  moments,  lay  perfectly  qaiet,  then  start  np  saddenly,  get  a  few 
feet  ander  way  for  the  pools  again,  when  the  mother  would  repeat  the 
lesson  just  cited.  I  watched  her  check  and  bamp  this  pup  of  hers 
against  the  rocks  for  nearly  half  an  hoar.  Then  seeing  no  si^u  of  cessa- 
tion of  this  action  of  the  mother,  or  lack  of  desire  of  the  pup  to  have  its 
own  way,  I  did  not  wait  for  the  ending  of  the  controversy.  It  shows 
very  plainly,  however,  that  so  far  from  teaching  their  pups  to  swim,  the 
mother  seals  try  to  keep  them  from  roagh  water  as  long  as  they  can, 
seeming  to  have  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  heavy 
swell  and  snrf  could  and  wonld  drown  their  offspring  when  so  yoong, 
should  these  little  creatures  hapi>en  to  get  out  and  within  the  reach  of 
its  breaking  force. 

OBEAT  EASTERN. 

Jtdy  23, 1890. — I  passed  up  above  this  rookery  in  going  to  Tolstoi 
Mees  and  the  sea-lion  rookery  this  morning.  No  holluschickie,  save  a 
small  pod,  hanled  oat.  I  also  observed  that  the  holluschickie  have  not 
put  in  an  appearance  on  the  North  rookery  either — ^have  not  hanled 
since  the  20th  instant:  simply,  becanse  there  are  none  left  to  haoL 
There  are  very  few  seals  in  the  water.  No  "  killer  whales  ^  about  either. 
They  were  here  in  large  nnmbers  ap  to  the  20th  of  June,  then  suddenly 
departed.  Captain  Lavender  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  schools  of 
^^  killers,"  hundreds  of  them,  skimming  along  close  to  the  shore  between 
the  village  landing  and  the  North  rookery;  that  they  have  probably 
gone  noi^h  into  some  of  the  bays  there  or  river  estaaries  where  shoal 
water  permits  them  to  calve  and  get  food :  and,  then  retnrning  this  way 
they  hang  around  these  islands  for  several  weeks  in  October :  then  leave 
for  the  North  Pacific;  that  they  saddenly  left  this  island  on  the  20th 
of  June,  this  year.  I,  myself,  have  not  been  able  to  see  one  of  these 
animals  thus  far  this  season:  beginning  at  St.  Pan],  May  21,  up  to  date. 

July  26, 1890. — I  made  a  thoroagh  survey  of  this  Eastern  rookery  in 
the  morning,  since  now  is  the  proper  time  to  look  for  a  showing  of  last 
years'  paps  or  yearlings.  I  saw  only  abont  600  of  them  (500  in  one  pod 
and  the  others  scattered).  There  were  also  abont  100  2-year-old8  and 
a  few  3  and  4  year  olds — very  few. 

Some  6,000  paps  must  have  been  born  on  this  rookery  last  June  and 
July  (1889).  and  half  of  them  should  be  back  this  summer.  Perhaps 
they  will  snow  up  better.  It  is,  however,  not  reasonable  to  expect  to 
see  more  than  half  of  them  hauled  out  at  any  time,  even  now  in  the 
very  height  of  their  hauling  season.  I  was  much  impressed,  when 
viewing  them  at  this  time  in  1872-1874  on  St.  Paul,  by  their  habit  of 
ceaseless  travel  out  fi'om,  and  then  back  into  the  sea;  i.  e.,  they  were 
constantly  coming  up  from  the  surf  to  haul  1,000  or  2,000  feet  back,  and 
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others  were  returning  from  the  uplands,  where  they  had  been  laying 
around,  to  the  water  for  baths  and  food. 

What  is  left  of  the  cows  and  pups,  as  to  numbers,  on  this  breeding 
ground,  as  well  as  the  other  rookeries  here,  seems  to  be  healthy  and 
free  from  any  visible  physical  disorder.  The  most  unique  feature  of 
this  rookery  to-day  is  the  hauling  of  some  450  to  500  sea  lions— bulls, 
cows,  and  pups— on  the  surf- washed  beaeh  of  its  sea  margin  right  under 
the  bluffs.  The  breeding  fur  seals  lay  up  just  above  that  surf  wash, 
while  the  huge  yellow  bodies  of  Uumetopias  crowd  close  up  to  them 
from  below  on  a  narrow  bedt  which  only  high  water  and  a  stiff  wind  can 
dislodge  them  from.  They,  however,  never  haul  anywhere  else  out 
higher  from  the  water  than  this,  since  their  young  can  take  to  the 
water  and  swim  in  a  few  days  at  the  longest,  after  birth. 

Not  so  with  the  for  seal.  Such  a  location  means  the  death  of  most 
every  pup  bom  upon  it  from  June  until  September  15,  inclusive,  whenever 
the  sudden  rising  of  a  gale  might  raise,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  a 
heavy,  churning  surf.  But,  after  the  middle  of  September  the  fiir-seal 
pup  has  become  pretty  well  used  to  the  water  and  can  swim  weU.  Yet, 
severe  gales,  in  October,  have  caught  even  these  pups  at  that  time  so 
savagely  as  to  destroy  thousands  of  them,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  will 
be  thrown  high  up  by  the  surf  to  decay  on  the  rocks  and  sand. 

It  is  a  queer  sight  to  see  here  to-day,  those  little  black  ftir-seal  pups 
podding  hither  and  thither,  rubbing  up  against  the  big  sea  lions  in  the 
most  fearless  and  familiar  manner,  causing  those  animals  no  annoyance 
whatever,  and  arousing  them  not  a  particle.  A  very  queer  picture 
indeed,  these  small  black  clusters  of  for-sesd  pups  crowding  in  against 
the  yeUow  bulk  of  the  big  sea  lions. 

STABBT  ABTBBL. 

JiUff  20^  1890. — ^The  green  growing  grasses,  flowers,  and  confervsB 
that  fairly  border  this  breeding  ground  to-day  on  this  steep  bluff  slope — 
tbis  odd  rookery — makes  a  most  startling  change  in  its  appearance, 
contrasted  as  it  is  in  my  mind  with  what  it  was  sixteen  years  ago. 
llien  a  polished  hauling  ground,  frdly  1,000  to  1,500  feet  deep,  encircled 
the  bre^ng  ground,  and  restless  troopis  of  holluschickie  in  squads  of 
hundreds  clambered  incessantly  up  and  down  the  ste^,  abrupt  slopes 
of  Starry  Arteel  Bill.  Today  it  looks  as  though  a  sesJ  never  had  pat- 
tered over  those  hauling  grounds  of  1873:  and  even  now,  where  the 
Inreeders  themselves  are  lying  and  nodding,  the  ground  is  not  whdly 
free  from  scattered  vegetation. 

The  natives  assure  me  that  this  rookery  actually  increased  in  1876- 
1878considerablyover  my  lines  of  1873-74;  also  the  East  rookery;  but 
to^ay  it  has  shriveled  up  to  half  its  numbers  of  that  time  and  the  East 
lookery  to  less  than  one-third. 

Why  the  breeding  seals  should  elect  to  haul  up  on  this  unusual  spot 
in  this  queer  manner  is  difficult  to  positively  say,  because  there  is  more 
vacant  space  at  North  rookery  or  Little  Eastern  than  is  necessary  for 
the  reception  of  ten  times  as  many  as  are  here  assembled.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  drainage  is  so  perfect  that  it  meets  exactly  the  wishes  of 
the  breeding  seal,  since  it  is  compelled  to  rest  from  two  to  three  months 
upon  a  single  spot  ere  the  work  of  reproduction  is  completed. 

This  rookery  (and  Zapadnie),  are  the  only  ones  on  this  island  thus  for 
raided  ashore  by  pirat^.  That  high  bluff  on  which  the  breeding  seals 
rest^  juts  north-northeast  about  80O  feet  sharp  into  the  sea  from  the 
straight  west  and  east  trend  of  the  north  shore  of  the  island.    This 
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abrupt  projection  of  the  ground  makes  a  perfectly  anng  shelter  fron 
human  observation  in  the  village,  or  from  any  other  point  east.  Then 
is  no  rookery  and  nobody  living  west  of  it;  and  unless  one  stands  upoa 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  rookery  bluffs  or  west  of  it,  nothing  can  be 
seen  below. 

Behind  this  Starry  Arteel  bluff,  on  its  western  &ce,  just  at  and  onlj 
a  trifle  above  surf  wash,  is  a  water- worn  cave — a  small  cavern  in  whid 
a  dozen  men  can  huddle.  Here,  in  1886  a  sealing  schooner's  crew  sp- 
tematically  passed  their  days  in  hiding,  and  their  nights  in  raiding  ^ 
rookery.  They  worked  some  three  weeks  ere  they  were  detected  by 
the  natives,  who,  in  searching  along  the  shore  for  driftwood,  after  ^ 
sealing  season  had  ended  for  them,  found  the  freshly-killed  bodies  of  a 
number  of  cows  at  the  mouth  of  this  cave:  the  sealers  had  departed. 

Again,  at  Zapadnie,  in  the  month  of  August  last  year,  1889,  a  simikr 
raiding  of  that  rookery  was  attempted;  but  as  the  pirates'  boats  came 
in  at  10.40  p.  m.  from  their  schooner,  they  were  fired  into,  and  the 
startled  marauders  turned  about  and  disappeared  in  the  fog^.  Zapadnie 
has  been  visited  three  times  prior  to  this  in  that  manner  by  pirates;  but 
no  great  number  of  seals  has  been  taken  by  them — a  hundred  or  sop^- 
haps.  It  is  a  chosen  spot  for  the  mauraders  to  anchor  off  from  one-half 
to  1  mile  at  sea,  where  they  have  shot  a  great  many  seals.  At  no  other 
rookery  on  either  island,  have  they  done  so  to  any  extent. 

At  Starry  Arteel^  in  1886,  these  cave  pirates  above  described  took 
several  hundred  skins -Hsome  600.  This  is  the  largest  haul  made  by 
illegitimate  landing  on  either  island. 

July  27^  1890. — I  made  a  circuit  of  this  unique  breeding  ground  to-day; 
climbed  up  through  a  few  scattered  pups,  cows,  and  holluschickie,  all 
commingled  on  its  steep  hill  slope  of  breccia  and  cement,  which  these 
seals  seem  to  love  so  well,  happy  as  to  drainage,  and  free  from  dust. 

The  poddmg  of  the  pups  here,  since  the  20th  of  July,  has  made  the 
driving  of  holluschickie  simply  impossible  from  this  place,  for  the  mix- 
ture of  ail  classes  is  thorough  to-day. 

I  notice,  also,  that  the  effect  of  that  peculiar  driving  (which  has  been 
in  vogue  here  ever  since  the  shrinking  of  1882  caused  its  establishment) 
of  the  holluschickie  is  creating  an  undue  extension  of  sea  margin  for  the 
number  of  animals  occupying  it  as  a  breeding  ground.  In  1873  this 
rookery  was  a  compact,  oblong,  oval  mass  of  breeding  seals,  500  feet 
by  125  feet,  in  which  my  figures  declared  a  gathering  of  30,000  bulls, 
cows,  and  pups;  to-day  there  is  a  straggling  belt  of  800  feet  by  40  feet 
(a  very  libertJ  estimate)  on  which  only  16,000  bulls,  cows,  and  pups 
rest. 

ZAPADNIE. 

July  20y  1890.— 1  often  wondered  in  1873,  why  this  little  rookery  over 
here,  was  always  the  best  l^auling  ground  on  St.  George.  I  now  believe 
that  it  is  due  to  its  location  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  the 
scent  and  noise  of  the  breeding  seals  must  appeal  strongly  to  those 
bands  of  holluschickie  that  are  upward  bound  from  the  Aleutian  passes 
for  St  Paul  Island.  The  largest  and  best  drives  are  always  secured 
here,  i.  e.,  when  taken  from  any  one  place  on  the  island.  The  rookery 
was  one  of  the  two  smallest  on  St.  George  then,  and  is  a  small  one 
to-day,  and  is  the  only  one  on  the  south  side  of  that  island. 

It  was  here  to-day  that  the  evidence  of  excessive  cow  driving  (which 
can  not  be  avoided  if  the  holluschickie  are  to  be  secured)  was  plainly 
given  by  our  finding  in  the  fresh  track  of  the  ^^  drive."  made  this  morn- 
ing, just  as  we  came  on  the  ground,  several  pups  feebly  bleating  for 
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-^  their  mothers,  who  could  never  answer  in  time,  even  if  they  ever  came 

-i  at  all. 

'^       This  podding  of  the  pups,  on  and  after  the  15th  and  20th  of  Jnly 

•1  every  year,  makes  it  simply  roinous  to  drive  a  day  after  that  date.  The 
hoUaschickie  now  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  do  not  haul  out  by 

i  themselves  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  they  were  in  abun- 
dance, but  mix  in  at  once  after  they  land  with  the  straggling  cows  and 
podded  pups.    As  the  season  advances  and  this  podding  progresses  the 

t  mingling  becomes  still  more  and  more  effected,  so  that  by  the  24th  or 
25th  of  July  it  becomes  impossible  to  drive  from  any  rookery  margin 

>  without  getting  hundreds  of  cows  in  the  drive  of  a  thousand  hoUus- 
chickie.  Oomment  is  needless ;  the  impropriety  of  the  act  asserts  itself. 
July  24j  1890. — It  was  off  this  rookery,  September  1, 1874,  that  the 
first  pirate  or  pelagic  sealer  began  operations  since  the  seal  islands 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  This  schooner,  the  avant 
courier  of  that  destructive  fleet  of  1886-1890,  was  the  Oygnet^  of  San 
Francisco,  Gapt.  D.  Kimberley ;  and  the  San  biego^  of  San  Francisco, 
Capt.  E.  P.  Herendeen,  was  the  next  craft  in  order,  having  paid  Otter 
Island,  near  St.  Paul,  a  visit  of  that  doubtful  character  designated  as 
piracy,  in  1876.  • 

August  Ij  1890. — ^A  carefiil  review  of  this  rookery  to-day,  disclosed 
some  1,200  hoUuschickie:  half  of  that  number  apart  from  the  cows,  the 
other  half  commingled  with  the  i)odded  females  and  their  young. 
Nine-tenths  of  this  squad  of  hoUuschickie  were  yearlings. 

I  observed,  not  only  here  but  on  all  the  other  rookeries,  a  strange 
absence  of  the  proportion  of  2-year'Olds  which  should  show  up  now. 
The  fact  that  25,000,  possibly  30,000,  yearlings  were  killed  last  year 
after  the  13th  of  July,  may  account  for  this.  It  simply  shows,  however, 
what  an  empty  shell  now  remains. 

The  condition  of  these  breeding  seals  at  Zapadnie,  barring  their 
scant  numbers,  is  good,  physically.  The  pups  and  cows  have  podded 
out  in  some  places  nearly  1,000  feet  back,  up  and  away  from  the  sea. 
These  pups  on  the  uplands  so  far  back  will  not  get  into  the  water  much 
earlier  than  the  1st  of  next  month :  while  a  few  on  the  beach  margin 
are  now  swimming  and  learning  to  swim. 

The  heavy  surf  of  yesterday  and  the  day  preceding  has  not  injured 
any  pups  here,  as  far  as  I  can  observe.  They  are  all  safely  hauled  up 
out  of  its  fury.  When,  however,  they  fairly  get  under  way  in  swim- 
ming at  first,  then  such  a  storm  catches  thousands  of  them  unawares 
and  destroys  them. 

ON  THE  HAULING  GROUNDS— ST.  PAUL  ISLAND. 

May  21j  1890. — The  first  drive  for  food  of  the  season  was  made  this 
morning  on  Seevitchie  Kammen  by  the  natives,  and  about  300  hoUus- 
chickie were  taken.  In  1872,  on  May  14, 1  made  the  following  note: 
<<  First  drive  of  the  season  made  to-day.  Some  200  hoUuschickie  from 
the  "point  on  or  near  the  Beef.  They  drove  slowly,  but  welL  Strong 
northwest  wind,  and  dry."  SubstantiaUy  the  same  time  in  arriving 
now  as  in  1872. 

June  11^  1890. — The  first  regular  business  drive  of  the  season  was 
made  this  morning  at  3  a.  m.  from  the  crest  on  the  Beef  rookery.  The 
natives  made  this  drive  of  about  1,300  hoUuschickie,  half  of  it  made  up 
of  mostly  3yearolds,  some  <<  long"  2  and  a  few  4  year  olds,  the  balance 
(a  large  proportion  of  it) "  long  "  yearlings  and  "  short "  2-year-olds.  The 
Olive  was  made  from  the  south  slope  of  the  crest  where^  about  150  feet 
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back  from  the  surf  on  the  roeks,  these  smimalfi  had  hauled,  ha^hc 
slipped  in  between  the  breeding  bulls  which  are  widely  scattered  then 
on  the  sea  margin.  This  groand,  when  visited  by  myself  foar  or  five 
hours  later^  was  filling  up  again  with  holluschiokie,  showing  clearly  tii«t 
the  act  of  visiting  and  driving  firom  this  point  early  this  morning,  bai 
had  no  effect  in  preventing  or  delaying  the  oontinaed  hauling  of  tJus 
class  of  seals,  f^ve  hundred  and  thirty-nine  skins  taken ;  60  per  oeot 
rejected. 

These  old  bulls,  by  the  way,  on  the  rookeries  behave  now  ae  they  did 
in  1872,  precisely.  They  are  a  litUe  shy  and  sensitive  when  they  first 
haul  up  m  May  or  late  in  AprU,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  thereafter; 
but  by  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  May  they  have  become  so  settled  that 
they  will  not  leave  their  positions,  but  b(ddly  face  and  defy  you  when 
you  walk  down  to  them  to  inspect  their  lines  of  hauling.  Kot  a  smgie 
bull  on  any  one  of  these  seven  breeding  grounds  of  St.  Paul,  from  the 
22d  of  May  up  to  the  hour  of  the  completion  of  my  survey  of  them, 
manifested  the  least  fear  of  my  presence  when  I  was  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

There  are,  however,  always  a  number  of  bulls  that  haul  on  the  oiit- 
skirts  of  these  well-defined  rookeries  which  I  term  *' vagrants,"  becauM 
they  have  no  location  or  nerve.  These  bulls  will  scuttle  away  precisely 
as  the  hoUuschickie  do. 

Jvne  15j  1890. — During  the  last  ten  days,  while  inspecting  tiie  land 
angles,  and  bulls  on  the  several  breeding  grounds  of  tiais  island,  I  have 
paid  careflQ  attention  to  every  squad  of  hoUuschickie  that  has  appeared: 
and,  except  as  to  numbers,  I  do  not  observe  any  change  up  to  date  in 
their  habits,  or  of  hauling  early  in  the  season,  from  my  notes  of  1872. 

These  early  squads  appear  just  above  the  surf  margin  in  !E<ligli8b 
Bay,  just  in  back  of  the  breeders  on  Lukannon,  Ketavie,  and  the  Beet 
They  are  captured  by  the  natives  just  in  the  manner  I  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  work  so  early  in  the  season  of  1872.  and  they  ars 
driven  overland  also  in  the  same  method,  except  that  tne  drivers  use 
whistles  occasionally,  instead  of  bones,  grass,  etc.,  to  start  the  lagging 
herd. 

There  is  not  much  change,  however,  in  the  method  of  handling  the 
skins  after  they  are  taken,  which  is  also  done  exactly  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it.  A  white  man  now  supervises  the  clubbing.  Kow  a  team  of 
mules  and  a  full-sized  Studebaker  farm  wagon  is  busy  in  carrying  the 
t^ins  tsQBk  the  field  to  the  salt  houses:  and  two  men  easily  do  this  part 
of  the  work  to-day,  which  required  all  hands  to  do,  in  1872*  In  187^ 
carts  and  mules  were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  these  teams 
aforesaid,  soon  followed. 

At  8  a.  m.  a  report  came  down  from  Northeast  Point  which  declared 
the  presence  of  two  marauding  schooners  up  there^  with  their  boats 
down,  sealing.  This  is  the  first  notification  of  the  kind  for  the  season. 
Mr.  Gofif  and  I  started  at  once  for  Novastoshnah  with  four  selec4;edmen. 
I  went  with  him  because,  independent  of  the  legitimate  errand,  I 
desired  to  x)ersonally  exx>erience  a  ride  upon  a  two- wheeled  cart,  as  he 
rode  in  a  gig  drawn  by  a  team  of  mules.  The  road  is  bad,  very  bad, 
and  will  require  considerable  work  laid  out  on  it  before  it  is  fit  even  for 
slow  driving  over  in  any  vehicle.  Thus  fsu*,  the  mule-back  ride  is  best: 
and,  after  all,  I  prefer  my  own  legs. 

We  arrived  at  Webster's  house  at  12.80  p.m.,  after  traveling  against 
a  stiff  northeast  gale  charged  with  rain  and  hail  the  whole  way.  The 
two  natives  stationed  there,  on  watch,  were  not  clear  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  vessel  which  they  saw  yesterday;  because  it  was  vA 
one  time  a  ^^  steamer,''  and  at  another  a  '^  schooner,''  etc.    We  came  to  the 
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conclnsion  that  it  was^  and  is  one  of  the  several  steam  whalers  that  are 
known  to  be  crnising  in  Bering  Sea  this  season. 

Peter  Peshenkov,  one  of  these  watchmen,  said  that  yesterday  was  a 
ftne  day,  still,  and  semiclear.  He  went  aronnd  the  entire  circnit  of  the 
rookery,  carefully  inspecting  the  sea  margin.  He  says  that  he  found 
about  2fK)  hoUnschickie  hauled  immediately  up  on  the  north  side  of 
Sea  Lion  Neck.  He  says  that  nowhere  else  was  there  any  holluschdckie, 
except  a  few  polseecatchie  on  the  beach  just  below  the  south  shoulder: 
and,  everywhere  else,  outside  of  the  straggling  old  bulls,  nothing. 
Peter  and  Carp  Booterin  came  into  the  house  during  the  afternoon  while 
the  storm  was  in  progress,  and  talked  to  Mr.  Goff  and  myself  fireely 
over  the  condition  of  this  rookery,  as  well  as  the  others. 

June  16y  1890, — Webster  House,  9  a.  m.  Carp  Booterin  and  Neon 
Mandriggan  made  a  circuit  of  Northeast  Point  this  morning.  They 
report  to  Mr.  Goff  no  sign  of  vessel  landing  or  sealing  anywhere  on  the 
circuit.  They  say  that  there  are  abont  300  hoUuschickie  on  the  Staff 
Bight:  about  200  good  ones  on  the  north  slope  of  Hutchinson  HUl,  and 
a  few,  very  few,  at  or  near  the  South  Shoulder.  I  came  down  on  foot 
to  the  village,  giving  Polavina  a  survey  along  outside^  so  as  to  see  the 
eld  and  new  seal  grass  on  that  famous  parade.  It  is  somewhat  too 
soon  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion:  but  what  I  saw,  and  noted,  causes 
surprise. 

Suppose  you  had,  sixteen  years  ago,  stood  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing a  sheep  pasture  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and  one-fourth  to 
one-half  a  mile  in  width :  this  lot  filled  with  a  flock  of  sheep  so  fiiU  as 
to  fairly  whiten  with  their  bodies  the  whole  surface  of  the  green  earth 
nx)on  which  they  slept,  grazed^  and  stood  in  groups.  Then  to-day  to 
stand  again  upon  the  same  eminence,  overlooking  the  same  ground  and 
life,  and  see  nothing  but  a  few  lonely,  wide-scattered  bands  of  sheep, 
and  these  so  few  in  number  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  count  them  one 
by  one.  That  desolate  impression  made  thus  upon  you.  is  precisely  the 
impression  that  these  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Paul  Island  make  upon 
me  to-day.  Perhaps  the  next  month  may  improve  matters,  but  Mr. . 
Ooff  says  that  it  will  not. 

June  17j  1890. — I  made  a  review  of  the  abandoned  site  of  Nah  Sped 
rookery  this  morning.  The  last  bulls  and  cows  hauled  here  in  1886. 
In  1872-1874  there  were  some  8,000  bulls,  cows,  and  pups  here,  with  400 
feet  of  sea  margin,  40  feet  deep.  In  1876  they  had  fallen  off  to  less 
than  half  that  number,  hating  gone  over  across  the  way  to  Lagoon 
rookery. 

This  abandonment  gives  me  a  good  basis  for  an  estimation  of  the  time 
it  takes  for  nature  to  remove  the  traces  of  seals  hauling  on  the  rocks. 
These  rocks  of  Nah  Speel  rookery,  under  my  feet  this  morning^  were  in 
1872-1874,  so  polished  by  the  flippers  of  Oallorhinus  that  nothing  save 
the  shiny  basalt,  olivine,  and  gray  lava  was  to  be  seen;  to-day,  they  are 
literally  covered  with  yellow  and  gray  lichens:  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  those  seal-grass  tussocks  up  above  them,  a  practiced  eye 
wonld  not,  could  not,  suspect  the  previous  existence  of  a  breeding  rook- 
ery on  them.  And  this  all  effaced  in  less  than  twelve  years,  partially 
by  the  lapse  of  the  first  six,  then  wholly  within  the  last  five  years.  How 
imx)ortant  it  is,  therefore,  to  have  these  breeding  grounds  correctly 
surveyed  at  frequent  intervals:  so  that  ebb  or  flow  of  this  seal-life  tide 
can  be  truthfully  registered.  Certain  it  is,  nothing  can  be  deflnitely 
trtisted  to  memory  in  this  resx>ect. 

June  17 J 1890, — On  the  Eeef  and  Garbotch.  Where  are  the  polsee- 
eatdhiej  or  half  butts?  Where,  indeed,  are  those  young  5  and  6  year 
old  bulls  which  were  literaUy  swarming  at  the  water's  edge  of  these 
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breeding  grounds  in  1872,  trying  to  land  and  repeUed  in  vicoos  batHe 
offered  and  waged  by  the  old  bolls  t  Then^  thousands  and  thousandi 
of  these  young  bulls  were  incessantly  essaying  to  land  on  the  rookery  tea 
marginSj  and  were  as  incessantly  foaght  off  by  the  elder,  heavier  see- 
catchie  then  in  possession  of  the  water's  edge. 

I  have  been  carefully  watching  the  field  this  morning,  on  these  two 
great  breeding  grounds.  The  cows  are  arriving;  and,  it  was  at  this 
time  and  occasion,  in  1872,  that  the  polseecatchie  appeared,  as  I  have 
above  noted.  But^  not  a  single  example  presents  itself  to  my  eye  ihk 
morning.  Where  are  these  young  bulls  which  must  step  in  next  year  to 
supply  those  vacancies  which  the  law  of  nature  is  to  create  in  the  ranks 
of  the  old  bulls!  These  seals  are  not  here  to-day;  will  they  appear 
later! 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  numbers  of  the  old  bulls  on  the 
rookeries  since  the  10th  instant:  none  whatever;  and  there  are  fireqaent 
intervals  on  these  sea  margins  to  all  these  rookeries  where  vacancies 
exist  from  15  to  40  feet  wide  between  the  located  old  bulls.  Thus  every 
inducement  is  offered  to  a  young  bull  to  land  without  the  fear  even  of 
being  obliged  to  fight  savagely,  which  must  have  prevailed  in  its  mind 
in  1872,  and  which  then,  did  not  deter  it  from  incessant  attempt  to  land 
on  the  breeding  ground. 

Are  these  young  half  bulls  all  gonet  If  so,  then  everything  else 
will  soon  follow,  unless  the  check  is  applied.  Then,  again,  in  this  con- 
nection, let  me  put  it  on  record  as  I  come  in  now  from  the  field  that 
none  oj  the  scattered  bulls  now  hauled  out  on  the  rookery  grounds^  are 
those  known  OA  halfbulls^  or  polseecatchie. 

Only  78  skins  taken  from  the  drive  at  Northeast  Point  to-day.  First 
drive  of  the  season  up  there. 

June  19y  1890. — I  ascended  the  basaltic  ridge  between  Lukannon 
sands  and  the  village  lakes  this  morning  between  8  and  9  o'clock.  Not 
a  single  seal,  old  or  young j  on  these  hauling  grounds  and  sands  of  Lukan- 
non. From  the  summit  of  Telegraph  Hill  I  had  a  full  sweep  of  English 
.  Bay.  Only  a  small  squad  of  perhaps  150  hoUaschickie  under  Middle 
Hill,  and  another  small  pod  at  the  intersection  of  the  sand  beach  witJi 
Tolstoi  rookery. 

A  small  drive  from  English  Bay  was  made  yesterday ;  some  300  skins 
taken.  The  first  drive  from  Northeast  Point  yesterday  gave  only  78 
skins.  Whether  this  trouble  begins  on  the  rookeries  or  on  the  killing 
grounds,  I  have  to  find  out,  and  it  is  imx)ortant  to  know. 

l^ot  a  single  hoUuschak  of  any  age  whatsoever  on  Zoltoi  sands  this 
day,  and  there  has  not  been  a  killable  seal  thus  far  there  this  season. 

June  J21j  1890. — ^From  the  high  sand  dunes  of  Tolstoi,  I  have  a  full 
survey  of  English  Bay.  A  few  hundred  holluschickie  only,  under  Mid- 
dle HUl :  and  right  down  under  me  at  the  intersection  of  the  sand  beach 
with  the  breeding  ground  of  Tolstoi,  are  a  few  more^  200.  The  weather 
has  been  good  for  hauling  ever  since  the  last  dnve  (17th)  from  this 
place,  yet  it  has  not  fiJled  up  any  better  than  this. 

From  this  time  on,  the  killable  holluschickie  should  appear  in  as  good 
or  better  number  up  to  the  Fourth  of  July — ^better  form  than  they  will 
thereafter.  In  other  words,  the  best  classes  of  these  killable  seal& 
viz,  the  2,  3,  and  4  year  olds,  were  here,  now,  in  their  finest  form  ana 
number  for  the  year,  during  the  seasons  of  1872-1874. 

From  the  Volcanic  ridge  I  had  a  clear  view  of  Lukannon  beach  and 
hauling  grounds.  TS^ot  a  seal  of  any  a»ge  upon  it,  and  the  weather 
superb  for  seals  to  haul  in— cool,  moist,  and  foggy. 

Sv/nday^  June  22^  1890. — Fine  weather  for  hauling  continues,  but  the 
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seals  do  not  haul.  Not  a  single  seal  on  Zoltoi  sands  this  morning. 
There  has  not  been  a  hollaschak  there  np  to  this  date.  This  spot  was 
the  never-failing  resort  of  the  natives  in  1872-1874,  according  to  my 
own  observation.  Sometimes  two  drives  of  thousands  each  woold  be 
taken,  one  right  after  the  other,  in  the  same  morning,  from  this  place 
right  under  the  village,  at  this  time  in  June.  Every  seal  would  be 
swept  off  fi'om  the  sands  of  Zoltoi,  then  in  the  early  hours  of  a  morn- 
ing like  this — a  drove  of  anywhere  from  3,000  to  5,000,  and  even  more 
hoUuschickie  of  all  sizes  and  thousands  permitted  to  hustle  into  the 
water  at  the  moment  of  driving.  Then  after  breakfast,  at  7  o'clock,  I 
would  again  go  up  to  look,  and  behold !  these  sands  of  Zoltoi,  which 
only  a  few  hours  earlier  were  swept  hare  of  every  seal^  were  now  fairly 
covered  with  a  fresh  swarm  of  hoUuschickie;  and  which,  later  in  the 
day,  might  be  driven  up  to  the  killing  grounds  not  more  than  1,000  feet 
away,  provided  that  the  day  was  a  favorable  one  for  work,  and  the  men 
on  the  killing  grounds  were  not  unwilling  to  meet  the  increased  labor. 

l^ow,  not  a  single  young  male  seal  has  hauled  on  Zoltoi  thus  far  this  sea- 
son (June  22, 6  a.  m.).  This  is  the  day  and  hour  of  the  season  in  which  to 
see  the  hoUuschickie  in  their  best  form  and  number  as  to  all  classes, 
except  the  yearlings.  Therefore,  this  vacancy  on  Zoltoi  sands,  on  Lukan- 
non  beach,  and  the  uplands  of  Volcanic  Bidge,  on  Ketavie  uplands,  on 
the  sands  of  English  Bay,  on  those  of  Polavina,  and  the  utter  solitude 
of  those  of  Southwest  Point  and  of  Kovatoshnah  makes  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  one  who  has,  like  myself,  stood  upon  them  all  in  1872-1874  and 
observed  the  swarming  platoons  of  young  male  seals  then  existing — 
now  entirely  vanished. 

Yesterday,  when  the  work  on  the  killing  grounds  closed,  only  3,010 
skins  had  been  taken,  and  every  little  squad  of  hoUuschickie  that  has 
showed  itself  above  surf  margin  on  this  island  has  been  secured  to  get 
even  this  pitiful  number.  The  same  ruthlessdrivingin  1888-1889  secured, 
in  the  same  time,  thirteen  thousand  odd  skins.  At  this  rate  of  decrease, 
of  less  than  one-quarter,  and  the  season  for  hauling  far  better  than  it 
was  last  year,  what  indeed  will  be  the  catch  next  year  t  Not  more  than 
a  few  hundred.  These  are  facts  which  the  status  of  the  hour  declares 
and  which  can  not  be  sensibly  overlooked  at  this  finest  season  of  the 
catch. 

Then,  too,  the  utter  shift  of  method  in  driving  which  characterizes 
the  present  from  the  past.  Now,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
small  drives  from  Middle  HUl,  every  drive  has  been  right  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  breeding  rookeries — ^from  right  in  and  among  the  old  bulls 
as  they  lay  in  waiting  for  the  incoming  females.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a 
most  eloquent  pointer  to  the  truth — to  the  utterly  depleted  condition 
to-day  of  these  hanUng  grounds  and  their  abundant  reserves  of 
1872-1874. 

At  this  time  in  1872-1874,  inclusive,  I  never  glanced  over  at  Zoltoi 
sands  but  I  sawlioUuschickie  coming  and  going  from  and  to  the  sea  in 
steady  files  and  platoons.  I  never  look^  over  the  broad  sweep  of 
English  Bay  beach  from  the  high  sand  dunes  of  Tolstoi  but  to  see  the 
same  sight,  only  in  vaster,  greater  form  and  numbers.  So,  too,  as  I 
viewed  the  beach  and  volcanic  ridge  of  Lukannon  Bay  and  at  Polavina 
it  was  an  impressive  spectacle:  and  the  sand  reaches  of  Northeast 
Point  were  simply  aUve  with  the  restless  multitudes  of  hoUuschickie 
that  were  hauling  out  there,  and  into  the  sea. 

I  do  not  observe  to-day,  except  at  Middle  Hill,  the  least,  the  faintest 
suggestion  even,  of  that  past.  WiU  it  improve!  The  20th  of  July 
wiU  teU  the  whole  story  beyond  speculation  or  cavil. 
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Sunday  afternoon. — From  the  fact  that  this  mornmg  opened  warm, 
clear,  and  with  bright  sunshine,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any  hauling  of 
the  hollaschickie.  It  has  been  the  first  day  since  the  12th  instant,  thi^ 
has  not  been  suitable  for  hauling.  The  weather  hitherto,  has  been 
excellent.  Lukannon  beach  is  as  bare  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  the  two 
small  pods  at  English  Bay  remain  at  the  close  of  the  day,  jast  as  th^ 
were  hauied  yesterday — no  more  of  them.  I  rather  expected  to  see  them 
all  in  the  water,  since  it  has  been  so  warm, the  first  warm  day  of  the  year: 
but  they  were  not. 

It  thickens  up  this  evening  and  becomes  cool.  Not  a  seal  on  2iOltoi 
sands  this  morning,  and  not  one  seen  during  the  day. 

Monday^  June  23,  1890, — Those  two  pods  of  holluschickie,  which  I 
have  observed  under  Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoi  during  the  last  two  days, 
were  driven  up  this  morning.  I  began  an  itemized  account  of  percent- 
ages— the  number  driven  up  in  each  pod,  and  the  number  tunied  out 
to  the  sea  or  rejected  from  it. 


Pod. 

Nnmber 
driven. 

Nnmber 
taken. 

Pod. 

Number 
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Number 
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a  Pod  Kg.  1 1  did  not  get  a  oorreot  ooant  of,  so  it  le  omitted. 

Eleven  pods  of  561  animals  driven  up;  110  of  them  killed  or  one-fifth 
taken,  or  80 per  cent  turned  away!  All  under  7-pound  skins,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  wigged  4-year-olds  and  a  dozen  or  two  old  bulls. 
This  gives  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  drive  to-day,  some  2,500  animals, 
since  518  only  were  taken.  At  this  time  in  1872,  with  the  same  stand- 
ard of  nothing  under  7-pound  skins,  only  10  to  12  per  cent  were  turned 
away  I 

To-day  all  the  seals  taken,  with  the  rare  exceptions  of  a  few  4-year- 
olds  (ll-i)ound  skins),  were  3-year-olds  (7j^-pound  skins).  Not  one 
4-year-old  in  twenty  taken,  and  a  remarkable  absence  of  2-year-olds. 

Those  turned  away  (nearly  2,000)  were  95  per  cent  at  least,  ^^oDg" 
and  "short"  yearlings.  A  few  5-year-old,  and  a  very  few  6-year-ohl 
bulls.    A  very,  very  few  2-year-olds  also. 

A  small  pod  of  holluschickie  made  their  appearance  close  up  under 
the  blufis  of  Zoltoi,  100  to  150  of  them,  at  about  11  a.  m.  This  calls  to 
my  mind,  Where  have  those  tired  seals  gone  which  were  driven  this 
morning,  and  let  loose  from  the  pods  on  the  killing  grounds  into  the 
Lagoon  slough,  from  there,  direct  to  the  seat  Where  do  they  go!  Do 
they  haul  up  again!  Yes,  everybody  says  so:  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing to  the  contrary,  and  do  know  a  great  deal  in  affirmation.  Then, 
if  that  be  so,  these  seals  spared  to-day  may  be  driven  to-morrow:  to  be 
spared  again,  and  driven  next  week,  and  so  on  all  over  the  island  through 
the  season.  What  indication,  then,  really,  have  we  of  what  number  of 
fresh  holluschickie  really  arrive  from  this  time  forth,  if  these  released 
seals  are  to  continually  present  themselves  anew  as  they  dot  So,  as 
matters  go,  we  will  note  the  steady  increase  daily,  of  discarded  seals 
in  the  drives,  together  with  the  new  arrivals  or  freshly  driven  seals, 
throughout  the  killing  season. 

In  1872-1874  this  proportion  of  rejected  or  turned-away  seals  from 
all  the  drives  up  to  the  1st  of  July  was  not  over  10  or  12  x>er  cent  of  the 
whole  number  driven.    Now  it  is  between  70  and  80  pei  cent;  m4  95 
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per  cent  of  the  rejected  yearlings  will  require  six  years  of  rest  ere  they 
are  fit  for  rookery  service.  This  is  the  status  at  the  present  moment  on 
these  killing  gronnds/ and  this  also  must  be  considered  in  tbe  light  of 
the  natives'  positive  declaration  in  1834,  that  this  repeated  dnving 
renders  the  spared  male  seals  wholly  unfit  for  rookery  servicer 

How  many  of  these  released  seals  this  morning  have  been  driven  over 
this  road  before  this  season!  On  the  17th  instant  the  last  drive  prior 
to  this  one  to-day,  was  made  from  Tolstoi  and  Middle  Hill.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  that  drove  was  turned  away;  and  now,  to-day,  the  same 
ground  is  driven  from  again,  and  80  per  cent  is  turned  away.  I  shall 
observe  the  rest  of  the  drives  very  closely.  At  this  rate  of  increase, 
where  will  the  driving  be  in  July,  when  the  yearlings  then  begin  to 
haul  in  bodies  t 

June  2ij  1890. — A  drive  this  morning  from  Zoltoi  bluffs  of  about  500 
all  told,  and  also  pod  from  the  Beef,  750  coming.  Yesterday  morning 
at  7  o'clock,  there  was  not  a  single  hoUuschak  out  on  Zoltoi  bluffs:  but 
in  less  than  three  hours  after  the  kiUing  began  on  the  Lagoon  flats,  and 
the  turning  out  from  the  pods  there,  I  observed  that  hoUuschickie  were 
hauling  under  the  bluffs  at  the  intersection  of  Zoltoi  sands,  the  first 
that  have  hauled  there  this  year.  They  drove  from  there  on  the  14th 
instant  last  year.  Now,  the  query  can  not  leave  my  mind.  Were  any  of 
those  spared  seals  of  yesterday  hauling  up  soon  thereafter  at  Zoltoi  t 
Look  at  the  map  and  observe  the  significance  of  the  surroundings. 
Everybody  in  1872  and  everybody  to-day  admits  that  these  seals  which 
we  released  from  the  drives  haul  up  again,  are  driven  over,  released, 
and  stUl  driven  again  and  again  throughout  the  season.  In  1872,  on 
this  St.  Paul  village  killing  ground,  such  a  5-year-old  bull  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Chief  Booterin. 

At  7  a.  m.  I  went  down  to  the  killing  grounds  and  foUowed  the 
podding  and  clubbing  of  the  entire  drive  brought  up  from  the 
Beef  crest  and  Zoltoi  bluffs  this  morning.  The  Zoltoi  x)od  arrived  on 
the  ground  long  before  the  Beef  pod — two  hours  sooner.  It  was  made 
np  largely  of  polseecatchie  and  yearlings,  the  oldest  bulls  of  the  sea- 
son^ 6  and  7  year  olds:  and,  17  in  this  pod  were  many  bulls  which  the 
natives  said  had  come  over  from  the  Lagoon  killing  yesterday.  They 
knew  them  as  they  pointed  them  out  to  me  by  certain  clubbing  marks. 

The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  clubbing  of  the 
drive  made  from  Zoltoi  and  the  Beef  June  24, 1890. 

[Killing  began  at  7  a.  m.,  ended  by  9.90  a.  m.] 


Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
buUs. 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

&3 
89 
41 
48 
27 
54 
30 
42 
52 
40 
89 
27 
86 
61 
46 
40 
86 
86 
36 
88 

18 
14 
12 
12 
11 
20 
15 
10 
12 
16 
13 

7 
10 
14 
10 
10 

9 
14 
12 
13 

6 

4 
2 
3 
8 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
7 
8 
5 
8 
6 
4 
3 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

87 

Total- 

28 
34 
25 
36 
47 
50 
29 
34 
17 
37 
20 
52 
88 
46 
24 
28 
80 

12 

9 

6 

11 

15 

12 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

11 

10 

14 

9 

15 

16 

1 
8 
2 
5 

4 
3 
4 
3 
•     1 
4 
2 
1 

l,8d6 

426 

96 
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Seventy-one  per  cent  of  this  drive  was  ryected.  Every  3  and  '^  smooiih' 
4-year-old  taken,  and  every  "long"  2-year-old.  Xothin^  ander  or  ow 
that  grade. 

Thes^als  released  this  morning  were  exclusively  yearlings,  "short^ 
2yearo]ds,  and  the  5  and  6  year  old  half  bulls  or  polseecatchie.  Bo 
"long"  2-year-old  escaped,  and  so,  therefore,  many  5^  and  6  pound 
skins  will  api)ear  in  this  catch.  There  was  a  notable  absence,  how- 
ever of  2-year-olds  in  proportion,  and  the  bulk  of  the  catch  was  3  year- 
olds,  as  was  yesterday's  killing  with  a  very  large  nntnber  of  4-year-oldB 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  skins  taken. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  survey  of  Lukannon  Bay  and  its  haaling 
grounds.  Not  a  seal  on  the  beach,  except  a  half  dozen  half  bulb 
abreast  of  the  Volcanic  ridge.  Thence  over  to  Tolstoi  sand  dnnoB, 
where  I  saw  about  600  or  700  yearlings,  conspicuous  by  their  white 
bellies,  and  a  few  killable  seals  sandwiched  in  another  small  pod  under 
Middle  Hill. 

The  only  record  which  I  can  find  of  any  driving  upon  land  to  slaugh- 
ter other  seals  than  the  for  seal  is  the  curious  relation  in  Gharlevoix's 
account  of  his  voyage  to  North  America  {Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Norik 
Americaj  vol.  i,  1 761.  pp.  222-226).  Speaking  of  the  seals  of  the  Oulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  under  date  of  March  21, 1721,  at  the  close  of  a  rather 
lengthy  but  quaint  description  of  them — ^^sea  wolves,"  as  Gharlevoix 
calls  the  phocte — he  says:  ^'Lastly,  I  have  been  told  that  a  sailor 
having  one  day  surprised  a  vast  herd  of  them  ashore,  drove  them 
before  him  to  his  lodgings  with  a  switch,  as  he  would  have  done  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  that  he  with  his  comrades  killed  to  the  number  of  900 
of  them.  Sit  fides  penes  autorem.^  This  is  the  only  authenticated  ( f ) 
recordi  which  I  can  discover  of  any  driving  of  the  Phocidm  to  land 
killing  grounds  away  from  ice  floes  or  the  sea  margin. 

The  sea-elephant,  MoLcrorhinus^  is  driven,  it  is  true,  but  only  a  few 
yards  inland  from  the  subtropical  beaches  of  California  or  the  for- 
bidding shores  of  Antarctic  Kerguelen  and  Herd's  islands.  Like  tiie 
the  hair  seals,  they  are  usually  knocked  down  wherever  they  are  sur- 
prised by  the  sealers.  I  think  the  seals  above  alluded  to  as  driven  by 
Charlevoix,  were  Pkoca  vitulina  or  foetida. 

I  should  remark  that  the  driving  of  the  seals  has  been  very  careftilly 
done,  no  extra  rushing  and  smothering  of  the  herd,  as  was  frequently 
done  in  1872.  Mr.  Goft*  began  with  a  sharp  admonition  and  it  has  been 
scrupulously  observed  thus  far  by  the  natives.  This  dropping  of 
exhausted  seals  along  the  road  in  1872-1874  was  a  matter  which  then 
aroused  both  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  myself  iii  1874.  The  agent  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  then  promised  to  correct  the  evil 
But  it  will  always  require  the  eye  of  the  Treasury  agent  to  rest  ui>on 
this  feature  of  the  business  since  he  is  the  executive  head  in  this 
small  community,  unique  and  isolated,  and  he  should  be. 

June  25 J 1890. — An  inspection  of  Zoltoi  Beach  this  morning,  does  not 
show  a  single  seal  upon  this  famous  hauling  ground.  TesteMay  morn- 
ing, a  smaU  drive  of  considerably  less  than  S}0  was  taken  fh>m  the  rocky 
eminence  just  to  the  southward  of  this  spot,  being  also  the  first  drive 
made  from  there  this  yeai\  When  driven  in  such  fine  sealing  weather 
as  that  now  prevailing,  in  1872-1874,  these  sands  in  less  than  an  hour 
afterwards  would  begin  to  fill  up  again  with  fresh  arrivals  firom  the  sea: 
and  often,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  hours  after  the  flrst  drive 
had  been  made,  to  meet  an  additional  demand,  another  drive  would 
be  ordered  from  the  same  spot  and  duly  driven.  I  did  not  see  this 
mormng  a  single  seal  sporting  in  the  waters  of  Zoltoi  Bay,  and  the  only 
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one  in  sight  was  right  under  the  village  bloffs  where  I  stood  by  the 
flagstaff. 

Jwne  J25j  1890. — ^I  went  up  at  6  a.  m.  to  the  killing  at  Tonkie  Mees,  or 
Stony  Point,  where,  ever  since  1879 j  the  seals  that  have  iMuled  at  Polo- 
ffinOj  and  on  the  sand  hea>ch  between  and  toward  Lukannon  belowy  have 
been  driven  for  slaughter.  A  small  herd  collected  this  morning,  and 
only  263  taken.  The  balance,  some  600  or  600,  were  torned  back  to  the 
sea.  The  selection  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  yesterday,  and 
the  same  class  of  seals  spared.  An  enormous  number  of  5  and  6  year 
old  bulls  were  in  it  for  the  whole  number  driven^  even  greater  than  that 
I  recorded  yesterday.  I  tallied  these  pods  thus:  Pod  1,  76  driven;  9 
taken,  all  3  and  4  year  olds.  Pod  2,  35  driven ;  9  taken,  all  3  ana  4 
year  olds.    Pod  3,  56  driven ;  16  taken,  all  3  and  4  year  olds. 

Then,  after  the  killing  gang  had  finished  and  started  to  return  to 
the  village  at  8.30  a.  m.,  I  proceeded  up  to  Polavina,  following  the 
seal-drive  path  made  by  the  natives  early  this  morning.  I  observed 
at  Stony  Point,  or  Tonkie  Mees,  the  spared  seals,  as  they  were  released 
from  the  pods,  plunge  back  into  the  surf,  and  to  my  surprise  most  of 
these  seals  headed  directly  back  for  Polavina,  jumping  in  rapid  <<  dol- 
phin" leaps  and  swimming  rapidly.  As  I  walked  along  I  repeatedly 
stepped  up  on  to  the  summit  of  a  sand  dune,  and  continued  to  watch 
the  progress  of  these  liberated  herds.  They  all  pointed  directly  for 
Polavina,  and  filed  right  along  in  swift  procession,  passing  me  con- 
tinually as  I  walked  in  the  same  direction.  When  I  came  up  to  my 
land  angle,  Station  0,  I  saw  these  small  seals,  liberated  only  a  few 
hours  ago  at  Tonkie  Mees,  beginning  to  haul  anew  at  Polavina,  from 
whence  they  had  been  driven  overland  early  this  morning.  They  were 
lured  up  as  they  returned,  just  below  the  rookery  ground  proper,  on 
a  broad  sand  beach  by  the  large  number  of  somnolent,  apathetic  bulls 
tbat  are  stretched  out  here  in  a  confused  medley,  all  quiet,  however, 
or  heavily  sleeping. 

From  this  station  (C)  I  could  easily  see  distinctly  that  last  remnant 
of  the  zapooska  at  Stony  Point,  2  miles  below,  creeping  down  into  the 
surf,  then  heading  toward  me,  join  the  others,  all  swimming  up  along 
shore  just  outside  of  the  outer  breaker  margin  of  the  rollers,  up  to  that 
X>oint  of  retarding,  as  I  have  stated  above.  Thus,  in  this  way,  for  the 
first  time,  I  have  seen  an  unbroken  circuit  of  released  seals  as  it  plunged 
back  into  the  water  and  hauled  out  again,  within  the  space  of  three 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  release  until  the  landing  was  made  anew. 

The  present  poverty  of  these  celebrated  hauling  grounds  of  Polavina 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  catch  from  the  drive  of  to-day— only  263  skins. 
At  this  day  and  date  in  1872  I  could  have  driven  from  the  great  parade 
plateau  behind  this  breeding  ground,  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  drive  of  to-day,  10,000  killable  seals,  not  one 
of  them  over  4  years  old,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  under  a  good 
3-year-old,  i.  e.,  all  8  to  12  pound  skins.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Yesterday,  from  the  summit  of  Volcanic  Eidge  I  saw  three  released 
hoUuschickie  sporting  in  the  village  lake,  right  under  my  feet.  They 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  happy;  were  lolling  on  their  backs  with  their 
flippers  lazily  held  up  or  turned  up  and  over  on  their  chests,  scratching, 
etc.  I  sat  down  and  watched  them  sport  for  some  ten  minutes.  This 
morning  while  on  my  way  up  to  Stony  Point  and  Polavina  I  saw  that  one 
of  them  had  died — its  body  laid  just  awash  at  the  water's  margin :  and, 
only  one  of  the  other  two  was  remaining  in  the  lake.  Now.  certainly, 
this  particular  seal  died  last  night  from  the  strain  or  effect  of  that  drive 
overland  from  Tolstoi  or  EngEsh  Bay,  in  getting  over  here  from  that 
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pointy  for  it  was  driven  this  far  from  there  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
instant.  So,  again,  this  question  keeps  rising.  How  many  of  these  drkm 
seals  that  are  released  finally  die  of  internal  injuries  received  during  tkdr 
overland  trip  to  the  slaughtering  grounds  f  and  How  many  of  them  redUj 
live  well  after  they  have  been  redriven  in  this  manner y  many  times  firm 
these  several  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Paul  f  More  and  more  forcibly  arises 
to  my  mind  the  statement  of  the  natives  in  1834,  who  assured  Bishop 
y  eniaminov  that  the  young  males  driven  here  and  spared,  never  became 
fit  afterwards  for  breeding  purposes,  and  never,  after  this  driving,  went 
upon  the  rookeries. 

Certainly,  it  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  to  my  mind,  that  those  yowiji 
maleSj  which  as  yearlings^  survive  the  driving  here  of  that  year  of  thw 
a^Cj  and  then  return  to  survive  the  driving  of  the  second  year  of  their 
age;  then,  surviving  this  trial,  reappear  to  be  driven  over  again  in  ikew 
third  yeary  to  be  released  and  a^gain^  if  alivcj  to  be  redriven  up  here  vk 
their  fourth  year,  and  then  finally,  if  surviving  these  five  consecutive 
seasons  of  unwonted  violent  physical  effort^  unnatural  efforts,  to  heagtm 
driven^  a^  I  see  them  to-day ,  in  their  fifth  year  of  growth,  what,  indeed, 
can  we  reasonably  expect  of  them  in  their  siocth  year!  even  if  they  do 
manage  to  endure  (some  of  them,  not  many  of  them)  all  of  this  intense 
physical  suffering,  exhaustion,  straining  of  tendons,  congestions  of 
lungs  and  brain,  and  heart  suffusions.  The  more  I  think  oyer  this 
ma^r  the  more  I  believe  that  the  natives  were  right :  and  Yeniaminov 
says  that  they  "truly  assert^  it. 

I  had  this  point  in  my  thoughts  during  my  studies  of  1872-1874;  but 
at  that  time,  no  holluschicJcie  were  driven  from  Southwest  Pointy  from 
ZapadniCyfrom  TonMe  Mees  or  Stony  Pointy  or  from  Polavina;  no  sesds 
were  driven  from  these  places,  where  everybody  admitted  that  full  half 
of  the  entire  number  belonging  to  tbe  island  congregated :  and,  then  the 
percentage  of  rejected  or  turned  out  seals  on  the  kiUing  grounds,  was 
really  very  small.  There  was  not  much  wasted  energy :  most  of  the 
seals  driven  then^  were  killed,  and  duly  skinned. 

Therefore,  it  did  not  then  impress  me.  It  seemed  immaterial:  for, 
there  was  an  immense  reserve  of  undriven,  undisturbed  young  male 
life.  The  natives  themselves  said  that  all  was  weU,  even  if  those  spared 
seals  of  187 2y  never  went  to  the  rookeries.  How  different  at  this  writing. 
In  1879  the  distant  driving  began  here:  and  that  marks  the  date  of  the 
decline  of  the  hauling  grounds.  At  the  rate  of  decrease  up  to  the 
present  wretched  order  of  affairs,  it  will  now  require  seven  years  of 
unbroken  rest  on  land  and  sea  to  bring  back  a  condition  such  as  I  found 
and  recorded  here  in  1872-1874.  Peifect  rest  must  be  given  here  on  the 
islandSy  and  full  protection  in  Bering  Sea. 

June  26^  1890. — Not  a  single  holluschak  or  half  bull  on  Zoltoi  sands 
this  morning,  and  there  has  not  been  one  near  it  since  that  sweep  of  500 
half  bulls,  or  yearlings,  made  there  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  instant 
This  time  in  1872,  it  would  have  been  overrunning  with  seals  from  the 
bay  clear  over  to  the  summit  of  Gull  Hill,  even  if  driven  clean  every 
morning!  The  sealing  weather  here,  since  the  1st  of  June,  has  simply 
been  x)erfect;  it  is  as  fine  as  could  be  desired;  and  yet,  the  astonishing 
poverty  of  these  empty  hauling  grounds  is  sought  to  be  ignored  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  A  hundred  gift^  tongues,  speaking  in  emphatic  har- 
monious accord,  could  not  tell  the  story  of  destruction  better  than  those 
vacant  sands  of  Zoltoi,  as  they  appei^  to  your  eye  and  understanding 
this  morning. 

I  walked  over  to  theZapadnie  killing  grounds  this  morning,  arriving 
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there  aboat  9  o'clock.    The  drivers  had  collected  a  sqnad  of  about  340 
hoIluBchiokie,  which  were  clubbed  thus — 


Pod. 

Knmber 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

80 
87 
66 
40 
28 
40 

12 
18 
11 
16 
9 
7 

2 
1 
9 
2 
6 
1 

7 

8 

9 

Total. 

68 
47 
18 

12 

12 

6 

4 
1 
6 

844 

97 

80 

or  about  72  per  cent  wnfit  to  tdke^  being  made  up  chiefly  of  yearlings, 
"short"  2-year-old8,  and  "wigged"4-year-old8,  and  5-year  up  to  7-year- 
old  bulls.  Of  this  latter  class  of  half  bulls,  an  enormous  i>ercentage  in 
this  smiJl  drive  appears. 

Now,  this  little  drive  was  not  taken  from  the  regular  hauling  grounds 
of  these  holluschickie,  as  I  knew  them  in  1872,  but  from  the  immediate 
line  of  the  rookery  on  Lower  Zapadnie,  at  a  section  about  midway 
between  the  point  and  the  sand  beach.  The  weather  can  not  be  blamed 
for  the  small  kiUing  to-day;  it  is  simply  superb  sealing  weather,  and  not 
a  word  against  it  was  uttered  by  the  disappointed  severs  this  morning. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  released  or  spared  seals  this  morning 
returned  at  once  to  the  rear  of  the  breeding  bulls  on  Lower  Zapadnie, 
right  under  our  eyes.  They  refused  to  return  to  the  sea,  although  the 
path  was  open  to  them  and  the  distance  was  less.  They  will  all  be 
driven  again  in  the  next  visit,  plus  the  new  arrivals  which  may  come 
along  be^een  now  and  then.  Ah  I  this  driving  and  redriving;  its  full 
signMcance  is  beginning  to  appeal  to  my  understanding  successfully. 

That  pod  of  hoUuschickie,  which  I  have  seen  under  Middle  Hill  dur- 
ing the  last  two  days,  still  lies  there,  and  also  that  one  next  to  the 
clustered  cows  on  the  sand  at  Tolstoi.  They  will  drive  it  to-morrow. 
Thus  far  no  hoUuschickie  have  hauled  out  50  feet  above  surf  wash, 
except  where  they  are  found  in  back  of  the  rookery  margins,as  the  Eeef 
cres^  Zapadnie,  and  Northeast  Point,  where  the  breeding  bulls  drive 
them  back  some  150  to  250  feet.  In  English  Bay,  to-day,  eighteen  years 
ago,  the  hoUuschickie  were  hauled  by  thousands  upon  thousands  back 
nearly  half  a  mile  everywhere  upon  the  soil,  sand,  rocks,  and  grass  of 
the  uplands;  to-day,  not  a  sign  of  a  seal  there  except  the  handful  down 
close  by  the  surf  under  Middle  Hill  I 

June  27 J 1890.— The  drive  to-day  tcom  Middle  Hill,  Tolstoi,  and  Bobro- 
via  Yama  (of  Tolstoi  near  the  point)  panned  out  as  follows.  This  is 
the  result  of  saving  the  drive  ever  since  the  23d  instant: 


Pod. 

Nnmber  !  Number 
driven.  ;    taken. 

1 

Half 
bulls. 

Pod. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Total.. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

108 
82 
67 
66 
68 
34 
68 
60 
64 
63 
78 
66 
64 
61 
81 
49 

14 
13 
12 
11 
12 

8 

12 
16 
16 
18 
16 

8 
12 
20 
16 
10 

i' 

i" 

2 

2* 

2 

2* 

53 
40 
60 
40 
68 
46 
69 
41 
44 
60 
68 
42 

13 
4 
15 
13 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 
18 
17 
15 

22 

8 

i" 

3 

i" 

8* 

1,662 

894 

24 
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Deduct  24  overcounted,  leaves  the  whole  number  of  animalft  driven, 
1,628^  number  taken,  394,  or  78  per  cent  rejected.  Nothing  taken  under 
a  6-pound  or  ^"long"  2-year-old  skin. 

Thus  this  drive^  in  the  very  best  of  the  season,  shows  that  78  per 
cent  had  to  be  rejected.  Now,  those  little  fellows,  which  were  turned 
aside  here  on  the  23d  instant,  will  be  out  again  in  a  few  days  to  be 
redriven,  plus  those  that  are  released  to-day,  plus  all  the  rest  to  be 
released  likewise — ^they  will  be  all  up  in  July.  What  will  these  drives 
bef  Sixteen  of  the  394  skins  taken  in  the  killing  grounds,  as  above 
cited,  were  rejected  in  the  salt  house  by  the  company's  manager  because 
they  were  too  small.  They  were  normal  2-year-olds,  5^-poand  skins. 
Perhaps,  they  will  be  glad  to  get  them  later. 

In  1872-1874  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  driving  seals  until  the 
12th  to  the  14th  of  every  June.  True  it  was  that  bands  of  thousands  of 
hoUuschickie  were  hauled  out  on  the  several  resorts,  yet  because  these 
animals  were  not  in  comparatively  great  numbers,  and  were  nearly  all 
down  at  that  early  date  by  the  surf  margin,  it  was  deemed  best  to  wait 
until  the  12th  to  the  14th  beforebeginning  in  earnest  to  drive ;  but  afk^  the 
14th  of  June  there  was  always  such  an  abundant  supply  of  hoUuschickie 
on  hand  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  village  and  Northeast  Point 
salt  house,  that  no  concern  was  ever  given  as  to  the  number  that  tiiey 
could  get.  It  was  just  the  other  way;  if  it  was  a  warmish,  dry  day. 
then  a  small  drive  only  was  made,  so  as  to  secure  some  1^200  or  1,506 
skins :  if  it  was  a  cool,  favorable  day,  then  some  2,500  or  3,000  skins 
would  be  taken,  which  latter  figure  was  the  utmost  number  that  the 
working  force  at  the  village  could  handle  under  the  best  circumstances 
in  one  day.  How  different  this  year.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  most 
eager,  energetic  driving  began  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  each 
and  every  squad  of  hoUuschickie  big  enough  to  warrant  it,  and  it  has 
been  kept  up  unremittingly  until  the  present  hour. 

The  spared  seals  turned  away  this  morning  were  saved  by  their 
smaU  size.  Only  24  of  the  whole  1,628  in  the  drive  were  5  and  6  year 
old  buUs.  Every  "  long"  or  well-grown  2-year-old  was  taken  (6-pound 
skin)  and  every  3  and  "  smooth"  4-year-old. 

Not  a  hoUuschak  or  any  other  class  of  fur  seal  on  Zoltoi  sands  this 
morning  or  noon.  I  watehed  the  progress  of  the  released  seals  this 
morning  as  they  came  out  over  the  Lagoon  slough  and  rookery.  Most 
of  them  swam  directly  out  to  sea,  not  heading  in  any  particular  way 
except  from  land.  A  few  swam  under  the  village  hiU  bluffs,  and  thence 
out  across  in  the  direction  of  the  Beef,  and  a  few  headed  back  for  Eng- 
Ush  Bay.  Not  one  of  them  started  for  Zoltoi^  as  they  did  on  ike  23d 
instant  On  that  occasion  it  was  the  hauUng  of  some  50  half  buUs  on 
Zoltoi  that  lured,  perhaps,  the  younger  seals  out  after  them.  They  were 
released  together  at  the  same  time  on  the  kiUing  grounds. 

This  afternoon,  I  took  another  survey  of  Lukannon  and  Tolstoi,  and 
the  vacant  hauUng  grounds  of  English  Bay  and  the  Volcanic  Bidge. 
Another  small  pod  of  hoUuschickie  at  Middle  Hill,  from  whence  they 
drove  last  night  for  the  day's  killing,  and  another  adjoining  the  {tod- 
ding  cows  on  the  sand  beach  at  Polavina :  about  250  or  3iOO  in  both 
pods,  and  chiefly  yearlings. 

June  28y  1890. — ^The  superb  seaUng  weather  stUl  continues.  The 
natives  are  bringing  up  a  smaU  squad  from  the  Beef  as  I  write 
(5  a.  m.). 
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The  folIowiDg  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  clubbing  of  drive 
from  Beef  and  Zoltoi  blafTs,  June  28, 1890: 


Pod. 

Knmber 
driTon. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bnllA. 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

71 
76 
80 
46 
80 
62 
60 
40 
66 
46 
66 
62 
60 

18 

19 

14 

8 

8 

8 

10 

6 

8 

7 

10 

4 

6 

3 

3* 

1 

i* 

1 

2 
4* 

i* 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Total.. 

73 
86 
49 
64 

66 
63 
46 
74 
43 
40 
62 

7 

16 
7 
4 
9 

10 
7 

10 
6 
8 

10 

i" 

2 

i" 

........ 

4 

1,417 

208 

27 

Whole  nainber  of  animals  driven,  1,417;  number  taken,  203,  or  85 
per  cent  turned  out.  Last  drive  from  this  place,  June  24,  71  per  cent 
turned  out.  Everything  taken  in  this  day's  killing  above  a  normal 
2-year-old,  and  under  5year-olds  and  " wigged ''  4-year-olds,  i.  e.,  all 
6-pound  skins  and  upward. 

June  30j  1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and 
clubbing  of  drive  from  Middle  Hill,^  English  Bay,^  Tolstoi,^  Lukannon,^ 
andEetavie:^ 


•  Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bnlln. 

1 

2 

3 

lo'.V.V.'. 
u 

12 

108 
89 
41 
09 
63 
40 
58 
47 
68 
68 
61 
63 

11 

6 

6 

12 

8 

10 

10 

14 

6 

8 

10 

7 

• 

6 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total.. 

66 
66 
63 
77 
70 
47 
49 
46 
48 
81 

4 

16 
16 
10 

9 
12 

9 
10 

6 

6 

2" 

2 
6 

4 
6 
1 

i" 

1,262 

203 

60 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  1,262;  number  taken,  203,  or  84i 
per  cent  rejected. 

The  small  contingent  from  Lukannon  and  Ketavie,  numbered  less 
than  300  animals,  before  merged  in  the  single  drive.  Everything  taken 
that  was  above  5^-pound  skin,  and  under  those  of  the  5-year-olds  and 
"  wigged^'  4-year'Olds. 

The  significance  of  this  day's  work  can  be  seen  by  the  most  casual 
observer.  I  counted  over  24  blind-eyed  or  "moon-eyed"  hoUuschickie 
as  they  escaped  irom  the  several  pod  "zapooskas,^  all  of  which  had 
been  crippled  in  this  manner  by  prior  driving  this  season.  How  many 
of  these  yearlings  and  "  short"  2-year-olds  that  were  released  this  morn- 
ing will  again  be  driven  before  this  season  endsf  Nearly  all  of  them. 
They  pass  into  the  sea  over  the  Lagoon  Bar;  they  meet  squadrons  of 
cows  playing  in  the  water  around  the  rookery  margins;  they  pause,  lis- 

>La0t  drive  from  these  places,  June  21,  and  70  per  oeut  turned  out  or  rejected. 
*Last  drive  from  this  phuse,  June  20. 
'FiXBt  drive  firom  this  place. 
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ten.  join  in  the  general  comfort  which  the  water  certainly  affords  them, 
ana  as  these  females  and  the  fresh  animals  of  their  own  kind  haul  oat 
on  land  they  join  again  and  fall  into  this  deadly  procession  to  the  land 
from  whence  they  were  driven  early  this  morning.  How  the  significanec 
of  this  driving  now  keeps  rising  to  my  mind  I  I  had  little  occasion  in 
1872-1874  to  give  it  thought,  and  what  I  did  was  only  in  a  suggestiye 
mood. 

I  passed  up  from  the  killing  grounds  over  to  Tolstoi  rookery  and  gave 
the  drivers'  path  or  seal  road  a  careful  review.  A  few  hoUuschickie 
were  again  hauled  out  under  Middle  Hill  and  a  dozen  x>erhaps  on  the 
Tolstoi  rookery  sand  intersection;  but  the  great  hauling  grounds  of 
English  Bay  are  utterly  destitute  of  seal  life  at  the  hour  of  this  writing 
and  have  been  so,  with  the  marked  exception  of  that  small  spot  under 
Middle  Hill  and  the  juxtaposition  of  Tolstoi  rookery,  which  are  the 
only  x)oint8  where  the  seals  now  haul  in  all  ttiat  vast  extent  of  ground 
pattered  over  by  them  here  in  1872-1874. 

Kot  any  holluschickie  on  Zoltoi  sands  to-day,  and  only  one  or  two  on 
the  ro6ks  beyond  and  above,  from  whence  they  have  been  driven  thus 
far,  as  Zoltoi  seals.  Mr.  Goff  assures  me  that  there  was  no  driving  from 
the  sands  here  last  year :  it  was  all  from  these  rocks  above.  When  this 
famous  hauling  ground  oegan  to  fail  was  the  time  for  the  note  of  warn- 
ing to  have  been  sounded.    When  did  it  fail! 

July  ly  1890, — The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  club 
bing  of  drive  made  from  every  section  of  the  reef,  everjrthing  in  ba<^ 
of  Zoltoi  Bluffs,  Oarbotch,  and  the  entire  circuit  of  the  reef. 


Pod. 

Kmnber 
drlTeu. 

Knmber 
taken. 

HflJf 
bulla. 

Pod. 

Nmnber 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

U 

15 

16 

17 

109 
61 
77 
68 
64 
08 
68 
61 
48 
78 

100 
68 
48 
62 
46 
68 
66 

16 
4 

12 
9 
7 
4 

10 
4 
9 

12 
8 
8 
9 
7 
8 

10 
7 

2 
1 
1 

i* 

8 
2 
4 

8 
8 
6 
8 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

Total.. 

49 
78 
68 
60 
78 

•s 

60 
91 
67 
71 
68 
88 
76 

1,998 

246 

66 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  1,998;  number  taken,  245,  or  89 
per  cent  rejected.  Last  drive  from  this  place,  June  28^  when  85  per 
cent  were  rejected.  Everything  taken  over  a  5-pound  skm  and  under 
the  ^^wigged"  4  and  5  year  old  pelts.  Kinety  per  cent  of  the  seals 
rejected  to-day  were  yearlings. 

This  is  the  largest  number  yet  driven  in  any  one  drive  from  this  place 
thus  far  this  season,  and  the  catch  among  the  smallest.  The  yearlings 
driven  before,  plus  the  new  arrivals,  are  making  the  ratio. 

Kot  a  seal  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  sands  of  Lukannon  Bay,  and 
none  on  Ketavie;  about  500  yearlings  at  Middle  Hill,  and  none  of  that 
pod  near  the  sand  beach  at  Tolstoi  rookery  that  I  saw  yesterday  after- 
noon.   They  have  evidently  made  for  Middle  HilL 
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July  2j  1690. — The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  club- 
bing of  a  drive  made  from  every  section  of  Polavina  and  Stony  Point: 


Pod. 

Number 
drlren. 

Nnmber 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

Pod. 

Knmber 
diiven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

M 

15 

83 
91 

101 
69 
50 
66 
68 
65 

102 
90 

100 
71 
72 
65 
60 

i' 

2* 

3 

6' 

7 
2 
3 
2 
3 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Total.. 

55 
104 
113 
73 
62 
01 
63 
48 
47 
40 
43 
51 

5 
8 
12 
15 
U 
18 

11 

2 
2 
6 

3" 

5 
7 
2 
7 
5 
4 
6 

1,929 

230 

80 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  1,929;  number  taken,  230,  or  88i 
per  cent  r^ected.  There  were  also  10  "road''  and  "smothered''  skins, 
which  made  a  total  of  240  taken.  Last  drive  from  this  place,  June  25^ 
when  800  animals  were  driven  and  263  taken,  or  65  per  cent  rejected. 

This  drive  to-day  covers  a  whole  week's  interval  since  the  last  drive 
from  Polavina,  and  it  shows  that  as  the  season  advances,  the  numbers 
driven  rapidly  increase^  while  the  proportionate  catch  diminishes.  In 
other  words,  the  new  arrivals,  plus  those  redriven,  will  continue  to 
steadily  swell  the  gross  aggregate  driven  day  by  day  from  now  on,  and 
not  proportionately  increase  the  caitch.  Bather,  I  believe  that  the 
catch  wUl  markedly  diminish. 

To-day,  every  good  2-year-old,  every  3  and  every  "  smooth"  4  year  old 
was  knocked  down  out  of  this  1,929  animals :  every  one !  Where,  at  this 
rate  of  killing,  is  the  new  blood  lefb  for  the  rookeries  now  so  desper- 
ately needed  there  f  Hardly  a  young  bull  left,  between  the  effects 
of  driving  and  the  deadly  club,  save  a  few  hundred  of  those  demoral- 
ized and  worthless  half  bulls,  which  I  make  note  of  as  they  come  up  in 
every  drive ;  and  these,  the  natives  truly  declare,  will  never  go  upon  the 
rookeries. 

Thus  far,  this  season,  every  seal  that  is  eligible  in  weight,  from  a 
"long"  2-year-old  male  up  to  5-year-olds,  has  been  ruthlessly  slain 
within  a  few  days  after  its  appearance  on  these  desolate  hauling  grounds 
of  St.  Paul  Island.  They  were  as  ruthlessly  knocked  down  last  year: 
and  to-day,  the  yearlings  and  everything  above  to  5-year-olds,  would 
be  hnocked  down^  did  not  the  new  $10J^2  tax  per  shin  save  their  lives  I  The 
new  deal,  in  this  respect,  was  lucky  for  the  seals. 

My  assistant,  Palmer,  came  in  from  Northeast  Point  this  afternoon. 
He  tallied  a  killbig  there, yesterday, as  follows:  Counting  the  seals  one 
by  one  as  they  shamble  out  from  the  pod  when  released,  and  then  the 
ones  knocked  down,  adding  the  two  counts  gives  the  whole  number  in 
the  pod. 
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The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  dabbing  of  a  dim 
made  at  Northeast  Point  (Fowler's  party),  July  1, 1890^  taking  nothing 
under  a  6-pound  skin,  or  ^^ong"  2-year-oid8.^ 


Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Nnmber 
taken. 

Pod. 

Knmber 
driven. 

Nnmber 
taken. 

1...... 

2 

8 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8... J.. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

02 
63 
86 

86 
44 

62 
46 
62 

47 
42 
66 
68 
62 
69 

8 

8 
3 
8 
9 
6 
4 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

Total.. 

86 
86 
28 
42 
29 
88 
80 
88 
81 
?8 
22 

10 

1.103 

120 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  1,103;  number  t-aken,  120,  or  91^ 
per  cent  rtjeoted, 

July  3y  1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  club< 
bing  of  a  drive  made  fix)m  every  section  of  Upi>er  and  Lower  Zapadnie, 
Julys,  1890: 


Pod. 

Nnmber 
driven. 

Nnmber 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

Pod. 

Nnmber 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bolls. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

99 
70 
71 
63 
50 
78 
61 
69 

16 
11 
10 

9 
16 
18 

0 
11 

6 
2 
8 

6* 

4 
8 
6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

Total.. 

68 
70 
62 
46 
71 
62 

17 
8 
17 
18 
12 
18 

9 
8 
6 

i" 

4 

925 

180 

414 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  925;  number  taken,  180,  or  81  per 
cent  refected,  Nothing  under  a  6-pound  skin  taken,  or  ^'long''  2-year- 
olds.  Last  drive  firom  this  place,  June  26, 1890,  when  344  animals  were 
driven  and  97  taken,  or  73  per  cent  rejected. 

These  drives  at  Zapadnie  are  made  just  as  they  are  at  all  the  other 
rookeries  this  season — ^made  from  the  immediate  outskirts  of  the  breed- 
ing animals,  cows,  pups,  and  bulls.  This  method  of  driving  was  not 
even  suggested,  much  less  done,  in  1872-1874.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
have  been  voted  abominabl'e  then;  it  is  still  more  so  now — it  sweeps  every 
young  male  seal  that  is  4,3,  and  2  years  old  into  death  as  soon  as  it  hauls 
on  these  shores  to-day,  l^othing  escapes  except  that  which  maturing 
age  or  extreme  youth  saves,  or  rather  which  the  high  tax  of  1890 
($10.22)  saves. 

The  only  spot  on  this  island  where  seals  have  hauled  outside  of  their 
close  and  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  breeding  classes,  is  on  Mid- 
dle Hill  sand  beach,  at  a  point  on  the  English  Bay  sea  margin  about 
halfway  between  Neahrpahskie  Kammen  and  Tolstoi  rookery. 

I  can  not  summon  language  adequate  to  express  my  condemnation  of 
the  present  method  of  driving.  OareM  as  it  is,  it  is  a  method  made 
necessary  by  the  amazing  scarcity  of  young  male  seals.  Under  any  and 
all  circumstances  there  s^uld  be  a  stated  oMd  positive  reservation  of  half 
the  hauling  grounds  on  these  islands  as  a  place  of  undisturbed  rest  and 

1  Half  bulla  not  tamed. 
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refuge  for  these  young  male  seals  and  yearlings — ^places  where  material 
can  and  would  grow  up  in  full  vigor  to  supply  the  imperative  demands 
of  nature  on  these  breeding  grounds.  These  reserves  would,  in  fact, 
be  reservoirs  that  would  be  a  steady  source  from  which  this  stream  of 
particular  seal  life  can  regularly  flow,  without  diminution  in  its  volume, 
from  year  to  year. 

This  method  of  driving  in  1890,  huddles  and  hustles  the  breeding 
lines,  and  sweeps  the  few  surplus  bulls  that  may  be  outside,  up  and 
away  to  the  kilUng  grounds — stampeded  into  the  drive. 

July  4 J 1890. — ^To-day,  finding  that  the  supply  of  3  and  4  year  olds 
and  ^Hong"  2-year-olds  was  practically  exhausted — ^in  other  words,  that 
more  and  more  seals  were  being  driven  up  every  day,  and  less  ana  less 
skins  taken — the  company's  agent  dropped  his  standard  to  5^pound 
skins.  This  takes  in  all  the  average  2-year-olds,  which  have  hitherto 
been  rejected  as  they  appeared  in  the  pods.  But  even  this  tumble  to  a 
lower  grade  did  not  prevent  a  small  catch,  as  the  following  tabulation 
of  the  biggest  drive  of  the  season  as  to  numbers  testifies. 

The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  clubbing  of  drive 
made  from  EngUsh  Bay,  Middle  Hill,  and  Tolstoi,  July  4, 1890: 


Pod. 

Nnmber 
driven. 

Number 
token. 

Half 
bollA. 

1 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Nnmber 
token. 

Half 
bulla. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81...... 

82 

84 
81 
00 
04 
66 
76 
62 
61 
76 
70 

126 
82 
71 
81 
02 
63 
76 
00 
68 
68 
74 
66 
68 
02 
72 
46 
70 
86 
77 
00 
07 

111 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

7 

8 

11 

14 

16 

18 

11 

10 

0 

11 

7 

0 

7 

0 

6 

4 

10 

7 

10 

4 

10 

12 

4 

8 

12 

i" 

2 

i 

8 
8 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

8* 

8* 

i* 

1 
2 
8 
2 
4 
3 
1 

i* 

i" 

83 

34 

86 

86 

87 

88 

38 

40 

41 

42 

48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 

61 

62 

68 

64 

66 

86 

67 

68 

60 

60 

61 

62 

Totol.. 

46 
47 
61 
61 
62 
86 
40 
40 
62 
67 
64 
68 
60 
68 
68 
66 
70 
46 
68 
64 
88 
86 
66 
62 
68 
68 
86 
40 
41 
42 

6 

8 
10 

4 

i" 

2*' 

6 

i" 

4 
1 

i" 

8 
6 
6 

•  6 
6 
4 
8 
0 

10 
8 
2 
0 
2 
4 
8 
3 
2 
8 
8 
6 
6 

14 
8 
7 
6 

4,323 

482 

67 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  4,323;  number  taken,  432,  or  90^  per 
cent  reeded.  Last  drive  from  this  place,  June  30,  when  1,262  animals 
were  driven  and  203  taken,  or  84^  per  cent  rejected, 

July  5, 1890. — ^Visited  Otter  Island,  ^o  seals  whatever  hauled  out 
there  save  a  small  squad  of  60  right  on  the  rocks  awash,  above  our 
landing;  has  been  none  thus  far  this  season,  or  no  sign  of  them.  Last 
year  some  1,500  or  2,000  were  hauled  out  here  at  this  date.  Orass  has 
thickly  and  solidly  grown  over  the  hauling  grounds,  clear  down  to  the 
snif^  in  over  those  places  which  were  polished  bare  of  every  trace  of 
vegetation  by  the  hauling  seals  in  1872-1874. 

July  7|  1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  club- 
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bing  of  a  drive  made  from  English  Bay,  Middle  Hill,  Tolstoi,  Lukannon, 
and  Ketavie: 


Pod. 

Kumber 

Namber 

Half 

Pod. 

Nnmber 

Number 

Half 

driven. 

taken. 

biilU. 

driven. 

taken. 

bulla. 

1 

70 

7 

1 

81 

74 

8 

2 

52 

11 

82 

59 

4 

3 

41 

7 

i 

88 

73 

5 

4 

79 

0 

6 

84 

62 

10 

6 

77 

17 

1 

85 

79 

15 

6 

66 

8 

1 

36 

74 

8 

7 

60 

10 

1 

87 

56 

5 

1 

8 

48 

7 

2 

88 

70 

4 

1 

9 

70 

11 

3 

39 

77 

5 

2 

10 

88 

4 

40 

48 

9 

U 

89 

9 

2 

41 

59 

7 

12 

101 

4 

42 • 

59 

6 

18 

64 

2 

48 

41 

2 

14 

16 

42 
121 

2 
12 

44 

45 

56 

84 

15 

16 

102 

5 

8 

46 

50 

6 

17 

76 

6 

47 

60 

3 

18 

70 

6 

48 

88 

5 

19 

78 

8 

49 

53 

6 

2 

20 

86 

11 

50 

45 

6 

21 

70 

4 

2 

61 

48 

4 

22 

82 

2 

52 

45 

8 

23 

72 

6 

53 

40 

4 

24 

75 

8 

54 

47 

3 

26 

62 

6 

8 

56 

70 

1 

26 

100 

7 

8 

56 

42 

2 

27 

61 

7 

8 

67 

66 

7 

28 

58 
110 

4 
5 

29 

Total.. 

4,001 

350 

42 

80 

65 

7 

8 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  4,001 ;  namber  taken,  350,  or  92 
per  eent  turned  out  Last  drive  from  this  place,  July  4,  when  4,323 
animals  were  driven  and  432  taken,  or  90i  per  cent  turned  out.  To-day 
every  2-year-old  down  to  middle  or  mecUum,  or  every  M-ponnd  skin, 
was  taken.  Had  the  standard  been  Tcept  at  original  mark  the  r^ection 
would  have  been  a^  high  as  95  to  96 per  cent! 

July  6 J 1890. — Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  back  to  Tolstoi  over  the 
seal  roaa  on  which  the  drive  above  tallied  was  made  in  the  night  and 
morning  of  the  7th  instant.  The  nnmber  of  road  ^< faints"  or  skins 
was  not  large,  which  shows  that  the  natives  had  taken  great  care  in 
driving.  This  they  have  nniformly  done  thus  far :  but,  when  they  pick 
up  the  drives  at  Zapadnie,  at  Lukannon,  on  the  Beef,  and  at  Polavina, 
they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  get  all  of  the  holluschickie,  to  sweep  the 
very  skirts  of  the  rookeries.  That  is  wrong;  it  should  not  be  permit- 
ted. When  matters  become  so  desperate  as  to  obligate  such  a  method 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

I  went  up  to  Stony  Point  this  morning  early,  and  made  the  following 
field  notes  of  the  podding  and  clubbing  of  a  drive  from  Polavina  and 
all  the  beach  below  to  Stony  Point: 


Pod. 

Nnmber 
driven. 

Knmber 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

Pod. 

Nnmber 
driven. 

Namber 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

96 
62 
60 
87 
65 
86 
78 
62 
86 
108 
80 
75 
98 
58 

9 

5 

6 

9 

6 

5 

13 

9 

9 

7 

8 

7 

14 

18 

i' 

1 

i' 

2 

4 
2 

4 
8 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26. 

Total.. 

68 
61 
64 
56 
69 
72 
62 
91 
78 
50 
61 

43 

• 

16 
4 

12 
7 
9 

14 
9 

20 

19 
8 

11 
7 

2 

8 
8 
10 
4 
4 
6 
6 
7 
• 
8 

1,805 

256 

86 

A 
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Whole  nnmber  of  animals  driven,  1,865;  number  taken,  256.  or  87 
per  cent  turned  out  Last  drive  for  this  place,  July  2,  when  1,929  ani- 
mals were  driven  and  210  taken,  or  88  per  cent  turned  out^  but  the 
standard  to-day  being  lowered  to  5^-pound  skins  prevents  the  increase 
of  rejection  percentage.  Had  the  same  standard  prevailed  to-day  as  on 
July  2,  the  rejection  would  have  been  as  high  as  92  per  cent  I 

This  drive  was  principally  made  from  the  sand  beach  under  Polavina 
rookery,  and  on  its  outskirts  to  the  north;  and  that  is  where  these  85 
hidf  bulls  (really,  nearly  all  of  them  were  7  and  10  years  old)  were 
gathered  in.  The  two  prior  droves  were  chiefly  made  from  the  parade 
ground  up  above  the  breeding  ground,  and  there  these  bulls  were  first 
gathered  in.  To-day  every  ^-year-old  was  taken  that  was  well  grown^ 
and  had  not  these  smaller  seals  been  taken  there  would  not  have  been 
over  120  or  150  skins  at  the  most.  The  first  citation,  120,  is  the  near- 
est correct;  this  would  have  given  us  a  rejection  of  over  93  per  cent. 

I  came  down  to  the  village  on  the  sand  beach  between  Stony  Point 
and  Lukannon.  Not  a  killable  seal  has  hauled  there  yet  this  year,  a 
place  where  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  them  were  to  be  seen 
at  tlus  time  in  1872.  Not  a  holluschak  has  as  yet  hauled  upon  Zoltoi 
sands.  That  was  one  of  the  finest  resorts  for  holluschickie  that  the 
island  boasted  of  in  1872-1874. 

July  9j  1890. — I  went  over  to  Zapadnie  early  (4  o'clock)  this  morning 
to  witoess  the  driving  there  by  the  natives.  Most  of  the  scanty  drive 
was  t^E&en  on  the  immediate  borders  of  Upper  Zapadnie  rookery.  The 
whole  sweep  of  Lower  Zapadnie  did  not  jrield  over  150  or  200  hollus- 
chickie, which  had  hauled  out  at  several  places  just  up  and  above  the 
breeding  seals. 

All  that  large  space  above  the  rookery  on  Lower  Zapadnie,  which 
was  literally  alive  with  trooping  platoons  of  holluschickie  in  1872,  is 
to-day^  entirely  vacant^  not  a  seal  on  it ;  and  the  natives  peering  down 
over  the  high  bluffs  on  the  south  side  and  to  the  westward  of  the  point 
trying  to  find  a  few  seals  skulking  down  there  on  the  rocks  awash. 
Their  eager  search  in  such  a  quarter,  with  their  backs  to  this  silent 
parade  ground  of  1872,  made  me  decidedly  thoughtfiQ.  They  said  that 
they  would  go  with  a  '^bidarrah^  and  pick  these  secluded  seals  up. 
They  did  so  last  year,  they  averred.  I  made  the  following  field  notes 
of  the  podding  and  clubbing  of  a  drive  made  from  Upper  and  Lower 
Zapadnie,  July  9, 1890: 


Pod. 

Namber 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
biilU. 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Nnmber 
taken. 

Half 
bulla. 

9.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
9 

125 
•7 
48 
54 
55 
56 
U 
47 
54 

11 
10 

0 
12 

0 
17 

7 
11 
13 

2' 

8 
4 

4 
5 
5 
2 
3 

10 

11 

13 

18 

14 

15 

16 

Total.. 

87 
47 
52 
48 
84 
50 
45 

6 
8 
0 
15 
0 
6 
0 

2 

4 
1 
2 
8 

2'" 

867 

172 

42 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  867;  number  taken,  172,  or  83  per 
cent  rejected.  Last  drive  from  this  place  July  3,  when  925  animals 
were  driven,  and  180  taken,  or  81  per  cent  turned  out.  Lowering  the 
standard  on  the  4th  instant  prevented  an  immense  percentage  of  rejec- 
tion here  to-day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  small  5^pound  skins  taken, 
there  would  have  been  95  per  cent  rejection  t 
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July  10 J 1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  dab- 
bing of  a  driye  made  from  every  section  of  the  Beief  and  G«cfaotah| 
July  10,1890: 


PwL 

19'iimbor 
drlvm* 

taken. 

Half 
bolls. 

Pod. 

driven. 

Nimber 
taken. 

Half 
balk. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

18 

20 

21 

22 

28 

2i 

26 

80 
07 
02 
74 
86 
70 
47 
64 
87 
80 
74 
60 
48 
04 
70 
62 
78 
74 
70 
01 
104 
08 
68 
00 
00 

6 

8 
8 
7 
8 

14 
8 
7 

U 
6 

18 
8 
4 
4 
0 
4 

10 
8 

16 

12 
6 
8 

10 
0 
8 

i' 

1 

2 

r 

i' 

8 

2 

26 

27 

28 

28 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

86 

80 

87 

88 

80 

40 

41 

48 

tf 

U 

46 

40 

47 

48 

Total.. 

60 

67 
68 
100 
101 
70 
06 
80 
08 
08 
68 
80 
70 
81 
74 
68 
04 
78 
08 
77 
87 
68 
41 

10 
1 
8 
1 

14 

7 

7 

7 

6 

18 

10 

10 

7 

7 

8 

16 

16 

0 

6 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8,846 

877 

n 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  3,246;  nnmber  taken,  377,  or  89 
per  cent  rqected. 

The  last  drive  from  this  place  and  killing  was  made  on  the  6th  instant 
and  was  not  tallied  by  myself.  I  was  over  to  examine  Otter  Idand 
while  the  killing  was  in  progress.  Five  hondred  and  twenly-six  skins 
were  taken,  however,  with  the  standard  lowered  to  5^ponnd  skins,  and 
as  I  looked  at  the  drove  in  waiting  on  the  killing  grounds  that  morning 
I  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  4,000  animus  in  it. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  a  drive  of  some  2,000  animals  was  made  from  this 
place,  and  with  the  higher  standard,  the  original  standard,  245  skins 
r  were  taken.  That  standard  applied  today  would  have  cut  the  catch  of 
377  down  to  less  than  200:  more  likely  to  150.  As  the  clubbing  pro- 
greases  noWy  every  JH^ear-old  hoUuschakjfrom  average  size  up^  is  tofan 
to  the  S-year-olds  and  ^^wigged^  d-year-olds.  The  << short ''2-year-old8 
and  the  yearlings  escape.  The  standard  used  on  the  11th  of  June,  by 
which  nothing  under  a  good  3-year-old  skin  was  taken,  if  followed 
to-day,  through  the  pod£ng  and  clubbing  of  the  3.24^  driven  seals 
above  itemized,  would  not  ha/ve  given  the  lessees  more  ^an  80  shmst 
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Julff  12y  1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  club- 
bing of  a  drive  made  from  English  Bay,  Middle  Hill,  Tolstoi,  Lukannon, 
and  Ketavie,  July  12, 1890: 


Pod* 

Nmnber 

Nmnber 

Half 

Pod* 

Nomber 

Number 

Half 

driven. 

taken. 

bolls. 

driyen. 

taken. 

balU. 

1 

86 

7 

38 

68 

9 

2 

8 

66 

78 

40 

42 

50 
54 

11 
6 

i 

8 

2 

4 

64 

6 

42 

76 

4 

6 

52 

8 

43 

66 

6 

6 

64 

2 

2 

44 

87 

6 

7 

68 

6 

1 

45 

64 

13 

8 

78 

10 

4 

46 

87 

14 

i8:::::: 

68 

8 

47 

77 

18 

78 

10 

48 

76 

16 

U 

68 

2 

48 

71 

8 

12 

68 

8 

60 

71 

U 

18 

61 

6 

1 

51 

91 

11 

14 

46 

7 

52 

88 

18 

15 

62 

9 

53 

88 

18 

18 

48 

6 

54 

86 

5 

17 

68 

6 

2 

56 

88 

8 

2 

18 

68 

6 

8 

56 

100 

10 

1 

19 

68 

8 

1 

67 

92 

18 

20 

77 

10 

2 

58 

72 

8 

21 

40 

7 

68 

87 

10 

28 

48 

10 

i 

60 

76 

7 

28 

60 

18 

61 

98 

10 

1 

24 

62 

8 

62 

U4 

16 

2 

26 

26 

2 

•••••••■ 

63 

'      48 

6 

2 

26 

63 

10 

64 

81 

6 

•«••••«• 

27 

67 

8 

66 

71 

15 

28 

60 

16 

66 

79 

10 

28 

51 

5 

67 

69 

10 

80 

66 

8 

68 

91 

12 

81 

60 

4 

1 

69 

60 

6 

82 

01 

4 

70 

66 

12 

88 

44 

3 

71 

60 

13 

3 

84 

66 

8 

1 

72 

47 

4 

2 

86 

78 

5 

5 

,  73 

56 

5 

3 

86 

26 

1 

1 

74 

101 

13 

87 

38 

68 
58 

e 

2 
2 

11 

Total.. 

5,150 

633 

48 

Whole  nnmber  of  animals  driven,  5,150 :  nomber  taken,  633,  or  89i 
per  cent  turned  out  Last  drive,  Jnly  7,  from  this  place,  when  4,00i 
animals  were  di*iven,  and  350  taken,  or  92  per  cent  turned  out. 

This  is  the  second  drive  ftom  these  places,  ranking  largest  in  nnm- 
ber, bnt  it  has  rested  since  July  7,  or  five  days,  a  day  longer  than  has 
been  given  yet  to  it  this  season;  and  then  the  natives  purposely  left  a 
sqnad  of  at  least  300  yearlings  in  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon 
and  another  squad  of  at  least  250,  under  the  Lukannon  sand  dunes. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  very  height  of  the  season,  after 
five  days'  rest  or  nonattention,  only  633  medium  fiir-seal  skins,  mostly 
5^-pound  clean  skins  or  2-year-olds,  can  be  secured  from  the  combined 
scraping  of  everything  in  English  Bay  (on  Zapadnie  and  Southwest 
Point  we  know  tliere  is  nothing),  Middle  Hill,  Tolstoi,  Lukannon,  and 
Eetavie,  the  extraordinary  condition  of  these  interests  can  be  well 
understood  in  a  general  way.  Such  a  drivina  in  1872  at  this  time  and 
circumstances  of  weather  would  have  brought  at  least  50^000  hollus- 
chiekie  up  hercy  instead  of  the  5^150  to-day!  There  were  a  number  of 
cows  in  this  drive;  I  counted  three  that  I  was  sure  of. 

Sunday.  July^  13y  1890. — ^Walked  up  to  Northeast  Point  early  this 
morning  lor  the  purpose  of  plotting  the  area  and  position  of  the  breed- 
ing seals  on  the  Polavina  and  Kovastoshnah;  also  to  see  the  natives 
drive  at  Polavina.  I  was  on  the  ground  at  5  a.  m.  and  saw  the  whole 
modus  operandi.    The  hoUuschicUe  haul  up  close  against  the  sand 
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beach  <<  drop"  of  Big  Polavina  rookery*  and  the  drivers^  in  getting  the 
yonng  males,  swept  four  cows  into  the  arove,  and  their  little  black  paps 
were  left  behind  them  on  the  sand,  braised  and  marked  by  the  stam- 
peding flippers  of  the  herd.  To  get  the  holluschickie,  tiiey  are  obliged 
to  drive  in  this  violent  manner. 

Another  sqnad  of,  say,  1,000,  mostly  yonng  or  <<  short"  2-year-olds  and 
yearlings,  was  swept  up  on  the  parade  platean,  and  another  squad  was 
driven  from  Little  Polavina  parade,  the  first  drive  that  has  been  made 
from  there  thus  far  this  season.  No  seals  in  this  division  but  small 
ones.    I  have  charted  these  areas  of  hauling. 

Along  the  entire  spread  of  Lukannon,  Polavina,  and  Northeast  Point 
sand  beach,  8  miles  nearly,  /  did  not  see  a  single  young  seal — not  one 
hauled  out;  only  a  dozen  or  two  old  worthless  bulls  scattered  here  and 
there  over  this  extent  at  wide  intervals.  At  this  time  in  1872  suck  a 
walk  as  mine  this  morning  would  have  brought  me  in  contact  with  amd 
in  sight  of  from  50,000  to  lOOfiOO  holluschickie  I  The  weather,  too,  is 
simply  superb  sealing  weather — ^all  day  yesterday,  last  night,  and  this 
morning. 

About  300  yards  north  of  that  basaltic  shoulder  which  terminates  the 
sand  beach  above  Little  Polavina  rookery,  and  fully  a  mile  from  it,  I 
saw  on  the  sand  3each  this  morning,  a  single  cow  guarded  by  two  old 
bulls.  This  is  the  first  example  of  solitary  hauling  of  a  female  (it  was 
an  old  cow)  that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  It  is  a  straw,  however,  show- 
ing the  way  the  wind  is  blowing  up  here  this  season — ^points  to  the 
demoralization  which  the  present  order  of  affairs  is  working,  and  which 
has  been  pretty  steadily  at  work  ever  since  1882. 

Found  Fowler  busy  on  the  killing  grounds  just  across  the  lake  firom 
Webster's  house,  where  I  arrived  at  7.30  a.  m.  Mr.  Goff  joined  me 
soon  after,  and  we  at  once  take  up  the  rookery  survey. 

Fowler  this  morning  had  over  5,000  seals  in  his  drive,  but  took  only 
473  of  them.  In  the  afternoon,  the  rain  coming  up,  he  made  a  rapid 
drive  of  those  holluschickie  which  he  had  been  saving  for  to-morrow, 
fearing  that  the  rain  would  send  them  to  the  sea,  and  thereby  secured 
168  more,  making  a  total  of  641,  being  the  highest  limit  reached  in  any 
one  day's  killing  up  here  this  year.  On  this  day  last  year,  Webster 
killed  1,883  and  the  next  day  1,156;  but.  Fowler  will  have  no  hollus- 
chickie to  kill  to-morrow. 

The  driving  up  here  has  radically  changed  since  1872.  Then  Web- 
ster got  all  the  killable  seals  he  wanted  from  that  sand  beach  on  tiie 
neck  between  the  foot  of  Gross  Hill  on  the  north  shore  and  the  Big 
Lake  sand  dunes.  He  never  went  out  along  the  outskirts  of  the  rook- 
ery; it  was  not  even  thought  of. 

The  hauling  now  at  JS^ovastoshnah  takes  place  at  seven  intervals  or 
breaks  in  the  breeding  belt,  and  right  in  the  rear  and  fairly  among  the 
scattered  harems  in  many  instances.  We  saw  the  scraping  tracks  of 
the  drive  which  had  been  made  in  the  early  hours  of  this  morning.  We 
found  15  or  20  pups  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the  drive,  out  into 
the  rear,  killed  or  dying  by  the  stampede  incident  to  such  driving, 
just  as  I  witnessed  it  at  Polavina  this  morning,  on  my  way  up. 

The  parade  fields  of  this  once  magnificent  breeding  ground  are  posi- 
tively vacant  to-day;  grass  and  white  close-bunched  flowers  are  grow- 
ing and  springing  up  everywhere  all  over  them,  while  large  areas  of 
the  well-polished  ground  of  1872-1874  are  sodded  over.  The  hollus- 
chickie as  they  hauled  to-day  did  not  occupy  a  space  of  ground  500  by 
50  feet  in  depth  over  the  entire  extent  of  this  immense  habitat  of  theirs: 
and  the  drive  of  5,000,  which  we  saw  on  the  killing  grounds,  had  been 
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scraped  from  seven  different  points  between  the  base  of  Hntchinson 
Hill  and  the  sontheast  extremity  of  the  rookery. 

On  the  northwest  shoulder  a  small  pod  of  say  400  hoUuschickie  were 
lying  in  just  back  jof  the  narrow  strip  of  rookery  there,  about  250  feet 
back  from  the  sea.  A  little  way  over,  across  to  the  south,  was  another 
small  pod  of  less  than  300,  near  the  small  sand  beach  between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  northwest  shoulders.  Then  another  small  pod  appeared 
just  below  the  south  shoulder,  lying  above  surf  wash  on  the  sand,  and 
another  small  squad  lay  out  on  that  once  famous  reach  of  sand  beach 
under  Gross  Hill  and  the  Big  Lake  sand  dunes.  All  told,  there  could  not 
have  been  over  3,500  of  them.  These,  plus  the  5,000  which  Fowler  had 
in  hand,  gives  us  all  there  is  on  this  great  rookery  to-day — 8,600  hoUus- 
chickie; 95  per  cent  of  them  yearlings  I 

This  hauling  in  under  the  cover  of  the  breeding  seals  by  the  non- 
breeding  young  males,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  recalls  forcibly  the  account 
which  the  natives  gave  to  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  myself  about  the 
hoUuschickie  as  they  hauled  in  in  1835  and  several  years  thereafter. 
They  then  ^'lay  in  among  the  breeding  seals." 

In  1872,  instead  of  these  frequent  breaks  that  now  appear  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  this  rookery  belt  here,  only  one  place  then  existed  from  Sea 
Lion  Neck  clear  around  to  the  end  of  the  southwest  shoulder.  The 
hoUuschickie  were  then  Uterally  obliged  to  haul  out  over  that  sand 
beach  opening  in  Sea  Lion  Bight,  where  there  was  an  open  reach  of 
several  hundred  feet  of  sea  margin,  which  was  avoided  by  the  breeding 
seals  on  account  of  the  sand.  To- day,  there  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
vacant  spaces  in  the  breeding  belt  of  the  Novastoshnah,  aU  open  for 
the  hoUuschickie. 

July  14y  1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and 
clubbing  of  a  drive  made  from  every  section  of  the  Beef  peninsula, 
July  14, 1890: 


PocL 

Knmber 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

Pod. 

Knmber 
driven. 

NnndMr 

Half 
bnlla. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

117 
51 
80 
73 
68 
77 
00 
70 
00 
78 
82 
71 

U 
11 

8 

i" 

2 

1 
1 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

81 

Total.. 

00 
00 
08 
00 
01 
47 
01 
88 
74 

i"' 

1,008 

101 

10 

Whole  nnmber  of  animals  driven.  1,592;  number  taken,  101,  or  93 per 
cent  rejected.  Last  drive,  July  10,  when  3,246  animals  were  driven 
and  377  taken,  or  89  per  cent  rejected.  This  drive  shows  the  elimination 
of  the  2-year-olds,  which  were  first  taken  here  on  the  5th  instaait — now, 
nearly  all  yearlings  I 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 32 
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July  15y  1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  clnb- 
biug  of  a  drive  made  from  English  Bay,  Middle  HiU,  Tolstoi,  LnkaQ- 
non,  and  Eetavie,  July  15, 1890: 


Pod. 

Number 

Number 

Half 

Pod. 

Number 

Number 

Half 

driven. 

taken. 

bulls. 

driven. 

taken. 

bnlla. 

1 

82 

6 

4 

81 

104 

8 

2 

2 

90 

7 

9 

82 

102 

8 

8 

89 

4 

83 

76 

10 

4 

77 

8 

i 

84 

85 

1 

5 

09 

6 

1 

85 

88 

2 

0 

80 

8 

86 

77 

8 

7 

06 

1 

87 

102 

1 

8 

77 

2 

88 

84 

9 

88 

8 

89 

74 

1 

10 

70 

2 

40 

76 

1 

11 

79 

0 

41 

120 

11 

12 

76 

2 

42 

91 

13 

67 

8 

43 

76 

14 

66 

8 

44 

84 

1 

15 

84 

5 

46 

78 

10 

17 

80 
66 

4 
4 

46 

47 

81 
80 

18 

80 

1 

48 

84 

10 

78 

6 

49 

119 

20 

79 

4 

2 

60 

94 

21 

68 

4 

2 

61 

83 

22 

89 

3 

62 

65 

28 

63 

2 

53 

68 

8 

24 

98 

6 

64 

91 

26 

90 

8 

4 

65 

90 

26 

76 

4 

2 

66 

85 

27 

80 

•   9 

67 

89 

13 

28 

29 

109 

5 

i 

6 

93 

6 

Total.. 

4,644 

309 

47 

80 

117 

8 

1 

Whole  namber  of  animals  driven,  4,644;  number  taken,  309,  or  93 
per  cent  rejected.  Last  drive  from  these  places,  July  12,  when  5,150 
animals  were  driven  and  633  taken,  or  89  per  cent  rejected.  Nearly  aU 
yearlings  in  this  drive — the  dregs  are  now  being  drawn  upon! 

In  this  drive,  I  do  not  think  there  were  60  skins  taken  that  were 
3-year-olds,  or  7-pound  skins,  and  certainly  not  20  4-year-old8.  Of 
course  every  one  of  them  was  instantly  clubbed,  as  they  have  regularly 
been  the  moment  they  appeared  in  the  pods  since  the  season  opened. 
No  2year-old  of  normal  growth  escaped  to-day;  only  the  yearlings^  the 
^^runty^^  or  ^^short^  ^-year-olds  and  few  halfbulls^  which  I  have  num- 
bered. These  half  bulls  in  all  my  tallies  are  those  that  run  all  the  way 
up  from  5-year-old8  to  advanced  age,  10  or  15  years. 

The  evidence  of  redriving  was  stronger  than  ever  today ;  the  num- 
ber of  ^^ moon-eyes^  being  so  large  that  every  pod  exhibited  one  or  more 
examples.  Fully  half  of  the  animals  in  this  drive  have  been  up  here 
over  and  over  again  this  season.  In  my  opinion,  as  I  have  been 
watching  the  course  of  these  released  seals,  I  believe  that  some  go  back 
at  once  on  the  day  of  their  release  to  the  hauling  grounds.  Not  all 
return  to  the  same  place  from  whence  driven  thatrday,  but  haul  oat  on 
other  grounds  here,  there,  and  anywhere  else  on  the  island.  They  are 
then  soon  again  picked  up  in  the  rapid  rotation  of  driving,  and  put 
through  this  painful  land  journey  again  and  again  in  this  manner.  The 
others  go  out  to  sea  in  quest  of  food,  and  perhaps  are  gone  a  week,  to 
return  and  laud  as  above  cited,  and  then  be  again  driven  and  redriven. 
Thus  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  or  problem  to  solve,  i.  e., 
the  query  of  how  many  of  these  seals  that  appear  in  this  drive  to  day, 
4,644,  are  up  here  for  the  first  time!  How  many  of  them  have  hitherto 
been  driven  from  the  seven  or  ten  dififerent  hauling  spots  on  this  island 
this  season!    And  how  often  have  they  been  thus  redriven T 
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Ever  since  the  1 0th  and  12th  instant  the  yearlings,  i.  e.,  last  year's 
pups,  have  been  hauling  in  greatly  increased  numbers  daily,  and*  will 
do  so  nntil  the  20th  instant.  This  was  their  habit  in  1872-1874,  and  I 
notice  by  these  tallies  on  the  ground  that  it  is  their  habit  to-day.  Of 
course  the  $10.22  tax  paid  this  year  rules  them  out  safely  from  the 
club,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  slaughtered.  This  shift  from  the 
$3.17  tax  of  1870,  to  the  $10.22  tax  of  1890,  is  an  exceedingly  fortunate 
one  for  the  seals,  and  the  Oovemment.  It  has  prevented  what  would 
have  been  close  to  the  finishing  touch  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
these  rookeries ;  yes,  perhaps  such  a  killing  which  would  have  made  it  the 
labor  of  fifteen  years  to  restore  them  and  the  hauling  grounds  depend- 
ent, to  their  standard  of  1872.  As  it  now  appears,  it  will  require  at 
least  seven  years  of  absolute  rest,  killing  nothing  here  during  that  time 
save  that  small  numbers  of  pups  and  yearlings  required  annually  for  the 
food  and  clothing  of  the  natives  of  the  Pribilov  Islands.  Had  there 
been  no  killing  at  all  this  year,  it  even  then  would  have  required  a  rest 
of  at  least  five  years,  beginning  with  this  season.  The  work  of  last 
year,  and  this,  was  and  is  literally  ^< robbing  the  cradle  and  the  grave." 

July  17 J 1890. — The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  club- 
bing of  a  drive  made  from  Polavina  July  17, 1890: 


Pod. 

Dumber 
driven. 

Namber 
taken. 

Half 
balls. 

6 

6 

5 

6 

13 

8 

10 

14 

17 

Four- 
year 
wigs. 

Pod. 

Komber 
driven. 

Kumber 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

Four- 
year 
wigs. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

96 
84 
81 
124 
134 
101 
114 
124 
130 

9 
15 
11 
9 
9 
7 

16 
14 
10 

9* 

**"io' 

7 

6 

12 

5 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total.. 

158 
76 
78 
61 
70 
41 
67 

18 
6 
15 
18 
3 
5 
7 

20 
14 
26 
17 

7* 

9 

8 
4 
7 
8 
1 
1 
8 

1,514 

172 

168 

81 

'  Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  1,514;  number  taken,  172,  or  87  per 
cent  twined  out. 

Of  the  172  taken  as  above,  81  were  4-year-old  "  wigs.''  This  is  the 
first  killing  of  this  low-grade  skin  made  thus  far  this  season;  they 
have  been  driven  up  steadily  and  redriven,  and  as  steadily  rejected. 
Had  they  not  been  taken  to-day  the  percentage  of  rejection  would  have 
been  95! 

The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and  clubbing  of  a  drive 
made  from  Lukannon  and  Eetavie  July  17, 1890: 


Pod. 

1 

Kumber 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

150 
137 
01 
62 
80 
73 
83 
80 
80 

18 
26 
14 
12 
18 
12 
14 
12 
9 

6 
3 
5 
6 

7 
6 
3 

4 
5 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

1 
Total.. 

70 
66 
72 
66 

67 
63 

74 

12 

n 

12 
5 

6 

7 

10 

11 
10 

1,320 

197 

83 

Whole  number  of  animals  driven,  1,320;  number  taken,  197,  or  55 j 
per  cent  rejected. 

A  small  squad  of  3  and  4  year  olds  hitherto  undriven,  though  marked 
on  Ketavie  during  the  last  three  days,  some  80  or  90  all  told,  were 
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Becured  in  this  day's  drive,  being  bronght  right  up  throagh  the  scat- 
tered breeding  animals  from  the  point  of  Eetavie.  This  raises  tbe 
catch  proportionately  in  the  little  drive.  The  Lukannon  seals  were 
nearly  aU  yearlings,  and  only  7  "wigged''  4-year-olds  were  knocked 
down  in  this  batch;  at  least  25  or  30  of  them  were  released. 

Thus  these  two  small  drives  for  this  day  show  an  irregnlarity  in 
their  percentage,  both  being  dne  to  exceptional  incidents.  The  Pola- 
vina  catch  of  172  wonld  not  have  touched  100  skins  had  it  not  beefi 
for  the  sudden  drop  to  "wigged''  4-year-old  bulls,  81  of  which  were 
knocked  down.  It  is  the  very  first  systematic  killing  of  this  das 
made  thus  far  this  sesiaon.  It  is,  however,  a  small  matter— drive,  catch, 
and  all. 

The  Eetavie  drive  was  principally  made  from  the  extreme  point,  a 
new  spot  which  has  not  been  driven  from  before,  but  the  rookery  is 
now  so  thin  and  straggling  that  the  drivers  were  able  to  get  fairly 
down  onto  the  point  and  dislodge  about  100  good  3  and  4  year  olds. 
The  balance  of  the  197  skins  taken  in  this  united  drive  with  Luksumon 
are  smaJl  5^  to  6  pound  skins. 

Going  up  to  Polavina  early  this  morning,  I  did  not  see  a  single  yoong 
male  seal  on  that  long  reach  of  sand  beach  between  Xiukannon  and 
Polavina :  only  weak,  sickly,  or  dying  seecatchie,  a  dozen  or  two  of 
them,  ana  nothing  else.  The  utter  absence  of  the  holluschickie  from 
these  sands  of  Lukannon  beach  and  those  extensive  hauling  groonds 
back  of  them  on  thd  Volcanic  ridge  and  half  a  mile  again  to  the  north- 
ward— ^this  desolation  is  fully  as  startling  a  contrast  with  their  life  and 
animation  in  1872  as  is  that  of  Zoltoi  sands  and  English  Bay. 

July  18,  1890. — ^The  following  are  field  notes  of  the  podding  and 
clubbing  of  a  drive  made  from  Zapadnie,  the  last  drive  here  for  1890: 


Pod. 

Number 
diiyen. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bulls. 

Four- 
year 
wigs. 

Pod. 

Number 
driven. 

Number 
taken. 

Half 
bnllii. 

Four- 
wigs- 

1 

3 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

M 
60 
76 
78 
82 
86 
81 

n 

72 
72 

18 
11 
17 
16 
12 
15 
12 
11 
8 
15 

6 
11 
9 
5 
2 

6' 

8 
8 
2 

0 
8 
5 

4 
8 
8 

i' 

1 

5 

U 

12 

18 

14 

16 

18 

17 

Total.. 

89 
61 
01 
63 
72 
46 
09 

16 
12 
20 
16 
28 
U 
10 

4 
9 

0 

e 

7 
0 

1,192 

241 

115 

74 

'  Whole  number  animals  driven  1,192;  number  taken,  241,  or  79  per 
cent  rtQeeted.    Minus  the  "wigged"  4-year-old8,  88  per  cent  tamed  out 

This  tally  of  the  final  killing  of  the  season  at  the  Soathwest  Bay 
killing  ground  of  Zapadnie  shows  that  extraordinary  scarcity  of  hollas- 
chickie  in  a  most  lucid  manner  when  coutrasted  with  the  other  drives 
of  this  year,  which  I  have  tallied  on  this  once-famous  rendezvoas.  This 
last  scrape  made  here  to-day  was  opened  by  the  appearance  of  only 
1,192  animals  on  the  grounds  after  a  rest  of  nine  days  since  the  last 
drive;  115  of  these  1,192  seals  were  old  hulls,  all  over  6  years,  and  most 
of  them  7  and  10  year  olds,  and  all  the  balance,  outside  of  the  241  ani- 
mals knocked  down,  were  yearlings,  chiefly,  a  few  "  runty  ^'  2.year-old8, 
a  few  bitten  4-year-old  *'  wigs,''  and  a  few  5-year-olds.  Every  d-year- 
old  ^^v>ig^^  was  taken,  as  at  Polavina  yesterday,  for  the  first  time  thU 
season.  Every  "  smooth  "  4-year-old  was  taken  in  the  first  drives  and 
now,  the  dregs  are  drawn  also ! 

These  young  bulls  vary  remarkably  in  this  matter  of  being  with 
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manes,  or  <<  wigged,"  or  not,  at  the  culmination  of  their  fourth  year  of 
growth,  just  as  young  men  at  18  vary  as  to  having  moustaches  or  beard 
or  not.  The  ^<  smooth  "  or  unwigged  4-year-old  is  a  fine  skin,  but  the 
*'  wigged  "  4-year-old  is  a  poor  one. 

i  Thus  far  this  season  until  yesterday  morning,  I  observed  that  from 
the  beginning,  though  every  "  smooth "  4-year-old  was  clubbed,  yet 
every  '<  wigged  "  one  of  that  age  and  upward  was  never  taken  unless 
struck  down  by  accident. 

I  have  seen  once  in  a  while  a  3-year-old  so  wigged  as  to  be  a  really 
poor  skin;  but  that  is  a  rare  example  when  found  of  this  age,  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  "wigged  "  4-year-olds  do  not  number  one-tenth  of  their 
class  as  they  grow  up. 

•  July  19, 1890,  4.30  a.  m. — As  I  go  over  to  the  Bu9h  at  the  East  Land- 
ing I  observe  that  not  a  single  young  male  seal  is  on  Zoltoi  sands  this 
morning — ^not  one  has  hauled  there  thus  far  this  season. 

I  leave  for  St.  Oeorge  Island  en  the  RubK  at  5  a.  m.,  arrive  there  at 
11  a.  m. 

FIELD  NOTES  ON  ST.  GEOBOE  ISLAND. 

"  July  19j  1890. — I  made  a  carefhl  survey  of  the  North  rookery  this 
afternoon  and  its  hauling  grounds.  The  perfect  desolation,  the  grass 
growing,  flowers  blooming  over  the  polished  hauling  grounds  of  1873-74 
are  as  much,  or  even  more  marked  here,  if  possible,  than  on  St.  Paul. 
The  natives,  ever  since  this  season  of  1890  opened,  have  been  scraping 
the  rookeries,  and,  up  to  this  morning,  had  taken  but  2.964  skins,  ruled 
by  the  standard  of  nothing  under  a  7-pound  pelt(whicn  was  started  as 
the  rule  on  St.  Paul  but  dropped  day  after  day  down  to  5-pound  skins 
this  morning).  These  St.  Oeorge  natives  were  tmable  to  get  out  of 
every  1,000  animals  driven  up  more  than  50  to  60  such  7  and  12  pound 
skins  as  the  rule  of  killing  called  for.  The  order  was  given  to-day  for 
Webster  to  take  everything  down  to  6  pounds  in  the  drive  then  await- 
ing, and  he  did  so  for  the  first  time  this  year,  getting  about  640  this 
evening  out  of  the  herd,  some  2^500  or  3,000  animals  all  told.  The  only 
seals  escaping  were  the  yearlings  and  old  bulls.  Every  "wigged'' 
4-year-old  knocked  down,  and  several  yearlings,  by  accident,  in  shaving 
so  fine  down  to  5-pound  skins. 

July  20, 1890. — I  examined  this  morning,  one  by  one^  the  skins  that 
were  taken  from  the  drive  of  yesterday.  Three-fourths  of  them  will 
not  weigh  more  than  5^  pounds,  or  belonging  to  the  small  grade  which 
was  ordered  not  taken  until  yesterday.  Had  this  standard  not  been 
lowered  to  these  small  skins  not  over  150  would  have  been  secured;  as 
it  was,  641  were  taken. 

At  Zapadnie,  where  I  went  this  morning,  I  observed  another  drive, 
which  has  been  saved  up  for  a  week.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
skins  were  taken,  as  per  the  above  standard.  Had  the  standard  not 
been  thus  lowered  not  over  60  or  75  skins  could  have  been  taken  from 
this  drive.  Mr.  Webster  freely  admitted  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  Cap- 
tain Lavender  and  his  son,  that  he  had  taken  these  small  skins  yester- 
day, and  today,  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Had  he  taken  them  in  June 
and  early  in  July,  he  would  have  nothing  to-day,  on  this  field  but  year- 
lings and  half  bulls. 

The  hauling  grounds  at  Zapadnie  are  simply  grass-grown;  those  at 
Starry  Arteel,  the  same.  The  Qreat  Eastern  parade  is  a  mere  sugges- 
tion, and  Little  Eastern  has  not  had  a  single  drive  made  from  its  faint 
reminder  of  a  once  good  resort  for  hoUusoUckie. 

In  the  wake  of  tlus  drive  to-day  I  saw  a  number  of  pups  which  had 
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been  swept  aloug  in  the  driven  herd — their  mothers  gone  in  it — ^they  left 
to  x)eriah  behind.  The  podding  of  these  paps  way  back  by  the  20th  of 
July  on  to  the  abandoned  hauling  grounds,  so  that  the  hollnschickie 
can  and  do  mix  with  them  and  their  mothers,  makes  the  act  of  driviog 
from  this  hour  forth,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  simply  ruinoos 
to  the  rookeries;  since,  bad  as  it  is  to-day,  it  would  become  worse  and 
worse  as  it  processed  every  day  after. 

July  22^  1890. — ^These  hauling  grounds  of  St.  Oeorge,  which  were 
never  by  nature  of  the  land  and  life  thereon,  as  broad  and  extended  as 
those  of  St.  Paul,  were  in  1873,  polished  very  brightly  by  the  hoUos- 
chickie;  but  that  same  utter  desolation  which  prevails  over  them  «t 
St.  Paul  also  prevails  here.  The  driving,  however,  thanks  to  the  good 
sense  of  Webster,  has  not  been  so  excessive  as  it  would  have  been  had 
a  less  experienced  sealer  been  in  charge.  For  instance,  driving  every 
day  from  a  given  hauling  ground  this  season  will  not  jrield  at  the  end 
of  a  week's  work  any  more  seals  than  it  would  were  the  drive  made 
but  once  in  all  that  time.  In  1872-1874,  however,  so  many  seals  weie 
on  hand  at  everyplace,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  no  more  each  day 
than  the  working  force  of  skinners  at  the  village  could  handle.  Bat 
when  the  seals  are  scarce,  as  they  are  everywhere  this  year,  it  is  folly  to 
rake  and  scrape  the  ragged  edges  of  these  breeding  rookeries  every  day 
or  two  for  a  mere  handful  of  hollnschickie  which  can  be  secnred  just  as 
well  if  driven  all  up  once  a  week.  It  is  the  driving,  as  well  as  the  dubs, 
that  kills. 

The  method  of  driving  as  now  ordered,  makes  the  selection  of  hollas- 
chickie,  after  the  pups  t^gin  to  pod  in  bulk  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July 
every  season,  utterly  impossible  without  sweeping  cows  into  the  drive, 
and  dragging  their  young  out  to  die  in  the  track  of  this  drive.  Every 
day  on  from  this  20th  of  July,  makes  the  work  of  such  driving  worse  aud 
worse  for  the  rookeries;  so  much  so  that  no  driving  under  any  and  all 
circumstam^s  after  that  date  ever  should  have  b^n  permitted  or  will 
be  permitted  again  if  our  Oovernment  means  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
these  fur-bearing  interests  on  the  Priblov  Islands. 

Bad  as  driving  in  efiect  on  the  hollnschickie  is,  the  driving  of  cows 
is  certain  injury  to  them;  they  are  fuller  in  habit  and  less  muscular; 
their  milk  glands  become  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  the  result  mast 
ensue  of  ^^  garget"  or  ^^milk  sickness,"  so  well  known  in  cats,  dogs, 
and  cattle.  That  means  death  or  permanent  disability,  even  if  the 
cows  are  driven  but  once — death  to  both  cow  and  her  pup  left  behind, 
since  that  pup  will  not  be  permitted  to  suckle  any  other. 

The  scraping  or  sweeping  of  these  rookeries  on  St.  George  did  not 
fairly  begin  until  1884;  while  it  was  not  really  begun  in  earnest  on 
St.  Paul  until  1886  or  1887;  but  the  driving  here  has  been  lighter  than 
it  would  have  been  had  I  not  changed  the  quota  from  25,000  to  10,000  in 
1874.  In  1887  the  difficulty  of  getting  even  15,000  7-pound  skins  before 
the  end  of  July,  was  evident,  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  secaring 
25,000  before  the  20th  of  July  in  1872;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  marked 
deviation  from  the  workingrecord  of  the  preceding  seasons,  the  Treasury 
agents  of  1886-87,  in  charge  of  these  interests,  actually  sent  in  a  report 
to  the  Treasury  Department  criticising  my  figures  of  1873-74  and 
declaring  that  there  were  eight  times  as  many  fur  seals  on  the  St 
George  rookeries  then,  as  when  I  made  my  surveys  in  1873-74 ! 

I  can  not  see  any  difference  in  the  character  of  the  hollnschickie  here 
on  St.  Qeorge  from  those  I  have  studied  all  summer  on  St.  Paul ;  indeed, 
I  know  that  these  animals  haul  on  either  island  indifferently,  as  tiiey 
go  and  come  throughout  the  season.    They  will  haul  out  here  to-day; 
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and  next  week,  just  as  likely  as  not,  many  of  them  will  be  over  on  St. 
Paul  hauled  out  there  for  a  spell  in  turn. 

One  of  the  queerest  ideas  of  how  to  help  the  holluschickie  to  haul 
(when  there  were  none  to  haul)  was  a  desperate  notion  of  the  lessees' 
agent  here  last  summer,  who,  on  the  9th  of  June,  actually  went  down 
into  the  ragged  sea  margin  at  the  Near  or  JS^orth  rookery,  and  drove 
away  a  few  old  bulls  which  had  hauled  into  an  empty  ])ath  of  the  hol- 
luschickie which  leads  up  by  the  ^^Eaichka."  This  was  done  to  help 
the  holluschickie  <^to  land  faster!" 

July  25^  1890, — ^Weighed  100  skins  as  they  came  over  from  Zapadnie 
to-day,  from  the  little  salt  house  there,  and  which  were  taken  on  the 
last  day  of  killing,  the  20th  instant.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
weighed  were  6^  to  6  pound  skins — average  to  ^'long"  2year-olds;  the 
balance,  7  to  7^  pound  skins,  four  8-pound  skins,  and  one  94-pound  skin, 
and  one  4-pound  skin  (or  yearling). 

July  26j  1890.— Weighed  176  skins  of  the  Zapadnie  catch  of  the  20th 
instant,  just  as  they  came  over  on  the  burro  train.  As  I  handled  the 
skins  they  ran  thus: 


Skins. 

Weight. 

Total 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

64 

H 

352 

26 

5 

180 

4 

4 

16 

42 

6 

262 

20 

^ 

180 

12 

7 

84 

4 

7| 

80 

2 

8 

16 

1 

8i 

8i 

1 

0 

9 

176 

l»027| 

making  the  average  as  low  as  5|  pounds  x>^r  skin.  This  is  the  run  of 
the  last  killing  on  St.  Oeorge  on  the  19th  and  20th  instant.  Had  the 
standard  first  ordered  been  adhered  to,  only  20  skins  would  have  been 
taken  instead  of  176  in  the  above  catch. 

July  30y  1890. — A  stiff  southwest  wind  ever  since  yesterday,  has  kicked 
up  such  a  rough  sea  that  to-day,  by  noon,  nearly  every  seal  by  the  island 
has  hauled  out  on  shore,  and  it  is  a  good  afternoon  to  inspect  the  rook- 
eries in  so  far  as  my  search  for  pups  of  last  year  or  yearlings  goes. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  largest  rookery  of  this  island,  JS^orth, 
revealed  the  presence  of  about  750  holluschickie — 700  at  the  least,  and 
possibly  900.  All  were  yearlingsj  save  a  small  percentage  of  2-year- 
olds,  with  scattered  examples,  wide  apart,  of  3-year-olds  and  a  dozen 
perhaps  of  4-year-olds. 

They  were  all  hauled  out  (with  the  exception  of  one  pod  of  some  150 
near  the  Baichka)  and  commingled  with  podding  pups  and  cows.  A 
drive  could  not  be  made  there  today  of  more  than  200  holluschickie 
without  driving  as  many  cows  and  pups. 

Such  a  day  as  this  should  show  up  at  least  4,000  yearlings  on  these 
spots  of  that  rookery  alone.    Where  are  these  yearlings! 

The  pups  at  the  water's  edge  are  beginning  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  their  native  element,  essajring  to  swim  in  the  pools  and  surf  wash 
at  sheltered  spots.  Those  pups,  where  the  surf  directly  breaks  upon 
the  sea  margin  and  strikes  the  beach  with  unbroken  force,  are  not  in  the 
water  at  all  to-day.  A  vast  majority  of  the  pups  will  not  get  into  the 
water  before  the  end  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
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I  observe  a  very  large  proportion  of  yearling  cows  scattered  all  oyer 
the  breeding  ground  from  end  to  end  near  the  sea  margin,  while  tii« 
yearlings  of  both  sexes  are  completely  mixed  up  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
rookery  here  and  everywhere  else,  commingled  with  the  adult  cows  and 
their  young  pups. 

August  Ij  1890. — Heavy  rain  has  fallen  and  a  stiff  southwest  gak 
raged  all  day  yesterday.  It  cleared  up  this  afternoon.  Desiring  to  see 
the  hauling  grounds  at  Zapadnie  and  the  rookery  there  imm^iately 
after  such  a  storm,  where  the  surf  breaks  in  with  fall  force  and  fury,  I 
went  over  and  made  a  survey  of  the  entire  field.  Since  my  last  visit 
the  pups  have  podded  to  the  uttermost  length  and  breadth  of  the  place, 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  back  from  the  surf  margin  of  the  rookery,  and  way 
up  and  into  the  green  grass  and  moss  in  the  rear.  Squads  of  hollos- 
chickie  mingled  in  with  them  everywhere,  and  their  mothers,  of  course; 
but  how  many  in  proportion  I  can  not  say,  since  the  yearlings  and  the 
2-year-olds  so  closely  resemble  the  young  cows  when  all  huddled  up 
and  startled  by  the  approach  of  man. 

However,  if  you  walk  slowly  and  occasionally  sit  or  stoop  down  tot 
a  few  minutes,  when  an  unusual  rush  by  the  seals  seems  pending,  you 
can  traverse  every  one  of  these  breeding  grounds  without  startling  or 
stamx>eding  many  of  the  seals  thereon  into  the  water.  As  these  animals, 
first  startled  by  your  unexpected  form,  cough,  spit,  snort,  and  then  torn 
to  fly,  at  that  moment  you  gently  squat  down.  Then  they  pause,  turn 
curiously  to  look,  and  notice  that  you  are  not  following  or  moving; 
then  they  bolt,  altogether,  and  regard  you  intently  for  a  minute  or  two. 
If  you  do  not  move  in  a  few  moments  more  they  all  resume  their  occu- 
pation of  sleeping  or  playing  one  with  another,  as  they  were  doing 
when  you  first  startled  them  by  your  coming. 

Then,  if  you  rise  slowly  to  an  erect  posture  and  resume  your  walk 
very  quietly  and  slowly  along  parallel  with  or  away  from  them,  they  do 
not  seem  to  pay  you  any  special  attention.  They  will  not  again  start 
to  run  or  '^flip  flapper"  back  into  the  sea. 

August  ly  1890. — Natives  drove  a  pod  of  97  seals  up  for  food  this 
morning.  Only  5  skins  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  97  seals  killed 
(for  they  were  all  killed)  were  7-pound  pelts,  the  rest  yearlings  and 
^-year-olds;  85  per  cent  yearlings. 

St.  Faul  Island^  August  9, 1890. — A  careful  survey  of  the  Eeef  and 
Zoltoi,  Garbotch,  and  Gull  Hill  hauling  grounds  this  morning  discloses 
no  change  whatever  in  the  lonely  character  of  these  places,  and  I 
observe  the  same  scarcity  of  yearlings  that  has  recently  impressed  me 
on  St.  George. 

!Not  a  single  young  male  seal  on  Zoltoi  sands  this  day,  and  none  have 
hauled  there  at  all  this  season;  audit  is  safe  to  say  that  none  will 
until  the  pods  of  swimming  pups  in  October  come  here  from  Garbotch. 
What  few  holluochickie  are  left  here  have  become  so  demoralized  by  the 
driving  early  in  June,  and  up  to  the  20th  of  July,  as  to  now  haul  in 
among  the  podded  cows,  where  you  can  easily  distinguish  them  right 
and  left  among  the  ^^matkahs"  and  pups.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
now  to  say,  as  we  look  out  over  the  field,  how  many  of  them  are  thus 
hauled  out  there  to-day,  but  the  spectacle  is  a  quiet,  sad  one  to  see- 
that  silent  parade  ground  of  the  Eeef,  ahead  of  us.  Over  its  whole 
smooth  sweep  a  soft,  velvety  grass  and  moss  is  springing  up  bright 
and  strong  under  the  stimulus  of  an  August  air.  That  wide  expanse 
is  entirely  deserted  by  seals  where  in  1872  it  was  fairly  alive  with  restless 
trooping  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

That  southwest  gale  of  the  30th  and  31st  of  July,  which  I  experienced 
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and  followed  so  closely  on  St.  George,  seems  to  have  destroyed  a  great 
many  pnps  over  here  on  the  Garbotch  sea  margin.  There  are  17  dead 
paps  lying  half  buried  in  the  sands  of  Zoltoi  right  before  and  under  my 
eyes. 

In  closing  these  copies  of  my  field  notes  on  the  liauling  grounds  the 
following  is  pertinent.  During  the  killing  season  several  of  the  elder 
men,  natives  on  St.  Paul,  expressed  a  desire  to  talk  with  me  about  the 
condition  of  affairs.  I  asked  them  to  wait  until  the  work  of  the  season 
was  over,  then  to  come  up  to  the  Government  house  when  1  returned 
from  St.  George,  where  what  they  had  to  say  could  be  heard  by  all  of 
the  Treasury  oflicers  as  well  as  myself.  The  notes  below  of  this  inter- 
view were  made  by  Mr.  Murray.    1  copy  them  literally : 

Village  of  St.  Paul,  August  6, 1890. 

In  the  presenoe  of  and  hearing  of  Henry  W.  Elliott,  Charles  J.  GofT,  Joseph  Mur- 
ray, and  S.  R.  Nettleton,  United  States  Treasury  a^rents,  thefoUowing  natives  (old 
men)  were  caUed  into  the  Govemmeut  house  by  Professor  EUiott  and  examined  by 
Messrs.  EUiott,  Goflf,  Murray,  and  Nettleton,  Treasury  agents  (Simeon  Meloviedov, 
interpreter) :  Keriok  Artamonoy,  Kerick  Booterin,  VasiUe  Sedoolie,  Markeel  VoUkoy, 
Eupheem  Korohootin,  Fedosaj"  Sediok. 

Mr.  Murray  took  the  following  notes  of  the  conversation: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Professor  Elliott  being  on  this  island  (St.  Paul)  in  1872 f — 
A.  Yes;  we  remember  him  well. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  thousands  of  hoUuschickie  were  then  hauling  at  South- 
west Point f — A.  Yes;  we  do  remember. 

Q.  Were  there  thousands  and  thousands  lying  there  undisturbed — ^that  there  were 
no  drives  made  from  that  point f — A.  There  were  no  drives  made  from  there  for 
many  years,  notably— 1872, 1873, 1874,  and  1875— and  yet  there  were  thousands  and 
thousands  there  and  at  Zapadnie  and  Middle  Hill,  from  which  we  made  no  drives. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  small  rookery  and  the  hauling  grounds  on  Professor 
Elliott's  map  just  west  of  Zapadnie,  and  called  by  him  "Kursoolahf — A.  Yes;  we 
remember  it  distinctly — there  was  a  small  rookery  there  and  a  large  hauling  ground. 

Q.  Are  there  any  seals  hauling  there  to-day,  or  have  yon  seen  any  seals  at  South- 
west Point  f — A.  No ;  there  is  nothing  there  to-day  but  growing  grass — where  it  used 
to  be  covered  with  seals  from  point  to  point. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  hauling  grounds  west  of  Middle  Hill,  in  English  Bay 
and  Zapadnie,  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874f — A.  Yes ;  it  used  to  be  covered  wiui  seals  in 
those  years;  we  drove  them  from  English  Bay — from  half-way  over  only — and  even 
then  we  would  often  leave  half  of  the  seals  behind,  and  were  often  obliged  to 
divide  the  drives  into  four  or  five  divisions  because  the  seals  were  so  numerous. 

(The  above  answer  was  given  by  Kerick  Booterin,  who  at  that  time  was  chief.) 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  hauling  grounds  of  Polavina,  and  is  it  true  that  in  Mr. 
Elliott's  time  there  were  thousands  u^on  thousands  of  young  male  seals  hauled  upon 
those  grounds  undisturbed  by  any  driving  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  seasons  of 
1872,  1873,  and  1874,  inclusive f— A.  Yes;  there  were  lots  of  seals  there,  thousands 
upon  thousands,  undisturbed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  hauling  grounds  of  Stony  Point  and  the  beach  around 
itf — ^A.  Yes,  we  know  the  place  well,  and  there  were  seals  scattered  there  all  along  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  seals  there  to-day f — ^A.  No;  they  are  all  gone. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  hauling  grounds  between  Webster's  house  and  Pola- 
vinaf — A.  Yes;  and  there  used  to  be  lots  of  seals  there,  especially  at  a  point  called 
"Dalnoi." 

Q.  Are  there  any  seals  there  to-day f — A.  No;  there  are  none  there.  We  drove 
therf^  this  year,  but  could  not  get  more  than  100  seals. 

O,  Do  ^ou  remember  old  man  Webster  in  1872  to  1874  at  Northeast  Point  and  where 
he  got  his  seals  in  those  daysf — A.  Yes;  we  do  remember.  Artamonovwas  then 
second  chief  and  worked  wijth  Webster  six  weeks. 

Q.  (To  Artamonov.)  Is  it  true  that  Webster  got  all  his  seals  from  that  strip  of  sand 
beach  on  the  north  shore,  west  of  Cross  Hillf — A.  Yes ;  there  were  always  a  sufficient 
number. 

Q.  Did  Webster  drive  from  or  near  a  rookery  then  at  Northeast  Point f — A.  No; 
he  never  allowed  the  men  to  go  near  a  rookery. 

Q.  Where  do  they  drive  from  at  Northeast  Point  to-day  f — A.  They  drive  from  all 
around  the  point. 

Q.  Do  they  go  among^  the  cows  to  get  out  the  holluschiokief — ^A.  No;  they  go  right 
above  the  cows  and  drive  from  the  very  edges. 
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Q.  Was  any  man  now  present  at  a  drive  at  Northeast  Point  thia  yearf — ^A.  Tee, 
three  of  us. 

Q.  At  what  date  were  you  there f — A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  during 
the  third  week. 

Q.  Were  any  of  yon  at  Northeast  Point  since  the  ''podding''  or  ''  spreading"  oni 
of  the  cows  and  pups  oconrredf — A.  No. 

Q.  (To  Keriok  Booterin  and  to  ArtamonoT.)  Were  yon  bom  at  Northeast  Point  sad 
what  are  your  agesf — A.  Yes;  and  Artamonov  is  now  65  and  Booterin  is  61. 

Q.  (To  same  two  men.)  Do  yon  remember  whether  there  were  more  or  less  seaki 
before  1872  than  then  (1872-1874^  or  afterwards f— A.  In  1868  the  hanling  gronndsand 
rookeries  were  at  tJieir  very  fullest — ^the  entire  ground  ftom  the  lake  upward  being 
covered  with  seals. 

Q.  When  did  ^ou  first  notice  the  shrinking  or  scarcity  of  seals,  and  when  did  yoa 
first  talk  about  it  amon^  yourselves f — A.  In  1877  we  first  began  to  notice  that  ^Im 
hoUnschickie  were  getting  fewer,  and  have  continued  from  that  year  to  g^w  lese 
and  less. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  talk  amons  yourselves  as  to  when  the  time  wonld  come 
when  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  seal  business? — A.  (By  George  Booterin.)  I  began 
to  see  in  1877  that  this  trouble  was  ahead,  but  whenever  I  or  my  people  spoke  alwat 
it  we  were  told  by  the  company  men  (/'Americans'')  (sic)  that  it  was  not  of  onr  basi- 
ness  and  we  must  not  talk  about  it.  Whenever  we  talked  about  the  seals  the  company 
men  threatened  to  send  ns  away  from  the  island. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Golf  to  Booterin.)  Was  that  the  reason  you  wonld  not  talk  to  me  last 
yeart — A.  I  hardly  remember  now  why  I  did  not  like  to  talk  about  the  seals. 

Q.  What  do  you  men  think  of  the  effect  on  seal  life  of  the  driving  of  the  seals?— 
A.  When  the  old  Russian  Company  drove,  and  the  drivers  came  in  nere,  they  never 
killed  anything  over  a  8-year-old ;  all  over  that  were  either  never  disturbed  or  else 
spared,  and  if  the  same  thing  had  been  practiced  ever  since  there  would  be  no  scarcity 
of  seals  to-day. 

Q.  How  many  3-year-olds  do  you  think  yon  can  get  next  year? — A.  If  they  wero 
to  drive  all  the  seals  on  this  island  next  year  they  would  get  nothing,  and  wonld  only 
disturb  and  injure  the  rookeries. 

(By  Kerick  Booterin.)  Whenever  any  killing  is  allowed,  if  they  never  kill  any 
over  3  years  old,  and  kill  only  3  years  old  and  under,  I  believe  there  wonld  be  no 
injury  done. 

Q.  Do  any  of  you  remember  the  zapooska  of  1834? — ^A.  Yes;  Booterin  and  Arta- 
monov  remember  it  well. 

Q.  How  many  seals  were  killed  after  the  first  year  of  that  order,  and  how  were 
they  killed? — A.  The  first  year  we  killed  only  100  holluschickie,  and  we  increased 
the  number  every  year  afterwards. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  another  zapooska  for  to-day? — ^A.  (By  Kerick  Booterin.) 
When  the  Russians  ordered  their  zapooska,  little  by  little  afterwards,  everything 
grew  better,  and  if  the  same  thing  is  repeated  to-day,  everything  will  grow  better, 
and  if  it  is  not  done,  no  seals  will  come  here.  We  observed  that  the  men  sent  here 
by  the  Government  since  old  Captain  Bryant,  till  we  saw  you  men  and  talk  now  with 
you,  took  no  interest  in  the  seals,  but  whenever  busy,  were  engaged  in  shooting  our 
hogs ;  in  fact,  they  very  seldom  visited  the  rookeries. 

Q.  Did  you  men  ever  talk  or  attempt  to  talk  about  seal  life  to  any  of  the  Govern- 
ment o£Bcers  before  Mr.  Goff's  time? — A.  Yes,  on  several  occasions,  and  they 
answered — and  they  answered  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  questions  you  would  like  to  asK  the  Government? — A.  Yes;  we 
want  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  seals. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  propose  to  immediately  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  exact  condition  of  affairs,  and  we  know  that  he  will  take  care  of  the  seals  and 
the  people  too.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  talk,  but  he  sent  ns  here  to  get  the 
facts  and  he  will  act  upon  that  information.  None  of  ns  in  Washington  knew  of  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  up  here.  Until  Mr.  Goff  wrote  down  last  year  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  not  a  word  has  ever  gone  from  here  since  1870,  which  even 
hinted  at  any  danger  to  the  seals. 

Kerick  Booterin.  We  think  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Goff  the  seals  wonld  all  be 
gone.    We  are  not  now  afraid  of  being  hungry,  although  we  can  not  take  seals. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  want  yon  natives  to  understand  that  the  Government  cares  more 
for  the  preservation  of  the  seals  than  for  any  money  that  may  be  received  in  the 
form  of  a  tax. 

The  interview  closed  at  this  x)oint. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  made  only  by  those  natives  who  in 
1872-1874:  were  old  enough  then^  to  really  observe  and  think;  these  men 
are  the  only  survivors  of  that  age  when  I  was  on  the  island  in  1872. 
When  the  above  interview  was  in  progress  Kerick  Booterin  daring  the 
whole  time  held  a  small  notebook  in  his  hand^  open,  and  not  seeing 
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hioi  make  any  notes  or  refer  to  it,  at  the  close  of  the  talk  he  was  asked 
by  the  interpreter  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  the  book — what  he  had 
there.  He  then  showed  us  the  following  written  statement  (in  Eassian) 
which  he  said  he  made  for  me,  as  he  was  not  certain  whether  we  should 
meet  and  talk  or  not,  before  I  left  the  island: 

[Transladon.] 

August  6,  1890. 

Pardon  me^  Mr.  Elliott,  I  never  call  myself  a  big  man,  but  now  I  shall  talk  what 
I  know,  and  will  not  tell  what  I  do  not  know. 

I  think  that  as  the  hauling  grounds  were  they  will  be  if  the  drives  were  made 
and  the  killing  made  from  small  ones,  the  large  ones  spared.  If  that  is  done,  I  think 
all  will  be  wen.  If  that  is  not  done,  more  harm  will  come  to  the  rookeries  so  that 
there  wUl  be  no  more  hauling  oat  on  the  rookeries.  If  a  zapooska  is  made,  I  think 
all  will  be  well.  If  the  zapooska  is  not  made,  then  we  will  lose  the  land  if  the 
Treasury  does  not  look  out.  If  the  hauling  grounds  could  sustain  the  company, 
then  the  grass  and  everything  like  it  would  not  grow  there  now.  This  loss  will 
faU  upqn  us  and  upon  our  children.  We  can  not  longer  sit  quiet  and  talk  about 
there  oeing  lots  of  seals. 

GENERAL  MEMORANDA  CONCERNING  THE  SEAL  ISLANDS, 

St.  George  Village,  July  J99, 1890. 

In  many  respects  a  resident  here  enjoys  a  far  more  pleasurable  life 
than  if  stationed  at  St.  Paul.  He  has  a  finer  view  of  the  sea,  which 
in  storms,  boils  at  his  feet  in  surf  of  surprising  power,  or  laves  the 
black  basaltic  base  of  the  yUlage  cliff,  in  low  rippling  murmurs  when 
calm  days  prevail.  He  can  see  from  morning  until  night,  endless  flocks 
of  waterfowl,  from  the  26th  of  every  April  until  the  end  of  every  Octo- 
ber, flying  to  and  from  the  uplands  and  cliffs,  some  days  beating  their 
way  stubbornly  against  a  stiff  head  wind  or  darting  off  through  the 
fog  or  mist  like  bullets  from  a  gun. 

I  notice  a  great  increase  in  the  floral  display  over  that  exhibited 
here  in  1873-74;  indeed,  I  think  that  the  flowers  at  Garden  Gove  are  as 
numerous  and  as  beautiful  as  can  be  seen  on  St.  Paul.  They  were  not 
BO  in  1873. 

The  grass  in  and  ai*ound  the  village  here  is  the  finest  turf  in  Alaska; 
it  is  a  close-growing  fine-speared  species  or  variety  that  very  closely 
resembles  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky.  The  seal  <<road"  leading  to  the 
eastern  rookery  is  of  this  sod,  sodded  smoothly,  and  it  crops  out  on 
the  south  side  at  Garden  Gove  especially  attractive. 

Such  a  compact,  smooth,  glassy  green  turf  makes  the  little  hamlet 
here  look  attractive,  as  it  is  kept  clean  everywhere  and  not  littered  or 
strewn.  The  water  here  is  abominable,  however — ^nothing  but  the 
seepage  from  the  hilly  tundra  back  of  the  village — and  perhaps  owes 
much  of  its  ''flatness"  to  that  drainage  which  it  represents  of  the 
"  Ghoochkie  "  ridges,  which  breed  here  by  millions  from  June  to  August 
30  and  September  10,  all  over  the  uplands  around  the  town. 

On  St.  George  in  1868  no  regular  list  was  made  of  the  number  of 
seals  taken,  but  it  seems  likely  from  all  I  can  gather  that  at  least  30,000 
were  killed.  On  St.  Paul,  also,  no  regular  count  was  made,  but  H.  M. 
Hutchinson  and  Daniel  Webster,  who  were  on  the  ground  then  sealing 
there,  assure  me  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  240,000.  This  was 
foUowed  in  1869  by  the  killing  of  60,000  or  a  few  more  on  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  for  natives'  food,  the  skins  being  salted,  and  finally  taken 
by  the  Alaska  Gommercial  Gompany  next  year — ^i.  e.,  most  of  them — 
since  they  did  not  get  possession  until  August,  1870,  and  then  the  seal- 
ing season  was  substantially  ended  for  the  year. 

The  condition  and  appearance  of  this  little  town  of  St.  George  is 
one  of  good  order  and  cheerfulness,    ^he  21  native  houses  here  are  occu- 
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pied  by  98  souls.  There  were  120  when  I  was  here  in  1873.  The  little 
streets  or  roadways  are  clean  and  well  drained.  The  grass  in  and  about 
the  village  is  much  better  than  at  St.  Paul,  and  a  small  sheep  paddock 
directly  under  the  window  of  the  Treasury  agent's  house  is  one  tliat 
suggests  a  Kentucky  blue  grass  meadow  most  forcibly. 

GENERAL  MEM0BA2WA, 

THE  FOOD  OF  THE  FUB  SEAL  AND  ITS  BELATION  TO  THE  FISHEBIBS 

OF  ALASKA  AND  THE  NORTHWEST  COAST. 

In  my  monograph  of  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska  (p.  64)  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  amount  offish  that  a  fur  seal  probably  consumed  every  day 
on  an  average  throughout  the  year,  showing  that  these  animals 
undoubtedly  required  and  secured  some  6,000,000  tons  of  fish  as  food 
annually.    I  said: 

Think  of  the  enormous  food  oonsnmption  of  these  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds; 
what  an  immense  quantity  of  finny  prey  must  pass  down  their  yoraoious  throats  as 
every  year  rolls  by.  A  creature  so  fuU  of  life,  strung  with  nerveS;  muscles  like  bands 
of  steel,  can  not  live  on  air,  or  absorb  it  from  the  sea.  Their  food  is  fish,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  diet.  I  have  never  seen  them  touch,  or  disturb  with 
the  intention  of  touching,  one  solitary  example  in  the  flocks  of  waterfowl  which 
rest  ux>on  the  surface  of  tne  water  all  about  the  islands.  I  was  especiaUy  careful  in 
noting  this,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  canine  armature  of  their  mouths  must 
suggest  fiesh  for  food  at  times  as  well  as  fish ;  but  fish  we  know  they  eat.  Whole 
windrows  of  the  heads  of  cod  and  wolf  fishes,  bitten  ofi;*  by  these  animals  at  the 
nape,  were  washed  up  on  the  south  shore  of  St.  George  during  a  gale  in  the  summer 
of  1873.  This  pelagic  decapitation  evidently  marked  the  progress  and  the  appetite 
of  a  band  of  fur  seals  to  the  windward  of  the  island,  as  they  passed  into  and  thit^ugh 
a  stray  school  of  these  fishes. 

How  many  x>ounds  per  diem  is  required  by  an  adult  seal,  and  taken  by  it  when 
feeding,  is  not  certain  in  my  mind.  Judging  from  the  appetite,  however,  of  kindred 
animals,  such  as  sea  lions  fed  in  confinement  at  Woodward's  Gardens,  San  Francisco, 
I  can  safely  say  that  40  pounds  for  a  full-grown  fur  seal  is  a  fair  aUowance,  with  at 
least  10  or  12  pounds  per  diem  to  every  adult  female,  and  not  much  less  if  any,  to  the 
rapidly  growing  pups  and  young  hoUuschickie.  Therefore,  this  great  body  of 
4,(aX),()00  and  5,(X)0,000  of  hearty,  active  animals  which  we  know  on  the  seal  islands 
must  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  such  food  every  year.  They  can  not  average 
less  than  10  pounds  offish  each  per  diem,  which  gives  the  consumption  as  exhibited 
by  their  appetite  of  over  6,000,000  tons  of  fish  every  year.  What  wonder  then  that 
nature  should  do  something  to  hold  these  active  fishermen  in  check.  ^ 

An  old  sea  captain,  Dampier,  cruising  around  the  world  just  about  two  hundred 
vears  ago,  wrote  diligently  thereof  (or,  rather,  one  Funnel  is  said  to  have  written  for 
him),  and  wrote  weU.  He  had  frequent  reference  to  meeting  hair  seals  and  sea  lions, 
fur  seals,  etc.,  and  fell  into  repeating  this  maxim,  evidently  of  his  own  making: 
"For  wherever  there  be  plenty  of  f^sh,  there  be  seals.''  I  am  sure  that,  unless  a  vast 
abundance  of  good  fishing  ground  was  near  by,  no  such  congregation  of  seal  life  as 
is  that  under  discussion  on  the  seal  islands  could  exist.    The  whole  eastern  half  of 

■I  feel  confident  that  I  have  placed  this  average  of  fish  eaten  per  diem  by  each  seal 
at  a  starvation  allowance,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  certain  minimum  of  the  whole 
consumption.  If  the  seals  can  get  double  tne  quantity  which  I  credit  them  with 
above,  startling  as  it  seems,  still  I  firmly  believe  that  they  eat  it  every  year.  An 
adequate  realization  by  ichthyologists  and  fishermen  a«  to  what  havoc  the  fur-seal 
hosts  are  annually  making  among  cod,  herring,  and  salmon  of  the  northwest  coast 
and  Alaska  would  disconcert  and  astonish  them.  Happily  for  the  peace  of  political 
economists  who  may  turn  their  attention  to  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America,  it  bids  fair  to  never  be  known  with  anything  like  precision.  The 
fishing  of  man,  both  aboriginal  and  civilized,  in  the  past,  present,  and  prospective, 
has  never  been,  nor  will  it  be,  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  contrasted  with  the 
piscatorial  labors  of  these  ichthyophagi  in  those  waters  adjacent  to  their  birth. 
What  Catholic  knowledge  of  fish  and  fisning  banks  anyone  of  those  old  ''seeoatchie'' 
must  possess,  which  we  observe  hauled  out  on  the  Pribilov  rookeries  each  summer. 
It  has,  imdoubtedly,  during  the  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  its  life  explored  even 
fish  eddy,  bank,  or  shoal  tlm>ughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  immensity  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  It  has  had  more  piscine  sport  in  a  single  twelvemonth 
than  Izaak  Walton  had  in  his  whole  life. 
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Bering  Sea,  in  its  entirety,  is  a  single  fish-flpawning  bank,  nowhere  deeper  than  50 
to  75  &thom8,  averaging  perhaps,  40.  There  are  also  great  reaches  of  fishing  shoals 
np  and  down  the  northwest  coast  from  and  above  the  straits  of  Fuca,  bordering  the 
entire  southern,  or  Paoific,  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  aggregate  offish  food 
which  the  seals  find  upon  these  vast  ichthyological  areas  of  reprodaction  must  be 
simply  unormoQS,  and  fully  equal  to  the  most  extravagant  demand  of  the  voracious 
appetites  of  Callarhini, 

Using  the  above  as  a  suggestion,  several  writers  have  hastily  assumed 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  seals  were  exterminated;  that  by 
exterminating  them,  just  so  much  more  would  be  given  to  our  salmon 
and  cod  fishermen  to  place  upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  men 
forget  the  fact  that  all  animal  life  in  a  state  of  nature,  existing  to-day 
as  the  fishes  and  seals  do,  is  sustained  by  a  natural  equilibrium,  one 
animal  preying  ux>on  the  other,  so  that  year  after  year  Duly  so  mai^y 
seals,  so  many  cod,  so  many  halibut,  so  many  salmon,  so  many  dogfish, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  long  list,  can  and  do  exist. 

Suppose,  for  argument,  that  we  could  and  did  kill  all  the  seals*,  we 
would  at  once  give  the  deadly  dogfish  {Sqtmlus  acanthias)^  which 
fJEkmUy  swarms  in  these  waters,  an  immense  impetus  to  its  present 
extensive  work  of  destruction  of  untold  millions  of  young  food  fishes, 
such  as  herring,  cod.  and  salmon  fry,  upon  which  it  feeds. 

A  dogfish  can^  ana  does  destroy  everyday  of  its  existence, hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  cod,  salmon,  and  other  food  fishes — destroys 
at  least  double  and  quadruple  as  much  as  a  seal.  What  is  the  most 
potent  factor  to  the  destruction  of  the  dogfish  t  Why,  the  seal  him- 
self; and  unless  man  can  and  will  destroy  the  dogfish  first,  he  will  be 
doing  positive  injury  to  the  very  cause  he  pretends  to  champion  if  he 
is  permitted  to  disturb  this  equilibrium  of  nature,  and  destroy  the  se^ 

OFFIOEBS  OF  THE  GOTBBNMENT. 

List  of  reHdent  Trea9ury  agenU  who  have  served  on  ihe'aedl  ielande  of  Alaska  from  1869 

to  1890. 

CHEEP  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 


Name. 


Charlea  Bryant 

John  M.Morton 

Harrison  (t.  Otis % 

Henry  A.  Olidden 

George  B.  Tinele 

Cbarlea  J.  Goff 

ASSISTANT  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Samnel  Falooner 

Henry  W.  Elliott 

Francis  Lessen 

George  Manton 

William  J.  Mclntyre 

J.H.Moulton/. 

B.F.Scribner 

John  W.Beaman 

W.B.  Taylor 

George  wardman 

Louis  Kiramel 

Herbert  G.  Fowler 

A.  P.  Loud 

Thomas  J.  Ryan 

J.P.Manchester 

William  GaTltt 

Joseph  Murray 

S.  B.  Nettieton 

A.  W.  Lavender 


Seasons  of  serrioe. 


1809  to  May  20, 1877. 
1877  to  1878. 
1879  to  1881. 
1882  to  Jnly  1,1886. 
1885  to  AprU,  1889. 
1889  to  date. 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 


1870  to  1870. 
1872  to  1873. 
1872  to  1874. 
1875  to  1877. 
1874  to  1870. 
1877  to  1882. 
1879  to  1880. 

1879  to  1880. 

1881  to  August  3, 188L 

1881  to  May  29, 1886. 

1882  to  1883. 
1884toJnlyl,1885,onlT. 

1885  to  im. 

1886  to  1886. 

1880  to  1889. 

1887  to  1888. 
1889  to  date. 

1889  to  date. 

1890  to  date. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  names  of  regolarly  specified  seal 
island  <agents  of  the  Treasury  Department,  S.  N.  Buynitsky,  a  clerk  in 
the  customs  division,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
detailed  as  a  tcmx>orary  agent  and  served  throagh  the  season's  work  of 
1870  on  St.  George,  three  months;  then  he  passed  another  period  of 
nine  months  on  St.  Paul,  from  July  31, 1871,  to  April  26, 1872,  in  charge. 
But  he  was  not  regularly  enrolled  or  appointed  as  a  Treasury  agent  for 
the  seal  islands. 

In  1874,  under  order  of  special  act  of  Congress,  Henry  W.  Elliott 
and  Lieut.  Washburn  Maynard,U.  S.  !N.,  made  an  elaborate  and  detailed 
survey  of  the  seal  life,  as  embodied  on  these  islands. 

SEAL  PIBATES  AND  THEIB  WOBK  ON  THE  ISLANDS. 

The  following  citations  from  the  daily  journal  of  the  Treasury  agent's 
office  on  St.  George  Island  in  reference  to  the  visits  of  marauders  or 
pirates  are  given  to  show  the  general  impression  made  at  the  time, 
means  of  prevention,  etc. 

September  10^  1884, — Schooner  reported  at  Za^adnie. 

September  11, 1884, — About  12.45  a.  m.  we  noticed  boats  coming  toward  the  ahore. 
*  *  *  As  a  warning  to  let  them  know,  and  not  to  land,  we  fired  a  half  dceen 
shots.  The  maraudinij:  boats  immediately  turned  about  and  disappeared  in  the  fog 
and  darkness  (p.  376). 

July  2f  1886, —  «  •  «  About  5  o'clock  the  watchman  came  over  from  Zapadnie 
with  the  news  that  a  schooner  was  in  sight,  and  its  crew  were  catching  seals  in  tiie 
water  by  shooting.     *     •    • 

Jiily  S,  1885, — ^The  men  we  sent  to  Zapadnie  yesterday  evening  *  *  "*  returned 
early  this  morning,  reporting  they  could  see  no  pirates  or  sirais  of  any  (p.  413). 

July  20 f  1885, —  *  *  *  The  men  with  the  boat  brought  the  information  thai 
they  had  seen  marauders  near  Starry  Arteel  rookery.  *  *  *  We  failed  to  catch 
the  rascals,  but  found  their  marks  in  the  shape  of  many  seal  skeletons,  some  fresh, 
showing  that  they  had  been  killed  but  the  night  before. 

June  22 J  1885, — (At  same  place.)  *  *  *  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morgan  and 
myself  on  the  ground  we  found  the  marauders  gone,*but  their  work  left  on  tiie  beach, 
120  seal  skins  and  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  the  Grovemment  lu^ent  that  between 
600  and  700  seals  had  been  killed,  nearly  all  females.  •  •  *  We  found  hnndiedi 
of  skinned  seals  hid  under  rocks  and  in  caves  (p.  419). 

September  7,  1885, —  •  •  *  xhe  marauders  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hanging 
around  this  island  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  keeping  themselves  at  a  distance 
this  year,  for  which  we  are  very  much  obliged  (p.  427). 

June  19, 1886. — At  3  a.  m.  this  morning  the  chief  reported  that  the  two  watchmen 
at  Starry  Arteel  discovered  within  400  feet  of  shore  a  ship's  boat,  and  they  fired  four 
shots  in  all  and  the  boats  left.  This  occurred  about  1  a.'m.  *  •  •  Arkenty 
reported  no  vessels  at  Zapadnie  last  night,  but  fog  was  heavy  and  it  was  dark  (p.  468). 

August  6, 1886. — Dense  fog.  Went  to  Starry  Arteel  rookery,  taking  chief  with  me 
to  see  the  dead  seals  reported  found  there  yesterday.  They  had  been  killed  by  dab- 
bing and  had  evidently  been  dead  a  week. 

Au^ueiS,  1886  —  "»  »  «  Schooner  sighted  about  8  a.  m.  some  6  miles  to  the  north, 
heading  west.  Soon  after  natives  reported  seeing  a  boat  just  off  bluff  at  West 
Point.  *  •  *  Two  boats  close  in  shore  at  West  Point.  Fired  upon  them,  when 
they  at  once  pulled  out  into  the  fog  in  direction  of  the  schooner. 

September  24, 1886. — At  about  1  p.  m.  the  revenue  steamer  Bear  came  to  anchor  in 
front  of  the  village.  •  «  •  Captain  Healy  reports  that  in  his  opinion  all  maraad- 
ing  vessels  (six)  have  left  these  waters  (p.  487). 

November  17, 1888,—  *  *  *  At  12  m.  saw  a  schooner  front  the  village  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island  heading  to  the  northwest.  Sent  second  chief  and  three  men 
to  Zapadnie,  etc. 

November  18, 1888, —  *  •  «  Nothing  seen  of  the  schooner  to-day.  Second  chief 
returned  to  village  and  reports  that  some  persons  had  landed,  as  there  was  firash 
tracks,  and  the  windows  of  the  native  house  were  all  broken.  No  signs  could  be 
discovered  of  much  damage  being  done  to  the  rookery,  as  the  few  seals  left  there 
at  this  time  are  all  quiet  (p.  196). 

September  30, 1889,—  •  »  •  Messenger  from  Zapadnie  reported  that  men  had 
landed  and  killed  seals  on  the  rookery  last  night. 

October  1, 1889.—  *  *  *  At  10  o'clock  p.  m.  three  boats  hove  in  sight  and  came 
up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  where  we  were  concealed.    Here  they  separated,  one 
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going  toward  the  end  of  the  rookery  and  two  steaming  toward  the  center  of  the  rook- 
®i7y  •  •  *  SQ  I  ^Ted  across  the  nearest  boat  and  gave  orders  to  the  men  to  fire. 
Instantly  the  boats  turned  and  pulled  for  the  open  sea  (p.  277). 

October  21  and  22 ,  1889, — Schooner  anchored  off  Zapadnie  21st.  Captain  came 
ashore  on  22d  and  spoke  to  watchmen  at  Barrabkie,  saying  he  belonged  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Compasses  oat  of  order,  etc.,  bound  for  Kamchatka. 
Natiyes  refused  to  go  aboard  with  him,  and  he  went  off  and  got  under  way — ^left. 
Nothing  seen  of  him  since,  and  no  other  vessel  this  year. 

DESTBUOTION    OF    SEAL    PUPS    BT   KILLEB  WHALES  CLOSE    ABOUND 

THE  BOOKEBIES,  IN  THE  SEA. 

The  following  citations  from  the  Treasmy  agent's  journal  on  St. George 
Island  refer  to  the  appearance  of  the  killer  whales  (Orca  gladiator)  and 
the  havoc  they  create.  There  is  but  one  brief  entry  of  the  kind  in 
the  St.  Paul  journal.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  however,  because  I  did 
not  see  a  killer  whale  around  St.  Paul  during  the  whole  of  my  visit 
there  last  season,  May  21  to  August  11,  inclusive.  But  at  ^t.  George, 
the  letter  of  Captain  Lavender,  which  follows,  declared  the  presence  of 
a  great  many. 

September  15,  1881, — ^A  school  of  apparently  10  or  12  killers  ran  into  the  shoal 
around  the  near  rookery  to-dajr  and  soon  made  havoc  among  the jpnps.  It  was  esti- 
mated from  the  manner  in  which  the  seal  were  thrown  np  out  of^the  water  that  26 
or  30  were  eaten  by  their  greatest  enemies. 

September  18, 1881, — Another  visitation  of  kiUers  similar  to  that  of  15th  instant 
(p.  269). 

May  9, 1882,  —A  school  of  killers  were  also  seen  this  morning  for  the  first  time 
since  the  seals  left  last  fall  (p.  286). 

October  29, 1882»—'rhe  weather  being  fair  and  fskvorable  to-day,  I  made  a  trio  to 
Starry  Arteel  rookery,  noticing  on  my  way  there  that  a  good  many  so-csJled  kiliers 
were  chasing  and  destroying  young  pup  seals  in  the  sea  off  the  beach  (p.  904). 

S^tember  S,  1885, —  *  *  «  Xh^  killers  put  in  an  appearance  in  force  about  the 
beginoing  of  this  month,  remaining  or  coming  near  every  day  up  to  this  date,  to 
^e  great  discomfiture  (sic)  of  the  pups.  The  number  of  pups  devoured  by  them 
must  be  great  (p.  429). 

May  6, 1886, — Three  killers  passed  by  to-dav — the  monsters  (p.  456). 

September  14, 1887. —  *  *  *  A  school  of  killers  made  their  initial  appearance. 
There  were  about  eight  in  the  school.  They  passed  the  length  of  the  island  three 
times  and  killed  all  the  seal  and  sea  lion  they  could  get. 

September  22, 1887. — Killers  again  appeared  this  afternoon.  There  were  about  15 
of  tnem.    They  passed  from  east  to  west  and  killed  many  seals. 

October  16, 1887,—  *  *  *  A  school  of  killers,  about  four  in  all,  came  at  8.30 
a.  m.  from  east  (p.  39). 

October  19, 1887, —  •  •  •  Killers  came  again  this  evenings  passing  from  east  to 
west.  Their  work,  as  usual,  very  destructive.  The  gulls  followed,  picking  up  rem- 
nants of  meat. 

October  21, 1887. — Killers  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  and  they  cleared  the  sea  of 
all  the  seal  that  were  in  it  at  the  time  (p.  50). 

July  1, 1888, —  *  *  *  Killers  have  been  in  this  vicinity  for  a  week,  and  were 
in  front  of  village  all  afternoon  (p.  158). 

October  23, 1888, —  •  •  *  There  are  many  pup  seals  in  the  water  now,  and  we 
often  see  killers  among  them.    I  think  that  they  Kill  many  of  the  pups  (p.  192). 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Gapt.  A.  W.  Lavender  on  this  subject  to  the 
writer,  he  says : 

I  am  now  stationed  on  St.  George  Island  as  Treasury  agent,  and  not  having  been 
long  enough  on  the  island  to  be  a  competent  judge  as  to  the  number  of  seals  destroyed 
annually  by  these  monsters,  I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  who  have  spent 
every  season  for  the  last  ten  years  here,  and  the  answers  to  all  my  inquiries  have 
been  that  this  species  of  whale  must  be  destroyed  or  the  seal  rookeries  will  be  some- 
thing of  the  past  in  a  short  time.  Tbey  also  informed  me  that  during  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  pups  first  take  to  the  water,  they  are  killed  by  the  thousand,  and 
that  the  water  alon^  the  shore  of  the  rookeries  is  red  with  the  blood  of  young  seals, 
which  fall  easy  victims  to  these  monsters,  having  no  fears  of  them.    *    '*    ^ 

He  closes  with  the  following  sensible  recommendation: 

The  next  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  furnish  two  whale 
boats  and  crews  with  all  the  modem  improvements  for  the  killing  of  whales,  and  to 
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station  one  boat  and  crew  on  each  island  dorinff  the  ensnin^  J^^^f  'with  orden  to 
patrol  the  islands,  daily  if  possible,  and  destroy  this  whale  whenoTer  an  opporUinitj 
IS  afforded.  These  boats  shoold  be  in  charge  of  experienced  whalemen  from  some 
part  of  the  New  England  States,  where  this  whale  and  other  similar  species  exist  in 
large  numbers.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  obtaining  men  who  are  well  Tensd 
in  this  kind  of  whaling,  aud  it  is  my  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  would  be 
found  that  killers  were  very  scarce  and  would  not  come  near  the  shore,  while  tbeir 
appetite  for  seal  and  seal  pups  would  be  changed  so  much  that  codfish  and  other 
similar  varieties  would  be  good  enough  for  them.  I  shall  endeavor  to  write  mon 
fully  on  this  subject  in  the  near  future  when  I  have  had  a  little  more  experience  od 
the  islands,  as  I  consider  it  one  of  great  importance. 

Truly,  yours,  A.  W.  Lavendes. 

CEBTAIN  OFFIOIAL  SUBVETS  OF  THE  SEAL  BOOKIBBIES. 

Extracts  from  the  jourDal  of  the  office  of  the  Treasury  agent  on  St 
George  Island,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  seals  thereon,  show  that 
several  of  the  assistant  agents  over  there  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  important  subject  by  making  field  observations  in  tbe 
breeding  seasons  since  my  published  work  of  1874,  The  journal  of  the 
8t,  Paul  office  does  not  give  any  similar  evidence  of  attention  until  the  season 
of  1889j  or  until  the  notes  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Goff  were  entered  last 
year.  AH  final  surveys  and  x>opulation  notes  of  the  breeding  grounds 
made  before  the  seals  arrive,  and  not  when  they  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
right  time  for  measurement  of  area  and  position,  viz^  July  10  to  20, 
inclusive,  are  valueless.  In  1884  a  distinct  note  of  warning  was  sounded 
from  St.  George  by  Assistant  Agent  Wardman;  the  St.  Paul  office, 
however,  gave  it  no  attention. 

The  first  survey  made  after  my  work  of  1873-74  was  the  following, 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  all  sincerity;  but  the  extraordinary 
allotment  of  space  which  he  gives  to  the  seals,  2  feet  in  some  places 
and  8  feet  in  others,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  must  have  struck  those 
particular  8,  4,  and  5  feet  areas  when  the  pups  were  podding  back  and 
the  cows  scattered  with  them.  The  work,  however,  bears  evidence 
of  pains  and  sincerity  and  is  entitled  to  respect.  I  made  that  season  of 
1874  a  total  of  162,402;  he  makes  it  198,648  breeding  seals  and  young. 
His  figures  of  sea  margin  and  average  depth  show,  when  contrast^ 
with  mine,  that  his  tapeline,  and  the  p^ding,  which  it  is  evident  that  be 
encountered,  were  not  safe  factors  for  a  close  calculation. 

This  calculation  of  WUliam  J.  Mclntyre  is  copied  from  his  autograph 
entry  in  the  journal  of  the  Treasury  agent,  St.  George  Island. 

Table  shotDing  the  present  condition  of  the  breeding  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island,  from  a 

survey  made  by  William  J,  Mclntyre, 

[The  Ilmita  of  expaasion  were  defined  in  the  middle  of  July,  1874,  anC  meAsnxed  in  April  of  tke 

following  year.] 
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With  all  dne  deference  to  Mr.  Elliott^s  opinion  that  2  sqaare  feet  of  gronnd  for  each 

«eal  on  the  breeding  rookeries  is  approximately  correct,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 

ibat  this  is  too  liberal  an  estimate  for  all  of  the  rookeries.    In  some  cases  X  have 

illowed  2  square  feet,  in  others  3, 4, 5,  and  8  square  feet,  according  to  the  topography 

Df  the  gronnd,  its  adaptability  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  condition  of  the  rook- 

ary  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  expansion,  i.  e.,  about  the  middle  of  July.    It  would 

t>e  utterly  impossible  S>r  any  series  of  measurements  to  give  the  accurate  number  of 

seals  that  haul  up  on  the  breeding  rookeries  or  hauling  grounds.    The  least  that  can 

Ibe  done  under  the  circumstances  is  to  form  some  basis  for  measurement  during  the 

middle  of  July,  mark  the  limits  of  the  breeding  grounds,  and  measure  them  caite- 

f^uUy  with  a  tapeline,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  before  the  seals  return.    This  will 

give  their  approximate  number,  and,  if  carefully  done,  will  not  be  £ftr  out  of  the 

'way ;  still  these  figures  are  not  exact  and  should  be  proven  by  the  measnrements  of 

1876. — Wm.  J.  MClNTYRE. 

With  that  work  of  Assistant  Agent  Molntyre,  all  effort  in  this  line 
by  him  or  his  successors  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  not  until  1886  was 
the  subject  taken  up  again: 

CONCERNING  THE   OFFICIAL   BEPOBTS  OF  CERTAIN    UNITED   STATES 

TREASURY  AGENTS;  1886-1S88. 

In  my  letter  of  introduction  to  this  report  I  allude  to  the  eztraordi* 
nary  fact  that  the  official  reports  of  the  Treasury  agents  in  charge  of 
the  public  interests  on  the  Pribilov  Islands,  for  the  years  1886, 1887, 
and  1888,  declare  a  great  increase  of  fur-seal  life  on  these  islands  then^ 
oyer  my  large  figures  of  1872-1874;  that  they  make  this  declaration  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  spite  of  or  ignorance  of  the  truth, 
which  was  just  the  reverse!  The  trouble  with  these  responsible  agents 
of  the  Government  on  the  islands  at  that  time  was  that  they  were 
mainly  engrossed  with  contemptible  personalities  between  themselves, 
which  caused  them  to  forget  and  neglect  the  chief  object  of  their  official 
duty. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  official  and  regular  daily  journal  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  agent  on  St.  George  Island  are  enough, 
and  will  give  a  very  clear  understanding  of  what  they  were  busy  about 
at  that  time,  when  the  seals  were  vanishing  rapidly  from  the  hauling 
grounds  and  fading  out  on  the  rookeries. 

[Sxtract  copied  by  the  author  from.  TreMory  agent's  Jonmal,  St.  George  laland,  Alaska  (offloUl 

record),  p.  108.] 

July  SO,  1888.— Sir  St  Paul  arrived  from  St.  Paul  Island  at  4.30  a.  m.  She  took  on 
board  9,d48  skma.  The  Bnah  eoon  came  and  Mr.  Tmgle  came  ashore.  We  had  a 
long  talk  and  I  save  him  a  history  of  aflfairs  on  this  island.  At  the  finish  of  the 
historpr  he  said  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  me  and  thought  that  the  Go's  men 
had  given  me  a  hard  time.    (Gavitt.) 

July  Slf  1888, — Mr.  Tingle  remained  ashore.  This  morning  he  was  receiyiog  from 
me  a  verbal  statement  of  how  the  Go's  men  try  to  blacken  the  character  of  every  one 
with  whom  they  conflict,  when  one  who  was  present  {Capt  Loud,)  and  should  know 
better  became  abusive  and  wanted  to  fight  because  my  statements  "reflected  on 
some  of  his  friends."  Mr,  Tingle  $aid  he  beUeved  my  siatemetU  and  intended  repartS/ng 
the  matter  to  the  A.  C,  Co,  of  San  Frandaoo.  The  lie  was  passed  between  several  ana 
the  meeting  was  lively.  Its  time  that  a  Gov't  ofllcer  can  come  here  without  beiiig 
called  a  thief,  drunkard  etc.  This  made  some  dirty  talk  to  Mr.  Tingle  about  me 
and  I  proved  to  Mr.  Tingle  how  they  talk  about  every  one,  and  after  I  told  him  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied.    (Gavitt.) 

Aug,  Ut,  1888,—  «  *  "»  The  Bush  and  St.  Paul  still  at  anchor.  Mr.  Tingle, 
Glark  Mead  and  several  natives  went  on  board.    *    *    *    (Gavitt.) 

Aug,  2d,  1888, —  *  *  «  The  Rush  and  St.  Paul  at  anchor  ail  day.  No  one  came 
ashore.  A  boat  containing  Loud  Jack  Hall,  the  cook  Alex.  Lugebil  and  some  natives 
(the  OostigofT  tribe)  went  out  at  2  p.  m.  and  remained  until  8.30  p.  m.  As  they 
went  en  board,  I  suppose  some  of  tiiem  had  a  lot  of  filth  to  dump  but  as  Mr.  Tingle 
said  on  31st  that  he  was  sick  of  the  way  things  are  here,  I  hardly  think  Mr.  Tingle 
held  any  investigation,  because  he  woold  have  come  ashore  or  sent  for  me.  *•  •  • 
(Gavitt.) 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 33 
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William  E.  Gavitt  remains  in  charge  of  St.  George  nntil  he  boaris 
the  steamer  8t.  Paul^  August  9, 1888,  en  route  for  Evansville,  Iiid-,(fi 
"a  leave  of  absence." 

Then  he  is  succeeded  by  Gapt.  A.  P.  Loud,  who  has  been  living  on  ^ 
island  of  St.  George  with  him  all  summer  (as  his  assistant),  smd  who 
then  takes  up  the  journal  for  the  first  time.  All  entries  np  to  date<tf 
August  10, 1888,  are  in  Gavitt's  handwriting  and  name,  as  the  assistant 
agent  in  charge  of  the  island. 

Gaptain  Loud  commences  his  first  service  as  assistant  a^ent  in  charge, 
on  page  174,  by  making  an  unintroduced  entry  of  the  following  lette 
of  George  E.  Tingle.    [I  am  obliged  to  copy  it  verbatim  et  literatim.] 

[Extract  copied  from  TTnltod  States  Treaenry  agent's  Journal,  St.  George  laland,  hy  the  author,  p.  lU.] 

St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  Aug.  10, 1S88. 
Capt.  A.  P.  Loud, 

AsBtsiant  Treasury  Agent  in  charge  of  St.  George  Island, 

Sir  :  in  the  matter  of  the  charges  and  complaints  of  Wm.  Gayitt,  ABsistant  Tnagarj 
Agent  aeainst  the  Alaska  Commercial  Cos.  Employees  on  St.  George  Island  as  spread 
on  the  Journal  in  the  Treasury  Agents  office,  and  as  Set  forth  to  me  in  his  letter 
of  8d  June  on  file  in  this  Office  I  have  to  say  that  I  made  an  exhanstive  investigatiofi 
into  the  whole  matter  complained  of  to  me  taking  the  sworn  statement  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  wintered  on  the  Island  with  Mr.  Gayitt  as  well  as  hia  own  statement: 
The  affidavits  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Luts,  Daniel  Wehster  and  Eugene  Kirk  disproves  whollj 
all  the  charges  made  hy  Mr.  Gavitt,  whilst  the  recital  to  me  hy  Mr.  Gavitt,  himself 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  St.  George  Island  on  30th  ulto,  only  strengthened  the 
Statement  of  Others  and  leaves  him  in  the  unenviahle  position  of  haviin?  been  the  mun 
cause  of  disturbing  the  harmony  and  personal  friendly  relations  whitch  Existed  amomig 
the  White  peopel  of  the  Station,  whare  I  left  him  m  charge  one  year  ago.  Many  <x 
the  things  complained  of  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Gavitt  in  the  public  journal  improperbf 
are  of  a  trivial  nature  not  proper  to  be  written  in  the  Journal.  I  can  only  excuse 
Mr.  Gavitt's  conduct  in  many  l^ngs  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  in  taking  tiiii 
Extremely  Charitable  view  I  must  in  Justice  say  that  he  manifestea  a  dispositioD  of 
insubordination  to  his  Superior  Officer  and  was  quarrelsome  to  a  degree  whitch  became 
iinbearabel,  many  of  the  entries  in  his  Journal  are  absolutely  false  and  disgracefoll 
so  mutch  80  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  placing  on  record  in  the  Journal  tMs  Letter 
and  thairfore  ask  yon  to  Spread  it  in  full  upon  the  Journal  With  such  additional 
Endorsements  by  you  whiten  your  associations  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gavitt  wamoi 

(Signed)  Geo.  B.  Tingle,  Treasury  Agent. 

1  have  been  living  in  the  house  with  Mr.  Gavitt  for  the  past  sixty  seven  days  and 
am  well  acquainted  with  him.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  he  is  neither  tnithftd 
nor  honerable  and  that  his  actions  words  and  general  behavior  were  a  disgrace  to 
any  man  holding  a  position  under  our  Government. 

A.  P.  IjOUD, 
Ast.  Treas,  Agi,  8t.  Oeorge  Island, 
AVG.  — ,  18S-. 

In  the  clear  light  which  the  above-quoted  extracts  throw  npon  tiie 
occupation  and  concern  of  these  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
I  wish  to  make  an  especial  record  of  those  particular  reports  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which,  being  utterly  incorrect  and  mis 
leading,  gave  infinite  aid  and  comrort  to  the  cause  of  the  i>elagio 
hunters,  and  worked  serious  harm  to  the  public  interests  of  our  Got- 
enunent. 

[The  bogas  oflBcial  report  of  1886.] 

Office  of  Special  Agent  Treasury  DsPARTMBin; 

St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  July  31, 188$. 

Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  sea  islands  for  the 
past  year  and  up  to  the  close  of  this  sealing  season. 

*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Elliott  embraced  in  his  report  of  1874  a  measurement  by  him  of  the  breeding 
rookeries  on  this  island,  made  July  10  to  18,  1872,  since  which  time  no  measurement 
has  been  made  so  far  as  tne  records  of  this  office  show.  Deeming  it  of  great  importanoo 
that  the  Department  should  be  in  possession  of  the  best  information  as  to  the  present 
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condition  of  the  rookeries.  I  made  a  thorongh  measurement  of  all  on  this  island,  com- 
mencing on  the  3d  day  of  May,  before  the  bnlls  hauled  up  on  the  land,  when  an  abso- 
lately  correct  measurement  could  be  made. 

In  making  my  measurements  I  was  assisted  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Noyes  (Captain  Loud, 
assistant  Treasury  agent,  not  baring  returned  to  the  islands)  and  four  of  the  best- 
informed  natives.  As  to  the  boundaries  of  the  breeding  rookeries  in  July,  when  the 
rookeries  were  fullest,  we  yerified  our  work  by  observation,  and  found  the  ground 
included  within  our  lines  fully  covered  some  of  the  rookeries,  viz.  Northeast  Point, 
Tolstoi,  Garbutch,  Poli  vana,  were  densely  packed,  covering  more  area  than  my  state- 
ment shows,  while  others  were  not  so  closely  packed.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  jSlliott 
in  his  assignment  of  2  feet  square  to  each  seal ;  at  this  date  it  is  not  enough. 

1  inclose  my  statement,  marked  E,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Elliott's,  which  on  his 
basis  gives  us  now  on  the  breeding  rookeries  5,148,500  seals,  an  increase  since  1872  of 
2,137,660.  I  think  the  calculation  of  1872,  as  well  as  1886,  would  stand  a  reduction 
of  one-fourth  in  aggregate  number  of  seals,  and  be  nearer  the  true  number  than  our 
figures  show.  Statements  at  best  are  merely  approximate  estimates,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  absolutely  correct  method  of  arriving  at  the  count,  they  serve  as  a 
^uide.  Frequent  inspection  of  the  rookeries  during  last  season  and  this  shows  a 
decided  increase  of  cows,  with  an  ample  supply  of  bulls.  The  same  report  is  also 
made  by  the  assistant  Treasury  agent  m  charge  of  8t.  George,  on  which  island  I  was 
not  able  to  obtain  measuremente  of  the  rookeries  this  spring,  but  will  do  so  next,  and 
forward  the  result  with  my  next  report. 

•  •  «  «  «  •  • 

Geo.  R.  Tingle,  Treasury  Agent. 
E. — Measurement  of  Itreeding  rooJceriee,  St,  Paul  Island,  Alaska, 


Bookery. 


B«ef 

0«rbntch 

Zoltoi 

Keetovift 

Lokannoii 

Tolstoi 

Lagoon 

NortbeMt  Point 

Polivanft 

IT'orth  Zapadnie. 
West  Zapadnie  . 
Sea  Lion  "CUKsk . . 


Total 


Increase  in  U  yean. 


By  W.  H.  Elliott,  assistant  Treasury 
agent,  Jnly  10  to  18, 1872. 


Sea 
margin. 


4,016 
3,660 


2,200 
2,270 
3,000 
750 
15,840 
4,000 


5,880 


41, 616 


Width. 


150 
100 


150 
160 
150 
100 
150 
150 


150 


Total  area. 


Fut, 

602,400 

866,000 


830,000 
340,500 
450,000 
75,000 
2,376,000 
600,000 


882,000 


Total  seals, 
allowing  2 
feet  sqaare 
to  eaon  fe- 
male seal. 


801,200 
183,000 


166,000 
170,260 
225,000 
37,500 
1, 188, 000 
300,000 


441,000 


6,021,000 


3,010,050 


By  George  B.  Tingle,  Treasury  agent, 
May  3  to  8, 1886. 


Sea 
margin. 


5,550 
2,760 
700 
2,700 
1,660 
3,100 
1,625 
14,825 
6,600 
5,500 
3,800 
1,100 


Width. 


175 
276 

30 
140 
175 
250 

75 
205 
176 
100 
550 
145 


49,860 


8,234 


Totai 


area. 


Feet. 

071,250 

756,250 

21.000 

378,000 

280,000 

776,000 

121,875 

3,039,125 

1,165,000 

550,000 

2,090,000 

159,600 


10,297,000 


4,275,100 


Total 
seals  on 
EllioU's 

basis. 


485,625 
378,125 

10,500 
189,000 
140,000 
387,500 

60,987 

1,519,563 

577,500 

275,000 

1,046,000 

79,760 


6, 148, 600 


2,137,550 


NoTB.— Zapadnie  is  divided  by  a  sand  beach  over  700  feet  wide  at  the  Sonthwest  Bay  landing.  In 
order  to  show  the  shape  of  the  rookery  better,  I  call  that  portion  north  of  the  sana  beach  Xorth 
Zapadnie  and  the  other  side  West  Zapadnie.  Mr.  Elliott  treats  it  as  one  rookery ;  he  also  leaves  out 
Sea  Lion  Bock,  which  is  an  old  rookery.  Zoltoi  is  new  since  his  date.  I  think  the  space  assigned  to 
each  seal  by  Mr.  Elliott  is  not  large  enough,  and  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  from  the  figures  above 
wonld  give  more  nearly  correct  the  actual  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  named.— G-sobqb  B. 
TixoLB,  Tseaanry  agent,  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska. 

(Senate  Ex.  Doo.  No.  7,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.) 


[The  bogus  oflBoial  report  of  1887.] 

Office  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department, 

St,  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  July  SI,  1887, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  July. 
31, 1887,  with  the  steamers'  receipts  for  100,000  seal  skins. 


I  have  made  frequent  and  close  inspections  of  the  rookeries  this  year,  and  find  the 
lines  of  occupancy  extended  beyond  thpsc  of  last  year,  and  the  cows  quite  as 
densely  packea  on  the  ground  on  most  of  the  rookeries.    While  on  two  rookeries 
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there  is  some  falling  off,  it  Ib  oertain,  however,  this  yast  nnxuber  of  oniiiiais,  m  tiI- 
uable  to  the  Government,  are  [sic]  still  on  the  increase.  The  conditioii  of  alltte 
rookeries  could  not  be  better,  and  the  seals  undistorbed  whea  ashore,  seem  to  take 
great  comfort  out  of  their  season  of  rest  after  a  long  winter's  voyage  at  sea. 

«  «  *  «  j^  •  • 

Geo.  R.  TufGUB,  I^etteury  A§mL 
(Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  31,  Fifbieth  Congress,  first  session.) 


[The  bogOB  official  report  of  1888.] 

Office  of  Speciai.  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Dbpartbixnt, 

SU  Paul  Islandf  Alaska,  July  32,  1888, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  fur- 
seal  islands  of  Alaska  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1888. 

*  •  «  *  -v  «  s 

The  breeding  rookeries  were  later  filling  this  year  than  for  several  years  past.  I 
may  say  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  cows  and  bulls  were  ten  days  later  ibaiiliiig 
out  than  usual,  which  at  the  time  gave  the  impression  there  would  be  a  shortage  this 
season  of  killable  seals,  as  well  as  breeders. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  although  late  landing,  the  breeding  rookeries 
are  filled  out  to  the  lines  of  measurement  heretofore  made,  and  some  of  them  mnch 
beyond  those  lines,  showing  conclusively  that  seal  life  is  not  bein^  depleted,  but  is 
fully  up  to  the  estimates  given  in  my  report  of  1887. 


Geo.  R.  TmoLE,  Treaeury  Agemi. 
(Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  90,  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session.) 

[Treasury  agent's  joamal,  8t.  George  Island  (pp.  12, 13).] 
June  15 f  1887, — ^The  following  was  received  on  the  13th : 

"Meaaurement  of  rookeries  hy  Dr,  Noyee,  aeting  aesistant  Treasury  agent,  St.  George 

Island,  January  4,  March  1,  and  April  gg,  1887.  ^ 


Bookery. 


East 

Zapadnie 

LiUle  East.. 
Starry  Arteel 
Near  x^orth.. 

Total.. 


Sea  mar- 
gin. 

Width. 

Square  feet. 

Seals. 

2,200 

2,100 

600 

900 

8,500 

200 
160 
125 
675 
300 

440.000 

336,000 

75,000 

617,000 

1,060,000 

220.000 

168.009 

97,906 

525,009 

9,900 

2,418,500 

1,209,350 

''The  measurement  of  the  above  rookeries  by  H.  W.  Elliott  July  12-15, 1873^ives 
as  the  total  of  males,  females,  and  young  seals  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  163,420, 
while  the  company  killed  25,000  seals  on  St.  €k>orge,  or  one-fourth  of  the  oatoh. 

''The  same  officer  gives  the  number  of  breeding  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  July  10  to 
18,  at  3,030,250,  or  twenty  times  the  number  on  St.  George,  and  yet  only  three  times 
the  number  of  seals  were  taken  on  St.  Paul.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Elliott's  meas- 
urements of  St.  George  rookeries  were  not  correct,  or  the  company  could  not  have 
taken  25,000  from  so  small  a  showing. 


1  With  reference  to  this  official  entry  in  the  St.  George  Joamal,  the  following  note  ftom  my  Jonr- 
nal  shonld  be  transcribed  in  simple  justice  to  Dr.  Noyes : 

YnxiAOE  or  St.  Gbobok,  JuXy  ss^  18S0. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Ifoyes,  who  made  fthe  measnrements  of  the  rookeries  of  St.  George  Island  in  1887,  loof 
before  a  breeding  seal  had  made  its  appearance  npon  tbem,  and  who  sent  them  over  to  St.  Paul  to  Georae 
B.  Tingle,  who  m  tarn  under  date  ot  June  10, 1887,  orders  them  spread  upon  the  record  as  **ab(iolats7j 
correcv'  (neither  man  had  over  seen,  up  to  that  hour,  the  rookeries  when  covered  with  breeding  sealsai 
.spedfledin  these  measurements  aforoHaid),  this  day  personaUy  entered  a  disclaimer  to  me  as  to  any 
responsibility  for  these  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  seals  on  the  St.  George  rookeries,  which  Tingw 
declares  **  absolutely  correct."  He  said  tome  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  surveying;  thatoe 
made  those  measurements  of  space  in  length  and  depth  at  Mr.  Tingle's  request,  and  sent  them  ov«>r 
without  making  any  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  that  might  be  within  the  Unee  of  his  measure- 
ments. That  estimate  of  1,209,250  seals  on  the  Sl^  George  rookeries  in  1887  was  made  whoUy  outside 
of  his  knowledge  or  suggestion. 
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^  The  very  oarefU  «nd  correct  meaanrements  by  Dr.  Koyes  shows  the  tme  condi- 
tion of  the  rookeries,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  St.  Paul  Island  seal  population  aa 
follows: 


Island. 


St. Paul ... 
St.Qeorg9. 


Sea  mar- 
gin. 


40,850 

9,aoo 


Square  feet. 


10,297,000 
2,418,500 


Seals. 


5,148,609 
1,200,250 


"  St.  Paul  qnota  (sic)  85,000,  St.  George  quota  (sio)  15,000.    To  equalize  the  income 

of  the  natives  on  the  two  islands,  the  company  allows  the  St.  Georse  men  to  assist 

on  the  St.  Paul  Island,  where  they  earn  about  3,000  each  year—equal  to  taking  7,500 

additional  seals  on  St.  George  as  far  as  the  St.  George  natives'  income  is  concerned*'' 

Please  enter  the  foregoing  in  your  journal  for  future  reference. 

I  am,  resp^tfully, 

Gso.  R.  TmoLK,  Treasury  Agent. 
St.  Paul  Island,  June  10, 1887. 

OFPIOIAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SEALS  AND  THE  DBIYINa. 

[Extracted  trom  the  Tieasnry  agent's  Joamal,  St.  George  Island.] 

.  Saturday,  June  SO f  1877,—  •  •  •  The  month  has  been  rather  dry  for  killing  seal, 
but  yet  a  large  number  has  been  killed,  a  much  larger  number  than  has  been  taken 
in  June  in  any  previous  year  since  the  island  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  The  number  taken  this  montii  is  9,987,  lacking  only  13  of 
being  as  many  as  was  taken  in  the  whole  season  of  1876.  The  highest  number  eyer 
taken  in  June  was  8,343  in  1872.  The  number  taken  in  June  last  year  was  3,397. 
The  first  drive  last  year,  June,  was  108.  The  first  drive  this  year  was  made  June  1, 
and  numbered  198.  This  drive  of  198  has  been  equaled  only  once ;  that  was  in  1873, 
when  198  were  driven,  June  4.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  comparisons  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  seals  the  1st  of  June,  which  continued  throughout  the  month. 
During  this  month  there  has  been  but  one  drive  from  Zapadnie,  on  account  of  the 

J>revailing  dry  weather.  At  this  date  there  are  at  least  5,000  seals  on  that  rookery 
ar^e  enough  to  kill.  The  last  drive  this  month  was  made  from  East  rookery,  num- 
bering 1,5^,  and  several  hundred  were  left  on  hauling  grounds. 

After  conferring  with  Mr.  Morgan,  the  company's  agent,  and  the  chief  of  this  island, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  large  increase  of  aU  dasses  of  seal  this  year  over  last 
year  for  the  month  of  June.  But  whether  this  increase  wHl  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  hauling  season  remains  to  be  seen. — J.  H.  Moxtlton,  Aeeietant  in  Charge, 

Tuesday,  July  10, 1877,—  •  •  •  The  natives  made  a  drive  of  880  seals  from  East 
rookery.  This  is  the  last  drive  for  the  season  of  1877,  making  14  drives  in  all,  num- 
bering 15^000  seals  altogether.  The  number  allowed  by  law  to  be  ti^en  from  this 
island  this  season  was  15,000.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
will  decide  to  take  17,000  the  next  season,  in  order  that  the  natives  may  get  out  of 
debt.— J.  H.  Moulton  (p.  115). 

Sunday,  July  15, 1877,—  •  *  •  Mr.  Morgan,  company  agent,  the  chief,  and  myself 
visited  Zapadnie  rookery  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  its  condition;  and,  after 
a  careful  examination,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  increase  of  all  classes 
of  seals  over  last  year  of  33^  per  cent.  The  chief  informs  me  that  there  are  more 
seals  on  all  the  rookeries  than  in  any  former  year.    •    *    *    _j.  H.  Moultok. 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1881, —  •  •  •  The  drive  to-day  .numbered  about  1,600,  an 
unusual  number  of  1  and  2  year  olds,  too  small  to  kill.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
almost  every  drive  thus  far  this  season.  Drive  for  East  rookery:  Seals  killed,  746; 
skins  accepted,  744 ;  rejected,  2. — W.  B.  Taylor  (p.  260). 

July  16, 1881,— HiSa  makes  a  grand  total  of  20,000,  the  frill  qnota  for  1881;  skins 
all  salted  to-day.— W.  B.  Tatlor  (p.  265). 

June  14, 1882, — An  examination  of  all  the  rookeries  on  the  north  side  this  after- 
noon demonstrates  that  there  were  not  more  than  400  or  500  holluschickie  hauled  out, 
which  was  not  considered  enough  to  make  a  drive  desirable.  Considerable  numbers 
of  holluschickie  haul  out  under  the  cliffs  of  North  and  East  rookeries,  from  which 
places  they  are  driven  out  with  a  view  to  forcing  them  to  other  localities  where 
they  may  be  available  for  driving  to  the  killing  grounds.— G.  H.  WARDBfAif  (p.  290). 

Jtifie  21, 1882. — ^As  the  holluschickie  have  taken  to  hauling  in  considerable  num- 
bers under  the  cliffs  of  East  and  North  rookeries,  frt>m  "^ich  they  can  not  be 
obtained  for  killing,  small  fiaes  saturated  with  kerosene  were  to-day  set  among  the 
rocks  at  those  places  with  a  view  to  frightening  the  seals  to  other  grounds.  On  the 
men  visiting  the  flagged  places  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  seals  were  found  sleeping 
between  the  flags.    They  do  not  8oaie,-«0,  H.  WaR1>man  (p.  291). 
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Jmne  SO,  1882. — The  prevailinff  character  of  the  Jane  weather  this  year  was  li^ 
and  dry.  There  was  more  or  less  fog  on  27  days,  hut  generally  it  was  Tory  hpl, 
and  frequently  modified  hy  sunshine. — G.  H.  Wardman  (p.  291). 

JuneS0fl88S, —  «  *  •  The  month  of  Jane  has  heenyerynnfaTorable  for  sealiBg 
this  year,  only  2,674  skins  having  been  taken  in  that  time.  This  nnmber  might  hsfi 
been  increased  at  Zapadnie  by  killing  the  seals  there,  numbering  some  2,000  or  mon, 
which  were  held  as  a  reserve  to  draw  upon  in  case  the  quota.  IJS.OOO,  shoold  not  be 
available  on  the  n  orth  side  of  the  island.  The  number  might  also  nave  been  enlsigtd 
this  month  had  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  not  determined  to  take  larger  snu 
in  the  aggregate  than  heretofore  of  late  years.  An  effort  is  now  made  not  to  kfH 
seals  the  skins  of  which  will  not  weiffh  8  pounds  at  least. — 6.  H.  Wakdmak  (p.  3S7). 

June  23 J 188S. — On  East  rookery  ana  Starry  Arteel  the  gradual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  females  and  pups  is  easily  seen  day  by  day,  but  the  accessions  to  the  hoUu- 
chak  party  are  not  so  apparent. — O.  H.  Wardman  (p.  326). 

July  19,  188g,'^The  year's  quota  of  20,000  was  filled  to-day.— O.  H.  Wabdxai 
(p.  293). 

THB  FIBST  KOTB  OF  WARNING  FROM  ST.   6B0BGX. 
[TrsMnry  agent's  Jooxnal  (p.  881).] 

Standard,  nothing  less  than  an  8-pound  skin. 

July  27. 1883.-^  ¥  •  •  gkins  from  Starry  Arteel,  North,  and  East  rookeries,  OOC^ 
out  of  a  drove  of  about  6,000  seals. 

Having  those  6,000  seals  on  hand  at  the  village  from  the  drive  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  writer  of  this  set  out  at  7  o'clock  this  morning  to  view  the  haaling  grounds  from 
East  to  Little  East  rookeries.  There  were  then  in  si^ht  aboat  1,500  boUoschek  (sic) 
which  had  hauled  out  yesterday  afternoon  and  last  night.  Allowing  as  many  holiis- 
chek  (sic)  to  be  in  the  water  along  the  beach  as  were  hauled  oat,  and  supposing  as 
many  along  Starry  Arteel  and  North  as  East,  we  should  have  12,000  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island.  Judging  from  the  killing  at  Zapadnie  this  year,  there  should  be  at 
least  6,000  over  there.  Call  it  8,000,  and  we  have  all  we  can  claim — 20,000  holnschek 
(sic)  about  the  island,  of  which  at  least  one-half  are  vearlings,  which,  if  all  return,  will 
be  too  small  for  market  next  year.  If  all  of  the  holnschek  (sic)  which  we  belisTe 
to  be  about  the  island  return,  we  may  be  able  to  fill  a  quota  next  year  of  10,000.  li 
now  appears  that  mare  than  10,000  could  not  safely  he  demanded  of  Si,  George  far  18^4,^^ 

G.  H.  WARDMAN. 

SECOND  NOTE  OF  WARNING  FROM  ST.  GBOROB. 

[TreMory  agent's  Journal  (p.  888).] 

Seotemher  7, 188S, — ^At  East  rookery,  while  there  are  seals  scattered  all  along  from 
Little  East  to  the  main  East  rookery,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  are  so  many  as  in  ISOil, 
But  there  may  be  more  in  the  water,  as  the  long- continued  southerly  wind  makes 
small  surf. 

September  14, 1883. — Heavy  surf  on  north  shore,  sending  nearly  every  seal  to  land. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  Little  East  to-day,  am  satisfied  that  there  are  not  so 
many  seals  there  as  two  years  ago ;  would  not  estimate  present  number  at  ahove 
8,000  of  all  kinds,  including  pups.  Assistant  Agent  Mclntyre  estimates  12,356  there 
in  1874.    EllioU's  estimate  was  13,000  in  1873.— O.  H.  Wardman. 

September  16, 1883. —  •  •  *  Most  of  seals  being  ashore  in  consequence  of  heaty 
surf;  a  careful  view  of  North  and  Near  rookeries  was  made  to-day.  In  1874  Assistant 
Agent  Mclntyre  estimated  the  number  of  seals  there  at  86,562.  The  writer  woold 
consider  that  an  extreme  outside  figure  for  the  seals  there  now. 

September  25, 1883. —  •  •  •  At  East  rookery,  seems  not  so  many  seals  there  now 
as  a  month  later  in  1881.    •    •    *    — G.  H.  Wardman. 

September  5, 1884. — Walked  alon^  the  clififs  and  beaches  to  Little  East  and  East 
rookeries.  After  careful  examination,  estimate  number  of  seals  of  all  kinds  at  Little 
East  12,000,  and  East  23,(X)0.  Scattered  along  the  beach  between  rookeries,  100; 
under  the  cliffs  beyond  East,  500.  At  East  rookery  there  were  about  800  sea  lions. 
On  account  of  the  surf,  most  every  seal  was  on  shore. — G.  H.  Wardman  (p.  374). 

September  8, 1884. —  *  *  *  At  North  and  Starry  Arteel  rookeries :  After  careful 
examination,  estimate  number  of  seals  of  all  kinds  at  North  75,000,  and  at  Starry 
Arteel  40,000  j  under  the  cliffs  beyond  North  about  500.  The  heavv  surf  of  the  past 
week  has  driven  and  kept  ashore  almost  every  seal.  Many  of  thera  were  hanled 
way  back  on  the  grass. — G.  H.  Wardman  (p.  375). 

September  2, 1885. — Walked  to  North  rookery  to-day.  Was  surprised  at  not  finding 
the  great  numbers  of  seals  on  the  rookery  that  has  been  recorded  as  seen  by  other 


^  On  July  30  the  quota  of  15,000  big  skins  was  all  taken,  save  473  skins  still  to  be 
taken.— Wardman. 
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Agents  in  other  vears.  So  far,  from  observations  made,  I  think  someone  has  greatly 
overestimated  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  at  any  time. 

Elliott,  I  think;  comes  nearer  the  number  than  any  of  his  successors. — T.  F.  Ryan 
(p.  427). 

July  26 f  1886. — With  all  due  respect  for  the  work,  measurements,  and  conclusions 
of  Messrs.  Ellidtt  and  Mclntyre,  I  am  forced,  from  close  observation  and  tests  made 
on  the  work  of  both,  to  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  That  Mr.  Elliott's  measurements  are  much  nearer  the  mark  than  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's,  and  he  (sic)  is  at  least  1,000  feet  of  shore-line  rookery  by  50  feet  in  width  too 
much. 

Second.  That  Mr.  Elliott's  opinion  that  2  feet  square  of  ground  for  each  seal  or  4 
feet  square  for  cow  and  pup,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  topography  of  the 

f  round,  is  none  too  liberal.  The  lay  of  cows  and  pups  at  birth  are  very  close. — 
'.  F.  Ryan. 

June  !81f  1886. —  «  «  «  Xhe  rookeries  upon  this  island  are  looking  finely  and 
are  showing  many  bulls,  cows,  and  pups.  The  seals  are  coming  unexceptionably 
fine  and  plenty  for  killing,  llie  Alaska  CJommercial  Company  have  already  taken 
1,000  more  than  they  took  one  year  ago  this  time,  being  about  5,000  to  date.^vT.  P. 
Manchester  (p.  470). 

June  26y  1886. —  •  «  •  j^^  seals  for  the  past  week  have  been  coming  in  very 
slow;  expect  them  to  do  better  soon. — J.  P.  Manchester  (p.  472). 

July  5, 1886  (Monday). —  «  «  •  \y^e  are  now  23  skins  behind  last  season.  The 
seals  are  coming  a  little  slow. — J.  P.  Manchester  (p.  475). 

July  7, 1886. —  *  •  »  xhe  seals  come  very  slow  j  hope  they  will  do  better  soon. — 
J.  P.  Manchester  (p.  477). 

July  16 f  1886. —  «  «  *  ]^,  Ryan  measured  Little  East  rookery,  in  company 
with  the  chief,  and  called  it  350  by  40  feet,  well  covered  with  cows  and  pups,  and 
appeared  quiet  and  happy,  with  big  showing  of  pups.  He  estimates  7,000  cows  and 
pups. — J.  P.  Manchester. 

July  22 J 1886. — Counted  in  527  skins  killed  yesterday.  The  company  wants  2d4 
more  to  fill  their  quota  of  15,000.    *    •    *    —J.  p.  Manchester. 

July  2Sf  1886. — To-day  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  took  294  seals.  *  *  *  — 
J.  P.  Manchester. 

July  i,  1887. —  *  *  *  Counted  into  salt  house  100  skins,  result  of  yesterday's 
drive  ftom  Starry  Arteel  and  North  rookeries.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  smallest  drive 
ever  made  upon  these  isiands,'  and  is  discouraging.  The  seals  are  late,  and  the  con- 
stant driving  of  them,  which  stirs  up  the  rookeries,  does  them  no  gooa.  *  *  ^  — 
William  Garitt  (p.  18). 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1888. —  •  •  «  \y^e  think  from  the  outlook  under  the  next  lease 
the  Government  will  get  a  revenue  of  not  less  than  $500,000  a  year  from  the  seal  ofiT 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands.  We  think  150,000  can  betaken  each  year  instead  of 
100,000,  especially  if  the  Government  will  commence  at  once  and  give  them  good  pro- 
tection. The  crop  of  seal  are  (sic)  big  upon  these  islands,  *'  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  world."— J.  P.  Manchester  (p.  471).^ 

8t,  George,  September  26,  1888. —  *  •  •  Made  an  examination  of  all  the  rook- 
eries on  the  north  side.    Estimate  about  2,000  ki liable  seals. — A.  P.  Loud  (p.  187). 

Si.  George,  July  10, 1889.—  *  *  •  It  is  feared  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  that  we  can  not  get  our  quota  of  skins  this  year.  The  seals  are 
coming  in  very  slowly. — Joseph  Murray. 

With  that  entry  of  Colonel  Murray  of  the  10th  of  July,  1889, 1  close 
the  St.  George  official  extracts :  and,  turning  to  the  official  entries  on  the 

*  This  exhibition  of  total  misunderstanding  of  the  real  and  threatening  condition 
of  the  fur-seal  herd,  deliberately  placed  at  this  hour  in  the  official  journal,  was 
undoubtedly  the  honest  belief  of  Mr.  Manchester  at  the  day  he  made  the  entry 
quoted.  This  particular  officer  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  never  engaged  or  concerned  in  petty,  bitter  personalities  while  upon  these  islands : 
but,  he  was  a  ver^  large,  fleshy  man,  and  not  able  to  walk  on  tours  of  rookery  and 
hauling-ground  inspection,  and  was  thus  obliged  more  or  less  to  form  his  idea 
of  what  the  real  condition  of  the  hauling  grounds  and  rookeries  was  from  the  state- 
ments of  others  in  whom  he  trusted.  He  undoubtedly  gained  his  opinion  ^m  the 
official  reports  of  his  superior  officer,  Chief  Special  Agent  George  R.  Tingle.  The 
Treasury  agents  on  the  seal  islands  should  not  only  be  mentally  fitted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  but  they  should  also  possess  an  athletic  physique,  with  capacity 
and  disposition  for  untiring  pedestrianism  over  rough,  wet  ground.  Unless  they  are 
so  endowed,  they  can  not  properly  view  and  truthfully  record  the  condition  of  the 
hauling  and  breeding  fur  seals  from  week  to  week  during  the  season.  Unless  they 
can  do,  and  do  do  this  work,  they  are  of  no  good  service  or  value;  their  appointment 
ifl  an  imposition  on  the  Government,  in  so  far  as  the  seal  islands  are  concerned. 
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pages  of  the  St.  Paul  jonrnal,  J  find  nothing  there  of  the  eharrnkt 
cited  from  the  8t  George  records,  i.  e.,  direct  entries  made  firom  M 
observation  like  those  quoted  above,  until  I  reach  the  record  of  kit 
year.  They  are  summed  up  in  the  following  direct,  significant  wamiog. 
which  that  gentleman  (who  uttered  it)  promptly  embodiedin  his  report 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  thus  giving  the  first  direct  information  oi 
file  in  the  secretary's  office  which  warned  him  of  the  true  state  of  BfSa& 
up  there. 

September  1, 1889. —  •  •  •  Dr.  Lntz  and  myself  took  a  walk  to  the  Reef  tius 
aftomoon.  The  old  bulls  are  about  all  gone,  pups  are  getting  rather  lanre,  and 
could  be  seen  by  thousands  playing  in  the  water.  Yet  I  am  satisfied  that  Uiej  an 
not  near  so  numerous  as  in  tno  past.  It  is  impossible  to  continue  killing  lOO^OOO 
seals  per  annum  and  expect  a  continuation  of  seal  life  and  a  revenae  to  the  GoTeiib 
ment.  My  observation  this  summer  of  the  rookeries  have  fallen  far  short  of  dj 
expectations  after  reading  Elliott  and  others  on  seal  life. — C.  J.  Goff.  (Treasnxy 
agent's  Journal,  St.  Paul  Idland,  p.  173.) 

FIELD  NOTES  RELATIVE  TO  PELAGIC  SEALING— IN  BE  SEAL  PIEATES, 
AND  MINGLING  OF  BUSSIAN  AND  AMERICAN  SEAL  HERDS. 

OoNALASHKA,  August  13,  1890. 

From  what  I  saw  yesterday  as  I  came  down  on  the  Ara^j  from  what 
Oaptain  Tanner  of  the  Albatross  informs  me,  and  from  what  I  learned 
through  the  collector  here,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  number  of 
pelagic  sealers  are  at  work  in  Bering  Sea  at  the  present  hour:  and  get- 
ting everything  that  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon  in  the  form  of  for 
seal. 

We  ran  down  upon  a  typical  sealing  schooner  yesterday  morning,  about 
7  o'clock,  as  she  was  partly  becalmed,  about  60  miles  north  of  Akootan 
Pass.  She  had  her  sails  at  first  clewed  up:  but,  as  we  drew  near,  she 
hoisted  her  foresail  and  jib  and  lazily  drew  off  so  as  to  turn  her  stem 
away  from  sight,  in  order  that  her  name  might  not  be  taken.  Bat,  we 
ran  clear  around  so  as  to  disclose  the  name  ^^ArieU  St.  John,  iN.  B.,''  in 
white  letters  on  her  black  hull,  under  her  stern.  We  passed  so  near  to 
her  that  we  could  look  right  down  upon  her  crowded  deck— crowded 
with  northwest-coast  canoes  and  Indians,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
moving  room  on  her. 

She  was  a  small  schooner,  not  over  50  tons,  and  extremely  shabby 
in  her  equipment:  rigging  frayed  and  slack,  sails  patched  like  a  crazy 
quilt,  and  the  crew  made  up  entirely  of  Indians  (some  thirty  or  thirty- 
five),  except  three  white  men.  The  Indians  were  dressed  in  blanket 
coats  or  shirts,  with  their  fiaps  overhanging;  some  breeched  and  some 
unbreeched.  Their  canoes  were  telescoped  on  deck  precisely  as  the 
dories  of  a  Gloucester  codfisherman  are  packed  or  stowed. 

They  all  crowded  up  on  the  diminutive  poop  deck  of  the  schooner,  and 
stared  at  us  in  mingled  fear  and  wrath,  while  some  one  of  the  white  men 
ran  below,  and  reappeared  with  a  rifie  under  his  arm. 

The  name  of  the  schooner  being  disclosed,  the  Ara^o  bore  away,  and 
when  the  crafb  was  some  5  miles  astern,  we  saw  her  canoes  dropping  down 
for  seals — she  had  8  or  10  canoes.  I  am  not  ceii;ain  as  to  the  count,  bat 
not  any  less,  that  is  sure.    These  Indians  use  both  spears  and  guns. 

Oaptain  Tanner  says  that  last  week  when  at  work,  60  miles  west- 
northwest  of  St.  Paul  Island,  on  the  100-fathom  line,  he  saw  two  schoon- 
ers anchored,  with  their  boats  out  sealing.  The  skinned  carcasses  of 
the  seals  that  they  had  shot,  were  floating  everywhere. 

The  collector  here  says  that  he  has  been  informed  by  these  men  who 
have  been  running  in  here  frequently  during  the  last  three  weeks,  osten- 
sibly in  distress,  but  really  to  find  out  where  and  what  the  cutters  were 


-> 
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and  doing,  that  the  catch  outside  of  Bering  Sea  up  to  July  1  was  47,000 
skins.  These  skins  were  shipped  on  a  special  Victoria  steamer  by  the 
sealers  at  a  common  rendezvous  at  Sand  Point,  and  at  Thiu  Point,  or 
Sannak  Island,  before  they  ventured  into  Bering  Sea.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous catch,  and  must  have  been  wholly  taken  from  the  cows,  since  there 
are  little  or  no  male  seals  left.  The  collector  says  that  out  of  the  67 
skins  which  he  seized,  the  sealers  informed  him  that  60  were  females 
when  killed,  all  being  with  their  unborn  young  I 

Gertainly,  the  absence  of  seals  in  the  water  as  we  came  down  yester- 
day, over  a  sea  that  was  smooth  and  glassy,  was  surprising.  We  saw 
but  four  young  seals  on  the  entire  stretch  between  Oonalashka  and  the 
island  of  St.  George.  The  opportunity  for  viewing  these  animals  never 
could  be  better,  and  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  they  are  rapidly 
running  out. 

I  find  the  opinion  commonly  expressed  here,  as  it  was  when  I  first 
came  up,  that  the  active,  uninterrupted  shooting  and  hunting  of  these 
seals  on  the  several  paths  of  travel  up  to  the  seal  islands  from  tbe 
Pacific  on  one  side,  has  deflected  large  bodies  of  them  over  to  the  Bus- 
sian  rookeries.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  fleet  of  forty  or  forty- five 
or  more  vessels,  all  hovering  about  the  entrances  to  the  passes  of  the 
Aleatian  chain  on  the  Pacific  side — the  passes  of  Oonimak,  Akootan, 
and  Oonimak  especially — that  such  a  reception  would  head  off  and  turn 
aside  a  regular,  orderly  migration  of  these  animals.  How  many  of 
them  are  thus  turned  over  to  the  Bussian  herds,  which  really  belong  to 
us,  I  have  no  idea;  who  can  say  t  But  at  this  present  hour  every  seal 
lost  to  the  rookeries  of  the  Pribilov  group  counts  heavily  against  the 
future  life  and  preservation  of  those  iuterests. 

Touching  this  matter  of  the  commingling  of  the  two  herds,  I  can  not 
think  of  a  better  illustration  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  visit  back 
and  forth  on  the  islands — do  not  interchange  on  the  islands — than  the 
foUowing :  Farmer  A  has  a  large  number  of  chickens,  white  Leghorns, 
which  he  breeds  in  his  barnyard  year  after  year,  with  great  success. 
Farmer  B,  who  lives  up  and  beyond,  across  the  country  road  from 
Farmer  A,  also  has  a  fine  flock  of  these  same  white  Leghorn  fowls, 
which  he,  too,  breeds  with  great  success  and  profit,  and  has  done  so 
for  a  long  time. 

Now,  during  the  summer  months,  a  number  of  these  chickens  reared 
by  Farmer  A  regularly  range  out  into  the  country  road,  up  and  down, 
in  search  of  food,  and,  in  so  doing,  meet  and  scratch  together  with  the 
fowls  of  Farmer  B,  which  come  also  out  into  the  roadway  in  obedience 
to  the  same  instinct.  Anybody  seeing  them  together  on  this  common 
meeting  ground,  could  not  possibly  tell  them  apart  as  the  special  prop- 
erty alone  of  Farmer  A  or  B. 

But,  the  chickens  never  make  a  mistake;  they  invariably  separate 
and  return  every  evening  to  their  respective  barnyards,  where  they 
were  hatched  and  reared. 

So  it  is  with  these  fur  seals  of  the  Bussian  and  Alaskan  herds  in 
Bering  Seti.  I  believe  that  they,  like  the  fowls  above  described,  meet 
each  other  frequently  when  feeding  throughout  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea,  that  roll  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  seal  idands  of  their 
birth;  but  that  they  always  return,  when  desirous  of  hauling  out  on 
land,  to  the  rookeries  on  which  they  were  bom;  the  Bussian  fur  seals 
always  returning  to  the  Commander  Islands,  and  the  Alaskan  callorhini 
always  returning  to  the  Pribilovs. 

Abnormal  conditions  might  change  this  fixed  habit  of  their  lives;  as 
£Eur  as  I  know  to-day,  no  such  conditions  have  prevailed. 
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Captain  Tanner  has  been  cruising  in  Bering  Sea,  between  Oonaladih 
and  Bristol  Bay,  and  as  far  to  the  westward  as  longitude  175^  w^ 
latitude  59^  nortn,  and  has  seen  but  three  schooners  ap  to  date.  Two 
of  those  vessels  were  in  the  full  tide  of  sealing,  as  above  stated,  60 
miles  west  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  the  other  was  a  rusty  little  craft  just 
above  Amak  Island,  west  of  Oonimak  Island.  But  that  does  not  signify 
that  there  are  no  more — on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  likely  that  there  ace 
more. 

A  careful  inquiry  here  today, discloses  the  fact  that  fur  seals  han 
never  hauled  on  the  beaches  of  Oonalaska  Island :  and  have  never  come 
into  the  harbor  here,  within  sight  of  the  natives,  except  for  a  few  days 
only:  when  strong  northerly  gales  x)revail:  and,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
calm,  they  go  out  again  and  down  into  the  Pacific.  From  time  imme- 
morial, fur  seal  pups  have  been  shot  and  speared  every  fall,  in  Novem- 
ber chiefly,  as  they  migrated  south  into  the  Pacific  from  Bering  Sea. 
Anywhere  from  a  few  hundred  to  2,500  annually  have  thus  been  secnred 
since  the  Russians  first  opened  up  the  country  in  1768-1786.  The  best 
resort  for  such  hunting  is  Oomnak  Pass;  it  was  in  the  past,  and  is  now. 
It  was  this  annual  passage  of  these  animals,  down  in  the  autumn  and 
up  in  the  summer,  through  these  passes  of  the  Aleutian  ALrchipelago, 
that  aroused  the  first  search  of  the  Russians  for  the  seal  islands. 

The  scarcity  of  seals  this  year  has  been  commented  upon  by  the 
fishermen  of  Alaska,  who  declare  that  they  have  been  getting  largea: 
catches  this  season  than  ever  before,  and  lay  the  change  to  the  decrease 
of  seal  life.  Captain  Tanner  says  that  he  has  seen  several  of  these  men 
who  have  charge  of  canneries  and  codfishing  stations  at  Oonga  and 
Popov  islands;  they  all  said  that  unquestionably  the  increase  of  fish 
was  due  to  the  decrease  of  seals;  if  not  wholly  due  to  that,  it  certainly 
was  in  a  measure.  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  the  circum- 
stance as  noteworthy  to  any  appreciable  degree  whatever;  nor  can  I 
believe  much  in  the  deflection  of  any  large  body  of  fur  seals  from  the 
Aleutian  passes  up  to  our  side  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pribilov  Islands. 
There  is  not  as  yet  enough  ground  covered  by  these  sea  hunters  to  make 
that  abrupt  turn  down  south  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  the  far-seal  herd, 
wherein  too  long,  too  wide,  and  too  frequent  an  opportunity  exists  for 
them  to  go  wholly  unmolested  up  to  their  places  of  birth  in  Bering  Sea. 
They  might  be  so  headed  off  by  a  cordon  of  hundreds  of  schooners 
hovering  steadily  in  the  mouths  of  these  passes,  with  the  wind  and 
weather  always  clear  and  calm,  still  water,  and  foggy  only  at  short 
intervals;  but  such  is  not  the  case  here;  the  weather  is  treacherous, 
the  winds  rise  and  blow  for  days  and  days;  the  fog  settles  and  hangs 
for  weeks  and  weeks  so  thick  that  the  oldest  and  most  experienceid 
seamen  actually  get  lost  in  its  confusion.  During  these  periods,  the 
fiir  seals  can  and  do  pass  safely  through  into  Bering  Sea,  no  matter 
how  many  schooners,  filled  with  no  matter  how  many  hunters,  may  be 
in  the  waters  outside  waiting  to  intercept  them. 

Then,  when  it  does  clear  up,  becomes  calm,  and  the  horizon  is  visible 
in  every  direction,  these  pelagic  hunters  can  and  do  work  rapidly  and 
successftilly  during  the  brief  intervals  which  such  weather  affords; 
brief^  I  say,  because  the  clear,  calm,  bright  day  off  the  Aleutian  chain 
and  m  its  passes,  is  a  rare  one,  and  is  easily  remembered  during  each 
season.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  as  yet,  any 
deflection  by  hunting  in  the  open  waters  of  the  ocean  has  been  made  to 
or  in  that  path  of  migration  regularly  pursued  by  the  fur  seal. 

1  think  that  such  a  deflection  might  be  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
large  schools  of  food-fish  supply  from  the  Aleutian  Bering  Sea  region— 
by  its  abandonment  of  this  region  and  location  in  the  Occident— -such 
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a  course  would  be  quite  sufficient,  since  the  seal  is  a  hearty  feeder  and 
would  follow  its  source  of  food  supply.  But  fish  are  now  more  abundant, 
if  anything,  than  ever  thus  far  in  the  waters  of  the  Alaskan  Goast,  and 
the  seals  have  no  cause  on  that  score  to  deviate  from  their  regular 
route  of  travel. 

LOSS  OF  SEALS  BY  PELAGIC  HUNTEBS. 

Witnewes  under  oath  before  ike  Home  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  lUheries, 

Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session,  report  No.  S88S. 

T.  F.  Morgan  (p.  64).  Q.  What  number  of  seals  are  recovered  that  are  kiUed  in  the 
waters  f — A.  I  could  not  state  it  as  a  positive  fact,  but  I  should  say  not  over  50  per 
cent. 

W.  B.  Taylor  (p.  54).  Q.  When  they  kill  the  seals  in  the  water,  about  what  propor- 
tion of  them  do  they  recover  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  more  than  one-fourth  of  them. 

C.  A.  Williams  (p.  87).  Q.  And  the  conditions  are  as  bad?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  often 
worse,  for  this  reason :  If  you  kill  a  pup  you  destroy  a  single  life,  but  in  killing  a 
cow  you  not  only  destroy  the  life  that  may  be,  but  the  source  from  which  life  comes 
hereafter,  and  when  they  are  killed  there  in  the  water  by  a  shotgun  or  spear,  the 
proportion  saved  by  the  hunters  is  probably  not  one  in  seven.  That  was  their  own 
estimate,  that  out  of  eight  shots  they  would  save  one  seal  and  seven  were  lost.  If 
they  were  killed  on  the  land,  those  seven  would  go  toward  filling  up  their  score. 

H.  H.  Mclutyre  (p.  118;.  Q.  What  proportion  of  the  seals  shot  in  the  water  are 
recovered  and  the  skins  taken  to  market  f — A.  I  think  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  those 
shot  are  recovered.  Many  are  badly  wounded  and  escape.  We  find  every  vear, 
embedded  in  blubber  of  animals  killed  upon  the  islands,  large  quantities  of  bullets, 
shot,  and  buckshot.  Last  year  m^  men  brought  to  me  as  much  as  a  double  handfiil 
of  lead  found  by  them  embedded  in  this  way. 

George  R.  Tingle  (p.  164).  Q.  The  waste  of  seal  life  was  only  53  in  1887f— A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  securiug  100,000  skins,  while  these  marauders  did  not  kill,  last  year,  less  than 
500,000.  The  logs  of  marauding  schooners  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  they  have 
convinced  me  that  they  do  not  secure  more  than  one  seal  out  of  every  ten  that  they 
mortally  wound  and  kill,  for  the  reason  that  the  seals  sink  very  quicklv  in  the 
water.  Allowing  one  out  often,  there  would  be  300,000  that  they  would  kill  in  get- 
ting 30,000  skins.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  those  killed  would  be  females  having 
200,000  pups  on  shore.  Those  pups  would  die  by  reason  of  the  death  of  their  mothers, 
which,  added  to  the  300,000,  makes  half  a  million  destroyed.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
because  the  seals  show  they  are  not  increasing,  or  rather  that  they  are  at  a  stand- 
still, that  more  than  300.000  are  killed  by  marauders. 

T.  F.  Ryan  (p.  220.)  Tne  number  of  seals  taken  by  marauders  from  seal  islands, 
or  in  the  waters  nearby,  are  very  few  in  comparison  to  the  great  numbers  taken  in 
the  50  or  60  miles  south  of  the  islands.  Old  seal  hunters  seldom  bother  the  islands, 
and  from  the  information  to  be  had,  95  per  cent  of  seals  taken  by  seal  hunters  in 
Bering  Sea  are  taken  at  a  distance  of  from  40  to  75  miles  south  of  St.  George  Island, 
and  90  per  cent  of  those  taken  are  cows,  the  producers. 

Capt.  L.  G.  Shepard  (p.  237).  Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  testimony  here  that  not 
one  out  of  live,  six,  or  seven  of  the  seals  wounded  in  the  water  are  recovered.  I 
think  vou  put  the  estimate  a  little  lower  than  that.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject? — A.  I  think  they  recover  about  one-half. 

Capt.  C.  A.  Abbey  (p.  246).  Q.  What  was  your  opinion  about  that!— A.  In  the 
earlier  days  they  shot  them  with  bullets  and  with  rifles,  and  when  they  are  shot 
with  a  bullet  the  seal  sinks,  and  probably  out  of  half  a  dozen  they  would  not  get 
more  than  one.  If  the  seals  are  not  killed,  but  simply  wounded,  that  leaves  a  chance 
to  get  them  into  a  boat.  They  were  very  expert  hunters  who  hired  for  that  purpose, 
but  I  jud^e  that  they  killed  about  three  for  every  one  they  got.  I  got  that  from  the 
conversation  with  the  hunters  themselves. 

J.  C.  Redpatb  (p.  316).  Q.  And  if  they  wound  a  seal  in  the  water,  the  sealis  likely 
to  sink  before  they  can  recover  itf — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  they  recover  of  those  that  are  killed  by  firearms  in  the 
water? — ^A.  Very  few,  I  should  suppose.  I  have  never  seen  a  seal  shot  in  the  water. 
I  have  known  of  sea  lions  that  if  wounded  in  the  water  could  be  recovered,  but  if 
shot  and  killed  they  will  sink. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  proportion  of  seals  that  are  shot  in  the  water  are 
recovered? — A.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  recover  one-half  of  them. 

H.  H.  Mclntyre  (p.  332)  submitted  the  folio  wring  extracts  from  the  log  of  the 
schooner  Angel  Dolly,  kept  by  Capt.  Alfred  N.  Tulles,  who  was  accidentally  killed 
by  his  own  hand  on  the  28th  of  July,  1887,  near  Ott<)r  Island: 

July  4,  i^^.— Hove  to  30  milea  aoathwe^t  of  St.  George  IsUuid.  At  1.30  out  boats. 
Got5  8eals. 
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July  5f  1887, — Out  boats  at  6.30  a.  m.  Betomed  at  11.15  p.  m.  with  11  seals,  ens 
boat  getting  6. 

July  9. 1887, — I  am  now  on  the  hunthig  ground,  bat  keep  sail  on  the  vessel  as  ire 
may  picK  up  a  sleeping  seal. 

July  11  y  1887, — Canght  7  seals. 

July  13, 1887. — Canght  12  seals :  they  were  around  the  vessel  as  thick  as  bees  (Hie 
seal).    Had  it  been  clear  we  would  have  caught  100  easy. 

July  16f  1887, — Saw  3  sleeping  seals  from  the  vessel.  Got  boat  over  and  got  them. 
I  have  not  seen  the  sun  for  nine  days,  therefore  I  have  had  no  observations,  yet  I 
know  that  I  am  not  over  14  miles  from  St.  George  Island. 

July  17t  1887, — Out  boats  at  10.30  a.  m.  The  seals  were  aroond  the  vessel  in  him- 
dreds.  The  boats  would  not  go  any  distance  from  the  vessel.  Had  they  gone  awaj 
they  could  have  caught  200  or  300  seals.  They  were  afraid  of  the  fog,  yet  I  told  them 
that  it  would  clear  up,  which  it  did  at  3.30  p.  m.,  and  continued  thus  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  They  are  the  hardest  set  of  hunters  ^at  were  ever  in  Bering  Sea,  who 
caught  20  seals  and  used  250  rounds  of  ammunition.  They  get  1  out  of  every  10  they 
fire  at.  Well,  I  will  never  be  caught  with  such  <a  crowd  again.  The  head  hooter 
fired  100  shells  and  got  6  seals.  The  vessel  is  lying  between  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Georffe.  Just  as  soon  as  the  fog  clears  off  tiie  land  I  will  have  to  move,  as  I 
might  have  &e  cutter  after  me.  I  came  here  to  get  a  load  of  seals,  and  by  God,  if 
I  had  any  men  with  me,  I  would  get  them,  too.  They  are  all  a  set  of  onrs,  genuine 
ones,  too. 

July  Sly  1887, — Out  boats  at  6.30  a.  m.,  coming  back  to  vessel  at  9  p.  m.  One  boat 
returned  at  7  p.  m.  This  was  the  head  hunter.  He  is  out  last  and  first  back  always. 
Caught  30  seals ;  one  boat  got  14.  This  is  the  best  day's  work  we  have  done  yet 
From  the  amount  of  growling  among  the  boat  pullers  I  conclude  that  they  fired  at 
and  missed  nearly  2W)  seals.  They  had  100  loaded  shells  each  when  they  left  the 
ship,  and  when  they  came  back  all  were  eniptied,  so  they  did  some  taU  firing. 

July  2Sy  1887, — ^To-day  I  asked  Daniel  McCue,  boat  puller  for  Charles  Loderstrom, 
how  it  was  that  his  boat  got  only  9  seals.  I  told  him  that  1  had  seen  40  sleeping 
seals  from  the  vessel,  and  that  he  must  have  seen  more  as  he  was  pulling  about.  His 
answer  was  that  if  he  had  a  man  that  knew  how  to  shoot,  that  the  boat  could  not 
carry  all  the  seals  that  were  missed.  ''Why,  Captain,'^  said  he,  "it  is  enough  to 
discourage  a  man.  You  pull  up  to  a  sleeping  seal  to  within  10  feet,  fire  at  him  uid 
see  the  Shot  go  6  feet  the  other  side  of  hmi.''  I  then  asked  J.  Linqnist,  puller  for 
boat  two.  He  said:  "Captain,  don't  ask  me  how  many  we  have  seen,  but  ask  me 
how  many  we  missed,  and  I  will  tell  you.''  I  asked  him  the  above  question ;  he  said 
100.  I  now  asked  Joe  Spooner  the  same  questions  as  above;  his  answer  was,  "We 
only  want  hunters,  and  we  would  be  going  home  now  with  1,500  skins  at  the  very 
least." 

July  24, 1887, — As  fine  a  day  as  was  ever  seen  in  San  Francisco.  A  flat  calm  with 
the  sea  smooth  as  glass.  Got  out  the  boats  at  6.30  p.  m.,  coming  back  at  7.30  with 
14  seals.  Why,  one  boat  with  an  ordinary  hunter  could  get  that  many  without  going 
100  yards  from  the  ship.  I  killed  2  inside  of  ten  minutes,  and  it  was  then  nearly 
dark. 

July  25y  1887, — ^Nice  weather.  Out  boats  at  7  p.  m.  Came  back  with  4  seals.  Big 
catch. 

July  iS,  1887,'^TheTQ  were  thousands  of  seals  around  the  vessel.  I  shot  and  killed 
7  ftom  the  vessel,  but  only  got  1,  through  the  tardiness  of  the  hunters.  At  4.30 1 
put  the  boats  out;  came  back  at  7.30  with  1  seal.  The  water  was  fairly  covend 
with  seals,  yet  they  only  caught  1. 

The  log  Closes  on  the  28th  of  July,  1887,  on  which  day  the  captain  was  killed  and 
his  vessel  seized  for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws. 

His  signals  were:  (1)  Come  back  to  the  vessel;  (2)  want  a  boat  for  dead  seal; 
(3)  keep  near  the  vessel;  bad  weather  or  fog;  (4)  cutter  in  sight. 

This  paper  is  a  transcript  of  the  log  book  of  the  schooner  Angel  Dolly,  captured 
by  Mr.  Tingle  in  July,  1887. 

I  introduce  this  sworn  evidence,  above  qnoted,  because  it  may  be  tbe 
honest,  and  doubtless  is  the  honest  understanding  of  these  gentlemen: 
But,  as  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  that  they,  or  any  man  knows  how 
many  seals  he  kills,  ii\jures  slightly  or  fatally,  or  misses  outright,  after 
tbe  close  of  a  day's  hunting  on  the  water:  he  can  not  know;  fop  each 
and  every  seal  that  he  fires  at,  is  going  to  instantly  disappear;  and  he 
only  ^ets  those  seals  that  be  kills  outright,  or  dazes  or  stuns :  the  others^ 
not  htty  or  wounded  fataUy  or  slightly^  all  dive  instantly  and  speed  atcoy 
from  his  retrieving! 
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NUMBER  OF  SEALS. 

TViinesses  under  oath  before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fieheriee, 

Fiftieth  Congress f  second  session,  Beport  No.  S883. 

1885-1887. 

T.  F.  Ryan  (p.  211).  Q.  Will  you  state  about  the  location  of  these  islands  and  the 
condition  of  the  seal  rookeries  while  you  were  there f — ^A.  St.  George  Island  is  in 
Ikiring  Sea,  180  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Unalaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of 
islands.  It  is  an  island  about  6  miles  wide  and  10  miles  long,  to  which  175,000  to 
200,000  seals  annually — ^male,  female,  and  pup— resort. 

1885-1888. 

G.  R.  Tingle  (p.  162  et  seq.).  Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  number  of 
seals  resorting  to  the  islands  annually ;  are  they  diminishing  or  increasing? — A.  Upon 
that  subject,  if  it  is  in  order.  I  would  like  to  answer  the  question  b^  reading  from 
iny  report  to  the  Treasury.  May  I  inquire  if  it  is  in  Mr.  Elliott's  evidence  that  he 
made  nis  statements  as  to  the  seal  life  upon  the  islands  from  personal  observation? 

The  Chairman.  Yesj  and  estimates. 

The  WiTNVSS.  Was  it  shown  that  Mr.  Elliott  had  not  been  on  the  fur-seal  Islands 
for  fourteen  years? 

The  Chairman.  His  evidence  was  that  he  was  last  there  in  1876,  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Witness.  He  made  a  statement  that  there  was  no  greater  number  of  seals 
upon  the  islands  now  than  at  the  time  he  measured  the  rookeries.  Since  I  have  been 
on  the  islands  I  have  observed  very  closely  the  breeding  rookeries.  I  have  visited 
them  daily y  remaining  around  and  observing  them  for  hours  at  a  time.  I  gave  them 
very  close  attention.  The  reason  I  did  so  was  that  I  desired  to  be  able  to  place  the 
Department  in  possession  of  the  very  best  information  I  could  in  regard  to  this  seal 
property,  whether  it  was  increasing  or  diminishing.  I  found  on  the  islands  this 
book  of  Mr.  Elliott's,  giving  his  measurements  of  the  seal  rookeries,  and  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  some  measurements  myself  on  the  Elliott  basis,  to  find  out  if  the 
seals  were  increasing.  Mr.  Elliott's  measurements  of  the  fur-seal  islands  showed  an 
area  of  6,021,900  square  feet,  and  he  says  that  upon  that  basis  there  are  3,010,950 
seals.  Taking  Mr.  Elliott's  basis,  I  made  measurements  fourteen  years  after  his, 
and  they  showed  an  increase  of  8,234  feet  in  sea  marnns  of  the  rookeries,  and  an 
increase  of  4,275,100  feet  of  superficial  area  occupied  by  breeding  seals,  showing 
upon  St.  Paul  Island,  at  the  time  I  made  my  measurement,  5,148,500  seals,  or  an 
increase  of  2,137,500.  The  number  of  seals  at  present  shown  to  be  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  of  the  two  islands  is  as  follows : 

St.  Paul  Island 5,148,600 

St.  Georgelsland 1,209,250 

Total 6,867,750 

1883. 

W.  B.  Taylor  (p.  59) :  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  larger  number  of  seals  may  be 
taken  annually  without  detriment  to  the  rookeries? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  recom- 
mend that.  The  time  may  come,  but  I  think  that  one  year  with  another  they  are 
taking  all  they  ou^ht  to  take,  for  this  reason :  I  believe  that  the  capacity  of  the 
bull  seal  is  limited,  the  same  as  any  other  animal,  and  I  have  Yeij  freauently  counted 
from  30  to  35,  and  even  at  one  time  42  cows  with  one  bull.  I  thiuK  if  there  were 
more  bulls  there  would  be  less  cows  to  one  bull,  and  in  that  way  the  increase  would 
be  greater  than  now.  While  the  number  of  seals  in  the  aggregate  is  not  apparently 
diminished,  and  in  fact  there  is  undoubtedly  an  increase,  yet  if  vou  take  any  greater 
number  of  seals  than  is  taken  now  this  ratio  of  cows  to  one  bull  would  be  greater, 
and  for  that  reason  there  would  be  a  less  number  of  young  seals,  undoubtedly.  I 
look  upon  the  breeding  of  the  seal  as  something  like  the  breeding  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  that  the  same  care  and  restriction  and  judgment  shomd  be  exercised  in 
this  breeding. 

1876-1880. 

George  Wardman  (p.  39) :  Q.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  number  of  seals 
that  visit  these  rookenes  annually? — A.  I  never  could  make  it  so  much  as  Professor 
Elliott  has  done.    I  made  many  estimates.    I  have  been  to  all  the  rookeries  on  these 
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islands  many  times^  and  compared  them  with  the  space  occapied  by  the 

the  killing  ground,  and  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  the  total  number  has  bee 

overestimated. 

Q.  He  estimated  it  at  something  less  than  4,000,000  on  the  two  islands. — ^A.  I  tkak 
he  estimates  250,000  to  275,000  on  St.  George.  I  have  figured  it  oat  in  aeyeral  wifi 
and  I  think  the  20,000  that  we  killed  would  be  10  per  cent  of  the  kiJlable  Beak.  ' 

Q.  Is  that  yonr  estimate — 10  per  cent  of  all  tnat  oomef — A.  I  take  thatftfoi 
thing.  I  take  our  killing  ground,  where  we  kill  20,000,  and  inhere  we  lay  tkm 
seals  along  as  close  as  we  can,  so  as  to  give  us  greater  area.  We  want  to  mb 
room  to  take  the  next  year  another  piece,  so  that  by  the  third  year  we  caa  ft 
back  again.  I  measured  off  that  space  two  or  three  different  times  where  20,000 car- 
casses fay,  and  where  I  considered  they  lay  as  close  as  on  the  rookeries.  I  cameto 
the  conclusion  we  had  about  40,000  at  Zapadnie,  30,000  at  Starry  Arteel,  and  aM 
50,000  at  North  rookery,  10,000  to  15,000  on  Little  Bast  rookery,  and  about  %,m 
or  30,000  on  East  rookery.  That  is  all  the  rookeries.  I  conld  never  make  it  uj 
more  than  that  during  that  time.    Imeasured  the  places  carefully.^ 

Q.  Do  you  put  it  at  the  same  numbers  annually? — A.  About.  I  think  the  bnei- 
ing  seals  on  the  rookeries  come  in  about  the  same  numbers ;  but  the  first  year  I  wa 
up  there  we  killed  20,000  with  great  ease,  and  in  a  short  time,  and  I  considered  thai 
we  could  kill  more  easily;  and  i  recommended  Colonel  Otis  to  make  a  bigger allov- 
ance  for  St.  George,  because  we  wanted  to  bring  up  our  men's  dividends  a  httk. 
The  next  year  he  gave  permission  to  take  25,000  on  St.  George,  and  they  would  take 
75,000  on  St.  Paul.  We  got  21,000  or  22,000  that  year.  We  had  exceeded  in  oar  esti- 
mate the  number  that  we  could  take  at  that  time,  and  they  .had  to  finish  our  quota 
on  the  other  island.  Later  in  the  season — ^perhaps  two  weeks  after  that — we  cooM 
have  got  x>erhaps  10,000  more  seals,  but  we  certainly  could  not  get  them  when  vt 
wanted  them. 

1887. 

L.  A.  Noyes,  per  G.  R.  Tingle  (p.  177).  Measurements  of  breeding  rookeries  of 
St.  George  Island,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Noyes,  acting  assistant  Treasury  agent,  January  4, 
March  1,  and  April  22,  1887. 


Sookezy. 


East 

Zapadnie 

Little  Eastern . 
Starry  Arteel.. 
Near  and  North 

Total.... 


Sea 
margin. 


2,200 

2,100 

600 

900 

3,500 


9,300 


Depth. 


200 
160 
125 
575 
300 


^. 


eet. 


440.000 

336.000 

75,000 

517,500 

1,050,000 


220,  ON 
168,000 
37.581 
2SB.730 
52S.0II 


2,418,500  I      1. 


The 
the 


be  breeding  grounds  on  St.  George  Island,  surveyed  July  12  and  15,  1873,  gvn 
following  figures  (H.  W.  EUiott's  "Condition  of  Affairs  in  Alaska,  1874,"  p. 78): 


Bookery. 


Eastern 

Little  Eastern 

North 

Near 

Starry  Arteel. 
Zapadnie 

Total... 


Sea 
margin. 


900 
750 
2,000 
750 
500 
600 


5,500 


Depth. 


60 
40 
25 
150 
125 
60 


Sqaare 
xeet. 


54,000 
30,000 
50,000 
112.600 
«2,500 
36,000 


345,000 


Seals. 


27,000 
15.000 
25.000 
56.  SO 
31.250 
18,000 


172,500 


1868-1888. 

T.  F.  Morgan  (p.  69).  Q.  Have  you  ever  formed  an  estimate  of  the  probable  nnm- 
her  of  seals  that  visit  the  rookeries  annually  ?— A.  I  have  attempted  to  do  it,  but  it 
is  hard  to  do. 


1  Here  he  ^ves  his  figures,  and  after  telling  the  committee  that  he  can  not  make  so 
many  seals  in  counting  as  *'  Professor  Elliott  has  done,"  yet  he  does  do  so,  and  mow! 
His  total  for  the  St.  George  rookeries,  as  given  by  him,  is  185,000  seals,  airainst  zoy 
sum  total  of  172,000.  ^         »  »    6  -v 
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Q.  Ton  are  aware  that  Professor  Elliott,  in  his  book,  estimates  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  4,000,000.  What  do  you  think  about  that  estimate  f— A.  I  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Elliott  has  overestimated  it.  When  he  was  there  the  way  he  figured  out  the 
estimate  was  that  he  laid  down  the  carcasses  of  seals  and  measured  around  them  and 
then  measured  the  rookeries. 

Q.  He  estimated  the  averM;e  size  of  a  harem? — ^A.  Not  only  a  harem,  but  every 
size  of  seal,  each  old  bull.  He  measured  the  4-year  old,  and  the  3-year  old^  the 
2-vear  old,  and  thje  1-year  old  grown  male,  and  then  he  took  the  extent  of  territory 
where  the  seal  had  laid  and  measured  that,  and  computed  his  figures  &om  the  terri- 
tory ;  but  they  do  not  lie  all  over  the  territory  which  he  marked  out. 

Q.  He  measured  all  around,  taking  a  given  area? — A.  The  seals  did  not  cover  the 
whole  area  as  thoroughlv  as  he  measured  it.  The  only  time  he  could  make  his 
measurement  was  after  the  seals  had  left.  These  were  made  then.  Ton  can  not 
measure  a  rookery  while  the  seals  are  lying  there:  but  he  observed  the  ground 
covered  by  the  animals  during  the  season  aud  sketched  out  the  details  and  where 
they  were  lyinsr,  and  measured  that  after  they  had  left  there.  ^ 

Q.  Do  yon  think  under  careful  treatment  and  the  present  policy  a  large  number 
might  be  readily  taken  off  after  a  year  with  safety f — ^A.  Possibly;  but  I  would  not 
suggest  that  they  should  increase  the  catch  very  fast.  I  should  go  carefully  and 
observe  the  effect,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5,000,  10,000,  or  15,000. 

1880-1885. 

H.  A.  Glidden  (p.  29).  Q.  What  was  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  rook- 
eries f — A.  I  could  not  estimate  them.  The  seals  are  there  by  the  millions;  you  can 
not  count  them. 

186&-1872. 

8.  N.  Buynitsky  (p.  12).  Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  making  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  of  fur  seals  that  visit  these  islands  and  rookeries  f — A.  I  saw  an 
approximate  estimate  made  bv  Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  indulged  in 
any  figures  as  tq  that.  I  simply  expressed  my  impression  here  [examining  report] ; 
no :  I  see  I  did  not  indulge  in  any  guessing. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  Professor  Elliott  has  made  some  estimate  of  that  f — A.  Yes^  sir;  I 
say  I  did  not  make  any  estimate.  I  do  not  think  any  estimate  would  be  within  a 
million  or  two.  I  think  he  puts  them  at  5,000,000,  but  it  may  be  3,000,000  or 
7,000,000,  as  they  are  countless.  It  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  one  who  saw 
it,  and  it  recurs  sometimes  in  my  dreams — ^that  vast  extent  of  beach  covered  by  these 
animals. 

THE  BEGINNINa  AND  PBOOBESS  MADE  IN  DBIYINa  FBOM  THE  UNDIS- 
TURBED HAULING  GBOUNDS  OP  ST.  PAUIi. 

The  statement  made  by  the  natives  to  Messrs.  Goff,  Morray,  Nettleton, 
and  myself,  that  no  commercial  driving  was  made  from  Zapadnie,  West 
English  Bay,  Southwest  Bay,  Tonkie  Mees,  or  from  Polavina  daring  the 
seasons  of  1871-1874,  and  that  it  was  not  really  begun  in  earnest  until 
1879,^  is  confirmed  (independent  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  no 
such  driving  was  done  during  the  seasons  of  1872-1874)  by  the  entries 
made  in  the  Treasury  agent's  office  journal,  St.  Paul  village. 

I  made  a  careful  examination  last  July  of  this,  the  only  official  record 
kept  by  the  Government  officers  on  either  island  of  St.  Paul  or  St. 
George.  This  journal  on  St.  Paul  is  a  large  ledger-made  book,  which  is 
opened  there  for  the  season  of  1872,  and  continued  without  break  from 
that  time  up  to  date  of  my  examination.  In  this  journal  the  I^easury 
agent  in  charge  of  the  island  makes  a  daily  entry  of  the  chief  affairs 
of  the  day,  i.  e.,  the  weather,  doings  of  the  natives  in  the  village,  and 
whites,  employees  of  the  lessees,  etc.;  arrival  and  departure  of  ships, 
steamers,  etc. ;  and  during  the  sealing  season  a  daily  record  of  the  num- 

>Mr.  Morgan  means  well,  but  is  painfally  ignorant  of  my  method  of  sorveying 
the  rookeries:  See  pages  21-24^  antea. 
*  See  p.  195|  anteaf  Conference  of  natives  with  Government  officers,  etc. 
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ber  of  seal  skius  taken,  together  with  a  note  of  that  place  or  places  oi 
the  island  where  these  sluns  were  taken  or  driven  from  for  that  par- 
ticnlar  day's  killing. 

Extracting  this  record  of  the  driving,  as  I  have  below  for  Polaviin, 
involved  a  lengthy  and  patient  reading  of  these  rambling  entries.  Tq 
ttiake  sure  that  I  overlooked  nothing,  I  requested  Mr.  S.  K.  Nettletoo, 
assistant  Treasury  agent,  to  make  a  similar  examination  and  give  me 
the  dates.  We  agreed  in  our  findings  exactly  as  to  Polavina;  but  the 
Zapadnie  drives  were  so  badly  mixed  up  in  this  record  after  1878,  that 
it  was  not  x)ossible  to  make  a  truly  accurate  list,  as  in  the  case  of 
Polavina. 

But  as  Polavina  was  one  of  the  several  fine,  large,  hauling  groundS) 
never  visited  or  driven  from  in  1872-1874^  together  with  Zap€tdnie  lad 
Southwest  Fointy  this  record  of  the  driving  there  and  its  frequencj 
in  x>rogres8iou,  etc,  is  valuable,  independent  of  the  testimony  of  tiie 
natives  above  referred  to.  With  reference  to  this  particalar  driving 
from  Polavina,  the  natives,  Artamanov  and  Booterin,  in  particalar, claim 
to  know  that  these  drives,  up  to  1879,  were  not  taken  from  th€  Polavina 
hauling  grounds  back  of  that  great  rookery,  but  were  gathered  up  any- 
where  between  the  old  Polavina  barrabkie  and  Tonhie  MeeSj  or  8Uw§ 
Point,  and  that  no  driving  from  the  great  Polavina  hauling  plditenu  and 
Little  Polavina  up  to  Dalnoi  teas  done  until  the  new  salt  house  was 
built  at  Stony  Point  in  1879.  These  old  native  chiefs  also  averred  that 
these  early  drives  from  those  undisturbed  reservoirs  of  1872-1874  were 
made  uj)  exclusively  of  "  big  seals,''  i.  e.,  smooth  4-year  olds,  or  ll-poimd 
skins. 

The  Treasury  agenfe  ofioitU  record  of  drivoB  made  from  Polavina  or  Halfway  PoinL 

[Extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  Treasury  agent's  offioe,  St.  Paul  ViUage.] 


1875: 

June  16.  a 
1876: 

June  li.  a 
1877: 

June  13.  a 
22.  a 
26.  a 
1878: 

June  24.  a 
July    1.  a 
1879: 

June  10. 

14. 

16. 

July    8. 

1880: 

June  21. 

28. 

July    5. 

17. 

1881: 

June  10. 


1881: 

June  17. 

24. 

25. 

July 

2. 

4. 

7. 

12. 

13. 

1882: 

18. 

June  16. 

22. 

30. 

July 

8. 

1883: 

June 

6. 

13. 

20. 

July 

2. 

12. 

1884: 

17. 

June  18. 

1884: 

June  23. 
July    7. 

12. 

14. 

1885 :  ^^• 
June  15. 

23. 

26. 
July  lo'. 

16. 

1886:  ^• 
June   9. 

17. 

23. 

25. 

30. 
July    6. 

12. 

16. 

21. 

26. 


1887: 

June  16. 

23. 

30. 
July   6. 

14. 

2L 
1888: 

JunelSu 

28. 
July   7. 

7. 

14. 

19. 

2i 
1889: 

June  17. 

as. 

July  2. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
30. 


Every  one  of  these  drives  above  noted  made  since  1879,  embrace  .seals 
taken  up  from  the  entire  region  between  Little  Polavina  down  to  Stony 
Point.  The  drive  was  finally  rounded  up  and  killed  a  short  distance 
only  from  the  Point,  near  the  new  salt  house. 


a  Not  takeu  from  Polavina  proper;  someways  south,  including  Stony  Point. 
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num.    Ak  thla  lease  did  n> 


■ro/  9S.477  akina  Uken  In  the  flrit 
in  taken,  and  rental  of  fU.DOOper 
70,  the  Seoretaiy  made  a  rebate  of 


d  to™ff  M 


<me  llat  haa  been  kept.  Newfr  140.000  "food  aklm 
liare  never  nme  from  the  ialaada— ir«e  waaled  ai 
le  tetOskina  paid  a  Ui  of  only  *1  per  aklB.  and  t 


have  been  taken  betwenD  ISTO  anil  1800  whlo: 
dealroyed.    ThU  abonld  never  oecnr  again. 
rental  for  that  year  waa  only  tS.WO.TS. 

TahUikoteiHg  lhebtgiHHi»go/eaek*eaKngua»onoiitheutantttofSI.PaulaiidSt.  George, 
/rout  1870  to  1890,  ineltitivr,  atid  th»  number  offnr  leali  aceepted  by  Ike  leeieet  up  (o  jaly 
BO  of  eaek  year. 

[From  the  TicMory  agent's  raoonl,  St-  Faol  laland.] 


St.  Paul. 

St.  George. 

Total 

T-r. 

Seaaen 

begM- 

Sklna 

acepted 

ife'l-nn— 

BCWplwl 

cop1e.L. 

3 

i 

«:mi 

S«,T32 
BO^OOO 

solooo 

80,000 

» 

77:38a 
73,803 

1 

12,«0t 

2i,sa 

17.381 

iJtob 

20,  sag 

10.000 

ulisj 

as 

li 

7»,3S7 
73,731 
K.V9 

• 

100.  OOO 

s^:f'• 

to!  823 

b  Acoei>t«d.  bat  not  ship 

H.  Doc.  99,  pt. ; 


: ;  balaiKe  unied  otw. 
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TahU  Bkowing  tke  ainouni  of  eaiminge  received  by  the  natives  of  Si.  Paul  IelaMdf€rkim 
and  curing  akina  and  the  distribution  of  $aid  eaminge — the  total  number  of  fv-id 
akina  shipped  from  St,  Paul  Island  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  from  ISlyh 
1889 f  inclusive, 

[Report  of  Charles  J.  Golft  United  States  Treasury  agent-,  July  31, 1890.] 


Tear. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881c 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

Total 


Total  fur- 
seal  skins 
shipped. 


6.017 
76,134 
74,941 
74,485 
89,924 
89.687 
80,000 
60,190 
82,000 
80,000 
80,000 
79,905 
80,000 
60,000 
85,000 
84,995 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 
85,000 


1.523,287 


Paid  to 

natives  for 

takiD|;  and 

curing 

skins. 


$2,406.80 
30,853.60 
30,416.00 
29,007.80 
29, 849. 60 
30.008.00 
31,848.20 
23,981.60 
32,654.00 
31, 908. 60 
31.889.00 
81,825.60 
31,750.80 
23,896.80 
33,785.60 
33,033.00 
33,941.80 
33, 839. 80 
33,834.60 
33,744.80 


506,056.00 


Paid  to 

natives  for 

ceneral 

labor. 


$580.40 
221.97 

76.80 
217.53 
276.03 
113. 40 
146.40 
a2.218.38 
61,910.86 
215.40 

54.00 
250.50 

97.00 
240.00 

12.00 
134.00 
203.40 

15.60 

15.00 


7,005.67 


Total  far 

seals 

kiUed. 


«.0I7 
77,925 
76.698 
70,488 
97,932 
91,215 
79.190 
62.813 
83,034 
86,592 
80.276 
81.501 
81.420 
61.987 
86,013 
86.364 
85,689 
85.629 
85,271 
85.053 


4B 
La 

a 

91 

451 

L9II 

» 

?3 
1,U1 
1,411 
1,73 

Ml 
l.lffi 

» 
1*1 


1, 557. 116 


18. 1» 


A    GIFT   DISTRIBUTION   OF    THBSE  NATIVES'    EARNINGS   ANNUALLY    MADE  BY 

THEMSELVES. 


Year. 

Received 

St.  Paul 
cburcli. 

$150.00 
910. 16 
902.45 
870.62 
859.06 
432.07 
757. 12 
621.50 
855.78 
822.24 
813. 10 
857.66 

Received 

StAnl 
priest. 

Received 

St.  Paul 
widows. 

Received 

by 

St.  Paul 

aged  and 

sick. 

Received 

Stl^ul 
church  for 

transla- 
tion 
of  church 

service. 

Received 

bv 

chiefs  as 

salary. 

Received 

Oona- 

lashka 

church. 

Received 

by 

Oou- 

ianhkft 

priest 

1870 

$77.20 
614.82 

$109. » 
(I40&OS 

1871 

1 

1872 

$451.22 
435.11 
429.53 
432. 07 

' 

1873 

' 

1874 

1 

1875 

.1 

$432.07 
378.40 
310.74 

1876 

1 

756.86 

1877 

621.48 

855.78 

821.50 

813. 10 

857.66 

1,000.00 

750.00 

1. 000. 00 

1, 000. 00 

1,000.00 

1, 000. 00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1 

1878 

500.00 
200.00 
150.05 

$300.00 
450.00 

851 T8 

1879 

450.66 

1880 

$200.00 

428.83 

450.00 
225.00 

1881tf 

1882 

2,650.00 

50.00 

300.00 

**""**""* 

1883. 

225.00 
300.00 
300.00 
2(10.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 

1884 

1885 

1,000.00 
600.00 

1886 

200.00 
1.500.00 

150.00 
2,500.00 

1887 

1 

1888 

i!!.'.:;:.!  :  : 

1889 

1      

*  1 

Total. 

d8,85l,76 

({13,467.46 

d8,892.07 

dl,800.00      (9^648.48 

3,050.00 

dl,57L21 

d2,17«.» 

a  One  thousand  twenty-two  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  received  by  natives  for  making  oil,niidflr 
head  of  general  labor. 

b  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  six  cents  received  by  nativea  for  making  ttl 
nnder  head  of  general  labor. 

c  Fifty  dollars  received  by  school  teacher. 

d  Four  hundred  and  fifty'five  dollars  and  eight  cents  received  by  Dr.  Kramer ;  lirat-claM  shaiow 
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ALASKA   INDUSTRIES.  631 

Summary  ah&wing  the  total  nwmher  of  fur  seals  hilled  for  skins  on  the  islands  of  St,  Paul 
and  St.  George  hy  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive;  also 
the  number  of  large  young  seals  and  pups  killed  for  natives'  food  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Paul  and  St,  George  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive;  the  total  number  of  fur-seal  skins 
shipped  from  St,  Paul  and  St,  George  islands  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  from 
1870  to  1889,  inclusive;  the  amount  of  earnings  received  by  the  natives  of  St,  Paul  and 
St,  George  for  taking  and  curing  skins  and  the  distribution  of  said  earnings. 

Fur  seals  killed  for  skins  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  by 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  also  for  natives'  food,  firoa  ISYO 
to  1889,  inclusive 1,877,030 

Fur-seal  skins  shipped  from  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  by  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive 1,840,364 

Fur  seals  rejected  as  stagy  at  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  from  1870  to  1889, 
inclusive 20, 393 

Fur  seals  destroyed  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  securing  catch  from 
1870  to  1889,  inclusive 16,273 

Total 1,877,030 

Earnings  received  by  natives  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  from  1870  to 
1889,  inclusive $755,672.87 

Donations  by  natives  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  from  1870  to  1889,  inclu- 
sive    50,608.11 

Paid  to  chiefs  on  St.  Paul  Island  (St.  George  is  included  in  donations) . .  3, 050. 00 

Paid  to  St.  George  men  for  work  done  on  St.  Paul  Island 25, 780. 40 

Paid  to  Kodiak  men  for  work  done  on  St.  Paul  Island 680. 00 

Unaccounted  for 19.25 

Paid  to  school  teacher 50. 00 

Expended  by  the  natives  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  from  1870  to  1889, 

inclusive 643,963.10 

Balance  due  to  natives  May  24, 1890,  now  held  by  the  North  American 

Commercial  Company 28,117.02 

Balance  held  by  Alaska  Commercial  Company  for  Mrs,  Melevidoff 3, 404. 99 

755, 672. 87 

Ii^ir-seal  pups  (five  months  old)  killed  for  natives'  food  on — 

St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands  from  1870  to  IB89,  inclusive,  total  ..  92, 864 

(Proj}ortioned  between  the  islands  as  follows) — 

St.  Paul  Island  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive 63,804 

St.  George  Island  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive 29,060 

92,864 
(Report  of  Charles  J,  Goff,  United  States  Treasury  agent,  July  SI,  1890,) 
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ALASKA   INDUSTRIES. 


Daily  aiat^ment  of  fur  Beats  killed  on  St.  Paul  leland,  Alaeka,  during  the  sealing 

ending  July  20^  1890, 


♦  Rookery. 

Number  of 
seals  killed  for 
natives'  food. 

Number  of  sefils 

killed  by  lessees  for 

skins. 

Aggr^ato. 

Date. 

1 

u 

a 
B 
o 

1 

119 

Skins    accepted     by 
lessees. 

Skins 

r^ect- 

ed. 

Accepted. 

R<Uected. 

t 

Pi 

s 

• 

1 

8 
1 

« 

1 

• 

S 

1 

0 

O 

1 

• 

• 

• 

s 

• 

1 

• 

s 

1 

1 

* 

1 

H 

5 

1 

35 

3 

M 

m 

1 

m 
H 

1890. 
May  28 
June    6 

Southwest  Bav..«» 

115 

8 

115 
115 
539 
181 
315 

16 
167 
270 

78 
3.39 
438 
290 

90 
515 
176 
414 
202 
263 
164 
114 
374 
225 
205 

79 

206 
97 
24G 
130 
240 
96 
181 
180 

472 
318 
524 

74 

400 
400 
336 
257 
378 
160 
271 
873 
112 

624 
211 
641 
104 

315 
245 
311 

369 

485 

405 

80 

115 
115 
530 
182 
315 
16 
167 
270 
78 
339 
438 
290 
96 
518 
178 
414 
206 
263 
166 
U6 
378 
230 
206 
79 

207 
98 
246 
131 
240 
96 
181 
180 

472 

321 

525 

74 

400 
400 
338 
257 
379 
162 
271 
374 
112 

629 
211 
641 
lOi 

315 
245 
311 

372 
485 

405 
80 

4 

lift 

Beef 

1        114 

11 

do 

i' 

35 

35        674 

13 

Tolstoi 

le 

16 

Beef 

1 

1 

2 

2  '     317 

17 

Northeast  Point 

IS 

17 

Halfway  Point 

"4 

167 

18 

Tolstoi  and  Middle  Hill 

4 

4 

274 

18 

Northeast  Point 

78 

20 

Reef  and  T^nkannon . t 

338 

20 

Northeast  Point 

438 

21 

Southwest  Bay 

2 

2 

2     m 

21 

Northeast  Point 

9$ 

23 

Rnelisli  Bay  and  Lnkannon 

3 
2 

•  •  ■ 

3 

2 
2 
2 
5 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

1 
10 

3 
2' 

3 

1  ! 
12 

3  '     5S1 

23 

Northeast  l^oint 

1         179 

24 

Reefs  and  Zoltol 

12        4St 

24 

Northeast  Point 

205 

25 

Halfway  Point 

3 

3 

3  ,      288 

25 

Northeast  Point 

...         188 

26 

Southwest  Bay 

■   •   a   • 

19 

1 

1 
20 

1        117 

27 

English  Bay  and  Middle  Hill 

20        988 

27 

Northeast  Point 

....       238 

28 

Reef 

208 

28 

Northeast  Point 

1» 

30 

Tolstoi,  EngUsh  Bay,  Middle  Hill, 
and  Ketavie 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2      sn 

30 

Northeast  Point 

88 

July     1 

Reef. 

!     2i6 

Northeast  Point 

1 

131 

2 

Halfway  Point 



2 

2 

2        24S 

2 

Northeast  Point 

98 

3 

Southwest  Bay 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

2        188 

3 

Northeast  Point 

....       188 

4 

Tolstoi,  EngUsh  Bay,  and  Middle 
Hill 

3 

1 

19 

3 

22 

22        IM 

4 

Northeast  Point 

sa 

5 

Reof 

•  »  •  • 

1 

1 

1       9V 

5 

Northeast  Point 

...J:     n 

7 

English  Bay,    Middle  HiU,   Tol- 
stoi. Lukannon.  and  Ketavie.... 

•  ■  • 

11 
11 

11 
11 

11        4U 

7 

do 

11  i     411 

7 

Northeast  Point 

....    w 

8 

Halfway  Point 

i* 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4        281 

8 

Northeast  Point 

....      3W 

9 

Southwest  Bay 

1 

1 

1        183 

9 

Northeast  Point 

xn 

10 

Reef 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4     ta 

10 

Northeast  Point 

....     ui 

12 

English  Bay,  Middle  Hill,    Tol- 
suoi,  Lukannon,  and  Ketayie. . . . 

5 

4 

4 

4  1     6S 

13 

Halfway  Point 

211 

13 

Northeast  Point 

17 

17 

17  i     6SB 

14 

Reef 

.   .  '     184 

15 

English  Bay,  Middle   HOI,  Tol- 
stoi. Lukannon,  and  Ketayie. . . . 

...        315 

15 

Northeast  Point 

■ 

1     215 

16 

do 

•  •  • 

3 

1 

1 

1  1      SIS 

17 

Polavina,    Lukannon,    and  Ke- 
tayie  

iii' 

372 

17 

Northeast  Point 

48S 

18 

.....  do ......................  ...... 

ttS 

18 

Zapadnie 

•  *  • 

•  ■  •  • 

166 

236 

ALABRA   TNDUBTRIES. 


fiSS 


KoofaiT. 

~ 

,nil-.7o(     1      MoniW  Df  w»l» 
skil]e.Lror.   killed  l>v  Iwseea  fur 
v-.Tood.                  slim. 

AKg«g»l*. 

! 

1 

1 

SldiK 
la- 

E«J«t«l. 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

i 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3 

ISM. 

S 

, 

, 

t 

, 

ut 

.  20 

fct'iSlJli'""'-  ""'"""^  "'■ 

. 

18 

, 

!S  S 

nr 

"■" 

11. 

' 

H,7(!3 

» 

,«i» 

M4 

18,833 

., 

17.™ 

Bookary. 

Aw» 

r  of  Bsalo  killed  by 
for  ikln*.  <    ' 

'-^ 

AwregM.. 

D.te. 

ptad. 

Total. 

Skin* 
MWeptad. 

Bklnii 
r«)»ted. 

A 

Pri™. 

3»0Dd 

claM. 

tIT" 

314 

W4 

IBZ 

lt« 

K 

33 

N 

102 

131 

31B 

i 

IM 

im 
iw 

148 

58 

IM 

Ml 

tlB 

3M 

IM 

119 

im 

14E 
234 

IS 

» 

in 
ta 
m 

i 

« 

1 

&»t  and  Little  B^t 

surry  Art^jand  ift^'h... 
Butand  LKIIa  £a.t 

3 

Jnly    1 

&«ir^^;:-; 

:::i 

1 

4 

^ 

} 

KHtandUuiaK^t 

Sbury  AclMl  and  North... 

24 

sum  Art«l  and  North... 

103 

1 

1 

Stairy  Artael  ind  North. . . 

SlmriArtiilaodNirth... 

T 

Total 

4.0M 

21 

4.133 

4.m 

11 

Nma.— One  n,)fHted  akU  iraa  flTcn  to  tba  chleTaod  the  r 
Doae  till  farther  order*. 


lining  (20)  vara  salted  down  In  theaalt 
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ALASKA   INDUSTRIES. 


Daily  oomparUon  of  the  killing  of  fur  $oalB  on  the  island  of  SU  Paul,  oeasona  of  i5S9«Bi 

1890, 


[From  report  Jnly  81, 1890,  of  Clmrles  J!  Goff,  United  States  TroMiiry  agent  in  charge.] 

VILLAGE. 


Date. 


1880. 
June  5.... 
10.... 
12.... 
U.... 
15.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 
22.... 
24.... 
25.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.... 
29.... 

Total 

Jaly    1.... 

2.... 

3.... 

4.... 

6.... 

6... 

8.... 

9.... 
10.... 
12.... 
18.... 
15.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 

Total 


Nnmber 
kUled. 


201 

120 

947 

762 

340 

895 

1,161 

1,561 

253 

1,353 

2,578 

979 

1,314 

311 

1,349 

1,U38 


15,162 


1. 

1, 
1, 
1, 

1. 

1, 

2, 

1. 
3, 

1. 
1, 
% 
2, 

1, 


023 
834 
841 
716 
255 
302 
814 
314 
654 
004 
006 
085 
911 
931 
046 
017 
913 


6, 666 


Date. 

Nomber 
killed. 

1890. 
June    6. ........................ 

11$ 

11 

574 

13 

IC 

16 

317 

17 

m 

18 

fU 

20 

339 

21 

as 

23 

S31 

24 

<3fi 

25 

ats 

26 

111 

27 

SK 

28 

-aoc 

80 

an 

•  •••"••"••••-*--..-••-«--. 

Total.. 

4.4tt 

Jnly     1 

246 

2 --- 

213 

3 

183 

4 

i 

491 

6 

59S 

7 

411 

8 

211 

9 

183 

10 

378 

12 

633 

13 

211 

14 

104 

16 

315 

17 

J72 

18 

238 

19 

S68 

20 

1 

788 

- 

Total.. 

6.111 

NORTHEAST  POINT. 


1889. 
June  17.... 
18.... 
19... 
21.... 
24.... 
25.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.... 
29.... 
Jnly    1..-. 

2 

4.... 

6.... 

6.... 

8.... 

9.... 
10.... 
13.... 
15.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20a.. 

Total 


1,064 

1,270 

494 

1,205 

754 

1,407 

441 

844 

479 

355 

1,200 

968 

1.559 

1,524 

376 

914 

641 

800 

793 

1,838 

1,156 

948 

1,282 

884 

243 

15,076 

1890. 
June  17....-«  •■■•••••••••  ••••■.... 

16 

18 

78 

20 

138 

21 

98 

23 

179 

24 

305 

25 

186 

27 

398 

28 

71 

80 ...:::;;:. 

98 

July    1 

181 

2 

88 

8 

180 

4 

321 

fi 

74 

7 

338 

8 

879 

9 

271 

10 

113 

13 

856 

16 

245 

16 

312 

17 

481 

18 

415 

19 

446 

20 

6S8 

Total 

5,007 

a  Two  hundred  and  forty-t]p:«e  this  day  to  make  the  ftiU  quota  of  100,000. 


ALASKA  INDUSTRIES.  585 

ATJTHBNTIO    STATEMENT    OF    VALUE    OF    SBALING    PLANT    ON    THE 

PBEBILOV    ISLANDS. 

Item$  of  the  aummarjf  of  the  ctuh  $ettletMnt  made  by  the  AUuka  Commercial  Compamy  tuith 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  eigned  and  dated  on  St.  Pattl  Island,  Prihilav 
Group f  May  24, 1890,  in  accordance  with  a  muttuil  agreement  made  March  It,  1890,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  United  States  JVeasury  Department,  5y  which  the  full  transfer 
of  the  entire  sealing  plant  of  the  old  leasees  to  the  undivided  possession  of  the  vew  lessees 
%MS  amicably  effeotea. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Comi>anywas  represented  by  Mr.  Neamanny  and  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company  bv  Mr.  Tingle,  and  I  acted  as  umpire,  as  per  your 
instmctionB,  bearing  date  the  16th  April,  1890.  We  arrived  at  St.  Paul  Island  on 
the  21st  May,  and  immediately  commenced  to  take  stock.  After  several  days'  labor 
the  business  was  well  in  hand,  and  we  proceeded  to  St.  George  Island,  per  steamer 
Dora,  and  made  a  complete  inspection  and  inventory  of  all  the  property  there  belong- 
ing to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  After  our  return  to  St.  Paul  there  was  one 
difference  referred  to  me,  and  satisfactorily  adjusted ;  then  the  entire  business  was 
settled  by  the  representatives  of  their  respective  companies. 

(Beport  of  Charles  J.  Goff,  United  States  l^-easury  agent,  July  31, 1890.) 

(Copy  of  the  duplicate  copy  of  original  summary.) 

Beeapitulation  of  merchandise  and  property  transferred  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany to  the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of 
March  12,  1890. 

At  St.  Panl  Island: 

Merchandise $14,180.61 

Cash 939.90 

Tools  and  implements 2, 008. 79 

Household  furniture 3,098.27 

School  books,  desks,  and  bells 257.00 

Boats,  bidarrahs,  and  steam  launch 2, 570. 00 

Livestock 1,395.00 

Buildings,  improvements,  and  telephone 40, 855. 00 

$65,304.57 

At  St.  George  Island : 

Merchandise 7,909.68 

Cash 941.50 

Tools  and  implements 505.  84 

Household  furniture 1,007.12 

Boats  and  bidarrahs 750.00 

Live  stock 562.00 

Buildings  and  improvements 14, 255. 00 

25,931.14 

Grand  total 91,285.71 

UABIUTIES. 

Due  to  natives  and  others  at  St.  Panl 11, 733. 70 

Bank  account  uf  natives 12, 123. 93 

Due  natives  and  others  at  St.  George 6, 979. 54 

30,837.17 

Net  balance  due  Alaska  Commercial  Company 60, 398. 54 

[seal.]  Rudolph  Nbumakn. 

[8KAL.]  Gko.  R.  Tingle, 

[seal.]  Charles  J.  Goff, 

Arbitrators. 

The  above  cash  Rettlement  show^  that  the  entire  sealing  plant  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  such  as  bnildings,  tools,  live  stock,  boats, 
honsehold  furniture,  and  improvements,  was  sold  to  the  new  lessees  for 
167,264.02.    This  was  its  full  cash  value. 
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▲LA8KA  IXTDUtrrBIia. 


The  transfer,  as  above  stated,  of  merchandise  and  cash  represflntrf 
no  cost  to  the  new  lessees,  since  the  former  was  native  store  goods: 
was  all  salable,  and  was  soon  resold  to  the  natives  for  a  slight  adyanoe 
over  the  figures  given  above.  The  cash  is  that  coin  (silver  dollars  and 
half  dollars  chiefly)  which  is  kept  in  circulation  by  the  company  aoumg 
the  people,  plus  their  credit  books  at  the  village  stores. 

Table  showing  the  fii»m^  offur-aeal  ahint  taken  from  ike  Bueeian  kauUnff  grounds  m  Ac 
Commander  Islande,  Bering  Sea,  einee  1871  and  shipped  to  ike  markeU,^ 


Tear. 


1S71. 
1872. 
1873, 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


BobbenB 
IsUmd. 


2,094 
2«414 
8,127 
1,628 

2,949 
8,142 
4,002 
8,830 
4,907 


Bering 

and 
Copper 
inlands. 


8.614 
29,856 
27,710 
28,886 
33,152 
25,432 
18,584 
28,196 
38,748 
45,174 
89,314 


Total. 


8, 
29. 
80, 
81, 
86. 
26. 
21, 
31, 
42, 
48, 
43, 


614 
356 
404 
300 
279 
060 
533 
340 
760 
604 
521 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


Bobb«iui 
Island. 


4,106 
2,049 
3,819 
1.838 


Total 


and 

Copper 

islands. 


40,514 
26,650 
50,034 
41^737 
54,501 
40,847 
47.362 
52,756 
52,502 


ToteL 


4iO 

mM 

51. 03 

43,85 

H,m 

46,317 
«7,MS 
68,18 
SS,W 


768.881 


>  Bering  and  Copper  islands  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Commander  gronp.  Bobbens  Barf  sr 
Island  is  a  small  islet,  or  rock,  rather,  about  30  miles  off  shore  firgm  the  east  shore  of  Sakhalea  liilaad, 
in  the  Okotsk  Sea;  it  belongs  to  Rossia  also.  These  skins  were  aU  taken  nnder  the  If  po  to  Hatdua* 
son.  Kohl  Philippaeas  &  Co.,  and  paid  a  tax  of  $1.50  to  the  Imperial  teeasnry  for  each  skin  taikea. 
This  lease  expired  in  November,  1890,  and  at  the  date  of  this  report  it  is  not  known  definitely  as  to  tte 
renewal. 

Under  RuBsian  management  the  yield  firom  these  islands  I  have  the  reoord  of.  as 
follows : 


1862 4,000 

1863 4,500 

1864 6,000 


1865 4,000 

1866 4,000 

1867 4,000 


1868 12,000 

1869 24,000 

1870 24,000 


No aocoant  of  theproportion  that  Rohbens  Beef  gives  to  this  total  for  each  yeir 
hetween  1862  and  1870  has  been  found  by  the  writer. 

THE  PELAGIC  CATCH  FROM  1886  TO  DATE. 


[With  the  year  1886  this  work  of  hunting  far  seals  in  the  open  waters  of  the  ocean  by  white , 

ontflttine  vessels,  and  hiring  hunters,  practioally  begins:  it  is  the  first  yesr  that  the  British  haattn 
ever  got  Into  JBering  Sea.] 

Table  showing  the  number  of  fur-seal  sMns  taken  by  the  pelagic  sealers  and  poachers  in  Iks 

North  Padfie  Ocean  ana  Bering  Sea, 

Pelagic  and  poaching  catch  of  1886 :  Skim. 

Landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  by  British  sealers 26,588 

Landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  hj  American  sealers 6^000 

Landed  at  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  by  American  sealers 2,944 

Seized  in  Bering  Sea  by  tne  United  States  Revenue-Marine  cutter  Bush . .  2, 177 

Total 35,658 

Pelagic  and  poaching  catch  of  1887 : 

Landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  by  British  sealers 17, 078 

Landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  b^  American  sealers 2, 536 

Landed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  American  sealers 6,508 

Seized  in  Bering  Sea  by  cutters  i^iM^  and  ^ear , 12,945 

Total 38,461 
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Pelagic  and  poaohlng  oatoh  of  1888 : 

Landed  at  Viotoria,  British  Golambla,  hj  British  sealers 19,  Oil 

Landed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  Amenoan  sealers ^ 6, 348 

Total 34,359 


Pelaffic  and  poaching  catch  of  1889: 

Landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  by  British  and  American  sealers. .  39, 638 

Landed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal .,  by  American  sealers 1, 800 

Seized  in  Bering  Sea  by  cutters  Bear  and  Buah J 2,531 

Total 43,869 


Pelagic  and  poaching^  catch  of  1890 : 

Landed  at  Victoria,  British  Colnmbia,  by  British  and  American  sealers.  •     38, 404 
Landed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  by  American  sealers 7, 228 


Total 45,632 

Only  in  a  general  way,  at  this  writing,  can  the  relative  number  of  skins  taken  in 
Bering  Sea  be  declared  as  distinct  from  the  North  Pacific  catch.  In  1886  the  Bering 
Sea  catch  can  be  said  to  be  very  near  20,000;  in  1887, 29,000;  in  1888, 19,000  (no  seiz- 
ures were  made  that  year) ;  in  1889,  25,500;  in  1890, 16,000  (no  seizures). 

The  short  snpply,  together  with  the  threatened  extermination  of  the 
for  seal,  made  the  London  sale  a  very  lively  one  last  October.  The 
following  citation  from  the  New  York  Fur  Trade  Keview  for  December, 
1890,  is  interesting: 

OCTOBER  8ALK8. 
[Report  by  Mensra.  Blatapiel,  Stamp  St,  Heaoook.] 

The  sales  covered  six  days  and  comprised  a  larger  variety  of  furs  than  previously 
offered  in  the  autumn.  Of  course  the  chief  item  has  been  salted  fur  seals,  sold  on 
the  27th  instant,  and  the  various  catalogues  have  contained  20,994  Alaska,  42,721 
Copper  Island,  20,117  Northwest  Coast,  9,649  Lobos,  and  1,873  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
etc.,  making  a  total  of  only  95,354  (as  against  126,217  last  year),  and  this  total  was 
only  brought  together  now  by  including  the  larger  part  of  the  catch  from  Copper 
Island,  which  were  heretofore  always  sold  in  the  following  spring.  The  attendance 
for  the  seal  sale  was  large,  but  for  the  other  furs  there  was  a  smaller  number  of 
buyers  from  Qermany  present  than  last  year,  and  buyers  generally  were  not  eager. 

As  soon  as  the  small  catch  of  Alaska  by  the  new  company  became  known  early  in 
September,  the  fur-seal  market  became  excited  and  values  speedily  advanced.  It 
was  mentioned  that  the  herds  on  the  seal  islands  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  females  on  the  open  seas,  and  therefore  the  catch  for  next 
year  on  the  PribilOv  Islands  conld  not  now  be  forecast;  it  might  again  have  to  be 
very  small. 

The  quality  of  the  20,994  Alaska  was  excellent  and  chiefly  larg^e  sizes,  the  great 
number  of  small  skins  which  we  have  had  the  past  few  years  being  conspicuously 
absent.  Of  course,  for  the  Alaska  the  demand  was  far  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
consequently  prices  advanced  rapidly  and  greatly,  averaging  about  90  per  oent  all 
round.  Separated,  the  ratio  of  advance  was:  On  659  middlings  and  smaUs,  75  per 
cent;  on  2,939  smalls,  65  percent;  5,144  large  pups,  85  per  cent;  7,684  middling  pups, 
100  per  cent ;  3,752  small  pups,  130  per  cent,  and  71  extra  small  pups,  100  per  cent. 
There  were  exceptionally  few  (745)  low  and  cut  skins,  which  were  also  in  good 
demand.    Nearly  all  were  secured  for  America. 

The  42,721  Copper  Island  skins  were  also  of  somewhat  superior  quality,  but  having 
already  somewhat  improved  last  March,  they  now  sold  at  an  average  advance  of 
fully  50  per  cent,  being  nearly  level  in  advance  in  all  the  sizes;  these  were  also 
largely  secured  for  America,  but  part  were  taken  by  Eoropean  dealers  and  furriers. 

The  Northwest  Coast  skins  were  of  average  fair  quality,  and  ranging  lower  in 
prices,  were  more  appreciated  by  the  English  trade ;  the  advance,  however,  proved 
about  60  per  cent  on  rates  current  last  spring. 

The  Lobos,  although  the  Quality  was  on  the  whole  nothing  choice  of  the  sort,  ranged 
nearly  50  per  cent  dearer  tnan  last  year.  .  The  smaU  low  skins  hardly  advanced  in 
the  same  ratio ;  many  were  taken  for  France. 

The  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  also  participated  in  the  general  advance. 
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SuggestianB  for  the  new  rulee  that  should  he  adopted  and  enforced  hy  the  SecmlMnf  •/  Of 
Treaeuryfor  the  land  hUling,  in  lien  of  ike  existing  order  and  oonduet  of  affofkre^  nkm- 
ever  $aid  land  killing  ia  again  permitted  hff  the  GovemmenL  I 


REVISED  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  DRTVTNG  AND  KILLING  OF  MJkZJS  KUR  SEALS  OIT  TBI 

PRIBILOV  ISLANDS  OF  ALASKA. 

1.  No  herd  of  male  or  killable  far  seals  shall  be  driyen  over  a  greater  distance  tha 
one-half  mile  from  the  hauling  groand  upon  which  it  is  found  and  from  which  it  ia 
taken  by  the  drivers. 

2.  At  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  from  the  borders  of  the  several  hanllng  grounds  of 
the  killable  fur  seals  on  the  Pribylov  Islands,  and  well  back  from  the  sea  margin, 
killing  grounds  shall  be  established;  so  that  each  and  every  locality  known  on  tiie 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Oeorge  (of  the  Pribvlov  group)  as  a  hauling  ground  shall 
have  its  own  slaughtering  field,  and  upon  which  all  seals  Killed  for  tax  and  shipmeiit» 
driven  from  said  localities,  must  be  killed  and  skinned. 

3.  All  male  fur  seals  that  are  driven  in  these  herds  up  to  these  killing  groasd^ 
from  the  hauling  grounds  adjacent,  as  above  specified  in  regulations  1  and  2,  sball 
be  killed  without  culline  out  any  save  those  which  are  under  1  year  of  age,  known 
as  '*  short  yearlings,''  and  over  4  years  of  age,  known  as  **  wigs."  These  two  classes, 
under  and  over  age,  may  be  culled  out  and  rejected,  and  those  only. 

These  regnlations,  when  enforced,  will  prevent  any  injury  from  rediiv- 
ing  and  culling  the  herds.  Their  language  is  too  plain  for  any  Gt)veni- 
inent  agent  to  fail  to  understand,  and  their  evasion  is  only  possible 
by  the  collusion  of  evorybody  on  the  islands— natives,  officials,  and 
employees  of  the  lessees — a  fairly  improbable  event,  and  one  that  can 
not  take  place  without  swift  detection,  even  if  such  collusion  were 
undertaken. 

The  topography  of  the  islands  makes  the  location  of  these  killing 
grounds^  as  above  ordered,  entirely  practicable  and  proper. 
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DECENNIAL  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA,  1885-1895. 


By  Sheldon  Jackbon,  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 


[From  the  Anniud  Report  of  the  Commiasloner  of  Bducation,  18M-85,  pp.  1442-1466.] 

As  the  present  year  closes  ten  years  of  education  in  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  Government,  it  seems  an  appropriate  occasion  for  recall- 
ing the  history  of  the  past.  Information  concerning  education  under 
the  Eussian  Government  is  very  meager,  the  only  available  sources  to 
the  English  reader  being  the  admirable  work  of  William  II.  Dall, 
Alaska  and  its  Resources  (pp.  351  and  352),  and  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  first  European  settlers  were  Russians,  attracted  by  the  valuable 
furs  and  skins.  Many  of  these  married  Indian  women  and  raised  fam- 
ilies of  mixed  blood  or  Creoles.  As  these  children  increased  in  number 
and  grew  up  there  began  to  be  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  fathers  a  felt 
need  for  schools.  Accordingly  Gregory  Shelikoff,  governor  of  the  col- 
ony and  founder  of  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company,  established  a 
school  at  Kadiak  about  the  year  1792,  which  was  taught  by  the  trader. 
In  1793  Catherine  II,  Empress  of  Russia,  through  a  ukase  ordered  mis- 
sionaries to  be  sent  to  her  North  American  colony.  In  accordance  with 
this  order,  the  following  year  11  monks  sailed  from  Ochotsk  for  Kadiak 
Island  in  charge  of  Archimandrite  Josasaph,  an  elder  in  the  order  of 
Augustine  Friars,  who  were  expected  to  take  charge  of  schools  as  well 
as  churches.  In  1805  the  Imperial  chamberlain  and  commissioner. 
Count  Nikolai  Resanoff,  organized  a  school  at  Kadiak  under  the  name 
of  the  ^<  House  of  Benevolence  of  the  Empress  Maria,''  in  which  were 
taught  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  Greek  religion.  In 
1805  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka.  It  held  a  very  precarious  exist^snce, 
however,  until  1820,  when  it  came  under  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer, 
jiho  kept  a  good  school  for  thirteen  years.  In  1833  this  school  came 
under  the  direction  of  Etolin,  who  still  further  increased  its  efficiency. 
Etolin  was  a  Creole,  who  by  force  of  ability  and  merit,  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  i>08ition  in  the  country,  that  of  chief  director  of  the  fur 
company  and  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  the  patron 
of  schools  and  churches.  While  governor  he  erected  a  Protestant 
church  at  Sitka  and  presented  it  with  a  small  pipe  organ,  which  is  still 
in  use. 

In  1840,  besides  the  colonial  school  at  Sitka,  was  one  for  orphan  boys 
and  sons  of  workmen  and  subaltern  employees  of  the  fur  company,  in 
which  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  mechanical 
trades,  and  religion.  In  1839  a  girls'  school  of  a  similar  character  was 
established  and  the  number  of  boarders  limited  to  40.  In  1841  a  theo- 
logical school  was  established  at  Sitka,  which,  in  1849,  was  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  a  seminary.    This  made  5  schools  at  Sitka — 2  for  the 
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children  of  the  lower  class,  2  for  the  higher  class,  and  1  seminaiy. 
About  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  count^  the  teachers  were  recalled 
to  Eussia  and  the  schools  suspended. 

But  with  the  change  of  government  came  a  new  people.  The 
majority  of  the  Bussians  lefb  the  country  and  their  places  were  takeo 
by  Americans.  Many  came  in  from  California,  and  on  the  Sth  of 
November,  1867,  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  that  the  coontiy 
passed  under  the  United  States  flag,  the  citizens  called  a  meeting  and 
formed  a  temporary  local  government,  and  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1867,  a  petition,  formed  by  49  persons,  2  of  whom  ^'made  their  mark,'' 
was  presented  to  the  common  council,  asking  that  a  citizens'  meeting 
might  be  called  to  empower  the  council  to  establish  a  school.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1868,  the  council  adopted  some  school  reg-alations  and 
appointed  three  trustees,  who  exercised  a  joint  control  with  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  from  the  military  post  at  Sitka.  During:  the  winter  of 
1868-69  a  school  building  was  purchased.  The  annual  reports  of  tbe 
trustees  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  time  whea 
teaching  commenced.  In  October,  1869,  the  council  voted  that  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  should  be  $75  per  month  in  coin,  and  on  March  1, 
1871,  it  was  ordered  to  be  $25  per  month,  which  evidently  means  th^t 
at  the  latter  period  the  post  commander  withdrew  the  $50  per  montii 
which  had  been  paid  from  the  army  funds.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
1871,  permission  was  given  the  bishop  of  the  Greek  Ohurch  to  teach 
the  liussian  language  one  hour  each  day  in  the  public  school.  During 
1873  the  school  seems  to  have  died  out. 

In  1879  and  1880  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  school  for  Rus- 
sian children,  which  was  taught  by  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  and  Miss  Etta 
Austin.  In  the  winter  of  1877  and  1878  Eev.  John  G.  Brady  was 
appointed  to  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Brady  and  Miss  Fanny  E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  through  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  from  New  York  City,  and  commenced  school  April  5  in  one  of 
the  guardhouses,  with  103  children  present.  This  number  increased  to 
130.  Then  some  of  the  parents  appUed  for  admission,  but  could  not  be 
received,  as  the  room  would  not  accommodate  any  more. 

In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  i>ermission 
to  live  in  the  schoolhouse.  At  home,  they  alleged,  there  was  so  much 
drinking,  talking,  and  carousing  that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher 
replied  that  she  had  no  accommodations,  bedding,  or  food  for  them. 
But  they  were  so  much  in  earnest  that  they  said  they  would  provide 
for  themselves.  Upon  receiving  permission,  seven  native  boys,  13  aod 
14  years  of  age,  bringing  a  blanket  each,  voluntarily  left  their  homes  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  of  the  Government  buildinga 
Thus  commenced  the  boarding  department  of  the  Sitka  schooL  Soon 
other  boys  joined  them.  Gapt.  Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded  Captain 
Beardslee  in  the  command  of  the  IJ.  S.  S.  Jamestown^  from  the  first, 
with  his  oflBcers,  especially  Lieut.  F.  M.  Symonds,  U.  8.  N.,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  school.  As  he  had  opportunity  he  secured  boys  from 
distant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the  institution,  until  there  were  27 
boys  in  the  boarding  department. 

In  the  winter  of  1882  the  schoolhouse  was  burned,  and  the  boys  took 
refuge  in  an  abandoned  Government  stable,  which  was  fitted  up  for 
them.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  after  consultation  with  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, the  commander  of  the  United  States  man-of-war,  and  the  leading 
citizens,  I  selected  a  new  location  for  the  school  outside  of  village  limitB 
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and  erected  a  2^-Btory  building,  100  by  50  feet  in  size.  This  location 
was  donated  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  by  the  Bev.  John  G.  Brady. 

In  1869  Mr.  Yincent  Collier,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, paid  a  visit  to  the  native  tribes  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  upon  his  return  to  Washington  made  a  report  of  his  jour- 
ney, among  other  things  recommending  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
to  provide  schools  of  instruction  in  the  primary  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  The  report  was  indorsed  by 
the  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  on  April  22, 1870, 
transmitted  to  the  Hon.  James  Harlan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Senate.  In  the  bill  before  Congress  mak- 
ing appropriation  for  the  Indian  Department,  etc.,  for  1870-71,  a  pro- 
viso was  added  for  the  support  of  industrial  and  other  schools  among 
the  Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $100,000.  The  Indian  Peace 
Commission  had  recommended  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  Indians 
in  Alaska,  as  also  had  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Congress  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  appropriation  general,  leaving  it  to  the  Secretary  to 
apply  such  part  to  the  Alaskan  Indians  as  in  his  discretion  he  might 
think  best. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1870,  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  From  the 
very  first  he  took  a  special  and  deep  interest  in  trying  to  secure  educa- 
tion in  Alaska;  and  in  his  first  Annual  Beport  (1870),  pages  336,  337, 
and  345,  he  makes  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Alaska. 
Again  in  his  Annual  Beport  for  1871  (p.  404)  he  calls  attention  to  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  previously  mentioned,  and  states  the  fact 
that  nothing  had  been  done  with  it  so  far  as  pertained  to  education  in 
Alaska,  and  closes  with  this  paragraph : 

At  the  last  sesaion  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was 
made  for  ''industrial  and  other  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for."  This  amount  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
with  the  expectation  that  a  considerable  proportion  would  be  used  in  establishing 
free  schools  among  the  Alaska  and  Aleutian  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
steps  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose,  the  money  bein^  expended  among  other  tribes. 
No  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  educate  these  Indians,  estimated  as  numbering 
more  than  70,000  souls.  The  discovery  of  gold  induces  the  migration  of  whites. 
The  few  trading  operations  are  also  gathering  a  large  force  of  employees.  There  ie 
great  need  of  some  practicable  educational  work  in  this  Territory. 

In  his  Annual  Beport  for  1872  (pp.  20,  21),  he  again  calls  attention 
to  the  neglected  condition  of  Alaska,  saying: 

Alaska  lies  entirely  outside  of  aU  organized  efforts  for  education,  and  presents  the 
singular  fact  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  boasted  most  progressive  nation  in 
the  world,  and  yet  without  the  least  possible  provision  to  save  its  children  from 
growing  np  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism.  No  report  has  been  received 
by  the  office  from  the  two  schools  which  the  Fur-Seal  Company  is  bound  by  its  con- 
tract to  support  among  the  Aleutians. 

In  his  Beport  for  1873  (p.  424),  he  publishes  a  letter  from  Capt.  Charles 
Bryant,  agent  for  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  giving  infor- 
mation of  the  two  schools  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  which  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  in  virtue  of  its  lease  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, is  under  obligation  to  maintain  during  eight  months  in  each  year 
of  the  lease,  commencing  with  May  1, 1870.  In  the  Annual  Beport  for 
1875  (p.  463),  he  publishes  a  long  letter  firom  William  H.  Dall  with 
regard  to  the  need  of  educational  privileges  in  Alaska.  In  the  Annual 
Beport  for  1877  (p.  3,  xl),  he  publishes  a  long  report  from  Sheldon 
Jackson,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions  in  Alaska,  giving  an 
account  of  the  commencement  of  schools  by  the  Home  Missionary 
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Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  Annaal  KeiK)rt  for  1878  (pp.  2,  xvii  and  266),  he  gives  a  second 
report  of  Sheldon  Jackson  upon  the  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  schools 
in  southeast  Alaska;  also,  the  character  and  castoms  of  the  native 
population.  In  the  Annual  Eeport  for  1879  (p.  264),  he  publishes  the 
third  report  of  Mr.  Jackson.  In  the  Annual  Eeport  for  1880  (pp.  liv 
and  350),  occurs  another  report  of  Mr.  Jackson  on  the  progress  of  the 
Presbjrterian  schools.  Also  the  Annual  Beport  of  Edacatioii  for  1881 
(pp.  Ixxviii  and  286). 

This  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  organized  education  by  the 
United  States  Govern  men  t.  The  securing  of  action  during  all  these 
years  it  will  be  noticed  the  deep  interest  taken  by  Dr.  John  £atoD, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  when,  in  the  year  1877,  I  came  to 
Washington  to  try  and  influence  Congress  to  make  provision  for  educa- 
tion in  Alaska  I  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Commissioner  aud 
every  facility  and  encouragement  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  render.  1 
found  in  the  general  public  very  great  indifference  with  regard  to 
Alaska.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
distant  section  worth  the  attention  of  the  national  Congress.  The 
struggle  to  awaken  a  public  interest  throughout  the  country  and  through 
that  influence  to  secure  action  by  Congress  was  a  long  and  tedious  one. 

In  the  winter  of  1877-78  I  visited  many  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country  from  Boston  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  making  addresses  upon 
the  condition  of  Alaska;  also  as  I  had  opportunity  wrote  articles  on 
the  subject  for  the  public  press.  These  addresses  and  articles  were 
repeated  again  in  the  winters  of  1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882,  and  1883. 

On  December  10, 1877,  at  my  suggestion  the  Eevs.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall 
and  Cyrus  Dickson,  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  honorable  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior,  asking  for  Government  aid  for  education  in  Alaska.  In 
the  spring  of  1879  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  called 
upon  Dr.  Henry  Kendall  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  were  about  to 
visit  Alaska,  for  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Alaska, 
which  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  October  16, 1879. 
In  reply  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suggested  the  enlarge- 
ment or  increase  of  former  efforts  in  the  way  of  holding  conventioDS 
throughout  the  country  and  rousing  public  sentiment.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted,  with  the  result  that  petitions  and  memorials  commenced 
pouring  in  upon  Congress.  In  January,  1880,  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield 
presented  a  series  of  these  memorials^  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 


1  Whereas  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  government  of 
Alaska,  the  native  inhabitants  of  i^hich  and  Creoles  of  mixed  blood  are  docile, 
peaceful,  partially  civilized^  apt  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  anxious  for  iu8tnic> 
tion:  and 

Wnereas  it  is  believed  to  bo  the  wise  policy  as  well  as  duty  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  prompt  measures  for  their  education,  with  a  view  to  their  admisaion  to  tbe 
rights  of  citizenship ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  both  cheaper  and  more  hnmane  to  give  them  edncational  facilities 
now  than  to  fight  them  hereafter  at  a  largely  increased  cost ;  and 

Whereas  they  are  a  self-supporting  people,  needing  no  annuities,  clothing,  or 
rations  from  the  Government,  bat  do  need  teachers,  which  they  can  not  procure  for 
themselves;  aud 

W^hereas  the  Government  receives  an  annaal  revenue  from  Alaska  of  $317,500,  aod 
only  returns  to  that  country  in  the  form  of  salaries  of  United  States  officers,  pay  of 
monthly  mail  steamer,  support  of  steam  revenue-cutter,  etc.,  the  sum  of  about 
$65,000,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  over  $250,000:  Therefore, 

We,  tho  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  memorialize  your 
honorable  body  t«  appropriate  from  the  revenue  of  Alaska  in  the  Treasury  the  sum 
of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  ma^  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  by  the  Commis- 
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and  ou  the  2d  of  Febraary,  1880,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes  presented  eimi- 
lar  memorials  in  the  Senate. 

Through  the  rising  public  sentiment,  and  especially  the  influence  of 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  there  was  secured 
on  December  1,  1880,  an  official  recognition  of  the  needs  of  Alaska 
when  President  Hayes,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  said  with  regard  to 
Alaska : 

Tlio  problem  is  to  supply  the  Territory  for  a  population  so  scattered  muI  8o  peculiar 
in  its  origiu  and  condition.  The  natives  are  reported  to  be  tractable  and  nelf- 
Bupporting,  and  if  properly  instructed  doubtless  would  advance  rapidly  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  new  factor  of  prosperity  would  be  added  to  the  national  life.  I  therefore 
recommend  the  requisite  legislation  ui^on  the  subject. 

Again  on  December  6,  1881,  recognition  was  secured  in  the  annual 
message  to  Congress  of  President  Arthur,  who  says: 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  reason  to  complain  that  they  are 
as  yet  anprovided  with  any  form  of  government  by  which  life  or  property  can  be 
protected.  While  the  extent  of  its  population  does  not  justify  the  application  of  the 
costly  machinery  of  territorial  administration,  there  is  immediate  necessity  for  con- 
stituting such  a  form  of  government  as  will  promote  the  education  of  the  people  and 
secure  the  administration  of  justice. 

Again  in  his  message  to  Congress  December  4, 1882,  President  Arthur 
says: 

Alaska  is  still  without  any  form  of  civil  government.  If  means  were  provided  for 
the  education  of  its  people  and  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property'  the 
immense  resources  of  that  re^^ion  would  invite  permanent  settlers  and  open  now 
fields  for  industry  and  enterprise. 

Upon  the  4th  of  February,  1882,  Gen.  John  Eaton  sent  a  special 
letter  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  calling  attention  anew 
to  the  need  of  schools  in  Alaska.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  the 
Hon.  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitted  the  same 
to  the  President,  and  upon  the  15th  of  February,  1882,  the  President 
transmitted  both  letters  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives.^ 


sioner  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  establishment,  under  competent  teachers,  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  native  population  and  Creoles  of  Alaska  in  the  English  language,  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education,  the  principles  of  a  Republican  government,  and 
snch  industrial  pursuits  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

^To  the  Senate  and  Houw  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  Con^;re8s,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  inclosing  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  whicli  the 
recommendation  is  made  that  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  education  in  Alaska. 

Chester  A.  Arthur. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  15, 1882. 


Department  of  the  iNtERiOR, 

WMhington,  February  8,  1882, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  consideration,  a  letter  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  which  he  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  AlasKa. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  the  appropriation  be  made. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Secretary, 

The  President. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  February  4,  18S2, 

Sir:  My  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  determining  the  purpose 
and  duties  of  this  office,  which  provides  that  it  shall  ''collect  statistics  and  factii 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 36 
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Following  this  movement  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  land,  a  serios 
of  lectures  by  myself  on  Alaska  was  arranged  in  the  varioas  chorches 
of  the  different  denominations  in  Washington  in  Febraary,  1882,  and 
a  card  of  invitation,  giving  the  dates  and  places  of  said  lectures,  was 
sent  to  each  Congressman.  In  April  of  the  same  year  Dr.  John  M. 
Eeid,  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions,  and  Dr.  Henry 
L.  Morehouse,  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missions,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Kendall  and  William  C.  Roberts,  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missions,  at  my  request  sent  printed  circulars  to  leading  and 
influential  men  of  their  respective  denominations  throughout  the  United 
States,  asking  them  to  circulate  petitions  in  their  sections  for  signa^ 
ture,  to  be  mailed  to  their  respective  Oongressmen,  asking  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  Alaska. 


showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  tho  several  States  and  Territories, 
and  to  aiffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools 
and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
states  in  the  estahlishment  and  maintenance  of  efiicient  school  systems  xiud  otherwise 

{)romoto  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  ^'  and  it  is  affirmed  that  I 
lave  not  yet  made  any  specific  recommendation  with  regard  to  education  in  Alaska. 
I  can  not  claim  to  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  either  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  or  property  or  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  that  Territory,  nor 
would  I  be  among  those  who  are  indifferent  to  facts  reflecting  so  uufavorably  npoo 
us  as  a  people.  I  have  sought  diligently  to  gather  all  information  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Alaskans,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  seTeral 
reports  of  this  office.  Prior  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  the  Russian  Government  had 
schools  in  portions  of  that  country.  When  it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
those  schools  were  generally  discontinued,  and  the  entire  Territory,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  been  loft  without  any  means  of  education.  From  the  census  of  1^0  we 
learn  that  there  are  about  30,000  i>eople  in  Alaska,  and  of  these  it  is  believed  there 
are  about  10,000  children  or  young  people  who  ought  to  have  some  school  privileges. 
With  regard  to  this  people  it  may  be  observed — 

(1)  That  they  are  docile,  peaceful,  and  have  here  and  there  some  knowle<lge  of 
useful  industries;  are  apt  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  anxious  for  instruction. 

(2)  They  are  a  self-supporting  people,  needing  no  annnities,  clothing,  or  rations 
from  the  Government,  but  do  neeii  teachers  that  they  can  not  procure  for  themselveB. 
These  teachers  should  instruct  them  not  only  in  letters,  but  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  and  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

(3)  If  given  an  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  instruction  for  a  few  years  they  wonid, 
it  is  believed,  make  good  progress  in  throwing  off"  tribal  relations  and  in  preparation 
to  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  American  people,  thus  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

(-1)  It  is  well  known  that  civilization  in  approaching  an  untutored  people  may  be 
their  destruction  by  sending  its  vices  before  its  virtues.  It  is  equally  well  known 
that  various  weeds'spring  up  spontaneously  where  useful  plants  mast  be  oaltlvated, 
and  that  not  neglect  but  painstaking  care  is  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  people  of  Alaska  having  received  some  measure  of  aid  from  the  Rnssian  Got- 
emmont,  have  expected  the  same  from  the  United  States.  The  natives,  already  to  s 
limited  extent  demoralized  by  the  introduction  of  intemperance  and  disease,  it  is 
thought,  would  by  the  introduction  of  schools  be  prepared  bettor  to  resist  these  erili 
and  sUind  a  far  better  chanc'e  to  be  a  permanent  and  prosperous  race. 

(5)  The  development  of  the  fishing  interests,  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  that  region  are  now  calling  public  attention  to  it,  and  the  time  seems 
to  have  arrive4l  when  school  privileges  should  bo  immediately  provided.  In  1870 
Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  educational  purposes  in  Alaska,  which,  on  accoant 
of  difficulties  ot  administration  at  that  time,  was  not  expended  there.  This  amoant 
could  now  be  expended  there,  I  am  sure,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  these  considerations,  and  in  order  not  to  come  short 
of  any  duty  required  of  me  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  appropriate  $50,000  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
for  instruction  m  letters  and  industry  at  such  points  in  Alaska  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Eaton,  ComwUanonir, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  May,  1883,  took  the 
following  action : 

In  view  of  the  presuing  needs  of  Alaska,  where  our  missions  have  been  singularly 
successful,  we  recommend  that  the  general  assembly  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
persons,  who  »hall  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  ifnitea  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  askiug  of  the  Government  through  them  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  among  these  people  of  Alaska,  and  pressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
establishing  industrial  schools  in  that  Territory. 

At  the  fifty-first  auuual  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  Saratoga  Springs,  May  25, 1883,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

The  committee  on  work  among  the  Indiana  reported.  *  •  «  From  the  country 
of  Alaska  oom^  a  cry  for  help  as  pitiful  and  as  hopeless  as  any  th^t  ever  startled 
Christian  ears  from  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  What  answer  will  our  great  denomi- 
nation make  to  this  repeated  appeal?  We  repeat  the  reoommendation  made  to  the 
society  a  year  ago,  that  missionaries  be  sent  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  Indians  of 
Alaska. 

The  following  was  ordered  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Resolved,  That  as  Alaska  is  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  where  Govern- 
mental or  local  aid  has  not  been  furnished  for  the  education  of  the  people;  and  as 
the  establishment  of  schools  will  assist  in  civilizing  the  native  population,  prevent 
Indian  wars,  and  prepare  them  for  citizenship ; 

Therefore,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  session  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  May,  1883,  would  respectfully  petition  you  to  renew  your  recommendation 
to  Congress  for  an  educational  appropriation  for  Alaska. 

Feeling  the  need,  not  only  of  enlisting  the  churches,  as  had  been  done 
through  their  central  missionary  societies,  but  also  the  educators  of 
the  land  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1882,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Oommissioner  of  Education,  I  was  invited 
to  address  the  superintendents'  section  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Washington,  on  the  needs  of  Alaska. 
The  association  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  native  population  of  Alaska  have  alone  of  all  sections  of  our  com- 
mon country  been  overlooked  in  educational  provisions,  and  whereas  the  President 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
education  in  Alaska,  to  be  disbursed  through  the  National  Bureau  of  Education ; 
therefore, 

ResolveAf  That  this  association  earnestly  request  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  the  above  request. 

The  year  1883  was  signalized  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  various 
educational  associations  that  I  could  visit  and  address.  On  July  11, 
1883,  at  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

To  the  Friends  of  Education : 

The  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States^  in  session  at  Saratoga 
SnringSy  July  9-11, 1883,  took  the  following  action  with  reference  to  education  in 
Alaska: 

Whereas  Alaska  is  the  only  large  section  of  the  United  States  for  which  some 
educational  provision  has  not  been  made  by  law ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  reflection  upon  our  interest  in  universal  education  that  Alaska 
should  be  worse  off  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia^  the  United  States  having 
neglected  to  continue  the  schools  that  for  many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian 
Government,  or  substitute  better  ones  in  their  places;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitted  to  the  last  Congress  a 
paper  ftom  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Education,  calling  attention  to  this 
neglect;  therefore, 
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they  havepleaded  in  yain  for  that  whioh  thej  should  have  reoeived  without  tiM 
asluDg.  They  have  no  law  for  the  collection  of  debts,  the  support  of  education,  the 
conveyance  of  property,  the  administration  of  estates,  or  the  enforcement  of  coo- 
tracts  ;  none,  indeed,  for  the  panishment  of  criminals,  except  snch  as  offend  against 
certain  customs,  commerce,  and  navifi^ation  acts.  The  resources  of  Alaska,  enieciallj 
in  fur,  mines,  and  lumber,  are  considerable  in  extent,  and  capable  of  large  aeTeIop> 
ment,  while  its  geographical  situation  is  one  of  political  and  commercial  importance. 
The  promptings  of  mterest,  therefore,  as  well  as  considerations  of  honor  and  good 
faith,  demand  the  immediate  establishment  of  civil  government  in  that  Territory. 

Spurred  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  petitions,  as  well  as  the  repeated 
messages  of  the  President,  Messrs.  Miller,  Piatt,  Harrison,  Kosecrans, 
Phelps,  and  others  introduced  bills  either  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Bepresentatives  for  establishing  a  civil  government  of  some  sort  for 
the  Territory,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Harrison  bill,  creating  a  government  and  schools  in  Alaska,  which 
became  a  law  on  May  17,  1884.  Thus  culminated  my  long  straggle, 
from  1877  to  1884,  for  education  and  civil  government  in  Alaska,  during 
which  I  delivered  over  900  addresses  on  Alaska,  held  public  meetings 
in  all  the  leading  cities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  had  hearings 
before  the  committees  of  the  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh,  and  Forty- 
eighth  Congresses,  besides  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  missionary 
societies  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  entire  country. 

The  "campaign  of  education'^  that  secured  from  Congress  schools 
for  Alaska  also  secured  the  extension  of  law  and  government  over 
that  section.* 

*  The  Hon.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  then  Commissioner  of  Kdncation,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1882-S3  (pp.  xlv,  xlvi,)  says : 

'^As  this  report  is  going  through  the  press,  the  House  of  Reprosentjitives,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1884,  passed  the  Senate  bill  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  17th.  This  act  creates  a  governor  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000,  a  judge  at  $3^000,  a  district  attorney  at  $2,500,  a  marshal  at  $2,500. 
a  clerk  at  $2,500,  four  commissioners  at  $1,000  each  and  fees,  and  fonr  deputy  marshals 
at  $750  each  and  fees.  These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  exce]>- 
tion  of  the  deputy  marshals,  who  are  appointed  by  the  marshal.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  established  at  Sitka.  The  four  commissioners  and  fonr  deputy  marshals 
are  to  reside  respectively  at  Sitka,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  and  Unalaska. 

''The  laws  of  Oregon,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  extended  over  the  district.  A  term 
of  the  district  court  is  to  be  held  each  year  at  Sitka,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  May,  and  one  at  Wrangell,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  November.  No 
provision  is  made  for  a  territorial  legulature  or  a  Delegate  in  Congress.  The  general 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  extended  over  the  country.  The  squatter 
rights  of  Indians  and  others  are  recognized.  Mission  stations  are  continued  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  640  acres  now  claimed  by  them.  The  owners  of  mining  claims  can 
perfect  their  titles  in  the  usual  way. 

"The  governor  is  required  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  and  annually  report  to  CongreJss  the  result  of  such  inqniries  and  auy  and 
all  violations  by  said  company  of  the  agreement  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  said  company. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  select  two  of  the  officers,  who,  together 
with  the  governor,  shall  constitute  a  commission  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  residing  in  said  Territory:  what  landb,  if  any,  should 
bo  reserved  for  their  use;  what  proHsion  shall  be  made  for  their  edncation ;  what 
rights  by  occupation  of  settlers  should  be  recognized,  and  all  other  facts  that  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  determine  what  limitations  or  conditions  should 
be  imposed  when  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  extended  to  said  district. 

''The  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  said  district, 
except  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes,  are  prohibited. 

'*The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  make  needful  and  proper  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without 
reference  to  race,  until  snch  time  as  permanent  provision  shall  oe  made  for  the  same, 
and  the  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

**  Thus,  after  seventeen  years  of  delay,  a  government  has  been  secured  for  Alaska. 
In  respect  to  this  successful  result  this  Bureau  has  endeavored  t'O  do  its  whole  duty 
by  obtaining  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  iuhabitaoU 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1885,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior assigned  the  work  of  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  Alaska  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


and  their  educational  needs,  and  by  famishing  it  to  the  Government  officers  and  to 
the  people.  In  this  effort  Prof.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and 
Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D,,  of  Oregon,  were  especially  helpful. 

''The  report  of  this  office  for  1870  had  a  notice  of  education  in  Alaska,  and  year 
after  year  these  notices  were  continued  as  data  warranted. 

"In  1876  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  representative  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  expended  a  portion  of  the  funds  under  his  control  to  secure  a  represen- 
tation of  native  life  in  Alaska  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

''In  P^ebruary,  1882,  a  special  report  Irom  this  office  on  education  in  Alaska,  rec- 
ommending an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  schools,  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Congress  through  the  President. 

"In  1877  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Territories,  having  had  his  attention  called  to  Alaska,  visited 
the  southeastern  portion,  and  established  the  first  American  school  in  that  section 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  with  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  as  teacher.  Later  he  estab- 
lished schools  at  Sitka,  Haines  (Chilkats),  Boyd  (Hoonahs),  and  Jackson  (Hydahs). 
Returning  to  the  States,  Dr.  Jackson  commenced  an  agitation  to  arouse  the  dormant 

Sublic  sentiment  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  a  government  and  schools  for  Alaska. 
[o  held  public  meetings  in  many  of  the  leading  cities  and  many  of  the  prominent 
towns  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  delivering,  from  1878  to  1884,  about  nine  hun- 
dred addresses  on  Alaska.  He  went  before  committees  of  the  Forty -sixth,  Forty- 
oeventh,  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses,  and  with  unflagging  zeal  sought  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  Congressmen.  He  secured  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  missionary  soci- 
etie8  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  CongregationiJ,  Episcopal,  Moravian,  and  F^esby- 
terian  churches. 

''  In  1880  ho  published  a  book  on  Alaska,  and  on  March  23, 1882,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Department  of  Superintendeoce  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
which  was  printed  by  this  Bureau  in  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1882.  Of  this 
circular  three  editions  have  been  called  for,  making  an  aggregate  of  60,000  copies. 
During  the  summer  of  1883  he  visited  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  second  National  PMuca- 
tional  Assembly,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  each  of  which  passed  strong  resolutions  asking  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  school  system  for  Alaska. 

"Through  these  meetings  the  teachers  became  interested,  and  thousands  of  peti- 
tions, from  teachers  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  were 
sent  to  Congressmt^n,  asking  for  schools  for  Alaska.  So  persistent  and  continuous 
was  the  pressure  invoked  by  Dr.  Jackson  from  so  many,  varied,  and  widely  separated 
forces,  that  when  the  bill  was  reached  Congress  passed  it  with  great  unanimity.'' 

House  of  Rbprbsentativbs,  Waahingtofif  D.  C,  May  1, 1886. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  very  great  and  general  interest  manifested  in  regard 
to  everything  pertaining  to  Alaska,  I  feel  like  congratulating  you  on  the  reward  you 
are  now  receiving  for  your  long,  unwearied,  and  very  efficient  labors  on  behalf  of 
that  distant  portion  of  our  country.  When  I  remember  your  faith ful  work  for  Alaska 
while  yon  were  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions  for  the  Rockv  Mountain 
Territories,  your  able  and  successful  efforts  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of 
a  government  and  schools  for  Alaska,  and  your  addresses  all  over  the  country  on  the 
subject,  taken  with  what  has  come  under  my  personal  observation  while  a  Member 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  on 
the  subcommittee  having  in  charge  the  bill  proposing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska, 
I  say  without  any  hesitation  that  in  my  humble  Judgment,  to  ^ou  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man  or  agency  is  due  the  success  thus  far  attained  in  the  direction  of  the 
establishing  of  a  form  of  government  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alaska.  I  took  ft*om  the  first  a  special  interest  in  the  bill  before  our 
committee  because  of  the  information  yon  furnished  and  your  connection  with  the 
matter.  Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  appointment  as  the  first 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Alaska,  and  believe  me 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Johnson, 
Memhtr  of  Congrest,  ISotniy-Jirst  JHatridf  New  York, 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
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Departmbnt  of  thk  Iktxrios, 
Wa$hington,  £>,  C,  March  S,  im. 

Sir  :  Section  13  of  the  act  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska  devolves  npa 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of  makine  needful  and  proper  provision  kt 
the  education  of  children  of  school  age  in  that  l^rritory  nntil  permanent  proTifliai 
shall  he  made  for  thesame. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  assigned  hy  section  516  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  tk 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  proper  officer  thnoifa 
whom  the  purpose  of  Congress  should  he  carried  into  execution. 

I  have  to  request,  therefore,  that  you  prepare  a  plan  of  operation  and  initiate  snrh 
steps  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  legislation  above  referred 
to,  reporting  the  results  of  the  same  as  mayl>e  hereafter  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  whenever  in  your  Judgment  there  may  be  occasion  for  so  doing. 
Very  respectfully,  etc., 

H.  M.  TKLL.KR,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  was  a  work  of  great  magnitade,  in  a  new  and  antried  field,  and 
with  unknown  difficalties.  It  was  a  work  so  unlike  any  other  that  tbe 
experience  of  the  past  in  other  Departments  could  not  be  the  sole  gnide. 
It  was  a  problem  peculiar  to  itself,  and  must  be  worked  out  by  and  for 
itself.  It  covered  an  area  of  one-sixth  of  tbe  United  States.  The 
schools  to  be  established  would  be  from  4,000  to  6.000  miles  fh)m  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  from  100  to  1,000  miles  from  one  another; 
and  that  in  an  inaccessible  country,  only  one  small  corner  of  which  has 
any  public  means  of  intercommunication.  Tbe  teachers  of  five  schools 
in  southeastern  Alaska  would  be  able  to  receive  a  monthly  mail;  the 
larger  number  of  tbe  others  could  only  receive  a  chance  mail  two*  or 
three  times  a  ye»>r,  and  still  others  only  one  annually. 

It  was  to  establish  English  schools  among  a  people  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  lang^iage,  the  diffi- 
culties of  which  will  be  better  appreciated  if  you  conceive  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  instruct  the  children  of  New  York  or  Georgia  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  other  common-school  branches  throngli  the 
niedinm  of  Obinese  teachers  and  text-books.  Of  tbe  36,000  jieople  in 
Alaska,  not  over  2,000  speak  tbe  English  tongue,  and  they  are  mainly 
in  three  settlementis. 

It  was  to  instruct  a  people,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  uncivi- 
lized, who  need  to  be  taught  sanitary  regulations,  the  laws  of  health, 
improvement  of  dwellings,  better  methods  of  housekeeping,  cooking, 
and  dressing,  more  remunerative  forms  of  labor,  honesty,  chastity,  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  everything  that  elevates  man. 
So  that,  side  by  side  with  tbe  usual  school  drill  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  there  is  need  of  instruction  for  the  girls  in  housekeep- 
ing, cooking,  and  gardening,  in  cutting,  sewing,  and  mending;  and  for 
the  boys  in  carpentering  and  other  forms  of  woodworking,  boot  and 
shoe  making,  and  the  various  trades  of  civilization. 

It  was  to  furnish  educational  advantages  to  a  people,  large  classes 
of  whom  are  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  them,  and  who  require  some 
form  of  pressure  to  oblige  them  to  keep  their  children  in  school  regu- 
larly. It  was  a  system  of  schools  among  a  people  who,  while  in  the 
main  only  partially  civilized,  yet  have  a  future  before  them  as  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

It  was  the  establishment  of  schools  in  a  region  where  not  only  the 
schoolbouse  but  also  tbe  teacher's  residence  must  be  erected,  and  where 
a  portion  of  tbe  material  must  be  transported  from  1,500  to  4,500  miles, 
necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbe  school  expenditure. 

It  was  tbe  finding  of  properly  qualified  teachers  who,  for  a  moderate 
salary,  would  be  wSling  to  exile  themselves  &om  all  society,  and  some 
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of  them  settle  down  in  regions  of  arctic  winters,  where  they  can  hear 
from  the  outside  world  only  once  a  year. 

To  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  special  difficulties  environing 
it,  is  still  ftirther  added  the  complication  arising  from  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient  funds  to  carry  it  on,  there  being  appropriated  only  $25,000  with 
which  to  commence  it. 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  Commissioner  of  Education  addressed  a 
communication^  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requesting 
authority  to  appoint  a  general  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  Alaska 
work,  and  upon  the  11th  of  April,  1885,  the  Secretary  granted  the 
request  and  directed  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  *<  general  agent 
of  education  in  Alaska." 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1885,  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  was 
appointed  by  the  Oommissioner  of  Education  general  agent  of  cduca 
tion  in  Alaska  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  work. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  comparison- 
with  the  difficulties  met  in  other  sections  of  this  land,  was  easy,  as  four 
of  the  seven  schools  can  be  reached  monthly  by  the  mail  steamer. 
Further,  schools  had  been  kept  at  all  these  points  but  two  for  several 
years  by  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 

• 

^Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  Z>.  C,  April  9, 1885, 

Sir  :  In  carrying  ont  the  orders  of  the  Department  under  the  law  providing  for 
the  cstablisliment  of  common  schools  in  Alaska,  I  find  a  condition  of  facts  which  I 
wish  to  sabmit  to  your  consideration,  together  with  a  recommendation.  The  nearest 
school  in  Alaska  will  be  about  i,500  miles  from  Washington,  and  all  of  the  schools 
will  be  widely  separated  from  each  other,  some  of  them  doubtless  oyer  6,000  miles 
from  this  city.  The  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  entire  work  is  very  small,  and 
much  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  inducing  the  communities  where  there  is  money 
to  cooperate  in  bearing  expenses,  and  thus  increasing  the  amount  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  small  fund  at  command.  I  see  no  way  to  organize  schools  sufficiently  under 
these  circumstances  but  by  the  appointment  of  someone  in  Alaska  as  a  general  agent 
of  education. 

Residing  at  Sitka,  this  superintendent  could  go  out  in  the  naval  vessel  to  visit  the 
8ever<il  chief  centers  of  population,  where  schools  can  be  established,  and  interest 
the  people,  judge  intelligently  of  the  requirements  for  buildings,  teachers,  etc.,  and 
thus  furnish  the  data  for  intelligent  direction  of  the  schools  here  in  Washington. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  a  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  report  to  this  office  for  orders  and  instructious,  at  a 
nominal  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  which  will  but  little  more  than  cover  expenses. 
Before  concluding  to  make  this  recommendation  I  may  add  that  I  have  conferred 
with  a  considerable  number  of  very  intelligent  persons  who  have  visited  Alaska,  all 
of  whom  thoroughly  concur  in  the  view  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  schools 
tLere  efficiently  without  a  local  superintendent. 

The  governor  of  the  Territory  when  here  recently  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
efteot.  In  looking  for  the  proper  person  to  become  such  an  agent,  I  find  no  one  either 
so  well  qualified  or  so  strongly  recommended  as  Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  He  has 
repeatedly  visited  considerable  portions  of  the  country,  and  written  a  book  which 
is  a  popular  source  of  information  in  regard  to  its  people  and  their  progress,  and  led 
the  way  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools  at  present  taught  in  the  Territory,  and 
is  now  their  8uperint<endent.  He  was  unanimously  recommended  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  instruction  by  all  of  the  private  organizations  some  time  since 
aiming  to  promote  education  in  Alaska,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  prominent 
luen.  I  have  known  Mr.  Jackson  thoroughly  fur  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Ho  is  a  Christian  gentleman  of  excellent  abilit>v,  great  energy,  and,  I  believe, 
specially  fitted  to  carry  through  succeasfuUy  the  plans  of  establishing  schools  in  that 
far-off  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JoiiN  Eaton,  Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  J),  C. 
Approved : 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamau,  Secretary. 
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PreBbyterian  Ohnrcli.  This  missionary  organization  was  the  first  of 
the  American  chnrches  to  enter  that  neglected  land.  Finding  no 
schools,  they  established  them  side  by  side  with  their  missions,  piKv 
posing  to  farnish  educational  advantages  until  the  General  Government 
should  be  ready  to  do  it.  Therefore  whenever  the  Gt>vernment  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  work  in  any  village  occupied  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, they  turned  over  their  schools  to  the  Govenimeut.  As  the  Pres- 
byterians had  a  body  of  efficient  teachers  already  on  the  ground, 
acclimated,  experienced  in  the  work,  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
native  language,  and  i>ossessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  was 
both  more  economical  to  the  Government  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools  that  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be  reemployed,  which 
was  done. 

Special  requests  having  been  received  for  an  early  inauguration  of 
the  public-school  system  in  Sitka  and  «luneau,  I  gave  them  my  first 
atteution. 

Sitka. — By  x)ermis8ion  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  is  the  custo- 
dian of  the  Government  buildings,  I  took  possession  of  a  log  house  in 
the  center  of  the  village  and  repaired  it  as  best  I  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  building  a  school  was  opened  on  June  22, 1885, 
with  Miss  Margaret  Powell,  of  western  Pennsylvania,  as  teacher.  The 
pupils  were  from  white  and  Russian  creole  families.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  1885,  a  public  school  was  established  for  the  native  children, 
with  Miss  Kate  A.  Eankin,  of  western  Pennsylvania,  as  teacher. 

Juneau. — This  was  the  principal  mining  center  of  Alaska,  with  the 
largest  American  i)opulation  of  any  place  in  the  Territory.  A  log  car- 
penter shop  was  erected  and  fixed  up  for  the  schoolroom,  and  the  school 
opened  on  the  Ist  of  June  with  Miss  Marion  B.  Murphy,  of  Oregon,  as 
teacher.  Looking  forward  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school  building 
in  the  near  future,  I  selected  a  block  of  laud  in  the  center  of  the  village, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Uuited  States  Commissioner,  and  had  a 
cheap  fence  thrown  around  it,  in  order  to  secure  it  for  school  purposes. 

Hoonah. — This  important  village  is  130  miles  by  water  north  from 
Sitka.  The  school,  originally  started  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  was  transferred  to  the  Government  and  the  fall  term 
opened  on  Tuesday.  September  1,  the  teacher  being  Mrs.  Maggie  Don- 
bar  McFarland,  wire  of  the  missionary  at  that  place. 

Fort  Wrangelly  333  miles  southeast  of  Sitka,  had  a  school  which  had 
been  under  way  since  1877,  supported  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mission 
ary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    It  was  transferred  to  the 
Government  and  opened  the  1st  day  of  September,  with  Miss  Lydia 
McAvoy  as  teacher. 

Haines  (200  miles  by  water  north  of  Sitka). — This  school  likewise 
was  transferred  from  the  missionary  society  and  was  opened  the  1st  of 
September,  with  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dickinson,  an  educated  half-breed,  as 
teacher. 

Jackson. — This  village  is  533  miles  by  water  south  of  Sitka.  The 
school  that  had  been  opened  by  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  18S1 
was  likewise  transferred  to  the  Government  and  opened  as  a  public 
school  on  the  1st  of  September,  1885,  with  Miss  Clara  A.  Gould  as 
teacher. 

There  being  no  regular  communication  between  Sitka  and  western 
Alaska,  and  as  it  would  take  the  entire  season  to  go  from  Sitka  to  San 
Francisco,  visit  the  leading  places  in  western  Alaska  and  return,  1  was 
unable  the  first  year  to  do  more  for  that  section  than  to  send  Mr.  Salo- 
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mou  Ripinsky  to  XJnalaska,  where  a  school  was  opened  in  October. 
1885. 

Oommuuication  with  interior  Alaska  in  1885  was  very  difficult.  If  I 
wished  to  visit  the  school  on  the  Yukon  River,  my  nearest  way  was  to 
take  the  mail  steamer  from  Sitka  to  Juueau,  166  miles,  then  hire  a 
canoe  and  natives  to  take  me,  together  with  blankets  and  provisions, 
to  the  head  of  Dyya  Inlet,  about  100  miles.  Then  leaving  the  water, 
a  fresh  crew  of  natives  would  be  hired  to  carry  my  suppBes  25  miles 
on  foot,  over  a  dangerous  mountain  trail,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Yukon,  then  construct  a  raft  and  float  down  the  stream,  1,500  miles  to 
Nulato,  or  1,750  miles  to  Anvik.  The  trip  would  occupy  two  months. 
Another  practicable  way  was  to  take  the  mail  steamer  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1,600  miles,  then  a  chance  steamer  to  St  Michaels,  3,264  miles, 
then  a  small  river  steamer  that  makes  one  trip  a  year  to  Kulato,  769 
miles,  a  total  distance  of  5,633  miles.  To  make  the  trip  and  return  in 
the  same  year  would  require  close  connections. 

If  I  wished  to  visit  the  school  at  Bethel,  I  could  take  a  mail  steamer 
from  Sitka  to  San  Francisco,  1,600  miles,  then  wait  until  some  vessel 
sailed  for  XJnalaska,  2,418  miles,  then  wait  again  until  some  trading 
vessel  had  occasion  to  visit  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim  River,  461 
miles,  and  go  from  thence  in  a  bidarka  (sea-llon-skin  canoe)  150  miles 
up  the  river,  a  total  of  4,629  miles.  By  the  same  tedious  route  the 
teachers  received  their  annual  mail,  except  that  it  started  from  San 
Francisco. 

During  the  summer  of  1884  the  American  branch  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  upon  my  representation,  had  sent  a  commission,  consisting  of 
Rev.  A.  Uartmau  and  Rev.  H.  Weinland,  to  visit  the  western  section 
of  Alaska  and  secure  a  suitable  location  for  a  mission  to  the  Eskimos. 
The  result  of  their  exploration  was  the  locating  of  a  mission  station 
named  Bethel,  150  miles  up  the  Kuskokvim  River. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1885,  a  party  consisting  of  Rev,  William  H. 
Weinland  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Killbuck  (Delaware  Indian)  and  their  wives, 
with  Mr.  John  Torgerson,  the  mechanic  and  lay  assistant,  S9>iled  from 
San  Francisco,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim  on  the  19tli  of 
June.  Being  on  the  ground,  I  appointed  Mr.J.H.  Killbuck  teacher  at 
Bethel. 

At  Killisnoo,  80  miles  northeast  of  Sitka,  a  school  was  opened  in 
January,  1886,  with  George  B.  Johnston  as  teacher.  The  same  winter 
Mr.  Louis  Paul,  a  native,  was  sent  to  open  a  school  at  Port  Tongass. 

Having  given  the  entire  school  year  for  1885-86  to  the  organization 
of  public  schools  in  southeastern  Alaska,  I  commenced  early  arrange- 
ments to  make  a  trip  to  western  Alaska  during  1886-87. 

The  work  of  education  in  Alaska  for  1883-87  was  greatly  hindered 
by  the  delay  of  Congress  in  making  the  appropriation.  Until  it  was 
definitely  known  how  much  would  be  appropriated  for  education  no 
plan  of  work  could  be  arranged.  Until  the  appropriation  was  actually 
made  the  office  was  left  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  able  to  enlarge 
the  work,  or  merely  continue  existing  schools^  or  disband  them. 

The  appropriation  was  not  made  until  August,  1886.  In  the  mean- 
time the  trading  vessels  that  sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Bering  Sea  in 
the  spring  and  return  in  the  fall  had  all  sailed,  and  with  them  the  only 
regular  opportunity  of  sending  teachers  and  school  supplies  to  western 
A1a«ka.  To  wait  until  the  following  spring  would  involve  the  delay  of 
another  year  in  establishing  the  schools.  Under  the  circumstances 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  charter  a  vessel  for  the  work  of  the 
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Bureau.  This,  in  addition  to  meeting  a  necessity,  enabled  the  Com- 
missioner to  secure  reliable  information  concerning  the  edacational 
needs  of  the  principal  centers  of  population  among  the  civilized  Eas- 
sians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  of  southern  and  southwestern  Alaska. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  public  agitation,  which  resulted  in 
securing  schools  for  Alaska,  the  Commissioner  had  sought  diligently 
for  reliable  and  explicit  information  concerning  that  unknown  region. 
When,  in  1885,  the  responsibility  of  establishing  schools  in  that  section 
was  placed  upon  him,  he  more  than  ever  felt  the  need  of  the  information 
that  was  necessary  for  intelligent  action  in  the  school  work.  An  appli- 
cation was  then  made  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  he 
issued  instructions  to  the  comjnanding  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Fint^ij 
then  in  Alaskan  waters,  to  take  the  general  agent  of  education  io 
Alaska  on  a  tour  of  inspection  along  the  coast.  A  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances prevented  the  ship  from  making  the  trip. 

The  necessity  wjiich  arose  in  the  fall  of  1886  of  sending  the  teachers 
furnished  the  long-desired  opportunity  of  securing  the  needed  informa- 
tion. 

The  schooner  Leo,  of  Sitka,  was  chartered,  because  the  terms  were 
lowest,  and  because  the  vessel  had  auxiliary  steam  x)ower,  which  ena- 
bled it  to  get  in  and  out  of  har1)ors  and  through  the  narrow  channels 
between  the  islands,  where,  without  this  auxiliary  ix>wer,  we  would 
have  been  delayed  weeks. 

The  cruise  proved  a  stormy  one,  consuming  one  hundred  and  fonr 
days.  Passing  through  the  equinoctial  storms,  we  encountered  the 
early  winter  gales  of  that  high  latitude.  We  lost  2  sails,  were  stranded 
on  a  reef  of  rocks,  nearly  lost  a  sailor  overboard,  while  repeatedly  great 
seas  washed  completely  over  us. 

Taking  on  board  of  the  Leo  Mr.  John  H.  Carr  and  wife,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Boscoe,  wife  and  child,  Eev.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Wirth,  and  Bev.  and 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Currie  and  child,  together  with  their  household  effects  and 
provisions,  also  necessary  school  supplies,  I  sailed  fiom  Puget  Sound 
September  3.  Visits  were  made  to  Kadiak,  Wood  Island,  Spruce 
Island,  Afognak,  Karluk,  Akhiok,  Ayakharalik,  Kaguiak^  XJnga,  Bels 
kofsky,  Unalaska,  Jackson,  Klawak,  Tuxikan,  Sitka,  KilHsnoo,  Hoo- 
nah,  Juneau,  Douglas,  Wrangell,  Loring,  and  Port  Tongass.  At 
Unga,  on  the  Shumagin  Island.  I  landed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Carr 
with  school  books,  desks,  etc.,  lor  the  establishment  of  a  school.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Koscoe  were  similarly  landed  at  Kadiak;  Bev.  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Wirth  were  landed  through  the  breakers  at  Afognak, 
and  the  Bev.  L.  W.  Currie  and  family  were  landed  at  Tuzikan,  at  all 
of  which  places  schools  were  established. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1886,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Dr. 
William  S.  Langford,  secretary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission 
Board  of  New  York  City,  by  which  Bev.  Octavius  Parker,  of  Oregon, 
was  appointed  teacher  and  directed  to  establish  a  school  in  the  Yukon 
Valley.  Being  unable  to  reach  his  destination  the  first  season,  the 
school  was  opened  temporarily  at  St.  Michael  on  the  coast.  A  similar 
contract  was  made  with  the  ofiQcers  of  the  missionary  society  of  the 
Moravian  Church  to  establish  a  school  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nushagak 
Biver.  Bev.  Frank  E.  Wolft*,  of  Wisconsin,  accompanied  by  his  family 
and  Miss  Mary  Huber,  were  sent  as  teachers  to  that  place.  These 
schools,  with  the  one  at  Bethel,  500  miles  i¥om  each  other,  and  central 
to  a  population  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  uncivilized  Eskimos  in  western 
Alaska,  were  the  entering  wedges  to  the  civilization  of  that  whole 
great  region — ^the  beginning  of  better  things.    Prof.  B.  A.  Saxmau  and 
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wife  were  transferred  from  Loring,  which  school  was  abandoned,  to 
Fort  Tongass.  The  year  1887  was  marked  by  the  visit  to  southeastern 
Alaska  of  the  Hon.  IST.  H.  B.  Dawson,  then  Oommissioner  of  Education; 
also  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  Territorial 
board  of  education  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  judge 
of  the  United  States  district  court,  and  the  general  agent  of  education. 
Under  the  new  order  of  things  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  gov- 
erning the  schools  of  Alaska  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  June  15, 1887.  The  year  was  also  noted  by  the'  removal  of  some  700 
civilized  and  christianized  Tsimpshean  natives,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
William  Duncan,  from  Metlakahtla,  British  Columbia,  to  Point  Chester, 
Annette  Island,  Alaska.    The  colony  was  called  New  Metlakahtla. 

The  school  temporarily  established  the  previous  year  at  St.  Michael 
on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  was  removed  to  Anvik  in  the  Yukon  V  alley . 
During  the  year  a  second  school  was  established  at  Juneau  for  the  use 
of  the  native  children.  Considerable  friction  was  developed  by  the 
attempt  to  unite  the  children  of  the  white  and  native  popnlation  in  the 
same  schoolroom.  During  the  year  a  school  building  was  erected  by 
the  Government  at  KiUisuoo.  This  was  the  first  school  building  erected 
by  the  Government  in  Alaska. 

The  native  industrial  training  school,  Sitka,  Alaska,  was  established 
by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1880. 
In  the  absence  of  any  public  provision  by  the  Government  for  needy 
orphans,  they  were  freely  received  into  the  school.  Small  children 
whose  mothers  had  died,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  one  to  care,  were 
also  received.  It  became  a  refuge  for  homeless  and  friendless  waifs, 
for  children  fleeing  for  their  lives  from  the  tortures  of  witchcraft.  It 
gave  them  a  good  home  and  a  training  that  made  them  good  citizens 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow  up  vagabonds.  It  also  became  a 
reformatory  to  which  the  United  States  district  court,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  young  offenders,  committed  them.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  Alaska  where  a  young  man  could  learn  a  trade.  It  also 
became  the  high  school  to  which  bright  pupils  in  the  various  day 
schools  desiring  greater  advantages  than  their  local  school  could  afford 
them  were  advanced.  It  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  gave  normal  training 
to  the  first  of  the  native  teachers  of  the  country.  In  1884  it  was  made 
a  contract  school  under  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Government,  but  in 
1887  it  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with 
an  enrollment  of  186  pupils,  representing  15  nationalities  or  tribes. 
During  the  year  an  English  school  and  mission  was  opened  at  Yakutat 
by  Rev.  Adolf  Lydell,  representing  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 
Union  of  the  United  States.  Dunng  the  school  year  1887--88,  school- 
houses  were  erected  at  Sitka  and  Juneau,  and  the  Government  hospital 
at  Wrangell  refitted  and  made  into  a  comfortable  schoolroom.  The 
school  year  1887-88  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Rev.  L.  W.  Currie, 
teacher  at  Klawack,  the  erection  of  a  building  for  school  No.  2  at  Sitka, 
the  transference  of  2  boys  and  4  girls  from  the  training  school  at  Sitka 
to  the  East  for  education.  The  4  girls  were  sent  to  the  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary at  Northfield,  Mass.,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Sbepard. 
The  2  boys  were  cared  for  at  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle. 

During  the  year  1888-89  the  former  school  board  of  three  was  in- 
creased to  five  by  the  addition  of  the  United  States  commissioner  at 
Fort  Wrangell  and  Mr.  William  Duncan,  superintendent  of  the  colony 
of  Metlakahtla.  In  1889-90,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1890, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  a  new  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  schools  and  education  in  the  District  of  Alaska. 
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Among  the  important  changes  made  by  the  new  mles  was  the  diaetm- 
tinaance  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  experience  having 
proved  that  it  did  not  work  well,  and  a  system  of  local  unpaid  scho^ 
committees  was  inaugurated.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  create  the  position  of  assistant  agent.  Mr.  William 
Hamilton  was  appointed  to  this  position.  During  the  year  comfortable 
frame  schoolhouses  and  teachers'  residences  were  erected  at  Kadiak, 
Karluk,  and  Afognak.  At  Douglas  a  substantial  frame  schoolhouse 
was  erected,  and  at  Ohilcat  a  log  schoolhouse. 

Of  the  Alaskan  children  in  Eastern  schools  Miss  Frances  Willard 
graduated  at  a  young  ladies'  seminary  at  Elizabeth,  K.  J.,  in  June,  1890, 
and  was  the  first  to  return  to  Alaska  and  take  up  teaching ;  she  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher  in  the  industrial  school  at  Sitka. 

The  inauguration  of  schools  in  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  Alaska  amoni; 
the  Eskimos  was  the  special  feature  of  educational  work  in  Alaska  for 
1890-91.    Hitherto  the  schools  had  largely  been  confined  to  the  J^or^ 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  coasts  of  Alaska,  together  with  the  vallejs  of 
the  Yukon ,  Kuskok vin,  and  Kushagak  rivers.    Biit  in  1889  Commander 
0.  H.  Stockton  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Thetis^  who  had  recently  returned  from 
a  cruise  along  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska,  made  a  personal  representa- 
tion to  me  of  the  need  of  schools  among  the  Eskimo  settlements  of  that 
region.    Upon  reporting  the  request  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
I  was  authorized  to  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  various  missiooaiy 
societies  and  confer  with  the  secretaries  of  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  contract  schools  in  Arctic  Alaska,  with  the  result  that 
the  Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  agreed  to  establish  a  school  at  Poiut  Barrow,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  land  on  the  main  continent  of  North  America.    The 
American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregationalists  agreed  to 
establish  a  school  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Bering  Straits,  and  the 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  at  Point  Hoi)e,  lying  about  midway 
between  the  other  two.    These  comprised  the  three  principal  villages 
on  that  part  of  the  coast.    School  buildings  were  erect^  at  Gape 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Point  Hope,  and  a  room  in  the  Government  refdge 
station  was  secured  for  the  school  at  Point  Barrow. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  L.  G.  Shepard,  chief  of  the  Reveune-Cntt^ 
Service,  and  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  commanding  the  revenue-cutter  BeaVj 
I  was  able  to  visit  the  entire  Alaska  coast  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean;  also  about  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Siberia,  both  south  aud 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  As  the  captain  of  the  ship  had  been 
requested  to  take  a  census  of  the  coast  villages  of  that  region,  I  had 
unusual  facilities  for  reaching  the  larger  portion  of  the  people.  My 
trip  also  enabled  me  to  attend  in  person  to  the  locating  of  the  teachers 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Poiut  Hope,  and  Point  Barrow,  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  and  the  providing  of  the  necessary  supplies.  In  visit- 
ing the  various  localities  I  found  a  great  lack  of  sufficient  food  supply 
in  the  country.  The  ancestors  of  the  present  population  had  an  abun- 
dant food  supply  in  the  whale  and  walrus  of  the  sea  and  the  fur-bear- 
ing animals  of  the  laud,  but  the  destruction  of  the  whale  by  the 
American  whalers,  and  of  fur-bearing  animals  by  improved  breech- 
loading  firearms,  had  so  diminished  the  food  supply  that  the  present 
inhabitants  were  slowly  decreasing  in  number  for  want  of  food.  YHiile 
coasting  along  the  shore  of  Siberia  I  found  a  barbarous  people  similar 
to  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  with  an  abundant  food  supply  because  they 
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had  large  herds  of  domestic  reindeer.  As  it  was  impossible  to  restock 
the  ocean  with  whale  as  a  stream  could  be  restocked  with  fish,  the  sug- 
gestion was  very  natural  to  introduce  the  domestic  reindeer  of  Siberia 
into  Alaska,  teach  the  Alaskan  natives  the  management  and  breeding 
of  the  deer,  and  thus  not  only  produce  a  new  supply,  but  idso  lift  the 
XK)pulation  a  step  forward  in  civilization,  change  them  from  hunting  to 
herding,  accumidating  property,  etc.  Upon  my  return  to  Washington 
I  made  a  report  to  the  Oommissioner  of  Education,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  urging  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  introducing 
reindeer  into  Alaska. 

During  the  year  a  large,  substantial  school  building  was  erected  at 
Yakutat  and  a  small  school  building  at  the  Kake  village  on  Kupreanof 
Island. 

In  1891  I  made  my  second  annual  tour  to  the  Arctic^  inspecting 
schools  on  the  Alaska  side;  also  purchasing  and  transporting  reindeer 
from  Siberia. 

The  leading  event  of  the  year  1892  was  the  actual  introduction  of 
domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  this 
report  under  the  head  of  ^<  Introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into 
Alaska.'' 

On  January  10,  1892,  Mr.  O.  H.  Edwards,  Government  teacher  at 
Kake,  while  endeavoring  to  protect  the  natives  of  the  village  where  he 
lived  from  the  landing  of  whisky  contrary  to  law  by  some  smugglers, 
was  shot  by  them  and  a  few  days  afterwards  died.  After  tbe  farce  of 
a  trial,  the  murderers  were  turned  loose  to  continue  their  nefarious 
operations. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1892,  an  industrial  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Alaskan  young  men  in  the  raising  and  breeding  of  reindeer  was  estab- 
lished at  Port  Clarence,  near  Bering  Straits.  This  school  was  named 
the  Teller  Beindeer  Station,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  first  reindeer 
for  the  herd  were  landed  at  this  station  from  the  revenue  cutter  Bear, 

On  May  1  the  Hon.  James  Sheakley,  who  had  been  local  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  southeastern  Alaska  for  the  past  three  years,  resigned, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Kelly  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1893,  Mr.  Harrison  E.  Thornton,  teacher  at 
Gape  Prince  of  Wales,  was  shot  with  a  bomb  gun  in  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  hoodlum  young  men,  who  had  been  debarred  the  privileges  of 
the  school  because  of  misbehavior.  The  young  men  were  immediately 
shot  by  their  relatives  and  neighbors,  as  the  only  method  the  villagers 
had  of  showing  their  abhorrence  of  the  deed. 

On  February  18  the  schoolhouse  at  Killisnoo  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  On  account  of  the  smalhiess  of  the 
appropriation  for  schools,  the  building  could  not  be  rebuilt,  and  the 
school  for  the  time  being  was  closed. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  I  secured  seven  families  of  Norway  Lapps  and 
sent  them  to  the  reindeer  station,  to  take  the  places  of  teachers  previ- 
ously secured  in  Siberia,  a  fiiller  account  of  which  is  found  under  the 
head  of  '^  Beindeer."  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1895  school  build- 
ings were  erected  at  Unalaska  and  Saxman. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson,         ^ 
Qeneral  Agent  Education  for  Alaska^ 
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Stai%9tic8  of  education  in  Alaska. 


Public  sohools. 


Afognak 

DouglMCity.No.!.. 
I)ouglii8City,:No.2.. 

Fort  Wraogell 

Hoiues 

Jackson 

Juneau,  No.  1 

Juneau,  No.  2 

Kadiak 

Karluk 

Killisnoo 

Klawock 

Sitka.No.l 

Sitka,  No.  2 

Unga 

Unalaaka 

Port  Clarence 

Motlakahtla 

St.  Lawrence  Island 


Enrollment. 


(a) 
(b) 

(6) 
50 
84 
87 
96 

(6) 
(a) 

(ft) 
(«) 
(a) 
42 
77 
(b) 


(ft) 


35 

(ft) 
(ft) 
106 
43 
123 
236 

(ft) 
59 

(ft) 
125 
184 

60 
138 

35 


(ft) 


24 

67 

(ft) 
106 

144 

110 

25 

67 

81 

(ft) 
44 

81 
60 
60 
26 


(ft) 


55 
04 

(ft) 
90 
128 
105 
36 
58 
68 

(ft) 
90 
75 
67 
51 

(ft) 


(ft) 


38 
50 
92 
83 

(ft) 
87 
31 
51 
67 

(ft) 
32 

68 
58 
83 
24 


I 


(ft) 


37 
23  ' 
68 
93 

(ft) 
100 

33 

51 

80 

33 

68 

50 

54 

55 
(ft) 


(ft) 


35 
25 
24 
49 
89 
100 
26 
75 
69 
29 
33 
^ 
59 
54 
33 


(ft) 


40 
13 
108 
49 
54 
82 
23 
61 
74 

(ft) 
137 

(ft) 
50 
48 
35 


20 


88 
30 
87 
54 
41 
90 
25 
65 
59 

(ft) 
75 

(ft) 
43 

110 
36 
24 
30 


S 


88 
42 
26 
61 
64 
80 
54 
50 
56 

(ft) 

(ft) 
50 
37 

180 
40 
39 
56 

105 
52 


1,030 


Teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 
J  894-95. 


Mrs.C.M.Colwell. 
L.  A.  Jones. 
Miss  F.J.  Work. 
MiM  A.  R  Kebet. 
W.W.  Wftrue.    ' 
Mrs.  C.  J.  McLeod. 
S.  A.  Keller. 
Miss  £.  Saxmaa. 
C.  C.  Solter. 


Mifla  A.  R.  Kelaej. 
Mrs.  Gr.  Knapp. 
Miss  C.  Pa  (ton. 
O.  R.  McKinney. 
J.  A.  Tuck. 
T.  I*.  Brovi*^, 

WillJAO)  DUDGSB. 

v.  C.  GambeU. 


a  Enrollment  not  known. 


b  No  school. 


Appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska, 

First  grant  to  establish  schools,  1884 $25, 000 

Annaal  grants,  school  year — 

1886-87 15,000 

1887-88 25,000 

1888^9 40,000 

1889-90 50,000 

1890-91 50,000 

1891-92 50,000 

1892-93 40,000 

1893-94 30,000 

1894-95 30,000 

1895-96 , ,, 30,000 
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ACTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  5, 1896. 

Besolvedj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  the  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  upon  <^  The  introduc- 
tion of  domestic  reindeer  into  the  District  of  Alaska  for  1895*" 

Wm.  B.  Oox,  Secretary. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  brrEBioBy 

Washingtanj  February  7, 1896. 

Sib:  I  am  in  reeeipt  ot  Senate  resolution  of  the  5th  instant — 

That  the  Seoretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  repoii 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  npon  "The  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  the 
District  of  Alaska  for  1695/' 

In  response  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  report  indicated  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hoke  Smith,  Secretary. 
The  Pbesidbnt  of  the  Senate. 
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Dbpabtment  of  the  INTEBIOBj 
BuBEAiT  OF  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washingtanj  D.  0.,  December  31^  1895. 

Sib:  When  in  the  year  1890 1  visited  arctic  Alaska  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  schools,  I  found  the  Eskimo  population  slowly  dying  off 
with  starvation.  For  ages  they  and  their  fathers  had  secured  a  com- 
fortable living  from  the  products  of  the  sea,  principally  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  and  the  seal.  The  supplies  of  the  sea  had  been  supplemented 
by  the  fish  and  aquatic  birds  of  their  rivers  and  the  caribou  or  wild 
reindeer  that  roamed  in  large  herds  over  the  inland  tundra. 

The  supply  of  these  in  years  past  was  abundant  and  furnished  ample 
food  for  all  the  people.  But  fifty  years  ago  American  whalers,  having 
largely  exhausted  the  supply  in  other  waters,  found  their  way  into  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Then  commenced  for  that  section  the  slaughter 
and  destruction  of  whales  that  went  steadily  forward  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  annually,  until  they  were  killed  off  or  driven 
out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  then  followed  into  Bering  Sea, 
and  the  slaughter  went  on.  The  whales  took  refuge  among  the  ice 
fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thither  the  whalers  followed.  In  this 
relentless  hunt  the  remnant  have  been  driven  still  farther  into  the  inac- 
cessible regions  around  the  Korth  Pole,  and  are  no  longer  within  reach 
of  the  natives. 

As  the  great  herds  of  bufflEdo  that  once  roamed  the  Western  prairies 
have  been  exterminated  for  their  pelts,  so  the  whales  have  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  fat  that  incased  their  bodies  and  the  bone  that  hnng  in 
their  mouths.  With  the  destruction  of  the  whale  one  large  source  of 
food  supply  for  the  natives  has  been  cut  off. 

Another  large  supply  was  derived  from  the  walrus,  which  once 
swarmed  in  great  numbers  in  those  northern  seas.  But  commerce 
wanted  more  ivory,  and  the  whalers  turned  their  attention  to  the  wal- 
rus, destroying  thousands  annually  for  the  sake  of  theii*  tusks.  Where 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  so  numerous  that  their  bellowings  w.ere  heard 
'  above  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  grinding  and  crashing  of  the  ice  fields, 
last  year  I  cruised  for  weeks  seeing  but  few.  The  walrus,  as  a  source 
of  food  supply,  is  already  very  scarce. 

The  sea  lions,  once  so  common  in  Bering  Sea,  are  now  becoming  so 
few  in  number  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  natives  procure  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  skins  to  cover  their  boats,  and  the  flesh  of  the  walrus, 
on  account  of  its  rarity,  has  become  a  luxury. 
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In  the  past  the  natives,  with  tireless  indnstry,  caag^ht  and  cored,  te 
use  in  their  long  winters,  great  qoantities  of  fish,  bat  American  can- 
neries have  already  come  to  some  of  their  streams,  and  will  soon  Iw 
found  on  all  of  them,  both  carrying  the  food  out  of  the  country  and,  bj 
their  wasteful  methods,  destroying  the  future  supply.  Five  minion 
cans  of  salmon  annually  shipped  away  l^om  Alaska — and  the  businefis 
still  in  its  infancy — ^means  starvation  to  the  native  races  in  the  near 
ftiture* 

With  the  advent  of  improved  breech-loading  firearms  the  wild  rem- 
deer  are  both  being  killed  off  and  firightened  away  to  the  remote  and 
more  inaccessible  regions  of  the  interior,  and  another  scarce  of  food 
supply  is  diminishing.  Thus  the  supxK)rt  of  the  people  Ib  largely  gone, 
and  tilie  process  of  slow  starvation  and  extermination  has  commenced 
along  the  whole  arctic  coast  of  Alaska. 

To  establish  schools  among  a  starving  people  would  be  of  little  aer?- 
ice;  hence  education,  civilization,  and  humanity  alike  called  for  relie£ 
The  sea  could  not  be  restocked  with  whale  as  a  stream  can  be  restocked 
with  fish.  To  feed  the  population  at  Gtovemment  expense  would  paa- 
perize  and  in  the  end  as  certainly  destroy  them.  Some  other  method 
had  to  be  devised.  This  was  suggested  by  the  wild  nomad  tribes  on 
the  Siberian  side  of  Bering  Straits.  They  had  an  unfailing  food  sup- 
ply in  their  large  herds  of  domestic  reindeer.  Why  not  introduce  the 
domestic  reindeer  on  the  American  side  and  thus  provide  a  new  and 
adequate  food  supply  t 

To  do  this  will  give  the  Eskimo  as  x>ermanent  a  food  supply  as  the 
cattle  of  the  Western  plains  and  sheep  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  do 
the  inhabitants  of  those  sections.  It  will  do  more  than  preserve  life— it 
will  preserve  the  self-respect  of  the  people  and  advance  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  It  will  change  them  from  hunters  to  herders.  It 
will  also  utilize  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  moss- 
covered  tundra  of  arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska  and  make  those  now 
useless  and  barren  wastes  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States. 

A  moderate  computation,  based  upon  the  statistics  of  Lapland,  where 
similar  climatic  and  other  conditions  exist,  shows  northern  and  central 
Alaska  capable  of  supporting  over  9,000,000  head  of  reindeer. 

To  reclaim  and  make  valuable  vast  areas  of  land  otherwise  worthless; 
to' introduce  large,  permanent,  and  wealth-producing  industries  where 
none  previously  existed;  to  take  a  barbarian  people  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  and  lift  them  up  to  a  comfortable  self-support  and  civiliza- 
tion is  certainly  a  work  of  national  importance. 

Beturmng  to  Washington  on  November  12, 1890, 1  addressed  to  the 
Oommissioner  of  Education  a  preliminary  report  of  the  season's  work, 
emphasizing  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  and  rec- 
ommending the  introduction  of  the  domestic  reindeer  of  Siberia. 

On  the  5th  of  December  following,  this  report  was  transmitted  by  yon 
to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  for  his  information,  and  on  the  15tb 
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transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  Hon.  George  Cbandler,  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  On  the  following  day  it  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

On  the  19th  of  December  Hon.  Lonis  E.  McGomas,  of  Maryland, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  joint  resolution 
(H.  Ees.  Ko.  258)  providing  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
2j  1887,  *'An  act  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  con- 
nection with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several  States,"  should  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  Alaska,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  purchase,  improvement,  and  management  of  domestic 
reindeer  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  industrial  education  of  the 
proposed  college. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1891,  reported  back  to  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives for  passage. 

It  was,  however,  so  near  the  close  of  the  short  term  of  Congress  that 
the  resolution  was  not  reached.  When  it  became  apparent  that  it 
would  not  be  reached  in  the  usual  way,  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller,  on 
the  26th  of  February,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  E.  No.l3462) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  appropriating  $15,000  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska,  which  was  carried.  The  appro- 
priation failed  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  conference  committee  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  take  action,  and  depre- 
cating the  delay  of  twelve  months  before  another  attempt  could  be 
made,  I  issued,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
an  appeal  in  the  Mail  and  Express  of  New  York  City,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  the 
Washington  Star,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  the  religious  newspapers  of 
the  country,  for  contributions  to  this  object.  The  response  was  prompt 
and  generous;  $2,146  were  received. 

As  the  season  had  arrived  for  the  usual  visit  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  the  schools  in  Alaska,  in  addition  to  my  regular  work  for  the 
schools  I  was  authorized  to  commence  the  work  of  introducing  domestic 
reindeer  into  Alaska.  The  natives  of  Siberia  who  own  the  reindeer, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  use  of  money,  an  assortment  of  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  barter  for  the  reindeer  was  procured  from  the  funds  so  gen- 
erously contributed  by  benevolent  people. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  instructions  to  Cap- 
tain Healy  to  furnish  me  every  possible  facility  for  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska.  The  honorable 
Secretary  of  State  secured  from  the  Eussian  Government  instructions 
to  their  officers  on  the  Siberian  coast  also  to  render  what  assistance 
they  could,  and  on  May  25, 1891, 1  again  took  passage  on  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear  J  Captain  Healy  in  command,  for  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

The  proposition  to  introduce  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  had  ex- 
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cited  widespread  and  general  interest.  In  the  pablic  discussions  wbick 
arose  with  regard  to  the  scheme^  a  sentiment  was  found  in  some  dides 
that  it  was  impracticable;  that  on  account  of  the  superstitions  of  Uie 
natives  they  would  be  unwilling  to  sell  their  stock  alive;  lurther^  tiiat 
the  nature  of  the  reindeer  was  such  that  he  would  not  bear  ship  trans- 
portation, and  also  that,  even  if  they  could  be  purchased  and  safely 
transported,  the  native  dogs  on  the  Alaskan  coast  would  destroy  or 
the  natives  kill  them  for  food.  This  feeling,  which  was  held  by  many 
intelligent  men,  was  asserted  so  strongly  and  positively  that  it  was 
thought  best  the  first  season  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  instead  of  pur- 
chasing a  large  number  of  reindeer  to  possibly  die  on  shipboard  or 
perhaps  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Alaskan  dogs  (thus  at  the  very  outset 
prejudicing  the  scheme),  it  was  deemed  wiser  and  safer  to  buy  only  a  few. 

Therefore,  in  the  time  available  from  other  educational  duties  during 
the  season  of  1891, 1  again  carefully  reviewed  the  ground  and  secured 
all  possible  additional  information  with  regard  to  the  reindeer,  and, 
while  delaying  the  actual  establishment  of  a  herd  until  another  season, 
refuted  the  correctness  of  the  objections  that  the  natives  will  not  sell 
and  the  deer  will  not  bear  transportation  by  actually  buying  and  trans- 
porting them. 

The  work  was  so  new  and  untried  that  many  things  could  only  be 
found  out  by  actual  experience. 

First.  The  wild  deer  men  of  Siberia  are  a  very  superstitious  people, 
and  need  to  be  approached  with  great  wisdom  and  tact.  If  a  man 
should  sell  us  deer  and  the  following  winter  an  epidemic  break  out  in 
his  herd,  or  some  calamity  befall  his  family,  the  Shamans  would  make 
him  believe  that  his  misfortune  was  all  due  to  the  sale  of  the  deer. 

Second.  The  Siberian  deer  men  are  a  nonprogressive  people.  They 
have  lived  for  ages  outside  of  the  activities  and  progress  of  the  world. 
As  the  fathers  did,  so  continue  to  do  their  children.  Now,  they  have 
never  before  been  asked  to  sell  their  deer;  it  is  a  new  thing  to  them, 
and  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They  were  suspicious  of 
our  designs.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  can  not 
understand  what  we  want  with  the  reindeer.  They  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  motive  as  doing  good  to  others  without  pay. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  with  the  largest  herds,  who  can  best  afford  to  sell, 
are  inland  and  difficult  to  reach.  Then  business  selfishness  comes  in. 
The  introduction  of  the  reindeer  on  the  American  side  may  to  some 
extent  injuriously  affect  their  trade  in  deer  skins.  From  time  imme- 
morial they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  their  skins  to  Alaska  and 
exchange  them  tor  oil.  To  establish  herds  in  Alaska  will,  they  fear, 
ruin  this  business. 

Another  difficulty  experienced  was  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
competent  interpreter.  A  few  of  the  natives  of  the  Siberian  coast  have 
spent  one  or  more  seasons  on  a  whaler,  and  thus  picked  up  a  very  little 
Bnglish.    And  upon  this  class  we  have  been  dependent  in  the  past. 
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However,  notwithstanding  all  these  difflcolties  and  delays,  Captain 
Healy,  with  the  Bear^  coasted  from  1,200  to  1,500  miles,  caUing  at  the 
various  villages  and  holding  conferences  with  the  leading  reindeer 
owners  on  the  Siberian  coast.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  the  following  season.  Then,  to  answer  the  question 
whether  reindeer  could  be  purchased  and  transported  alive,  I  bought 
16  head,  kept  them  on  shipboard  for  some  three  weeks,  passing  through 
a  gale  so  severe  that  the  ship  had  to  <^lie  to,"  and  finally  landed  them 
in  good  condition  at  Amaknak  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Unalaska. 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  City  in  the  fall  of  1891  the  question 
was  again  urged  uxK)n  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1891,  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1109)  appro- 
priating $15,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  maintaining  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  reindeer  for  domestic  puri)08es.  This  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Hon.  Algernon  S.  Pad- 
dock, chairman.  The  committee  took  llavorable  action,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  23, 1892.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  A  similar  bill  (H.  E.  7764)  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Durborow  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

On  April  15  Hon.  S.  B.  Alexander,  of  North  Carolina,  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  but  failed 
to  pass  the  House. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1892, 1  started  for  my  third  summer's  work  on  the 
coast  of  Siberia  and  Arctic  Alaska  in  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
Bear,  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  commanding,  and,  upon  the  29th  of  June  fol- 
lowing, selected  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Port  Clarence  (the  nearest 
good  harbor  to  Bering  Straits  on  the  American  side)  a  suitable  location 
for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school,  the  principal  industry  of 
which  is  the  management  and  propagation  of  domestic  reindeer.  The 
institution  is  named  the  TeUer  Beindeer  Station. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  I  made  five  visits  to  Siberia,  purchasing 
and  transporting  to  Port  Clarence  171  head  of  reindeer.  I  also  super- 
intended the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  the  officers  and  residence 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  station,  Mr.  Miner  W.  Bruce,  of  Nebraska. 

Betuming  to  Washington  in  the  early  winter,  agitation  was  at  once 
commenced  before  Congresa,  resulting  in  an  appropriation  by  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  second  session  (March  3,  1893),  of  <<  $6,000,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  and  maintaining  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
reindeer  for  domestic  purposes."  The  management  of  this  fund  was 
wisely  laid  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  was  made  a  part 
of  the  school  system  of  Alaska. 
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During  the  spring  of  18d3,  79  &wn8  were  bom  to  the  herd  at  the 
Teller  Beindeer  Station,  and  daring  the  summer  127  deer  were  pur- 
ohased  in  Siberia  and  added  to  the  Alaska  herd. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  year's  service  Mr.  Brace  resigned,  and  Mi. 
W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  saperintendent. 

Daring  April,  May,  and  June,  1894, 186  fawns  were  bom  to  the  herd, 
of  which  41  were  lost  by  being  frozen  or  deserted  by  their  mothers. 
Daring  the  summer  I  purchased  in  Siberia  120  head,  which  were  added 
to  the  herd. 

Siberian  herders  were  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise^ 
not  because  they  were  considered  the  best,  but  because  they  were  near 
by  and  were  the  only  ones  that  could  be  had  at  the  time.  It  was  real- 
ized from  the  first  that  if  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  were  to  be  taught  ikt 
breeding  and  care  of  the  reindeer,  it  was  important  that  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  most  intelligent  instructors  and  of  the  best 
methods  that  were  in  use.  By  universal  consent  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Lapps  of  northern  Europe,  because  of  their  superior  intelligenoe 
(nearly  all  of  them  being  able  to  read  and  write  and  some  of  them 
being  acquainted  with  several  languages),  are  much  superior  to  the 
Samoyedes  deer  men  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  tifcie  barbarous 
deer  men  of  northeastern  Siberia.  Intelligence  applied  to  the  raising 
of  reindeer,  just  as  to  any  other  industry,  produces  the  best  results. 

Therefore,  when  in  1893  it  was  ascertained  that  the  herd  at  Port 
Olarence  had  safely  passed  its  first  winter  (thus  assuring  its  perma- 
nence), I  at  once  set  about  securing  herders  from  Lapland.  There  being 
no  public  funds  available  to  meet  the  expense  of  sending  an  agent  to 
Norway  in  order  to  secure  skilled  Lapp  herders,  I  had  recourse  again 
to  the  private  benefactions  of  friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  $1,000  was 
contributed. 

Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was  selected  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Teller  Beindeer  Station  and  sent  to  Lapland  for  herders. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  City  February  21,  and  landed  upon  his  return 
May  12, 1894,  having  with  him  seven  men,  their  wives  and  children, 
making  sixteen  souls  in  all.  This  was  the  first  colony  of  Lapps  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States.  They  reached  the  Teller  Beindeer  Sta- 
tion safely  on  July  29,  having  traveled  over  12,500  miles.  Upon  readi- 
ing  the  station  Mr.  Kjellmann  toot-charge,  relieving  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp^ 
who  desired  to  return  to  the  mission  work  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  1894  the  Fifty -third  Congress,  second  session,  increased  the  rein- 
deer appropriation  to  $7,500,  and  the  same  amount  was  appropriated 
in  the  spring  of  1895,  at  the  third  session  of  the  same  Congresa 

1896. 

The  accompanying  report  of  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann  (Appendix  B) 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Teller  Keiudeer  Station  and  reindeer  herd  is 
so  fall  and  satisfactory  that  I  will  not  even  attempt  to  summarize  it^ 
but  rather  urge  its  careful  reading. 
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Owing  to  the  serioas  illness  of  his  wife^  and  her  need  of  the  services 
of  a  physician,  that  could  not  be  had  at  the  station,  Mr.  Kjellmann 
resigned  on  the  20th  of  July  and  returned  to  the  States.  The  same 
day  Mr.  Jens  0.  Widstead,  of  Wisconsin,  the  assistant  superintendent, 
was  made  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Thorvaald  Ejellmann,  of  Norway, 
was  appointed  his  assistant. 

Having  spent  five  consecutive  seasons  in  arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska 
and  Siberia  establishing  and  supervising  schools  and  the  introduction 
of  reindeer,  I  felt  the  need  of  giving  a  season  to  the  work  in  southeast 
Alaska.  To  accomplish  this  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  my  assistant,  made 
the  arctic  cruise  this  season.  The  itinerary  for  1895  is  therefore  written 
by  him  and  is  incorporated  in  an  appendix  (Appendix  A). 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  tiie  wisdom  of 
procuring  Lapps  for  herders.  Their  greater  intelligence,  skill,  and 
gentleness  in  handling  the  deer,  and  the  introduction  of  their  improved 
methods  of  treatment,  have  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  herd. 
In  1894,  41  fawns  out  of  the  186  bom  were  lost  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Siberian  herders.  This  spring  under  the  care  of  the  Lapps  but 
22  fawns  were  lost  of  298  bom  at  the  three  stations,  and  7  of  these  were 
from  the  75  bom  at  Gape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  no  Lapp  was  present, 
thus  reducing  the  percentage  of  loss  among  the  calves  the  past  spring 
from  22  per  cent  in  the  previous  year  to  about  6  per  cent  for  the  pros- 
ent  year.  This  great  saving  is  due  to  the  greater  skill  of  the  Lapps, 
and  would  alone  pay  the  extra  expense  of  procuring  them  as  herders. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  there  is  a  hearty  agreement  in  the  work 
between  the  Lapps  and  the  Eskimo. 

Last  fall  a  commencement  was  made  in  the  distribution  from  the 
central  herd  at  the  Teller  Station.  In  August,  1894, 119  head  of  deer 
were  given  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  in  charge  of  the  mission  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  at  Gape  Prince  of  Wales.  This  spring  the 
herd  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  75  fawns  (Appendix  G). 

Instructions  were  left  in  fall  of  1895  to  fiimish  similar  herds  to  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  mission  at  the  head  of  Norton  Sound  and  to  the 
Episcopalians  and  Boman  Catholics  on  the  Yukon  Biver. 

The  Eskimo  have  been  so  little  accustomed  to  assistance  from  the 
whites  that  they  have  been  somewhat  skeptical  concerning  their  being 
permitted  to  ultimately  own  the  reindeer.  As  evidence  of  good  faith, 
in  February  last  a  herd  of  115  head  was  entrusted  to  three  or  four  of 
the  most  experienced  native  apprentices,  with  an  agreement  that  they 
were  to  own  the  natural  increase.  This  spring  during  fawning  season 
a  Lapp  was  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  they  lost  only  2  fawns  out  of 
the  79  bom. 

The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  present  system  of  procuring  reindeer  is  too  slow,  and  will  take 
many  years  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Government.  To  expe- 
dite matters  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  placing,  with 
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There  are  in  northern  and  central  Alaska,  at  a  moderate  esti 
400,000  sqnare  miles  of  territory  that  are  unadapted  to  agriculture  < 
grazing  of  cattle,  and  that  region  is  without  an  adequate  food  si 
for  the  Eskimo  inhabitants  or  the  white  miners  and  others  who  an 
penetrating  it  in  search  of  gold  or  trade.  But  that  whole  regi 
supplied  with  a  long,  fibrous  white  moss  {Cladania  rangiferina] 
natural  food  of  the  reindeer.  This  is  capable  of  becoming  fooc 
clothing  for  men  only  by  its  transformation  into  reindeer  meat  and 

The  best  results  in  the  raising  of  reindeer,  and  the  mofit  con 
statistics,  are  found  in  l^orway  and  Sweden,  Taking  those  ooui 
as  a  basis,  we  find  that  the  northern  provinces  known  as  Laplanc 
tain  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  in  which  are  322,568  head  of 
deer.    This  gives  an  average  of  23  reindeer  to  the  sqnare  mile. 

Applying  this  ratio  to  the  400,000  sqnare  miles  of  arctic  and 
arctic  Alaska  (and  there  is  no  known  reason  in  the  general  chai 
of  the  country  why  we  should  not),  we  have  as  a  result  that  A 
is  capable  of  sustaining  9,200,000  head  of  reindeer,  which,  at  the 
ation  of  $9  each  (the  price  in  Sweden),  will  be  worth  $83,000,000. 

In  Lapland  there  is  an  average  of  32  head  of  reindeer  to  each  p 
among  the  reindeer  Lapps.  Applying  the  same  average  to  Al 
the  9,200,000  head  of  reindeer  will  support  a  population  of  28' 
living  like  the  Lapps  of  Lapland. 

EFFEOT  UPON  ALASKA. 

The  stocking  of  Alaska  with  reindeer  means — 
First.  The  opening  up  of  the  vast  and  almost  inaccessible  regi 
northern  and  central  Alaska  to  white  settlers  and  civilization. 
The  original  purpose  in  1890  to  introduce  reindeer  into  Alaska 
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But  that  vast  region,  with  its  perpetual  frozen  subsoil,  is  without 
agricultural  resources.  Groceries,  breadstuffs,  etc.,  must  be  procured 
from  the  outside.  Steamers  upon  the  Yukon  can  bring  food  to  the 
mouths  of  the  gold-bearing  streams,  but  the  mines  are  often  many  miles 
up  these  unnavigable  streams.  Already  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  securing  sufficient  food  by  dog-train  transportation  and  the  packing 
of  the  natives.    The  miners  need  reindeer  transportation. 

Again,  the  development  of  the  mines  and  the  growth  of  settlements 
upon  streams  hundreds  of  miles  apart  necessitates  some  method  of 
speedy  travel.  A  dog  team  on  a  long  journey  will  make  on  an  average 
from  15  to  25  miles  a  day,  and  in  some  sections  can  not  make  the  trip 
at  all,  because  they  can  not  carry  with  them  a  sufficient  supply  oi  food 
for  the  dogs,  and  can  procure  none  in  the  country  through  which  they 
travel.  To  facilitate  and  render  possible  frequent  and  speedy  com- 
munication between  these  isolated  settlements  and  growing  centers  of 
American  civilization,  where  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  States  have  no 
existence  and  can  not  be  maintained  except  at  an  enormous  expense, 
reindeer  teams  that  require  no  beaten  roads,  and  that  at  the  close  of  a 
day's  work  can  be  turned  loose  Ho  forage  for  themselves,  are  essential. 
The  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  makes  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines  and  the' support  of  a  million  miners. 

Second.  The  opening  up  of  a  vast  commercial  industry.  Lapland, 
with  400,000  reindeer,  supplies  the  grocery  stores  of  northern  Europe 
with  smoked  reindeer  hams,  10  cents  per  pound ;  smoked  tongues,  at 
lO^nts^ach ;  dried  hides,  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  each ;  tanned  hides,  $2  to  $3 
each,  and  23,000  carcasses  to  the  butcher  shops,  in  addition  to  what  is 
consumed  by  the  Lapps  themselves. 

Fresh  reindeer  meat  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Russia  exports 
it  firozen,  in  carloads,  to  Germany.  The  I^orwegian  Preserving  Com- 
pany use  large  quantities  of  it  for  canning. 

The  tanned  skins  (soft  and  with  a  beautiful  yellow  color)  have  a  ready 
sale  for  military  pantaloons,  gloves,  bookbinding,  covering  of  chairs  and 
sofas,  bed  pillows,  etc. 

The  hair  is  in  great  demand  for  the  filling  of  life-saving  apparatus 
(buoys,  etc.),  as  it  possesses  a  wonderful  degree  of  buoyancy.  The 
best  existing  glue  is  made  of  reindeer  horns. 

On  the  same  basis  Alaska,  with  its  capacity  for  9,200,000 head  of  rein- 
deer, can  supply  the  markets  of  America  with  500,000  carcasses  of  veni- 
son annually,  together  with  tons  of  delicious  hams  and  tongues,  and  the 
finest  of  leather. 

Surely  the  creation  of  an  industry  worth  from  $83,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000,  where  none  now  exists,  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

Third.  The  perpetuation,  multiplication,  and  civilization  of  the  Eski- 
mos of  that  region.  The  Eskimos  are  a  hardy  and  docile  race.  Their 
chft<}ren  learn  readily  in  the  schools,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the^ 
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should  not  be  made  an  importaut  factor  in  the  development  of  that  land. 
The  density  of  population  in  any  section  being  largely  dependent  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  food  supply,  the  increase  of  food  supply  will  natu- 
rallv  increase  the  number  of  hardy  Eskimo. 

For  the  breeding  of  the  reindeer  and  the  instruction  of  the  native 
people  in  this  industry,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  migration 
to  that  country  of  skilled  herders  and  their  families.  The  inviting  of 
this  class  of  European  settlers  will  not  crowd  out  the  native  Eskimos, 
but  will  greatly  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  tbe 
raising  of  reindeer.  Lapp  families,  with  their  greater  intelligence,  skill, 
and  gentleness  in  handling  reindeer,  and  their  improved  methods  of 
treatment,  wisely  distributed  among  the  Eskimos,  will  be  an  object  lesson 
to  stimulate^  encourage,  and  instruct  them. 

To  awaken  an  interest  in  Lapland  and  open  the  way  for  securing 
a  larger  number  ot  Lapp  herders,  I  would  suggest  the  publication  for 
distribution  in  Lapland  of  a  small  pamphlet  in  the  Norwegian  language 
upon  the  advantages  of  raising  reindeer  in  Alaska. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  many  applications  for  the  reindeer  report  that  can 
not  be  supplied,  because  of  the  limited  edition  now  published.  It  is 
important  that  the  rising  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  introduction 
of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  should  be  fostered  and  quickened  by 
the  wide  dissemination  of  the  information  contained  in  these  annual 
reports.  Judging  from  past  experience,  an  edition  of  100,000  copies 
would  be  quickly  applied  for  and  taken. 

REINDEER  FUND,  1894-05. 

Received  from  Congress $7, 500. 00 

Disbursements : 

Supplies  and  general  expenses  of  station,  Port  Clarence $3, 811. 83 

Trade  goods  used  in  purchasing  deer 1,767.26 

Extra  coal  used  by  the  Bear  in  transporting  deer 1, 081. 60 

Maps  used  in  report 150.00 

Salaries  of  employees  at  station 683. 80 

Total 7,494.39 

Balance 5.61 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  John  P.  Haines, 
president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Craelty  to 
Animals,  for  illustrations  of  driving  and  loading  reindeer,  and  to  Messrs. 
William  Hamilton,  Tappan  Adney,  John  M.  Justice,  Francis  Bamam, 
Winter  &  Pond,  and  to  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society  for  photographs. 

Thanking  you  for  your  deep  interest  and  hearty  cooperation  in  the 
work,  I  remain,  with  great  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant^ 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education^  Washington^  2>.  0. 
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THE  ITINERARY  FOR  1895. 

By  William  Hamilton,  Assistant  Agent  of  Edacation. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington^  D,  C,  December  31,  1895. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instractions  I  left  Washington 
on  April  15,  arriving  at  Tacoma  six  days  later.  Here  I  took  passage 
for  Sitka  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  vessel  City  of 
Topeka.  The  low  rates  to  Alaska  during  the  present  season,  the  alleged 
rapid  development  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  Yukon  region,  and  the 
unusually  hard  times  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  greatly  encouraging 
immigration  to  Alaska.  The  City  of  Topeka  was  crowded  from  stem 
to  stern  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  every  berth  was  occu- 
pied, and  at  night  tlie  tables  in  the  dining  saloon  were  covered  with 
long  rows  of  slumbering  humanity. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  line  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
the  isteamer  touched  at  Metlakahtla,  the  home  of  Mr.  Duncan's  colony 
of  Christianized  Timpseans.  There  are  about  100  neat  frame  houses 
in  the  village,  a  large  church  and  schoolhouse,  the  boys  and  the  girls' 
boarding  home,  Mr.  Duncan's  residence  and  office,  the  cannery,  saw- 
mill, and  the  store.  The  church  is  complete  with  belfry,  spire,  vesti- 
bule, gallery,  and  pulpit  carved  by  hand,  all  native  handiwork.  The 
salmon  cannery  ships  about  8,000  cases  each  year,  and  the  sawmill 
supplies  all  the  lumber  needed.  Sidewalks  in  excellent  condition,  10 
feet  wide,  extend  along  the  principal  street  of  the  village.  A  con- 
spicuous object  is  a  platform  built  on  a  huge  cedar  stump,  where  ttie 
native  band  plays  on  steamer  days.  As  the  steamer  arrived  late  in  the 
evening  and  left  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
see  the  school  in  session. 

The  next  place  of  interest  at  which  the  steamer  stopped  was  Fort 
Wrangell.  In  the  days  when  the  Cassiar  gold  mines  at  the  head  of  the 
Stikine  River  were  in  their  glory,  and  when  the  barracks  were  occupied 
by  United  States  troops,  a  tide  of  motley  life  swept  through  the  long 
street  which  extends  along  the  water  front  from  the  fort  to  the  chiefs 
house.  In  1877  the  Government  withdrew  its  troops  from  all  posts  in 
Alaska,  the  mining  regions  of  the  Stikine  have  been  abandoned,  and 
the  only  indication  of  the  industry  of  civilization  is  the  frequent  puffs 
of  steam  issuing  from  the  large  sawmill. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 37  ^'^ 
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Mr.  William  A.  Kelly,  the  local  superintendeut  of  schools  for  the 
Sitka  district,  lives  in  this  village,  and  the  public  school  *  for  native 
children,  held  in  the  building  which  once  was  the  hospital  of  the  Lar- 
racks,  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  under  the  care  of  Miss  A.  K 
Kelsey. 

On  April  28  we  found  ourselves  at  the  town  of  Juneau,  which  nestles 
at  the  base  of  a  towering  mountain.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Terri- 
tory and  has  a  population  of  about  2,000,  which  number  is  largely 
increased  when  the  miners  from  the  neighboring  regions  winter  there 
and  also  in  the  spring  when  newcomers  tarry  to  purchase  outfits  and 
supplies  before  going  into  the  interior.  Juneau  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Alaska,  and  there  is  considerable  rivalry  between  it  and 
Sitka,  the  historic  capital  of  the  Territory;  it  has  a  court-house, jail, 
hotels,  and  lodging  houses,  two  Government  schools — one  for  white  and 
the  other  for  native  children — a  Presbyterian  mission  home  and  two 
churches  (white  and  native),  Eusso-Greek  church,  also  a  Boman  CatiioUe 
church,  school,  and  hospital,  opera  house,  bank,  two  weekly  new8x>aper8, 
fire  brigade,  and  electric  light  and  telephone  plants. 

Since  my  last  visit  to  Juneau,  in  1892,  a  new  schoolhouse  for  nativoB 
has  been  built  and  the  schoolhouse  for  white  children  has  been  thor- 
oughly renovated,  and  both  buildings  compare  very  favorably  witii 
schoolhouses  in  places  with  the  same  population  as  Juneau  anywhoe 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  E.  Keller  has  charge  of  the  school  for  white 
children  and  Miss  S.  A.  Saxman  of  the  native  school. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Gastineau  Channel,  2  miles  from  Juneau,  is 
the  town  of  Douglas,  where  is  located  the  well-kuown  Treadwell  gold 
mine.  Over  $800,000  have  been  spent  upon  this  plant  since  1881.  Its 
stamping  mill,  where  the  gold-bearing  quartz  is  pulverized,  contains  240 
stamps,  and  is  the  largest  mill  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  gold  is 
shipped  to  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  in  the  form  of  bricks  worth  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  each.  During  the  year  ending  May  31, 1894, 
240,000  tons  of  ore  were  treated,  yielding  $768,000,  or  $3.20  per  too. 
In  the  village  are  two  public  schools.  The  one  for  white  children  is 
taught  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Jones  and  the  school  for  native  children  is  und^ 
the  care  of  Miss  F,  J,  Work.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  school 
for  natives  are  inmates  of  the  home  maintained  here  by  the  Kansas 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

From  Douglas  the  vessel  steamed  up  Lynn  Oanal  to  Dyea  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohilkoot  Inlet.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Tapeka 
had  ever  been  to  the  head  of  the  inlet,  and  she  felt  her  way  along  very 
cautiously.  After  careful  sounding  we  anchored  at  about  6.30  p.  m. 
Around  us  were  magnificent  snow-capped  mountains,  and  just  opposite 
a  noisy  waterfall  leaped  headlong  down  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  pilot 
said  that  he  would  use  it  as  a  landmark  for  anchorage  in  the  future. 
Men  who  enter  the  mining  regions  of  the  Yukon  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  river  take  the  trail  which  leaves  tidewater  at  the  head  of  tliis 
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inlet.  We  had  on  board  14  horses,  which  were  to  be  used  in  carrying 
supplies  over  the  mountain  pads.  These  animals  were  now  brought 
up  from  below.  As  the  water  shoals  very  rapidly  toward  the  head  of 
the  bay,  the  TopeJca  had  anchored  a  coux)le  of  miles  from  shore,  and  the 
horses  had  a  long  distance  to  swim.  By  this  time  it  was  dark  and  the 
struggles  of  the  animals  churned  the  chilly  waters  into  displays  of 
phosphorescent  light. 

On  May  3  we  touched  at  Killisnoo.  A  public  school  was  maintained 
here  for  a  number  of  years.  In  February,  1893,  the  schoolhouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  not  been  able  to 
rebuild  it,  owing  to  heavy  reductions  in  the  Congressional  appropriation 
for  education  in  Alaska.  Most  of  the  children  in  the  village  attend 
the  school  of  the  Eusso-Greek  Church. 

The  Alaskan  Oil  and  Guano  Company,  which  is  engaged  in  packing 
herring  and  manufacturing  oil  and  fertilizer,  has  its  works  at  this  place. 
The  annual  product  of  their  factory  is  1,000  barrels  of  salted  hemng, 
about  400,000  gallons  of  herring  oil,  and  1,000  tons  of  fertilizer  (com- 
posed of  the  refuse  of  the  fish  dried  and  pulverized,  for  which  a  market 
is  found  in  California  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it  enriches 
the  soil  of  the  sugar  plantations).  In  making  the  barrels  Alaskan 
timber  is  used  exclusively. 

On  May  1  the  Topeka  threaded  its  way  into  the  beautiful  island- 
studded  harbor  of  Sitka,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory. 
Shielded  on  the  one  side  by  a  miyestic  range  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  on  the  other  protected  from  the  swell  of  the  Pacific  by  numerous 
thickly  wooded  islands,  the  town  lies  clustered  along  the  curving  sweep 
of  the  beach.  As  we  face  the  town,  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fore- 
ground is  the  hill  upon  which  Baranof  Castle  stood  before  the  flames 
destroyed  it  in  1894.  Extending  along  the  beach  to  the  right  of  Castle 
Hill  is  the  section  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  white  x)eople.  Above 
the  dark  roofs  appear  the  green  dome  and  Byzantine  spire  of  the  Greek 
Church.  On  the  extreme  right,  near  Indian  River,  is  the  group  of 
buildings  of  the  Presbyterian  Industrial  School.  To  the  left  of  Castle 
Hill  is  the  native  village,  consisting  of  neat  frame  houses,  some  of  them 
with  pretentious  bay  windows. 

In  1890  Sitka  had  a  population  of  1,188,  composed  of  289  whites,  859 
natives,  and  31  Chinese.  It  has  two  public  schools,  a  school  and 
orphanage  maintained  by  the  Eussian  Government,  and  the  large  and 
successful  Presbyterian  Industrial  School,  with  its  boarding  houses, 
hospitals,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop,  shoemaking  shop,  paint 
shop,  bakery,  and  steam  laundry. 

The  few  hours  in  Sitka  were  busily  spent  in  inspecting  the  public 
schools  (Miss  Patton  and  Mrs.  Knapp,  teachers)  and  in  visiting  the 
schoolroom  and  industrial  shops  at  the  Presbyterian  mission. 

On  May  1 1  took  passage  on  the  mail  steamer  Dora  for  Unalaska, 
1,250  miles  west  of  Sitka,  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  the  same 
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name.  This  mail  route  is  in  operation  fix)m  the  1st  of  April  until  the 
Slst  of  October  of  each  year.  During  the  winter  months  Sitka  is  the 
limit  of  mail  communication.  Threading  her  way  westward  among 
the  green  islets  the  trim  little  Dora  soon  left  the  smooth,  landlocked 
waters  and  encountered  the  unchecked  sweep 'of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
From  Sitka  westward  the  character  of  the  scenery  changes.  The 
narrow  water-lanes  hemmed  in  by  the  thickly  wooded  islands  of  tiie 
Alexander  Archipelago  give  place  to  the  untrammeled  ocean  beating 
against  the  bases  of  the  barren  cliffs  and  mountain  ranges  of  ^^  conti- 
nental Alaska." 

The  morning  of  May  3  found  us  in  Yakutat  Bay.  Here,  near  the 
base  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  is  a  mission  station  of  the  Swedish  Evangeli- 
cal Ohurch,  with  the  Eev.  and  Mrs.  Albin  Johnson,  Bev.  K.  J.  Hen- 
dricksou,  and  Miss  Selma  Peterson  as  teachers.  Mrs.  Johnson  came 
from  Jankaping,  Sweden,  making  a  journey  of  9,000  miles  to  join  Hr. 
Johnson.  Landing  through  the  8urf,  we  picked  our  way  along  the 
beach  to  the  mission  buildings.  In  the  winter  of  1892-93  one  of  the 
large  and  substantial  boarding  houses  was  burned.  The  undaunted 
missionaries  commenced  rebuilding  it,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it 
was  nearly  completed.  The  other  building  is  a  model  of  neatness,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  unassuming  sincerity  and  thoroughness  about  the 
whole  place.      • 

In  1880  gold  was  discovered  in  the  black  sand  of  the  beaches  snr* 
rounding  Yakutat  Bay,  and  from  that  time  until  1888,  when  a  tidal  wave 
washed  most  of  the  sand  away,  numerous  mining  camps  dotted  its 
shores.  The  black  sand  is  accumulating  once  more,  and  prospectors 
have  also  returned.  It  is  said  that  good  coal  has  been  found  about  2 
miles  inland,  but  as  Yakutat  Bay  is  only  a  slight  indentation  of  the 
coast  into  which  the  unbroken  force  of  the  Korth  Pacific  sweeps,  load- 
ing ships  with  coal  in  that  bay  would  be  an  undertaking  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  Yakutats  are  the  northernmost  branch  of  theThlinget  race,  which 
inhabits  southeast  Alaska.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Thlingets,  and  also  the 
Aleuts,  they  are  expert  basket  weavers;  in  some  of  the  houses  we  saw 
magnificent  robes  made  of  down  from  the  breast  of  the  eagle. 

During  the  afternoon  the  clouds  hfted,  revealing  the  St.  Elias  Alps, 
and  during  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  we  skirted  the  60-iiiile 
front  of  the  Malaspina  glacier,  with  the  sea  dashing  against  its  ice 
clifi's.  The  unbroken  sweep  of  mountain  scenery  from  the  St.  Elias 
range  to  the  Aleutian  chain  is  unsurpassed  in  gloomy  grandeur.  At 
the  little  trading  post  of  Kayak  we  took  on  board  a  man  who  had  just 
spent  seven  months  as  keeper  of  a  fox  ranch  on  one  of  the  neighboring 
islands.  For  that  length  of  time  he  had  not  seen  a  human  face,  his  sole 
company  being  the  foxes. 

On  evening  of  May  4  we  entered  the  land-locked  harbor  of  Nuchet 
or  Port  Etches,  at  the  entrance  of  Prince  William  Sound.    At  Snug 
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Corner  Bay  in  this  sound  Captain  Cook  repaired  his  ships  in  1778,  and 
here  in  1783  Baranoff  built  the  ships  in  which  he  made  his  first  expe- 
dition to  Sitka.  A  more  sheltered  harbor  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
In  1892  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  rendezvoused  at  Kuchek  to  meet  their 
supply  vessel,  the  Coquitlam.  The  revenue-cutter  Gorwin^  Capt.  C.  L. 
Hooper  commanding,  surprised  them  in  the  act  of  transferring  the  car- 
goes of  seal  skins,  and  the  Coquitlam  was  seized  and  taken  to  Sitka  for 
a  violation  of  the  United  States  revenue  laws  in  transferring  cargo 
without  authority.  At  Nuchek  there  is  a  salmon  cannery  and  trading 
post.  Here  the  Eusso-Greek  Church  maintains  a  school  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  37,  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Kashevaroff,  teacher. 

The  next  morning  we  steamed  up  the  sound  to  the  little  settlement 
of  Taklitat.  At  the  very  head  of  the  sound  the  two  branches  of  the 
Chngak  Alps  meet  and  their  snowy  sides  are  perfectly  mirrored  in 
the  glassy  waters.  In  this  out-of-the-way  nook  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company  has  a  trading  post.  The  trader  and  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  village  were  suflPering  from  la  grippe.  The  mail 
steamer  carries  a  supply  of  medicines,  and  an  exceedingly  formidable 
quantity  of  "grip  mixture"  was  left  with  the  trader. 

Our  next  port  was  St.  Paul  (Kadiak),  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
Kadiak  Island.  The  harbor  of  St.  Paul  is  encircled  by  undulating 
hills  and  the  village  nestles  among  gentle  slopes  of  grass  and  moss. 
The  climate  of  this  region  is  mild;  cattle  are  raised  and  small  gardens 
are  numerous.  In  1874  a  delegation  from  the  Scandinavian  residents 
of  Wisconsin  made  an  expedition  to  this  region  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  advantageous  for  their  people  to  seek  homes  on  this  island. 
From  their  report  the  following  sentences  are  taken : 

Potatoes  grow  and  do  well,  althongh  the  natiyes  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
how  they  should  be  cultivated,  which  goes  to  show  that  they  would  thrive  excel- 
lently if  properly  cared  for.  To  judge  from  the  soil  and  climate,  there  is  no  reason 
why  everything  that  succeeds  in  Scotland  should  not  succeed  at  Kadiak.  Pasture 
land  is  so  excellent  on  the  island,  and  the  hay  harvest  so  abundant,  that  our  coun- 
trymen would  here,  just  as  in  Iceland,  make  sheep  breeding  and  cattle  raising  their 
chief  method  of  livelihood.  The  quality  of  the  grass  is  such  that  the  milk,  the  beef, 
and  mutton  must  be  excellent ;  and  we  had  also  an  opportunity  to  try  these  at  Kadiak. 

On  Kadiak  Island  the  dense  dark  forests  dwindle  in  scattered  groves, 
and  from  this  point  westward  even  these  disappear.  The  sides  of  the 
Aleutian  Mountains  are  entirely  void  of  trees.  In  the  summer  months, 
after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  the  shrubs,  the  grasses,  and  mosses 
which  cover  them  are  kept  intensely  green  by  the  almost  perpetual  fogs 
and  showers.  The  dugout  disappears  with  the  forests,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  bidarka^  a  narrow  canoe  of  sea  lion  or  walrus  hide  tightly 
stretched  over  frames  of  driftwood.  It  has  two,  sometimes  three  circu- 
lar hatches,  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body.  The  hatches  are 
usually  furnished  with  an  apron  which  is  fastened  around  the  waist  so 
that  the  bidarka  becomes  perfectly  water-tight.  These  <^  Cossacks  of 
the  seas,"  as  Ltitke  called  them,  buoyantly  ride  the  roughest  waters. 
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Oaptain  Billings  wrote  of  them,  <'If  perfect  symmetry,  8moothii668,aDd 
proportion  oonatitnte  beaaty,  they  are  beantifhl  beyond  anything  thai 
I  ever  beheld.'' 

At  Kadiak  in  1784  the  Bossian  Gregory  ShelikofT  formed  a  sett^ 
ment  and  commenced  the  sabjugation  of  the  people.  The  first  school 
in  Alaska  was  organized  at  this  place,  and  here  the  first  church  bailding 
was  erected.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  Bnssian  capital  of  Alaska. 
Kadiak  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company  for  the 
district  comprising  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William  Sound,  andfiirsto 
the  valae  of  $300,000  are  shipped  yearly.  Here  the  Bureau  of  Edaea- 
tion  has  an  excellent  public  school,  Mr.  G.  0.  Solter  teacher.  I  attended 
sessions  of  the  school,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying:  that  the  childrai 
are  just  as  far  advanced  as  children  of  the  same  ag^e  in  any  village 
school  in  the  country.  I  had  a  satisfactory  interview  with  the  memben 
of  the  local  school  committee,  who  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Territory^ 
aid  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  suggestions,  and  several  improve- 
ments to  the  school  property  were  authorized.  The  priest  of  the  Basso- 
Greek  Ohurch,  under  whose  spiritual  care  are  most  of  the  chUdren,  was 
present. 

Kear  Kadiak  Island  is  Wood  Island.  Here  the  Baptist  Womao^ 
Home  Mission  Society  has  begun  a  noble  work  for  the  rescuing  of  the 
waifs  and  destitute  children  of  that  region  by  maintaining  a  home. 
The  condition  of  some  of  the  poorer  native  children  was  thus  described 
by  Mr.  W.  £.  Boscoe,  in  charge  of  the  home,  formerly  teacher  at 
Kadiak : 

In  every  settlement  through  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  found  poor,  defenw- 
less  children  clothed  only  in  rags,  with  no  one  to  provide  suitable  food  or  clothiog, 
and  living  entirely  upon  such  charity  as  may  be  found  amon^  a  heathen  peopi«. 
There  are  many  destitute  children,  made  so  by  the  drunkenness  and  the  vagabond 
character  of  their  parents.  In  the  Aleut  set^tlement  of  Afognak,  the  natives  have 
sold  the  bedding  from  their  huts  to  obtain  the  vile  stuff.  The  winter  is  apon  them, 
and  until  recently  they  have  been  so  demoralized  with  liquor  that  they  had  not  laid 
in  the  usual  winter's  supply  of  dried  iish — their  main  subsistence.  Now,  the  futan 
of  this  race  is  that  they  will  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  globe  unless  they  an 
Christianized,  and  that  soon.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  children  do  not  generally  show 
this  terrible  craving  for  strong  drink.  The  pupils. of  my  school  are  ashamed  of  their 
parents'  drinking.  It  is  only  right  and  just  that  our  Ck>vernment  take  orphan  chil- 
dren and  inebriates'  children  and  put  them  in  a  good  industrial  school  under  religions 
teachers,  who,  in  addition  to  moral  and  intellectual  training,  will  teach  them  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry,  the  elements 
of  some  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  girls  the  arts  of  sewing  and  of  cooking. 

In  the  hospital  on  Wood  Island  were  seven  men  who  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  White^  which  was  driven  ashore  at  the 
south  end  of  Kadiak  Island  in  a  severe  storm  on  April  13.  Eleven  of 
the  crew  had  perished  in  the  icy  waters  and  several  of  the  survivors 
had  been  so  terribly  frostbitten  that  they  would  be  maimed  for  life. 

Kadiak  Island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  wide  Shelikoff 
Strait.    According  to  the  native  legend  this  was  once  a  narrow  chan- 
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:x3el.  A  huge  otter  attempted  to  swim  taroagh  and  was  caught  fast;  in 
liis  struggles  he  widened  the  strait  and  poshed  the  island  out  to  its 
jpresent  position. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  8  we  lay- to  off  the  village  of  Karlnk.  There 
ia  no  harbor  here:  vessels  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  and  landings 
sre  made  in  boats.  The  breeze  had  freshened,  a  high  sea  was  rnnning, 
a^nd  it  was  too  rough  for  us  to  laud.  A  Government  school  was  main- 
trained  here  for  a  few  years,  but  a  reduction  of  the  Congressional  appro- 
priation for  education  in  Alaska  rendered  necessary  a  curtailing  of 
e:xpenses  and  the  school  was  closed  in  1892.  A  teacher  has  been 
Appointed  who  will  reopen  it  in  the  fall  of  1895. 

The  Karluk  Biver,  16  miles  long  and  about  6  feet  deep,  is  one  of  the 

n^ost  remarkable  salmon  streams  in  the  world.    Beside  its  shallow 

"^^aters  are  located  several  large  canneries  where,  according  to  the 

<^usus  report  of  1890,  about  300,000  cases  of  salmon  were  packed. 

I^be  employees  number  over  2,000,  and  in  the  summer  months  the 

C^hinese,  Italians,  Greeks,  Portuguese,  and  Americans  constitute  one 

of  the  most  heterogeneous  communities  under  the  American  flag.    The 

TJnited  States  commissioner  at  Uualaska,  700  miles  away,  is  the  nearest 

representative  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States.    On  May  9,  as 

the  gale  had  increased,  the  captain  very  considerately  ran  into  a  small 

bay  near  Gape  Providence^ and  remained  there  until  the  gale  had  spent 

its  force. 

XJnga  was  reached  at  4  a.  m.  on  the  11th.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  ashore  and  meeting  the  teacher,  Mr.  McKinney,  and  of  inspect- 
ing the  school  buildings.  Near  the  village  of  Unga  is  the  mining 
property  of  the  Apollo  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  By  skillful 
management  and  wise  expenditure  of  money  the  mine  is  being  operated 
with  large  profit.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  tunnels  have 
been  completed;  waterworks,  steam  compressor,  offices,  and  dwelling 
houses  have  been  built.  The  forty-stamp  mill  is  producing  monthly 
$30,000  worth  of  gold. 

Just  south  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  upon  which  Unga  is  located,  are 
immense  cod  banks  whose  value  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
They  were  first  reported  by  Professor  Davidson  in  1867.  Since  that 
time  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  sounding  and  mapping  of  the  banks.  The  value  of  the 
Shumagin  catch  of  cod  in  1890  was  $500,000.  As  the  fur  seal  decrease 
it  is  asserted  that  the  cod -fishing  industry  will  greatly  increase,  as  it  is 
said  that  one  seal  will  in  a  season  consume  cod  equal  in  value  to  the 
price  of  a  raw  seal  skin. 

At  9  a.  m.  we  were  under  way,  and  at  10.30  came  to  anchor  at 'Sand 
Point.  Under  the  wharf  and  forming  its  foundation  is  the  wreck  of  the 
John  Hancock,  She  was  built  at  the  Charlestown  Navy-Yard  in  1842, 
and  was  in  Commodore  Perry's  Japan  expedition  in  1853-54.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  was  condemned  and  sold  into  the  merchant  service. 
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Her  machinery  was  taken  out  and  she  was  converted  into  a  thr» 
masted  schooner.  While  in  the  merchant  service  as  a  lumher  vessd 
she  was  abandoned  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.  Being  recovered 
and  brought  into  port^  she  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Lynde  &  Hough,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  used  her  in  their  codfish  trade.  On  March  7, 1893. 
a  heavy  southwester  dashed  her  upon  the  rocks  at  Sand  Point,  her  final 
resting  pUice.  Sand  Point  consists  of  a  few  houses  belonging  to  Me88i& 
Lynde  &  Hough,  a  hotel,  and  United  States  custom-honse.  Going 
ashore  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bugbee,  the  agent,  ud 
with  him  selected  a  sight  for  a  schoolhouse. 

On  the  morning  of  May  12,  feeling  our  way  along,  tbe  fog  bom  sound- 
ing, we  turned  north  in  the  mists  of  Bering  Sea  throagb  IJnimak  Pass, 
in  the  Aleutian  chain,  whose  seventy  islands  stretcb  for  a  thousand 
miles  like  gigantic  stepping  stones  toward  Siberia.  Attou,  the  west- 
ernmost limit  of  the  land  possessions  of  the  United  States,  is  beyond 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian  and  within  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere. Soon  the  fog  lifted  and  we  steamed  througb  waters  as  smooth 
as  a  mill  pond.  Bold  headlands,  towering  x)innacles  of  rock,  mountain 
slopes  carpeted  with  mosses  whose  intense  green  was  heightened  by 
great  patches  of  snow  here  and  there;  volcanoes  draped  with  clond 
and  plumed  with  smoke  delighted  the  eye  as  we  glided  along.  In  a  few 
hours  we  swept  past  Priest's  Rock,  an  outlying  pinnacle  wbich  bears  a 
resemblance  to  a  priest  of  the  Greek  Church  in  his  robes,  and  entered 
Unalaska  Bay.  Twelve  miles  up  the  bay  is  the  village  of  0nalaska  or 
Hiuliuk  (the  curving  beach),  the  commercial  center  of  western  Alaska. 
It  is  the  port  of  entry  for  Bering  Sea.  A  deputy  collector  of  customs^ 
deputy  marshal,  and  a  United  States  commissioner  reside  here.  At 
Unalaska  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
ft)r  the  western  and  arctic  regions  of  the  Territory.  At  the  neigliboring 
village  of  Dutch  Harbor  are  the  offices  of  the  North  American  Commer- 
cial Company,  also  controlling  trading  posts  scattered  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  territory.  During  the  summer  months  Unalaska  is  the  ren- 
dezvous for  all  the  shipping  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  ships  of 
the  arctic  whaling  fleet  call  here  for  coal,  water,  supplier,  and  mail, 
and  to  leave  news  of  the  movements  of  the  arctic  ice  and  the  catch  of 
whales,  and  receive  tidings  of  the  great  world  to  the  south.  Since  1891 
it  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  and  British  fleets 
engaged  in  the  Bering  Sea  patrol. 

In  the  vast  territory  tributary  to  Unalaska  are  numerous  waifs,  many 
of  them  the  children  of  white  men.  Here  at  Unalaska  the  Methodist 
Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  in  1889  entered  upon  the  noble  work 
of  taking  these  poor  children  out  of  their  squalor  and  mental  darkness, 
and  by  surrounding  them  with  the  influences  of  a  Christian  home  to 
lift  them  into  a  higher  civilization.  From  a  beginning  with  two  orphan 
waifs  from  the  island  of  Attou,  1,000  miles  west  of  Unalaska,  the  home 
family  had  increased  in  June,  1895,  to  about  thirty,  and  the  transfer- 
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mation  that  careftil,  conscientious  training  had  wrought  in  the  children 
was  marvelous.  While  waiting  to  join  the  United  States  revenue-cut- 
ter Bear  in  its  arctic  cruise  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
work  being  done  in  the  home  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuck,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  neater,  more  intelligent, 
well-behaved  set  of  children  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
country.  In  the  schoolroom,  which  I  visited  repeatedly,  I  found  that 
good  progress  had  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language. 
Those  children  who  had  been  in  the  home  for  three  years  or  more  not 
only  read,  wrote,  and  spoke,  but  also  seemed  to  do  their  thinking  in 
English.  From  its  commencement  in  1889  until  the  past  summer  the 
home  has  been  maintained  in  a  small  one  and  one-half  story  rented 
cottage.  During  the  summer  a  commodious  boarding  house  was  erected. 
The  Aleutian  Islands  are  so  remote,  so  little  is  generally  known  of 
them,  to  the  visitor  they  have  such  an  air  of  primeval  solitude  that  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  realize  that  they  have  been  the  theater  of  stirring 
events  and  have  a  history  extending  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
No  notice  of  this  region  would  be  complete  without  at  least  a  glance  at 
this  history.  I  quote  the  following  r^sum^  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson's 
report  for  1890  : 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Europeans  is  due  to  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  who,  having  founded  a  Russian  Empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  would  also  found  one  in  America.  The  western  coast  of  America  had  been 
explored  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino,  Califomia,  but  from  California  north  it  was 
avast,  unknown  region — ''t^e  great  northern  mystery,  with  its  Anian  strait  and 
silver  mountains  and  divers  other  fabulous  tales.''  To  solve  these  mysteries,  to  deter- 
mine whether  Asia  had  land  communication  with  America,  to  learn  what  lands  and 
people  were  beyond  his  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  Peter  the  Great, 
in  1724,  ordered  two  expeditions  of  exploration  and  placed  them  both  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  in  the  Russian  service.  The  expedition  set  out  over- 
land through  Siberia  on  January  28, 1725,  under  Lieutenant  Chirikoff.  Three  days 
later  the  Emperor  died,  but  the  expeditions  were  energetically  pushed  by  his  widow 
and  daughter.  The  first  expedition,  from  1725  to  1730,  explored  Bering  Strait,  and 
settled  the  question  of  separation  between  Asia  and  America. 

The  second  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  consisted  of 
two  vessels,  the  Si.  Paul,  commanded  by  Bering  himself,  and  the  SI.  Peter,  in  charge 
of  Alexei  Ilich  Chirikoff,  second  in  command.  The  expedition  was  accompanied  by 
several  scientists  and  sailed  from  Avatcha  Bay,  Kamtschatka,  on  June  4, 1741.  This 
ill-fated  expedition  discovered  the  mainland  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
But  the  remnant  that  brought  back  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  northwestern 
America  also  brought  with  them  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  sea  otter,  and  wide-awake 
merchants  were  not  slow  to  see  their  opportunity.  As  the  adventurous  hunt  for 
the  little  sable  had  led  the  hardy  Cossack  and  extended  Russian  dominion  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  across  Asia  to  Kamtschatka  and  Bering  Sea,  so  now  the  hunt  for  the 
sea  otter  was  to  extend  Russian  settlement  2,000  miles  along  the  coast  of  America. 
A  few  months  after  the  return  of  Bering's  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1743,  Emilian 
Bassof  formed  a  partnership  with  a  wealthy  Moscow  merchant,  built  a  small  vessel 
named  the  Kapiion^  and  commenced  the  fur  trade  of  the  newly  discovered  islands. 
On  his  second  trip  in  1745  he  coUected  1,600  sea  otters,  2,000  fur  seals,  and  2,000  blue 
Arctic  foxes.  This  was  the  commencement  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  Siberia  of 
a  mad  race  after  the  furs  of  Alaska — a  race  so  mad  that  they  could  not  wait  the 
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Becaring  of  proper  materials  for  the  bailding  of  safe  yeasels  and  the  proearingof 
trained  seamen.  Boats  were  hastily  constructed  of  planks  fastened  together  with 
rawhide  or  seal-skin  thongs.  In  these  anseaworthy  boats,  without  charts  or  comptts, 
they  boldly  ventured  to  sea,  and  the  half  of  them  found  a  watery  grave.  Thoee  who 
did  return  in  safety  with  a  fair  cargo  received  from  2,000  to  3,000  rubles  each  u 
their  share  of  the  profit. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1745,  for  the  first  time  the  discharge  of  firearms  was  hesid 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands.  A  native  was  shot  on  the  island  of  Agoto  by  a  party  of  Rus- 
sians under  Chuprof .  Then  commenced  a  reign  of  lust,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  whidi 
lasted  for  fifty  years.  One  Feodor  Solovief  is  reported  to  have  alone  killed  3,000 
Aleuts.  Yeniaminof,  who  was  the  leading  Qreek  priest  and  first  bishop  of  Alaski, 
declares  that  during  that  dreadful  period  Aleuts  were  used  as  targets  for  BoMisa 
practice  in  firing.  In  1764  Captain  Solovief  formed  a  settlement.  His  stay  on  the 
island  was  marked  by  such  bloody  atrocities  that  the  few  who  survived  were  eon- 
pletely  subjugated.  His  name  has  come  through  a  hundred  years  of  local  tradition 
as  the  synonym  of  cruelty.  Among  other  things  it  is  said  that  he  experimented  apoo 
the  penetrative  power  of  his  bullets  by  binding  twelve  Aleuts  in  a  row  and  then 
firing  through  them  at  short  range.  The  bullet  stopped  at  the  ninth  man  In  1770, 
when  the  American  colonists  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  straggle  for  inde- 
pendence, the  struggle  of  the  Aleuts  was  ending.  They  had  given  their  lives  in  vau. 
The  few  who  were  left  could  no  longer  maintain  the  unequal  conflict  and  were 
reduced  to  practical  slavery. 

During  the  first  week  of  Jane  the  fleet  of  vessels  which  was  to  patrol 
Bering  Sea  rendezvoused  at  Unalaska..  Officers  and  sailors  gave  life 
to  the  hitherto  deserted  street,  dainty  revenue  cutters  and  a  trimlj 
built  British  gunboat  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbor;  saucy  litUe 
steam  launches  and  natty,  white  boats  darted  about;  bugle  calls  floated 
out  over  the  tranquil  waters,  now  and  then  jets  of  flame  and  columns 
of  smoke  would  shoot  from  the  side  of  some  vessel  at  target  practice 
and  a  spurt  of  dust  on  the  mountain  side  show  where  the  shot  had 
struck.  All  was  life  and  action,  where  there  had  been  silence  and  stag- 
nation. There  were  calls  upon  the  officers  of  the  various  ships,  photo- 
graphic excursions,  climbing  of  mountains  whose  ravines  still  held  the 
winter  snows,  balls,  and  even  a  wedding  at  high  noon  in  which  thecon- 
tracting  parties  were  Miss  Short,  who  had  been  the  public-school 
teacher  at  Unalaska  during  the  past  year,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Bear 
steamed  into  the  harbor.  On  this  famous  vessel  I  was  to  spend  the 
summer  among  the  ships  of  the  Arctic  whaling  fleet,  to  cruise  in 
uncharted  seas  whose  waters  are  disturbed  only  by  the  skin  canoes  of 
the  natives  and  by  huge  ice  floes,  to  visit  the  school  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries exiled  on  the  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  and  see  the  under- 
ground dwellers  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  and  the- long  Arctic 

night. 

The  annual  cruise  of  the  Bear  is  unique  in  its  multifarious  duties  and 
its  practical  usefulness.  In  northern  Bering  Sea  and  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  along  vast  stretches  of  coast  unknown  to  civilization,  the 
flag  of  the  Bear  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
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States  ever  seen.  Leaving  San  Francisco  in  spring,  daring  the  early 
part  of  the  cruise  she  patrols  the  North  Pacific,  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  sealing,  also  preventing  smuggling  and  exercising 
a  salutary  influence  generally  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  mainland 
of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Later  in  the  season  when  the  ice 
retreats  before  the  summer  heat,  she  turns  northward  into  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  these  waters,  in  addition  to  performing  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  revenue  cutter,  protecting  the  interests  of  the  cus- 
toms and  preventing  smuggling,  she  furnishes  relief  to  the  ships  of  the 
arctic  whaling  fleet  and  all  other  vessels  in  times  of  peril  and  disaster. 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  she  has  rescued  and  taken  from  the  bleak 
and  sterile  coast  of  western  and  arctic  Alaska  more  than  a  thousand 
shipwrecked  mariners  and  destitute  miners.  She  collects  all  possible 
geographical,  ethnological,  and  scientific  information;  she  affords  pro- 
tection when  needed  to  thousands  of  half-civilized  natives,  whalers, 
traders,  teachers,  and  missionaries,  and  to  anyone  in  distress;  to  her 
captain,  as  the'sole  representative  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
are  referred  troubles  between  whaling  captains  and  their  crews,  and  his 
advice  is  sought  on  all  subjects;  her  surgeon  furnishes  the  only  med- 
ical attendance  which  white  men  and  natives  along  thousands  of  miles 
of  coast  ever  receive;  most  of  the  mission  houses  and  school  buildings 
in  the  Arctic  were  erected  with  the  aid  of  her  carpenter;  during  the 
past  five  years  her  usefulness  has  been  still  fxirther  increased  by  coop- 
erating with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  procuring  and  transporting 
reindeer  from  Siberia  into  Alaska.  Since  1884  her  commanding  officer 
has  been  Capt.  Michael  A.  Healy,  and  the  ability,  zeal,  and  faithfulness 
with  which  he  has  discharged  his  multifarious  duties  has  rendered  his 
name  famous  throughout  the  land. 

During  the  entire  cruise  I  was  fortunate  in  having  as  my  shipmates 
in  the  captain's  cabin  Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp,  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  John  M. 
Justice,  also  of  Philadelphia. 

Leaving  the  wharf  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  on  June  24,  the  Bear 
beaded  for  the  seal  islands,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  lying  250  miles  to 
the  north. 

In  1786,  when  the  supply  of  furs  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  began  to 
decrease,  efforts  were  made  to  discover  the  summer  retreat  of  the  seal. 
For  years  it  had  been  noticed  that  they  went  north  in  the  spring  and 
returned  in  the  fall  with  their  young,  but  so  well  had  nature  hidden 
these  islands  that  the  Bussian  Gerassim  Gavrilovich  Pribilof  cruised 
around  them  for  three  weeks  in  his  vessel  8t.  George  without  discover- 
ing them.  At  last  the  fog  lifted  and  their  green  shores  and  rocks 
covered  with  seal  were  sighted.  Soon  the  islands  became  the  ^'bank" 
which  supplied  Baranof  with  funds  to  carry  on  his  government  m 
Alaska.  If  he  needed  supplies  for  his  colonies,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
kill  seal  and  pay  in  seal  skins.    In  order  that  the  seal  might  not  be 
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exterminated,  in  1805  the  Bussian  Government  prohibited  their  kill- 
ing  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  rookeries  regained  their  numboi. 
For  a  few  years  after  the  transfer  of  Alaska  t«o  the  United  States  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  seals  was  carried  on  by  seven  different  fims. 

In  1869  the  Islands  were  declared  a  Government  reservation,  and  a 
company  of  soldiers  stationed  on  them.  In  1870  the  seal  fisheries 
were  leased  for  twenty  years  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  d 
San  Francisco,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $55,000  and  a  tax  of  $2.62^  on 
each  skin  In  1890,  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  had  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stata 
$5,956,565.67.  Since  1890  the  lease  of  these  fisheries  has  been  held  by 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  also  of  San  Francisco,  at  m 
annual  rental  of  $100,000  and  a  tax  of  $9.62  on  each  seal.  Pelagic 
sealing  and  rookery  raiding  have  so  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  seals 
that  20,000  skins  is  now  the  average  number  killed  by  the  company  eadi 
season. 

On  June  25  we  sighted  the  fog-wreathed  cliffs  of  Sf.  George,  bat  a 
heavy  sea  was  running,  the  fog  became  thicker  as  we  approached  the 
island,  and  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  attempt  to  make  a  landing. 
The  same  evening  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul,  but  by  this  time 
the  fog  had  become  even  more  dense,  and  the  visit  to  these  famous 
islands  had  to  be  deferred  until  our  return  in  the  fall.  Accordingly,  the 
Bear  shaped  her  course  for  St.  Lawrence  Island,  the  largest  body  of 
land  in  Bering  Sea. 

In  the  bright,  clear  sunshine  of  June  26,  over  seas  as  smooth  as 
glass,  we  glided  past  barren  St.  Matthew's  Island,  a  famous  home  of 
bears,  with  its  massive  Cape  Upright  and  towering  Pinnacle  Bock.  On 
June  28  the  anchor  was  dropped  off  the  north  side  of  the  village  on 
St.  Lawrence  Island.  A  high  sea  was  running,  and  a  long  line  of 
angry  white  breakers  dashing  upon  the  icy  beach  formed  a  barrier  to 
the  crowds  of  natives  whom  we  could  see  walking  along  the  shore 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  launch  their  canoes  and  come  to  the  ship. 
Among  them  we  could  distinguish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell,  the  teachers 
who  have  just  completed  their  first  year  among  these  half-civilized 
people,  the  only  white  persons  on  the  island,  with  no  communication 
with  the  outside  world  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  Soon 
huge  cakes  of  ice  came  drifting  down  toward  us;  the  anchor  was 
weighed  and  the  vessel  steamed  over  to  a  more  sheltered  position  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sand  spit  upon  which  the  village  is  built.  As  soon  as 
the  anchor  was  dropped,  a  fiotllla  of  oomiaks  was  alongside,  and  the  St 
Lawrence  Islanders  fiocked  on  board,  stalwart  fellows  with  dark,  tat- 
tooed faces  and  tonsured  heads,  like  so  many  very  dirty  but  exceedingly 
good-natured  monks,  with  massive  shoulders  developed  by  almost  con- 
stant use  of  the  paddle,  dressed  in  suits  of  reindeer  fur  or  hair  seal. 
Some  of  them  wore  summer  suits  of  drilling  and  the  poorer  ones  had 
shirts  constructed  of  fiour  bags  with  the  inscription  <^  Franklin  Mills 
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Flour"  very  much  in  evideuce.  Soon  the  decks  were  swarming  with 
them,  and  there  was  bartering  of  fox  skins,  ivory,  and  curios  for  powder, 
lead,  flour,  tobacco,  drilling,  matches,  and  other  useful  articles. 

The  Alaskan  Eskimo  and  the  Siberian  seem  to  care  nothing  for 
articles  so  frivolous  as  beads  and  looking-glasses ;  their  struggle  for  life 
in  their  barren,  sterile  environment  has  rendered  them  intensely  prac- 
tical in  their  desires.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  came  into  the  cabin  and 
spent  a  few  hours  receiving  and  giving  the  news  of  a  year.  Although 
exiled  from  civilization,  the  first  teachers  among  a  hitherto  primitive 
people,  they  have  been  happy  and  contented,  and  are  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  52.  In  the  after- 
noon several  of  us  descended  into  one  of  the  larger  canoes,  and  were 
paddled  ashore  by  a  chattering,  gesticulating  crowd.  Landing  through 
the  surf  on  an  icy  beach  from  an  unsteady  oomiak  whose  bottom  gives 
when  you  tread  on  it  is  distinctly  an  achievement.  When  we  entered 
the  foaming  surf  several  of  the  most  stalwart  men  leaped  into  the 
boiling  waters,  seized  «the  thwarts  of  the  oomiak,  and,  with  loud  shouts, 
dragged  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  breakers.  The  excited  gesticulations 
of  these  islanders  in  fur,  their  loud  cries,  the  seething  waters  churning 
the  ice  and  gravel  of  the  beach  formed  a  scene  of  animation  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Snatching  up  camera  cases  and  tripods,  clambering 
over  natives,  seats,  and  paddles  that  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  we 
passengers  scrambled  our  way  to  the  prow  and  made  wild  leaps  for 
terra  firma.  Over  heax)s  of  gi^vel  with  ice  beneath  it  we  made  our 
way  to  the  schoolhouse  and  cosy  home  of  the  Oambells.  Then,  escorted 
by  a  throng  of  bright-looking  natives  and  equally  numerous  dogs,  we 
strolled  through  the  village,  taking  several  photographs.  The  village 
contains  32  houses  or  tents  of  deerskin  and  has  a  population  of  332. 

At  8.40  next  morning  we  weighed  anchor  and  headed  for  Indian  Point, 
Siberia,  about  40  miles  distant.  In  a  few  hours  land  was  sighted  on 
the  starboard  bow — sharply  defined  peaks  projecting  above  the  low- 
lying  mists,  and  as  we  drew  nearer,  the  clustering  deerskin  tents  that 
form  the  Tuchtchee  village  of  Indian  Point  came  into  view.  As  usual, 
almost  the  entire  population  came  on  board.  Prominent  among  them 
was  Koharri,  the  most  influential  native  in  that  region.  He  has  a 
little  frame  house,  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  tobacco,  flour,  and 
looking-glasses,  which  he  has  obtained  from  the  whalers,  and  from 
which  he  supplies  the  country  for  miles  around.  This  man  has  been 
known  to  have  as  much  as  $75,000  worth  of  whalebone  in  his  store- 
house  at  one  time.  He  does  a  business  of  probably  $iOO,000  a  year 
and  yet  not  a  single  bank  not«  or  bank  check  is  used,  nor  are  any  books 
kept.  All  transactions  are  by  barter — furs  and  whalebone  being 
exchanged  for  tobacco,  flour,  and  whisky.  This  wholesale  merchant  of 
the  North  Siberian  coast  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  can  anyone 
associated  with  him.  Although  so  wealthy,  he  lives  in  an  ordinary 
t«nt  and  sleeps  on  the  ground  on  a  pile  of  deerskins.    At  this  place 
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two  Cossack  officers  were  foand  taking  the  census  of  the  village.  This 
was  the  first  visit  of  Bossian  officials  to  that  section  of  the  Siberian 
coast  in  many  years,  and  the  natives  brought  the  Russian  coins  they 
had  received  from  them  over  to  the  ship  to  sell  as  curios.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  on  the  trip,  the  ship's  surgeon  went  ashore  to  treat  the  sick. 

Turning  northward  and  coasting  along  the  desolate,  forbidding  shore 
the  vessel  anchored  July  1  off  South  Head,  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  Heie 
Peter  and  Kimok,  the  leading  men  of  that  section,  came  on  board, 
and  in  the  pilot  house  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  the  number  of  deer 
they  were  willing  to  sell  this  season.  Forty  deer  were  promised.  The 
herd,  however,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  and  could  not  be 
reached  until  the  ice  should  go  out  a  month  later.  Peter  and  Kimok 
were  kept  on  board  to  serve  as  agents  and  interpreters  in  the  reindeer 
trade  during  the  season. 

Kings'  Island  was  sighted  at  2  a.  m.  on  July  2.  It  is  a  mass  of  basdt,. 
about  a  mile  in  length,  rising  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Upon  it 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  settlements  in  Alaska.  The  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  ocean  except  on  the  south  side,  where  a 
ravine  rising  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  scars  the  cliff;  on  the  side  of  the 
ravine  is  the  village  of  about  forty  huts,  partly  excavated  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  and  partly  built  up  with  stone  walls.  Across  the  top  of 
these  walls  are  large  poles  of  driftwood,  on  which  hides  and  grass  are 
placed  to  form  a  roof.  These  are  their  winter  residences.  In  making 
their  summer  homes  they  use  the  roof  of  the  underground  house  as  the 
floor  and  over  it  build  a  tent  of  walrus  hide  stretched  over  a  wooden 
frame.  These  summer  houses  are  guyed  to  the  rocks  with  rawhide  to 
prevent  them  from  being  blown  off  into  the  sea.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ravine  is  a  cave,  into  the  mouth  of  which  the  sea  dashes,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  cave  is  a  bank  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  side  of  the 
mountain  above  is  a  perpendicular  sbafb  from  80  to  108  feet  deep  lead- 
ing down  to  the  snow  in  the  cave,  which  is  used  as  the  village  store- 
house. Walrus  and  seal  meat  are  dropped  down  the  shaft  and  stored 
in  the  snow,  were  it  keeps  indefinitely.  The  women  gain  entrance  into 
their  cellar  by  letting  themselves  down  hand  over  hand  along  a  rawhide 
rope. 

Leaving  this  hermit  colony  astern,  the  Bear  headed  for  Point  Spencer, 
at  the  entrance  to  Port  Clarence,  on  whose  shores  the  reindeer  station 
is  located.  As  we  neared  land,  huge  floes  of  drift  ice  were  encoun- 
tered; the  officer  of  the  deck  went  to  the  "crow's  nest,"  and  at  slow 
Bpeed  the  captain  and  the  first  officer  carefully  guided  the  vessel  on 
her  course.  When  the  larger  pieces  of  ice  were  struck,  she  would  quiver 
for  an  instant  from  stem  to  stern  like  a  thing  of  life.  On  rounding 
Point  Spencer,  the  whaling  fleet  was  seen  riding  at  anchor  with  flags 
flying  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  Government  vessel.  As  the  Bear 
neared  each  ship,  flags  were  dipped  and  steam  whistles  pierced  the 
quiet  air.    After  cruising  in  deserted,  ice-covered  waters,  the  only  craft 
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a  skin  canoe  here  and  there,  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  in  this  far  off, 
uninhabited  bay,  ahnost  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  whaling  fleet 
usually  leaves  San  Francisco  in  January^  and  it  is  their  custom  to 
gather  at  this  point  about  the  1st  of  Jaly  before  entering  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  meet  the  steamer  sent  firom  San  Francisco  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  provisions  and  coal.  Soon  after  anchoring,  the  captains  of  the 
whalers  began  arriving,  in  order  to  get  their  mail ;  for  among  other  good  . 
offices  the  Bear  brings  up  the  annual  mail  for  the  whalers,  traders, 
teachers,  and  others  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  (Jnited  States.  Great 
bundles  of  letters  and  papers  were  piled  on  the  captain's  table,  which 
were  carefiilly  scanned,  each  man  picking  out  those  that  belonged  to 
himself  or  his  crew.  Among  the  visitors  were  Mr.  Kjelhnanu  and  Mr. 
Brevig,  from  the  reindeer  station  10  miles  away,  who  brought  the  news 
of  the  successful  wintering  of  the  herds.  I  spent  July  3  inspecting 
the  station.  As  the  affairs  of  the  station  are  treated  in  detail  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  I  shall  not  dwell  ou  them.    * 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  all  vessels  dressed  ship  in  honor 
of  the  day.  A  baseball  game  on  shore,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  at 
noon,  and  a  dinner  on  the  Bear  to  the  whaling  captains  comprised  the 
public  celebration  of  the  day. 

At  2  a.  m.  July  5  we  were  under  way  and  turned  southward  toward 
St.  Michael.  Norton  Sound,  through  which  we  cruised,  is  tinged  with 
the  flood  of  fresh  water  which  the  Yukon  empties  into  the  sea  60  miles 
south  of  St.  Michael,  and  on  its  surface  float  masses  of  driftwood  brought 
down  from  the  interior.  As  we  approached  the  settlement  we  met  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company's  steamer  Bertha  coming  out  to  search  for 
an  overdue  brig,  which  was  bringing  supplies  for  the  company's  post  at 
St.  Michael  and  also  for  its  stations  farther  up  the  river.  At  2.30  the 
Bear  anchored  in  the  stream  about  3  miles  from  shore,  being  unable  to 
approach  nearer  on  account  of  the  shoals. 

St.  Michael  is  located  on  the  first  good  site  for  a  trading  post  north 
of  the  delta  of  the  Yukon,  and  is  the  outlet  of  the  Yukon  trade,  and 
also  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  country  bordering  on  the  river  and  its 
many  gold-bearing  tributaries.  The  village  consists  of  the  offices  and 
warehouses  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  houses  of  their 
white  employees,  and  a  small  native  settlement.  The  trading  post  was 
established  by  the  Bussians  in  1835.  A  blockhouse  and  several  of  the 
original  buildings  are  still  standing.  During  our  visit  the  population 
was  considerably  augmented  by  the  presence  of  a  party  of  missionaries 
who  were  waiting  here  for  the  arrival  of  the  small,  light-draft,  stern- 
wheel  steamer  which  would  convey  them  to  their  destinations  up  the 
river.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  missionaries  who  is  stationed  2,000 
miles,  more  or  less,  up  the  river,  when  he  saw  his  freight  bill  of  9125 
I>er  ton  for  transportation  from  St.  Michael  to  his  station,  added  a  very 
earnest  petition  in  his  prayer  that  freight  might  be  reduced.  At  St. 
Michael  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the  Bev. 
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and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Prevost,  of  the  Episcopal  mission  of  St.  James,  and  of 
meeting  Fathers  Judge,  Post,  and  O'Hare,  of  the  Oatholic  missions. 

On  July  8  we  again  headed  for  Siberia,  where  it  was  expected  that 
by  this  time  the  ice  would  have  left  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  St 
Lawrence  Bay.  On  our  way  we  visited  Sledge  Island.  The  Tillage  is 
a  cluster  of  hillocks,  each  with  a  square  hole  in  the  top,  through  which 
one  descends  into  a  chamber  from  20  to  25  feet  square  and  about  8  fe^ 
deep.  At  the  corners  and  along  the  sides  posts  of  driftwood  had  been 
placed.  Other  tmibers  across  the  top  formed  the  roof.  Against  the 
sides  dirt  and  sod  were  piled,  making  it  proof  against  the  intense  cold, 
and  also  very  successfully  imprisoning  the  powerful  odors  of  the  seal 
and  walrus  meat  that  lay  about  in  huge  chunks.  Light  is  admitted 
through  the  translucent  bladder  of  a  seal  or  walrus  tightly  stretched 
over  a  hole  in  the  ceiling.  Several  of  the  houses  were  connected  by 
underground  tunnels.  Excepting  a  few  old  women,  the  village  was 
deserted,  almost  the  entire  population  being  sight-seeing  on  the  Bear, 

At  East  Cape,  Siberia,  on  July  9,  four  or  five  influential  natives  weie 
taken  on  board  to  aid  in  procuring  reindeer.  Learning  that  there  was 
a  large  herd  about  50  miles  to  the  north,  the  vessel  entered  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Early  in  the  morning  of  July  11  the  Bearj  picking  and  forcing 
her  way  through  the  ice,  reached  the  village  of  Utan,  and  there  on  the 
beach  was  the  herd  of  deer.  As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  lowered  a 
boat  was  manned  and  steered  carefully  among  the  floes  to  shore.  In 
order  that  the  deer  might  be  more  easily  kept  together,  they  had  been 
driven  down  to  the  beach,  which  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  On 
the  bank  above,  however,  the  snow  had  disappeared  and  the  ground 
was  carpeted  with  moss  and  flowers — great  patches  of  forget-me-nots 
and  yellow  poppies.  Here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  arctic  Alaska 
and  Siberia,  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers  is  surprising. 

The  herd  numbered  about  500,  and  seemed  to  be  owned  by  about  half 
a  dozen  men,  each  man's  deer  bearing  his  mark.  The  deer  men  £U'e 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  throwing 
the  noose  around  the  particular  deer  to  be  sold.  As  each  one  was 
caught  it  was  brought  down  to  the  boat,  its  front  and  hind  legs  hob 
bled,  and  it  was  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  When  a  load  of 
about  a  dozen  had  been  secured  they  were  rowed  over  to  the  Bear  and 
placed  in  stalls.  Sixteen  deer  were  secured  at  this  place.  Continuing 
the  trip  up  the  coast,  the  Bear  tied  up  to  a  huge  ice  iioe,  near  Gape 
Serdze,  Siberia,  and  the  interpreters  were  sent  inland  to  bring  more 
deer  to  the  coast.  While  waiting  we  spent  the  time  in  taking  photo- 
graphs, exploring  the  neighboring  coast,  and  visiting  the  native  village. 
There  were  also  some  very  successful  ducking  expeditions.  The  ice 
closing  in,  the  Bear  was  compelled  to  move  a  few  miles  farther  south, 
anchoring  off  Chacoran,  where  22  deer  were  secured.  In  that  latitude 
at  that  time  of  the  year  there  was  hardly  any  night,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion work  commenced  at  2  a.  m.,  and  it  was  12.30  (midnight)  before  the 
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last  deer  man  was  paid  off  in  barter  goods.  Anchor  was  weighed  as  soon 
as  the  oomiaks  were  clear  of  the  ship,  and  the  vessel  once  more  got  under 
way  for  Port  Clarence.  While  we  were  crossing  Bering  Straits  a  heavy 
gale  came  up.  and  several  deer  were  badly  injured  by  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  vessel.  We  did  not  reach  Point  Spencer  until  the  17th, 
and  as  the  gale  was  still  violent  we  anchored  in  the  lee  of  the  cape  until 
it  subsided. 

About  noon  of  the  20th  the  Bear  steamed  over  to  the  reindeer  station 
and  landed  the  deer.  The  brig  W.  H.  Meyer ^  with  the  annual  supplies 
for  several  stations  and  schools  on  board,  was  found  wrecked  on  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  station,  having  gone  ashore  during  the  gale  on  the 
night  of  the  17th.  The  supplies  for  the  station  had  fortunately  all  been 
landed,  but  those  for  the  schools  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Point 
Barrow  were  lost.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanna,  who  were  to  relieve  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lopp  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  passengers  on  the  Meyer j 
and  unfortunately  their  supplies  had  been  so  damaged  as  to  be  useless. 
They  were  heartily  welcomed  and  cared  for  at  the  station. 

On  July  22  the  Bear  weighed  anchor  and  headed  for  Siberia  for 
another  load  of  deer,  and  on  July  23  reached  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  On 
the  24th  she  steamed  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  43  head  were  secured. 
The  next  day  she  returned  to  the  station  and  landed  the  deer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kjellmann  having  decided  to  return  to  the  States,  it  was  possible 
to  spare  supplies  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanna.  By  the  courtesy  of  Captain 
Healey  they  were  received  on  board  and  landed  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  westernmost  point  of  America,  and  is  a 
bold  promontory  rendered  remarkable  by  a  number  of  jagged  points 
upon  its  ridge.  Here  is  the  largest  village  on  the  American  side,  with 
a  population  of  539  Eskimos.  This  school  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cess^, and  I  repeat  a  short  sketch  of  it  which  has  been  printed  in  a 
previous  report,  but  which  may  now  reach  a  larger  number  of  rfeaders: 

In  1890  the  American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational)  established  a  station 
at  this  place,  with  Messrs.  W.  T.  Lopp  and  H.  R.  Thornton  as  teachers;  school  was 
opened  on  the  18th  of  August,  1890,  with  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  population 
returned  to  the  Tillage  from  their  summer's  hunt. 

The  school  being  established  among  a  wild  people  who  had  known  no  restraints, 
and  who  could  not  comprehend  the  purposes  or  language  of  the  teachers  in  coming 
to  them,  at  first,  through  misapprehension;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  On  the 
19th  of  September  Elignak,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  village,  and  one  of  his 
wives,  both  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  house. 
On  the  23d  of  September  some  of  the  students  became  so  boisterous  and  unruly  in 
the  schoolroom  that  they  also  had  to  be  excluded  from  the  house.  And  again,  in 
November,  drunken  parties  tried  to  break  in  and  make  a  disturbance,  so  that  for 
two  months  the  teachers  taught,  ate,  worked,  and  slept  with  loaded  arms  at  hand, 
not  knowing  at  what  moment  they  might  have  to  defend  the  property  committed  to 
them  and  their  lives.  They  wers  constantly  harassed  with  questions  as  to  when 
resistance  should  begin  and  how  far  it  would  be  justifiable,  debating  in  their  own 
mmds  whether  it  would  be  better  to  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  or  murdered 
without  resistance,  or  through  resistance  make  the  savages  respect  their  manhood. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 38 
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The  danger  to  the  station  was  greatly  increased  by  an  epidemic  of  the  grip,  irhidi 
carried  away  26  people  in  two  months.  This  was  by  the  snperstitiona  of  the  peopk 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  white  men  among  them.  However,  throng^  tict 
and  good  management  and  the  providence  of  God,  hostilities  were  prevented,  lad 
by  January  the  strained  situation  was  greatly  relieved.  Mutual  confidence  ipnog 
up  between  the  natives  and  the  teachers.  Having  heard,  before  going  to  the  plaoe, 
of  the  bad  reputation  of  the  people  (which,  however,  it  was  found  they  did  not 
deserve),  and  feeling  that  a  people  who  knew  nothing  of  schools  wronld  noteodnn 
for  any  length  of  time  the  restraints  of  a  schoolroom,  and  the  cost  of  bnilding 
being  very  great  (all  lumber  «ind  material  being  sent  from  San  Francisco,  3,00(1 
miles),  the  schoolhouse  was  built  to  hold  about  50  pupils,  and  it  was  thought  thitif 
50  pupils  coul<]  be  obtained  among  such  a  people,  under  such  oircomstaneei,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  success.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  the  teachers  themselTfli, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  friends  of  education  interested  in  these  Arctic 
schools,  it  was  found  that  the  total  enrollment  for  the  first  year  was  304  pupils,  onto/ 
a  population  of  539  people.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  last  seven  montia 
of  the  school  was  146,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 'whole  session  of  sine 
months  was  105.  As  the  schoolroom  would  hold  only  about  50  at  a  time,  the  teachen 
were  compelled  to  divide  the  pupils  into  three  classes,  and  hold  morning,  afteriKWD, 
and  evening  sessions^of  school.  And  then,  to  prevent  the  children  who  belonged  to 
the  afternoon  or  evening  school  from  smuggling  themselves  into  the  morning  seBsioo, 
or  the  morning  children  from  remaining  to  the  afternoon  or  evening  session,  it  wu 
found  necessary  to  build  two  parallel  snow  walls  some  distance  from  the  schooliooB 
door,  and  when  the  bell  stopped  ringing  for  school  the  teachers  ranged  themselTV 
on  either  side,  in  order  to  sift  the  children  that  were  trying  to  get  into  the  school- 
room. It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  pupils  were  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  talk  and  laugh  and  jump  over  the  benches  in  the  schoolroom  dot- 
ing school  as  much  as  they  pleased;  nor  could  they  understand  why  thirty  or  forty 
visitors  could  not  lounge  about  the  room  which  was  needed  for  those  who  desired  to 
study;  so  that  upon  several  occasions  it  became  necessary  to  exclude  certain ptrtiei 
from  the  schoolroom,  but  this  exclusion  of  a  few  days  was  all  that  was  necesaary. 
It  was  considered  a  great  punishment  not  to  be  able  to  come  to  school.  During  the 
epidemic  a  number  of  slates  of  the  children  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  take  home 
at  night  were  returned  by  order  of  the  medicine  men,  who  ascribed  that  much  of  the 
sickness  was  due  to  the  slates  and  the  pictures  which  the  children  made  upon  them— 
they  were  **bad  medicine." 

The  teachers  began  their  school  work  by  learning  the  Eskimo  names  of  the  most 
important  objects  in  daily  use  and  training  their  pupils  in  the  English  equivalents. 
From  words  they  proceeded  to  phrases,  and  from  phrases  to  sentences,  teaching  them 
to  translate  the  Eskimo  into  English  and  vice  versa.  They  gradually  added  English 
letters  and  numbers,  together  with  some  elementary  geography  and  arithmeiie. 
Although  they  had  had  a  combined  experieuce  of  thirteen  years  in  the  schoolroom  in 
the  States,  the  teachers  declare  that  tbey  never  had  more  quick-witted,  intelligent 
pupils  than  these  wild  Eskimo  children.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  onlys 
few  could  count  ten  in  a  blundering  fashion,  and  cine-tenths  of  the  pupils  knew 
practically  no  English  whatever.  At  the  close  of  the  first  school  year  they  had  s 
good  working  vocabulary,  knew  something  of  geography  and  map-drawing,  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  decimal  basis  of  our  numbers,  could  count  up  to  one  thousand, 
work  examples  in  simple  addition,  write  and  read  simple  English  words,  and  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  English  on  everyday  practical  matters.  The  pnpils  showed  a 
remarkable  desire  to  learn  for  learning's  sake.  During  1891-92  the  average  daflj 
attendance  was  106,  and  during  1892-93,  160. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  rein- 
deer station  at  Port  Clarence,  and  with  his  wife  removed  to  that  place,  leaving  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Thornton  in  charge  of  the  mission.  On  the  19th  of  Angnst,  1883,  Ifr. 
Thornton  was  assassinated  by  two  young  men  whom  he  had  expelled  from  school  ftc 
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disorderly  conduct.    The  oommnnity  at  once  showed  their  horror  at  the  act  by 
sammarily  killing  both  the  mnrderers. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  llioruton  returned  to  her  parents  in  Maine, 
and  the  mission  was  closed  for  the  season  of  1893-94. 

During  the  sammer  of  1894  Mr.  Lopp  returned  to  Gape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  reopened  the  scliool. 

July  30  found  us  wind-bound  in  the  lee  of  Ghamisso  Island,  Kotzebue 
Sound.  While  here  a  search  party  for  Mr.  Gibson,  a  missing  trader, 
was  organized.  Lieutenant  White  was  put  in  charge,  and,  with  Dr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Justice,  and  myself  as  passengers,  the  expedition  left  the 
ship  in  one  of  the  sailing  cutters  at  4  a.  m.  on  August  1.  Mr.  Gibson's 
last  camp,  according  to  the  native  who  accompanied  us,  had  been  on 
the  Buckland  Biver,  which  empties  into  Eschscholtz  fiay,  at  the 
head  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  In  our  trip  we  followed  the  course  taken  by 
Captain  fieechey  in  the  expedition  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Blossom  in 
September,  1826.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  are  the  extraor- 
dinary ice  formations  which  have  attracted  much  attention  among 
geologists.  They  were  explored  by  Kotzebue,  and  subsequently  exam- 
ined by  Gaptain  Beechey,  who  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
formation : 

While  the  duties  of  the  ship  were  being  forwarded  under  my  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Peard,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  yisit  the  extraordinary  ice  formations  in  Eschscholtz 
Bay,  mentioned  by  Kotzebue  as  being  covered  with  soil  half  a  foot  thick,  i^roduciug 
the  most  luxuriant  grass,  and  containiDg  abundance  of  mammoth  bones.  We  sailed 
up  the  bay,  which  was  extremely  shallow,  and  landed  at  a  deserted  village  on  a  low, 
sandy  point,  where  Kotzebue  bivouacked  when  he  visited  the  place,  and  to  which  I 
afterward  gave  the  name  of  Elephant  Point,  from  the  bones  of  that  animal  being 
found  near  it.  The  cliffs  in  which  this  singular  formation  was  discovered  begin  near 
this  point,  and  extend  westward  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  rocky  cliff  of  primi- 
tive formation  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  whence  the  coast  takes  an  abrupt  turn  to 
the  southward. 

The  cliffs  are  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  rise  inland  to  a  rounded  range  of 
hills  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  places  they  present  a  perpen- 
dicular front  to  the  northward;  in  others  a  slightly  inclined  surface  and  are  occa- 
sionally intersected  by  valleys  and  water  courses,  generally  overgrown  by  low  bushes. 
Opposite  each  of  these  vaUeys  there  is  a  projecting  flat  piece  of  ground,  consisting 
of  the  materials  that  have  been  washed  down  the  ravine,  where  the  only  good  land- 
ing for  boats  is  afforded.  The  soil  of  the  cliffs  is  a  bluish-colored  mud,  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  long  grass,  full  of  deep  furrows  generaUy  filled  with  water 
or  frozen  snow.  Mud  in  a  frozen  state  forms  the  surface  of  the  cliffs  in  some  parts; 
in  others  the  rock  appears  with  the  mud  above  it,  or  sometimes  with  a  bank  half 
way  up  it,  as  if  the  superstratum  had  gradually  slid  down  and  accumulated  against 
the  cliff.  By  the  large  rents  near  the  edges  of  the  mud  cliffs  they  appear  to  be 
breaking  away  and  contributing  daily  to  diminish  the  depth  of  water  in  the  bay. 

Eemains  of  mammoths  have  been  fonnd  in  abnndance  near  Elephant 
Point,  many  of  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  We 
were  fortunate  in  securing  several  bones.  Mr.  Gibson,  the  missing 
trader,  concerning  whom  various  rumors  had  been  circulated,  some  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  natives,  was  found  near  his 
camp.    He  was  in  good  health  and  had  been  on  an  extended  trading 
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expedition  up  the  river;  his  long  detention  had  occasioned,  the  mmots 
of  his  death. 

On  August  5  the  Bear  anchored  off  Point  Hope.  The  village  is 
located  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  extending  about  16  miles  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  This  gives  it  its  native  name,  Tig  e  rach  (finger).  It  has 
evidently  been  formed  by  two  great  fields  of  ice  grounding  and  pushing 
up  the  sand  in  a  ridge  between  them.  Formerly  the  point  extended 
farther  into  the  ocean,  but  one  year  the  ice  pack  came  along  with  sach 
force  as  to  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  sweeping  away  a  number  of  under- 
ground houses.  A  bitterly  cold  north  wind  swept  across  the  sand  spit 
as  we  landed  upon  it  and  made  our  way  to  the  schoolhoase  and  mission 
maintained  here  by  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1890.    The  day  brought 
with  it  a  blizzard  and  snowstorm  that  lasted  for  nine  days.    During 
the  morning  the  teacher  occupied  the  schoolroom  alone,  but  as  time 
wore  on  and  no  pupils  came  he  put  on  his  furs  and  started  for  the 
village  to  hunt  up  the  children.    Upon  going  outside  the  house  he 
found  a  boy  walking  the  beach.    Taking  him  into  the  schoolroom  he 
commenced  school.    At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  he  presented  his 
pupil  with  a  couple  of  pancakes  left  from  his  own  breakfast.    The  effect 
was  equal  to  any  reward  of  merit.    That  boy  proved  one  of  the  most 
regular  in  attendance  during  the  entire  winter  season.     The  next 
morning  four  presented  themselves,  and  from  that  the  school  grew  to 
sixty-eight.    A  mixture  of  flour,  molasses,  and  water  made  a  sort  of 
cake,  a  little  of  which  was  given  to  the  pupils  each  evening,  proving 
not  only  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  securing  regular  attend- 
ance, and  promoting  discipline,  as  they  had  to  be  both  present  and 
perfect  in  their  deportment  and  recitations  to  be  entitled  to  cake.    The 
scholars  usually  arrived  from  6  to  7  in  the  morning  and  remained  all 
day.    The  sun  disappeared  on  the  10th  of  December  and  returned  on 
the  3d  of  January,  giving  them  a  night  of  twenty-four  days.    Lamps 
were  required  in  the  schoolroom  from  November  12  to  February  9.    The 
thermometer  varied  in  the  coldest  weather  from  27^  to  31^  below  zero, 
the  average  of  the  winter  being  probably  about  15^  below  zero.    Dur- 
ing February  and  a  portion  of  March  a  series  of  blizzards  set  in  that 
were  beyond  description.    The  ice  was  solid  across  the  ocean  to  Gape 
Prince  of  Wales,  200  miles  distant.    The  effect  of  the  gales  was  such 
that  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  schoolhouse  must  be  blown  away. 
Snow  flew  in  perfect  sheets.    The  schoolhouse  was  located  2  miles 
from  the  village,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  storms  and  distance, 
the  attendance  was  good.    For  a  few  days  the  teacher  hired  men  to  see 
the  little  ones  safely  home  through  the  storm  (the  two  miles  distance), 
but  soon  found  that  the  precaution  was  unnecessary;  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Driggs  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  Bev. 
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E.  J.  Edson.    Dr.  Driggs  was  taken  on  board  the  Bear  to  retom  to  the 
States  for  a  vacation. 

On  August  7  the  Bear  started  up  the  coast  for  Point  Barrow,  wending 
its  way  through  large  packs  of  floating  ice,  and  on  the  following  day 
caught  up  with  the  whaling  fleet  at  anchor  near  Icy  Cape,  at  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  great  arctic  ice  pack.  The  whaling  fleet  had  been  at 
anchor  for  nineteen  days,  waiting  for  the  ice  to  open.  The  Bear  lay 
there  for  fourteen  days  longer,  waiting  for  an  opx>ortunity  to  get  farther 
north.  Parties  from  Point  Barrow,  who  came  down  the  coast  for  their 
mail,  reported  that  the  past  winter  had  not  been  very  cold,  the  lowest 
temperature  being  309  below  zero.  Giving  up  all  expectation  of  getting 
farther  north,  young  ice  forming  on  the  sea  and  on  the  rigging  of  the 
vessel,  the^aptain  concluded  to  turn  southward,  which  he  did  on  August 
22.  The  following  day  a  school  of  walrus  was  sighted  several  miles 
away,  and  hunting  parties  were  sent  out  and  secured  ten  of  them. 
Picking  up  the  walrus,  the  vessel  continued  southward,  calling  at  Point 
Hox)e  the  next  day.  On  August  27,  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lopp  were  taken  on  board,  also  returning  to  the  States  for  a 
vacation. 

The  reindeer  station  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
two  days  were  spent  in  securing  requisitions  and  finishing  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  year.  On  September  1,  at  St.  Michael,  the  Bear  took  on 
board  sixteen  destitute  miners  from  the  Yukon.  On  the  evening  of 
September  4  the  vessel  anchored  off  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  village. 
The  evening  was  spent  closing  up  the  season's  business  at  the  station. 
Bequisitions  were  made  out  for  another  year's  supplies,  last  letters  were 
received,  farewells  were  spoken,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  were  again 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  world  for  another  year.  Sep- 
tember 6  St.  Matthew  and  Hall  islands  were  passed,  and  on  the  7th 
anchor  was  dropped  at  St.  Paul  Island,  where  on  the  8th  a  landing  was 
made  for  a  few  hours.  On  September  9  a  similar  landing  was  made  at 
St.  George  Island,  and  at  noon  on  September  11  anchor  was  dropped 
in  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  closing  the  arctic  cruise  of  1895. 

At  Unalaska,  by  the  courtesy  of  Gapt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  I  was  received 
on  board  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Rushj  on  which  I  remained 
until  her  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  October  6.  On  October  9  the  start 
was  made  for  Washington,  which  was  reached  on  the  14th,  completing 
a  trip  of  about  16,000  miles  during  the  season. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  many  courtesies  received  from  Gapt.  M.  A. 

Healy,  commanding  the  Bear,  and  from  Gapt.  G.  L.  Hooper,  commanding 

the  Rush;  also  the  hearty  cooperation  and  indispensable  aid  rendered 

by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Bear  in  the  importation  of  reindeer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  Hamilton, 

Assistant  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Habbis,  LL.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  TELLER  REINDEER  STATION. 

By  WiLUAM  A.  Kjellmann,  Saperiniendent. 

[Translated  by  BaAmas  B.  Anderaon,  LL.  D..  ex-T7nited  States  miniator  to  Denmark,  anther  of 
"Soma  Mythology,  First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immigration,  and  other  worka.] 

Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  June  J29j  1895. 

SiB:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  dated  Jaly  2,  1894,  in 
which  you  say  that  ''upon  the  last  day  of  June  of  each  year  the  super, 
intendent  will  make  out  and  mail  to  the  general  agent  of  edacation  in 
Alaska  an  annual  report  of  operations  at  the  station^"  I  have  the  honor 
to  render  an  account  of  matters  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  for  the 
period  beginning  with  August  6, 189*4,  and  ending  with  the  30th  of  Jane, 
1895.  With  it  will  be  included  a  report  of  my  journey  to  Lapland,  and 
of  the  transportation  of  the  Lapps  to  this  place  in  1894. 

I  left  Madison,  Wis.,  February  16,  1894,  in  accordance  with  yonr 
instructions,  bound  for  Lapland,  via  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  services  of  five  Lapp  families  and  their  dogs,  and  trans- 
porting them  to  Alaska  as  herders  of  reindeer.  These  Lapps  were  in 
the  first  place  to  herd  the  reindeer  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Oovernmenty  and  in  the  second  place  teach  the  natives  of  Alaska  the 
art  of  herding  reindeer. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Chicago  the  same  day,  I  spent  the  day  there  and  at 
once  commenced  inquiries  into  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  transporting 
the  Lapps  and  their  dogs  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco.  The  result 
of  my  investigation  on  this  point  was  reported  to  you  on  my  arrival  in 
Washington  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

After  receiving  the  necessary  orders  and  letters  of  introduction,  that 
were  of  great  service  to  me,  and  aided  me  materially  in  making  my 
mission  successful,  and  after  receiving  $1,000  from  you  personally  for 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  my  journey,  I  started  for  New 
York  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  where  a  ticket  was  bought  the  same 
day  for  Trondhjem,  via  Liverpool  and  Hull,  England.  I  traveled  by 
the  White  Star  Line  across  the  Atlantic,  and  by  the  Wilson  Line  across 
the  North  Sea.  Trondhjem  is  the  most  northern  point  in  Norway  to 
which  tickets  can  be  bought  at  New  York. 

On  account  of  the  short  time  at  my  disposal — only  two  days  between 
my  appointment  and  my  departure  for  Lapland — I  did  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  prepare  any  definite  plan  for  my  somewhat  diflDicalt 
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task,  but  by  the  time  I  reached  New  York  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
how  to  go  to  work. 

The  large  m^ority  of  the  people  with  whom  I  talked,  and  who 
claimed  to  be  familiar  with  the  circumstances  in  Lapland,  insisted  that 
my  journey  would  be  useless,  claiming  that  the  Lapps  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  their  firesides  on  the  mountains.  Personally,  I  was 
very  hopeful,  providing  I  could  reach  Lapland  before  the  Lapps  started 
on  their  summer  wanderings  and  got  scattered  over  all  the  mountains, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them  or  get  them  together  into 
one  place.  I  was  aware  that  there  was  to  be  a  Lapp  market  at  Bosekop, 
about  70  miles  southwest  of  North  Gape,  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  March, 
1894,  and  to  this  market  there  would  come  hundreds  of  Lapps  x>er- 
sonaUy  known  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  selling  reindeer  meat,  skins, 
reindeer  thread,  hair,  shoes,  antlers,  etc.  This  market  is  held  at  fixed 
times  in  each  year,  and  it  had  been  one  of  the  points  which  I  visited 
while  I  was  employed  for  several  years  by  a  large  firm  as  buyer,  and 
hence  my  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  Lapps  who  congregate  there. 

To  reach  North  Cape,  in  Norway,  from  New  York  in  so  short  a  time^ 
fifteen  to  sixteen  days — was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  this  season  of 
the  year.  I  therefore  telegraphed  from  New  York  to  a  commercial 
house  in  Hammerfest,  asking  it  to  make  my  coming  and  my  errand 
known  to  the  Lapps,  if  possible,  before  they  met  at  the  market,  in  order 
that  they  might  begin  to  discuss  the  matter  with  their  families  at  home 
and  so  be  prepared  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  wisdom  of  sending  this 
telegram  was  afterwards  demonstrated,  and  it  saved  me  much  travel 
and  expense  after  I  reached  Lapland.  Having  made  all  my  prepara- 
tions I  went  on  board  the  Majestic  and  at  6  o'clock  on  the  21st  of 
February  the  steamer  left  New  York  with  five  hundred  passengers  on 
board. 

The  weather  was  fine  for  that  season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  27th, 
at  12.45  p.  m.,  Ireland  was  sighted.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  passengers  and  mail  were  lauded  at  Queenstown,  and  the  next 
morning  at  8  o'clock  we  arrived  in  Liverpool.  It  took  about  four  hours 
to  land  the  passengers  and  their  baggage,  and  two  hours  more  were 
spent  in  getting  through  the  custom-house.  From  the  custom-house  I 
went  directly  to  the  railroad  station  and  took  a  train  at  once  for  Hull, 
where  I  arrived  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  a  pouting  rain.  Half  an 
hour  later  I  was  pacing  the  deck  of  the  Wilson  steamer  Juno,  and  at  8 
o^clock  the  same  evening,  February  28,  this  vessel  left  the  dock  and 
proceeded  into  the  North  Sea,  bound  for  Trondhjem,  Norway. 

This  season  being  unfavorable  for  tourists,  there  were  few  passen- 
gers. Had  I  been  delayed  a  few  hours  across  the  Atlantic  I  would 
have  had  to  wait  a  whole  week  in  England  for  the  next  steamer  to  Nor- 
way, there  being  only  weekly  steamers  during  the  winter.  Thus  I  saw 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  North  Sea  and  crossed 
England  all  on  the  same  day.    The  North  Sea  was  rough,  as  usual  in 
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this  season  of  the  year,  bat  its  breakers  had  no  effect  on  me.  Forra- 
nately  I  have  never  been  seasick.  After  three  days  we  reached  Ber- 
gen, IN'orway,  on  March  3,  and  remained  there  one  day.  I  improved 
this  time  to  call  on  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Oade,  and  consulted 
him  in  regard  to  the  speediest  way  of  getting  to  the  far  north.  The 
consul  made  some  inqniries  by  telephone,  and  then  advised  me  to  oon- 
tinne  my  journey  in  the  Juno  to  Trondhjem,  whence  a  fast  steamer 
would  depart  on  the  night  of  the  5th. 

We  left  Bergen  in  the  evening,  and  after  stopping  at  a  conple  of  places 
to  land  passengers  and  mail,  March  4  at  noon  we  were  in  the  harbor  of 
Christiansand,  and  the  captain  of  the  Juno  informing  me  that  we  woald 
not  reach  Trondhjem  before  late  in  the  evening,  which  would  give  me 
no  time  to  go  to  the  city  to  arrange  my  affairs,  I  sent  a  telegram  from 
Christiansand  to  the  American  consular  agent  requesting  him  to  meet 
me  in  the  harbor  on  the  arrival  of  the  Juno.  When  the  ship  entered  the 
harbor  of  Trondhjem,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  consular 
agent  met  me  on  board.  He  kindly  took  my  draft  and  had  a  part  of 
the  money  sent  to  me  a  week  later,  when  the  advices  had  arrived  bj 
mail.  The  fact  was,  I  had  gained  just  a  week  on  the  mail  that  left 
New  York  at  the  same  time  that  I  did. 

This  arrangement  made  it  possible  for  me  to  continue  my  journey 
northward.    At  midnight  I  went  on  board  the  steamer   Vesteradlei^ 
bound  for  Tromsoe.    During  the  most  of  this  trip  we  had  snowstorms, 
but  the  steamer  made  good  time,  and  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Tromsoe  on  the  7th  of  March.    Hitherto  I  had  progressed  even  more 
rapidly  than  I  had  expected,  but  this  was  the  first  day  of  the  Lapp 
market,  180  miles  away.    The  journey  from  New  York  to  Tromsoe  had 
been  made  in  fourteen  days,  the  best  record  ever  made,  and  it  will 
probably  not  soon  be  equaled  again,  but  I  had  traveled  continuously 
without  interruption.    Tromsoe  is  located  at  69^  40'  north  longitude. 
Though  unwilling,  I  was  obliged  to  remain  there  one  day,  but  I  employed 
this  time  in  hunting  up  more  Swedish  Lapps,  who  were  there  acci- 
dentally.   They  gave  me  but  little  comfort.    They  admitted  that  there 
were  many  Swedish  Lapps  who  had  lost  all  their  reindeer  on  account 
of  the  hard  crust  of  ice  on  the  snow,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
animals  to  get  their  fodder.    Many  reindeer  had  perished  from  hunger. 
The  same  was  the  case  at  Karasoanda,  where  many  Lapps  were  suffer- 
ing, but  the  Swedish  Lapps  assured  me  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try 
to  get  them  to  go  to  America.    That  would  be  asking  too  much.    They 
would  suffer  a  great  deal  before  they  would  leave  their  native  heath. 

On  March  8  I  took  a  steamer  for  Hammerfest,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
9th.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  there  was  to  borrow  some  money,  as 
the  draft  I  had  received  in  Washington  had  been  left  in  Trond^em. 
I  found  no  trouble  in  getting  what  funds  I  needed,  as  I  was  well 
acquainted  in  Hammerfest.  The  cablegram  which  I  sent  from  New 
York  had  been  duly  received,  and  Messrs.  Feddersen  &  Nissen  had 
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doDe  everything  possible  to  make  my  mission  known  among  the  Lapps, 
both  through  their  agents  in  Lapland  and  at  the  Lapp  market.  Messrs. 
Feddersen  &  ^Nissen,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  telegraphed  from 
New  York,  gave  me  many  valuable  suggestions  after  they  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  my  journey.  I  was  yet  a  long  way 
from  the  Lapp  market,  but  I  telegraphed  to  some  of  my  friends  who 
were  attending  the  market,  and  in  this  manner  about  thirty  Lapps 
were  persuaded  to  await  my  arrival  and  hold  a  conference  with  me  per- 
sonally. I  left  Hammerfest  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  on  a  small  tug- 
boat for  Bosekop,  where  the  Lapps  had  been  waiting  for  me  for  two  days. 
They  received  me  as  an  old  acquaintance.  We  chatted  awhile  about 
the  result  of  the  Bosekop  market,  about  the  prices  of  meats  and  skins, 
about  the  sleighing,  etc.  I  told  them  news  from  America,  and  treated 
them  to  some  delicacies  that  I  had  brought  with  me  from  New  York* 
As  they  had  never  before  tasted  anything  from  New  York,  they  looked 
uiK)n  this  as  a  great  compliment.  The  first  day  was  spent  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  next  day  we  met  again  to  discuss  Alaska  and  my  errand. 
Two  of  the  Lapps  whom  I  had  thought  of  interesting  in  my  mission 
were  absent,  and  I  was  told  that  they  had  gone  to  Eussian  Lapland  to 
attend  a  Lapp  market  there. 

In  explanation  of  the  slow  progress  I  was  making,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Lapps,  like  the  reindeer,  can  not  be  crowded  or  forced  in 
any  way,  and  least  of  all  in  business  matters.  Time  alone,  and  I  had 
but  little  of  it  at  my  disposal,  is  able  to  produce  a  result.  After  the 
first  meeting  they  seemed  to  look  upon  my  proposition  with  favor,  and  I 
felt  greatly  encouraged  for  the  next  day.  It  was  my  purpose  to  engage 
only  such  Lapps  as  owned  herds  themselves,  and  not  such  as  for  any 
reason  had  lost  their  herds.  A  man  who  is  not  able  to  take  care  of 
his  own  property  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  look  after  the  property  of 
others.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  March  the  Lapps  met  again, 
and  I  then  told  them  all  that  I  knew  about  Alaska  and  the  reindeer 
enterprise  there,  and  also  restated  my  errand.  I  explained  what  kind 
of  people  I  wanted.  I  informed  them  what  their  pay  would  be,  that 
they  would  be  transported  free  of  cost,  and  describai  the  details  as 
fully  as  possible.  During  my  talk  to  them  they  kept  perfectly  silent., 
and  for  a  long  time  they  seemed  to  be  considering  the  matter,  but  no 
further  progress  was  made  that  day.  During  the  next  four  days  the 
discussion  was  continued,  and  I  had  to  answer  hundreds  of  questions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  all  the  Lapps  were  ready  to  depart 
for  their  summer  quarters.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  had  gath- 
ered their  reindeer  and  were  ready  to  start.  It  looked  as  though  they 
would  compel  me  to  go  to  the  mountains — that  is,  to  Kantokeino,  120 
English  miles  away — and  continue  the  discussion  there.  I  secured  what 
seemed  like  a  final  opportunity  to  engage  them  in  conversation.  I  then 
indicated  to  them  that  I  would  hire  Lapps  from  some  other  place  if  they 
did  not  decide  the  matter  at  once,  and  so  they  would  lose  their  chance 
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of  making  and  saving  some  money.  This  was  my  last  card.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  prospect  of  accumulating  some  money,  which  on  their 
return  could  be  deposited  in  a  bank,  would  induce  them  to  leave  their 
old  mountains.  An  empty  sled  passed,  and  I  at  once  jumped  into  it 
and  drove  to  the  nearest  station.  I  bid  these  stubborn  people  good-bye, 
but  before  doing  so  they  agreed  to  send  a  man  down  from  the  moan- 
tains  to  meet  me  at  Bosekop  the  26th  March,  and  bring  me  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  with  their  families,  and  I  promised  not  to  engi^ 
any  other  Lapps  before  that  date. 

In  the  meantime  I  went  to  Talvik,  and  beyond  there  to  Stoe-SandDoos 
and  Tappeluft,  to  see  some  of  the  Lapps  camping  on  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity.  None  of  them  could  make  up  their  minds  at  once  to  make 
a  contract,  nor  did  I  want  them  to  do  so  ^  I  merely  wanted  to  have  them 
in  reserve  in  case  I  failed  to  secure  those  I  had  already  talked  with  at 
Bosekop. 

On  the  26th  of  March  I  was  at  the  place  agreed  on,  and  on  the  same 
day  two  Lapps  also  arrived.  I  secured  their  services,  and  I  at  once  made 
a  contract  with  three  Lapps,  the  two  present  haying  authority  to  sign 
for  a  third  party,  who  was  absent.  Having  secured  these  three,  I  looked 
upon  my  mission  as  a  success,  for  the  three  men  belonged  to  the  best 
families  of  Kontotseino,  and  when  they  were  willing  to  go  to  Alaska  I 
was  sure  that  it  would  be  easy  to  get  as  many  more  as  I  wanted.  On 
the  28th  a  third  man  came  to  make  a  contract,  but  on  account  of  a  law- 
suit in  regard  to  a  sack  of  flour  he  was  not  certain  that  he  could  get 
away.  I  consulted  the  lensmand  in  Bosekop  in  reference  to  the  sack 
of  flour,  but  as  he  declined  to  act  in  the  matter  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  go  to  Hammerfest  at  once.  There  I  secured  the  release  of  the 
Lapp  and  permission  for  him  to  emigrate,  and  I  returned  to  Bosekop  on 
the  1st  of  April.  This  Lapp  then  also  signed  the  contract  and  went  to 
the  mountains  to  get  ready  for  the  journey,  which  was  set  for  April  15. 
This  last  Lapp  also  had  authority  to  sign  for  another  one,  and  so  I  had 
now  secured  five  in  all.  We  agreed  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  April,  as  we 
would  need  a  couple  of  days  for  the  final  preparation.  I  had  now 
secured  five  families,  and  four  of  them  were  those  that  I  had  originally 
planned  to  get. 

After  completing  the  contracts  I  again  went  to  Talvik  to  inform  the 
Lapps  there  that  I  had  already  secured  the  required  number,  and  that 
they  did  not  need  to  give  the  matter  any  further  attention.  On  this 
journey  I  received  your  letter  requesting  me  to  secure  a  sixth  family, 
viz,  a  Boman  Catholic,  to  be  sent  to  a  Boman  Catholic  station  in  Alaska 
and  herd  the  reindeer  there.  But  a  Boman  Catholic  family  of  Lapps 
was  more  difficult  to  get  than  five  more  Protestant  families,  for  nearly  aU 
the  Lapps  are  Lutherans.  I  learned,  however,  that  a  Lapp  boy  had  been 
adopted  by  a  Boman  Catholic  missionary  station  at  Altengaard,  in  the 
vicinity.    The  boy  had  got  tired  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  missionary 
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station  and  had  run  away  to  be  with  the  reindeer,  and  I  at  once  secured 
him  at  a  low  price  and  took  care  of  him  until  the  other  Lapps  arrived. 

From  the  10th  to  the  I3th  of  April  I  was  busy  getting  ready  to 
receive  the  Lapps.  In  company  with  those  I  had  hired,  there  came  one 
more  family  all  ready  for  the  journey.  I  thought  it  unfortunate  to 
send  the  boy,  who  was  only  18  years  old,  alone  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
station.  He  was  hardly  capable  of  handling  a  herd  of  reindeer,  par- 
ticularly in  a  strange  country  and  among  strange  people,  so  I  engaged 
this  additional  family  to  go  with  him.  This  family  was  the  iifth  that 
I  had  originally  planned  to  hire.  When  they  saw  that  other  good  and 
reliable  people  were  willing  to  go,  they  concluded  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  the  character  of  our  enterprise. 

After  getting  the  baggage  as  dry  as  possible,  it  was  all  packed  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  on  the  15th  we  went  aboard  the  steamer  Nord- 
landy  and  arrived  in  Hammerfest  on  the  16th.  On  this  first  day  of  our 
journey  there  was  no  end  of  music,  singing,  and  tears.  Some  of  the 
relations  and  Mends  of  the  Lapps  had  come  down  from  the  mountains 
to  see  them  off.  These  relations  and  Mends  accompanied  us  to  Ham- 
merfest. We  had  to  spend  the  17th  in  Hammerfest  waiting  for  a 
steamer. 

The  Lapps  whom  I  had  engaged  and  who  were  now  with  me  on  their 
way  to  Alaska  were  the  following: 


Names  of  tho  men. 

Ages 
of  men. 

Names  of  their 
wives. 

Aseeof 
wives. 

Names  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of 
cliil- 
dron. 

Per  Aiilftlciien  Rint  .■.^,.^.,r,w,-,'.TT- 

50 

35 
48 
25 
32 
46 
18 

Left  bis  wife  in 
Lapland. 

Margrethe 

Britba 

TnliAti  RnninflAYi  TnmfniAi« 

28 
46 
37 
24 
27 

Berit 

UO 

•  Afllftk  IfAm^n  Somhv. ...t..t.... 

Berit  Anne 

AHlek 

•11 

MM'hitt  AiKkf^^ii  Kfrft     -,---, 

Berlt 

4 

MikkelJoflefsen  NakkilA 

Berit 

Samael  Johnaim  Kemi ........... 

EJersti 

Karen 

•9 

Frederik  JLanen 

1  Months. 


*  Ye«irs. 


The  Lapps  do  not  like  to  leave  their  ancient  homes.  They  iare  very 
conservative,  devoted  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  their  fathers,  and 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  fresh  mountain  air.  They  are  also  very  cautious 
in  all  their  business  transactions.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that 
they  have  frequently  been  deceived  by  persons  who  wanted  them  for 
exhibitions  in  foreign  lands,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  secure  them  for  far-off  Alaska. 

Granks  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  also  among  the  Lapps.  Such 
cranks  think  it  their  duty  to  meddle  with  everything  that  takes  place, 
no  matter  whether  it  concerns  them  or  not.  I  found  such  a  crank 
among  the  Lapps,  and  he  gave  me  much  trouble.  He  took  the  position 
that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  by  not  consulting  him.  He  was 
angry  and  went  to  the  royal  [Norwegian  of&cer,  who  was  to  witness  our 
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contracts,  and  told  liim  all  sorts  of  yams,  and  persuaded  liim  that  he 
ought  not  to  legalize  the  contracts  without  safficient  ^aranty  that 
the  contracts  would  be  falfiUed.  The  crank  argued  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Lapps  had  been  swindled  heretofore  they  were  sore  to  be  swindled 
this  time.  You  know  the  result  of  this  meddling.  I  had  to  telegraph 
to  Consul  Oade,  iu  Bergen,  and  he  advised  me  to  oable  to  Washington. 
I  did  so,  and  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  Had  I  not  received  this 
answer  in  due  time,  the  Lapps  would  certainly  have  broken  their  con- 
tracts and  gone  back  to  their  mountains  believing  that  all  was  humbag, 
only  a  little  better  concealed  than  is  usually  the  case. 

At  7  o'clock  p.  m.  we  all  went  on  board  the  steamer  Vesteraaku^ 
bound  for  Trondhjem.  From  Hammerfest  to  Trondhjem  I  had  obtained 
the  best  rates  from  the  Yesteraalen  Steamship  Company,  and  from 
Trondhjem  to  IN'ew  York,  via  Christiania,  I  had  obtained  the  most 
favorable  rates  from  the  Thingvalla  Steamship  Company. 

The  journey  from  Hammerfest  to  Trondhjem  took  three  days.  The 
Lapps  were  very  despondent,  and  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  comfort  them 
and  restore  their  lost  courage.  On  the  19th  they  crossed  the  Polar  circle 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  on  the  20th  we  arrived  in  Trondhjem, 
where  we  remained  two  days.  During  this  time  the  Lapps  unpacked 
and  dried  their  baggage,  and  here  I  settled  my  money  matters  with  Mr. 
Claus  Berg,  our  consular  agent,  bought  tickets,  and  had  my  Lapps  exam- 
ined by  the  proper  authorities.  Their  contracts  were  countersigned  by 
the  chief  of  police  to  prevent  any  annoyance  in  the  future.  Everything 
was  in  order  the  23d  of  April,  when  we  boarded  a  train  for  Christiania. 
It  was  the  first  experience  of  the  Lapps  on  a  railroad  train,  and  they  were 
naturally  very  anxious.  Whenever  the  locomotive  whistled  they  would 
seize  hold  of  the  seats  with  both  hands;  but  when  they  found  that  the 
train  moved  as  steadily  as  any  reindeer  pulkha  on  the  mountains  of 
Lapland  they  loosened  their  grips  on  the  seats  and  began  to  talk  about 
the  ingenuity  of  man.  They  were  astonished  at  the  tunnels  we  passed 
thro.ugh,  and  looked  with  wonderment  at  the  broad  fields  and  at  the 
farmers  who  were  plowing. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  an  altitude  of  2,155  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Here  we  found  plenty  of  snow,  and  where  the  ground  was 
bare  it  was  covered  with  reindeer  moss.  All  the  strange  things  the 
Lapps  had  seen  had  gradually  made  them  forget  their  sadness,  and  the 
sight  of  the  moss  filled  their  hearts  with  joy.  As  the  trains  do  not  ran 
in  the  night  in  Norway,  we  spent  the  night  at  Tonseth.  The  next  day 
we  continued  our  journey  down  through  the  valley  of  Glommen,  and 
the  Lapps  spent  the  time  admiring  the  new  things.  They  looked  at  the 
rafts  floating  down  the  river,  at  the  well-cultivated  farms  with  their  nice 
red  and  white  houses,  and  watched  the  new  passengers  getting  on  and 
ofi*  the  train  at  the  stations.  In  the  afternoon  we  changed  cars  at 
Hamar  Station,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  April  we  came  to 
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GhristiaDia,  the  capital  of  Norway,  where  we  were  met  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Thingvalla  Steamship  Line  and  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Magnus  Andersen,  the  editor  of  the  Norsk 
Sjofartstidende.  These  gentlemen  were  of  great  help  both  to  me  and  to 
the  Lapps.  ^  Daring  our  stay  in  Ghristiania  we  were  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  dogs,  examined  by  a  physician  and  pronounced  well.  Cages 
were  bought  for  the  dogs,  and  all  our  baggage  was  weighed  and  checked. 
We  also  procured  tin  cups  and  other  necessary  things  for  the  journey, 
and  half  an  hour  before  the  -time  of  sailing  we  were  all  on  board  the 
ship,  ready,  with  about  two  hundred  other  passengers  and  emigrants,  to 
sail  for  the  New  World. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Thingvalla 
ship  Island^  Captain  Schjott  commanding,  steamed  out  of  Christiania 
Harbor  with  the  first  company  of  Lapp  emigrants  on  board.  We  had 
fine  weather,  and  after  an  home's  sail  we  met  another  steamer  of  the 
same  line  coming  fi-om  New  York.  The  two  ships  exchanged  greetings, 
and  our  vessel  proceeded  to  Christiansand,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  Here  we  received  the  mail  and  a  few  more 
passengers  for  New  York.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  I  here  had  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  last  greeting,  together  with  letters,  to  our 
friends,  and  at  12  o'clock  noon  we  proceeded  into  the  North  Sea. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  the  best  place  to  express  my  thanks  to  many 
prominent  men  in  Norway  who  were  of  great  help  to  me  on  various 
occasions.  I  am  under  special  obligations  to  the  United  States  consul 
in  Bergen,  Mr.  Gade;  to  the  commercial  house  of  Feddersen  &  Nissen, 
at  Hammerfest;  to  Lensmand  H.  C.  Borchgrevinck,  at  Alton,  and  to 
Capt.  Magnus  Andersen,  the  well-known  successful  commander  of  the 
Viking  across  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Ander- 
sen brought  the  Viking  ship  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago, 
and  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Norsk  Sjofartstidende,  in  Christiania. 
All  these  gentlemen  aided  me  materially  in  bringing  my  mission  to  a 
rapid  and  successful  close. 

We  crossed  the  Atlantic  slowly  but  safely.  The  Lapps  were  not  sea- 
sick, but  a  couple  of  the  women  were  slightly  indisposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dogs  suifered  considerably,  not  only  from  seasickness  but 
also  on  account  of  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  ship.  Two  of  them 
were  very  sick  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  one  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
largest  of  all  graveyards,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Captain  Schjott  gave  our  quadrupeds  the  lib- 
erty of  the  deck  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  was  very  accommodating 
in  every  way.  When  we  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  12th  of  May,  he 
placed  us  under  special  obligations  by  his  willingness  to  serve  us  in 
every  way  possible. 

In  New  York  I  expected  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  was  to  assume  the 
care  of  the  Lapps  to  San  Francisco,  CaL,  but  circumstances  prevented 
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his  making  his  appearauce.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  WflHaBi 
Hamilton,  and  a  draft  for  money,  with  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Madison.  In  this  letter  I  was  informed  that  upon  my  arrival  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  Prof.  Basmas  B.  Anderson  would  take  charge  of  the  trans- 
X>ortation  from  that  point,  and  so  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  hasten 
matters  myself  in  New  York  as  best  I  could,  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  Captain  Schjott.  At  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  we  were  landed,  and 
there  was  a  running  to  and  fro  to  get  things  into  shape.  The  most 
difficult  thing  was  to  get  the  dogs  removed  from  the  ship,  as  these 
fellow-travelers  of  ours  were  not  found  in  the  list  of  passengers,  and 
consequently  did  not  come  under  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  Ellis 
Island.  The  dogs  were  a  part  of  the  baggage,  and  had  to  be  taken 
through  the  custom-house. 

We  brought  the  dogs  ashore  for  breeding  purposes,  bat  did  not  hare 
the  necessary  certificates  from  the  breeding  station  in  Europe  whence 
they  came,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  dogs  did  not  come  from  any 
breeding  station,  but  from  the  mountains  and  snow  fields  of  Lapland. 
By  the  assistance  of  a  quick-witted  broker,  we  got  the  dogs  out  of  tiie 
custom-house  by  my  signing  a  long  document  full  of  assurances,  and 
this  document  was  no  doubt  carefully  preserved  for  future  reference. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  this  business  out  of  the  way,  but  then  it 
came  like  a  bolt  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky  that  the  dogs  could  not 
be  transported  any  farther  as  baggage,  and  so  there  was  another  fan- 
ning hither  and  thither,  which  ended  in  my  taking  the  dogs  to  the 
express  company  and  sending  them  by  express,  a  matter  of  no  slight 
expense,  as  you  have  seen  from  the  statement  of  my  account  rendered 
to  you  a  year  ago,  but  there  was  no  other  way,  and  although  the  Lapps 
protested  vociferously  against  being  separated  from  their  dogs,  itconld 
not  be  helped.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  matters  were  sufficiently 
arranged  so  that  I  could  begin  to  think  of  the  Lapps.  They  had  x^assed 
the  necessary  inspection  at  Ellis  Island  and  had  come  to  the  city,  where 
they  were  found  in  a  hotel,  at  which  we  all  got  a  refreshing  supper. 
Then  we  went  to  the  ferry  and  to  the  West  Shore  Eailroad  station, 
where  we  took  the  train  at  8.30  in  the  evening,  utterly  exhausted  from 
the  heat  and  work  of  the  day. 

We  bought  second-class  tickets  from  New  York  to  Madison,  Wis.,  at 
the  ticket  office  of  E.  A.  Johnson,  in  New  York.  But  these  tickets 
proved  to  be  very  defective,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  hurry  in 
which  they  were  issued,  for  transfer  coupons  lacked  on  several  of  them 
when  we  arrived  in  Chicago,  and  our  only  compensation  for  this  extra 
expense  and  for  taking  second-class  tickets  was,  that  we  arrived  in 
Chicago  four  hours  later  than  passengers  who  had  left  New  York  two 
hours  earlier  than  we  did  and  bought  emigrant  tickets.  The  trouble 
and  annoyance  are  now  forgotten,  and  so  I  will  say  no  more  abont  it, 
but  keep  the  matter  in  remembrance  until  the  next  time.  On  Penticost 
Sunday,  the  13th  of  May,  we  reached  Buffalo.    Here  we  changed  cars 
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for  Chicago,  111.,  where  all  of  us  were  vaccinated  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  the  authorities.  Our  departure  from  Chicago  was  tele- 
graphed to  Prof.  B.  B.  Anderson,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  on  our  arrival 
there  he  had  provided  temporary  lodgings  for  the  Lapps.  After  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  months,  occupied  during  the  whole  time  in 
traveling  and  caring  for  a  lot  of  helpless  human  beings  and  animals, 
the  writer  again  stood  on  the  station  platform  in  Madison  pretty  tired 
and  exhausted.    The  dogs  had  arrived  there  the  day  before. 

As  my  journey  to  Lapland  had  been  made  unexj/ectedly,  and  as  I 
had  no  one  to  look  after  my  private  affairs,  I  needed  a  few  days  at 
Madison  to  settle  my  business  and  pack  my.  goods  for  a  removal  to 
Alaska.  The  baggage  of  the  Lapps  had  become  musty,  and  so  I 
arranged  with  Prof.  E.  B.  Anderson  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Madison, 
Wis.  Arrangements  were  made  to  transport  the  Lapps  by  way  of 
the  Great  !N'orthern  Eailroad  to  Seattle,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  San 
Francisco,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  leave  Madison  the  tickets 
were  on  hand  and  delivered  to  me.  We  were  placed  in  a  very  comfort- 
able so-called  tourist  car,  where  the  Lapps  were  able  to  cook  their  own 
food  and  do  as  they  pleased.  On  the  evening  of  May  22  the  train  left 
St.  Paul. 

We  expected  to  be  in  Seattie  in  a  few  days,  but  the  doods  in  the 
Kocky  Mountaius  were  not  anticipated,  and  hence  we  miscalculated. 
Meanwhile  we  made  good  progress  until  the  afternoon  of  tbe  24th, 
when  we  arrived  in  Kalispell.  The  only  misfortune  we  had  had  up  to 
this  time  was  the  death  of  one  of  our  dogs  on  the  23d.  When  we 
arrived  at  Kalispell  we  were  told  that  we  could  not  proceed  before  the 
next  morning,  on  account  of  a  washout,  but  when  the  next  morning  came 
we  were  told  that  we  would  have  to  wait  until  the  following  morning, 
and  doubtless  we  would  have  heard  this  promise  for  a  month  if  the 
passengers  had  not  begun  to  insist  on  being  sent  back  and  transferred 
to  another  line.  Trains  continued  to  come  in  from  the  East,  leave  their 
passengers,  and  return,  so  that  had  this  importation  been  continued 
the  town  would  soon  have  become  congested  with  x)eople;  but  finally 
orders  were  received  to  go  back  to  Harvard,  which  was  done  on  the 
26th  of  May. 

During  our  stay  at  Kalispell  we  had  the  misfortune  of  having  one  of 
our  best  dogs  stolen  from  us.  One  day  the  dogs  had  been  tak^p  out  of 
their  cages  to  be  bathed,  a  matter  which  we  attended  to  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. After  bathing  the  dogs  were  brought  back  to  the  station  and 
given  their  liberty  for  a  short  time.  In  the  meantime  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  go  to  town  to  secure  provisions  for  my  people,  and  on  my  return 
one  of  the  dogs  was  missing.  Inquiry  was  made  through  the  town,  but 
the  dog  was  not  found.  The  search  had  been  abandoned  and  the  Lapp 
was  weeping  over  the  loss  of  his  dog  when  a  small  boy  reported  that 
he  had  seen  a  man  and  a  black  dog  go  westward  on  a  hand  car.  We 
at  once  went  to  find  the  foreman  of  the  railroad  section,  and  from  him 
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we  learned  that  no  hand  car  belonging  to  the  section  had  that  day  ^ue 
west  of  the  town,  but  that  a  hand  car  had  be^n  in  from  the  nearest  sec- 
tion house.  Having  one  more  witness  that  a  dog  had  been  seen  on  a 
car  that  day  determined  me  to  try  and  catch  the  thief.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  a  borrowed  hand  car  and  four  men  and  a  Lapp,  as  no  train 
or  other  means  of  transportation  could  be  secured.  It  was  already 
dark  in  the  evening  before  we  had  gone  the  20  miles  and  the  section 
house  was  reached,  where  we  found  ail  hands  playing  cards,  and  after 
a  few  indirect  questions  had  been  answered  the  dog  was  found  to  be 
in  the  house.  On  a  definite  demand  for  the  stolen  dog  it  was  produced. 
The  thief  made  the  excnse  that  he  had  bought  the  dog  of  a  boy  for  25 
cents,  and  as  we  had  no  time  to  remain  there  and  bring  salt  we  let  the 
fellow  oft'  after  giving  him  some  fright,  so  that  he  will  henceforth 
probably  abstain  from  going  off  with  another  man's  dog. 

At  11  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  came  to  the  railroad  station,  and  left 
there  the  next  morning  for  Harvard,  where  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon, 
and  spent  the  night  there  until  the  27th9  when  we  continued  to  Helena, 
Mont.  We  had  to  spend  the  night  again  at  Helena,  and  there  we  were 
transferred  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  the  next  day.  After  con- 
flict with  the  agent  at  Helena,  he  being  unwilling  to  furnish  food  for 
the  Lapps,  we  were  taken  into  another  car  and  proceeded  to  Horse 
Plains,  arriving  there  on  the  28th.  Here  we  had  to  stop  again  on 
account  of  washouts.  The  washouts  were  not  repaired  until  the  30th, 
when  we  started  for  Herron  Station,  a  few  miles  west.  There  we 
stopped  again  until  the  31st  of  May,  when  we  proceeded  a  few  miles 
and  reached  Clarks  Falls  in  the  evening;  thence  we  proceeded  again 
the  same  night,  and  advanced  steadily,  though  slowly,  until  we  finally 
reached  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  1st  of  June,  late  in  the  evening.  I  pass 
over  all  the  annoyances,  disputes,  and  trouble  on  this  journey.  I  tried 
in  every  way  possible  to  secure  provisions  for  the  Lapps  and  dogs  fit>ni 
the  railroad  company,  but  was  only  partially  successftd. 

The  2d  of  June  we  were  transported  from  the  railroad  station  to 
the  steamer  Umatilla,  destined  for  San  Francisco  via  Victoria.  The 
weather  was  fair,  but  one  of  the  Lapps  was  quite  sick.  He  was  not 
seasick,  but  apparently  sufi'ering  from  the  heat,  dust,  and  atmosphere 
of  the  railroad  car,  which  doubtless  had  had  their  influence  upon  the 
lungs  j^ccustomed  to  the  fresh  mountain  air.  In  Victoria  I  procured 
some  medicine,  and  his  health  was  much  better  when  we  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  the  4th  of  June,  having  been  fifteen  days  on  the  way  firom 
Madison,  Wis. 

As  indicated  by  your  letter  of  May  1  from  Port  Townsend,  I  tele- 
graphed from  Seattle  to  Messrs.  S.  Foster  &  Oo.,  No.  28  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  and  announced  our  departure.  Accordingly,  a 
gentleman  met  us  on  the  dock  and  brought  us  to  a  comfortable  hotel 
called  Sailors'  Home.  The  brig  W.  H.  Meyer,  which  was  to  take  us  to 
Alaska,  being  under  repairs  on  our  arrival,  we  could  not  go  on  board 
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at  once,  as  suggested  by  you,  but  had  to  remain  ashore.  Better  quar- 
ters than  those  we  had  could  not  have  been  secured  in  San  Francisco. 
Both  the  location  and  the  management  made  it  impossible  for  the  Lapps 
to  get  out  into  bad  company. 

During  our  stay  there  my  time  was  entirely  occupied  in  selecting 
supplies  and  provisions  which  we  were  to  take  with  us,  taking  charge 
of  the  Lapps,  and  in  looking  after  other  necessary  things,  so  that  I  did 
not  have  much  time  to  look  afber  my  wards,  but  Captain  Staple,  the 
manager  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  cheerfully  took  charge  of  the  Lapps, 
showed  them  the  city,  and  kept  them  away  from  dissipation.  During 
our  sojourn  in  San  Francisco  one  of  our  Lapps  was  married  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Sailors'  Home  by  Eev.  T.  L.  Brevig.  The  marriage  ceremony 
should  have  taken  place  at  Bosekop,  Norway,  before  our  departure,  but 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  limited  time.  The  Lapp  in  question 
was  delayed  on  his  journey  from  the  mountains  on  account  of  the  bad 
roads.  Then  it  was  decided  that  the  marriage  should  be  performed  at 
Madison,  but  difficulties  also  hindered  us  there,  and  so  the  wedding 
was  finally  celebrated  in  San  Francisco. 

When  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  all  the  Lapps  went  on  board. 
This  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  the  vessel  was  to  start  on  the 
17th,  but  on  that  very  day  the  captain  and  the  vessel  owner  received 
information  that  another  of  his  vessels,  which  had  been  out  on  a  whal- 
ing expedition  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  had  been  wrecked.  This  necessi- 
tated the  captain's  presence  in  San  Francisco  to  equip  another  vessel  to 
take  the  place  of  the  wrecked  one  and  to  find  another  captain,  and  thus 
our  journey  was  postponed  another  day.  Finally,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
we  were  all  assembled  on  board  the  brig  W.  H.  Meyer ^  Oaptain  Holland 
commanding,  and  bound  for  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  via  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  where  Mr.  Oamble  and  company  were  to  be  left. 

I  here  seize  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  most  hearty  thanks  to 
Prof.  E.  B.  Anderson,  of  Madison,  Wis.;  to  Captain  Staple,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sailors'  Home,  San  Francisco,  and  to  Messrs.  S.  Foster 
&  Co.,  No.  28  California  street,  San  Francisco,  for  their  kind  assistance 
and  advice  during  our  sojourn  in  these  places. 

The  ship  first  sailed  in  a  northwesterly  direction  until  we  were  only 
150  miles  from  Honolulu;  then  we  turned  the  prow  to  the  west  and 
northwest  until  we  were  off  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  we  had  a  per- 
fect calm  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  we  sailed  to  the  northwest  a 
couple  of  days  and  then  due  north  until  we  came  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fox  Islands,  where  heavy  fogs  hindered  us  from  sailing  between  the 
islands;  but  after  lying  still  a  few  days  the  captain  decided,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  to  sail  through  the  so-called  Seventy-two  Pass.  He  had  not 
seen  land,  but  had  taken  an  observation.  He  was  successful,  and  when 
we  had  passed  the  islands  the  fog  lifted  so  that  we  could  see  them 
behind  us.  Soon  the  fog  again  became  so  dense  that  we  could  see 
nothing  for  three  whole  days,  excepting  that  we  got  a  glimpse  of  St 
H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 39 
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Mathews  Island.  During  the  night  between  the  27th  and  28th  of  Jnly 
we  came  near  running  ashore  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Lawrence  Island. 
During  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  ship  had  drifted  in  among  the 
breakers  before  we  became  aware  of  our  danger.  We  were  scarcely  a 
hairbreadth  from  being  wrecked  against  the  rocks  of  St.  Lawrence. 
We  were  most  fortunate  in  escaping  this  danger.  The  next  day  tiie 
water  was  calm,  and  two  boats  iilled  with  the  first  Alaska  Eskimo  we 
had  ever  seen  came  on  board.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  a  stiff  soatli 
breeze  was  blowing.  The  same  wind  favored  us  the  next  day,  and  this 
brought  us  past  Kings  Island  and  within  Point  Sx>encer,  in  Port  Clar- 
ence, where  we  anchored  for  the  night.  Next  day  we  again  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  to  the  reindeer  station,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp 
came  on  board  and  invited  us  to  come  ashore,  an  invitation  which  we 
were  more  than  happy  to  accept  after  a  tedious  journey  of  forty-one 
days  in  a  most  uncomfortable  ship.  We  went  on  board  again  in  the 
evening,  and  we  were  not  landed  until  the  31st  of  July. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  station,  both  Eev.  T.  L.  Brevig  and  the  writer 
and  his  family  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lopp, 
and  everything  possible  was  done  to  help  us  become  familiar  with  our 
new  surroundings.  No  pains  were  spared  to  satisfy  our  immediate 
wants,  even  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lopp  had  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
their  own  comforts. 

There  was  no  formal  assuming  of  the  affairs  of  the  station,  bnt  it  may 
be  said  in  general  terms  that  matters  were  under  our  control  from  the 
6th  of  August,  and  one  of  the  Lapps,  together  with  two  apprentices, 
were  sent  out  with  the  herd.  The  other  Lapps  were  set  to  work  to  make 
salmon  seines,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  had  five  of  them  busy 
securing  fresh  fish  for  our  tables.  The  dried  goods  of  last  year  had 
been  consumed  and  the  goods  for  this  year  came  with  the  W.  H.  Meyer. 
All  the  resources  had  been  exhausted,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  bc^ 
using  the  provisions  we  had  brought  at  once.  In  accordance  with  year 
instructions,  dated  the  27th  of  July,  109  reindeer  (92  females,  8  bucks, 
5  steers,  and  4  sled  deer)  were  taken  out  of  the  herd  in  August  and 
marked  and  delivered  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  to  be  transported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  mission  station  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  addition  to  these  109  deer,  10  females,  belonging  to  apprentices 
from  the  same  mission  station,  were  taken,  marked,  and  sent.  These 
apprentices  returned  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  Station.  Your  instruc- 
tions called  for  only  100  reindeer,  but  after  the  separation  9  of  the 
Government  herd  were  mixed  with  the  mission  herd  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  separated,  since  the  fawns  were  in  the  latter  herd.  As 
there  was  no  enumeration  of  the  herd  or  any  formal  delivery  of  it  to  us, 
I  took  a  census  of  it  as  soon  as  I  found  the  opportunity.  By  adding 
the  reindeer  that  had  been  taken  from  the  herd  in  the  summer  and 
those  that  were  lost  after  I  arrived,  I  found  the  actual  number  of  rein- 
deer in  the  herd  on  the  6th  of  August,  1894.    What  has  become  of 
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all  these  reindeer  the  following  table^  being  the  record  kept  at  the  sta* 
tion,  will  show: 

Reindeer  iicoount. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

Date. 

• 

• 

& 

• 

3 

• 

'  -a 

1 
79 

1 

311 

• 

c 

i 

119 

• 

1 

1894. 
Aug.    6 
8 

Keoeived  firom  W .  T.  Lorn) 

509 

Delivered  to  the  Amerloan  station  at  Cape  Prince 

of  Wales. 
Qiven  to  apprentices: 

Metex  Ite 

17 

80 

2 
2 
2 

I 

18 

12 

109 

8 

1 

- 

So  kwee  na.................................. 

Ki  vear  erick - 

' 

ZZ.  J.  "*  ©■»•*»'» ................................ 

Kiok 

1 

Oeteune 

10 
16 

1 

30 

Marked  to  other  apprentices  who  stayed  at  the 

station. 
Received  from  Sheldon  Jackson 

Sept.    0 
30 

27 

i 

2 

33 

Died  and  killed 

3 
86 

106 

6 
201 

815 

5 
102 

119 

14 
389 

440 

Balimoe. ......................................... 

1 

Total 

' 

[ 

106 

31  >> 

119 
102 

542 

IT'omber  of  deer  in  herd 

86  !  201 

Oct.     1 

389 

11 

Bonsht  from  0  kwood  let 

•  •  ■  "  • 

2 
2 

2 

12 

BoQicht from  annrentice.  So  whe  na  sie 

2 

31 

Died  and  killea 

7 

1 

78 

86 

3 

3 

13 

1 

379 

393 

31 

Balance 

202 
205 

99 
102 

Total 

86 
78 

205 
202 

102 
99 

393 

1805. 

Reindeer  in  herd  this  day  belonging  to  Gorem- 

ment. 
Delivered  to  Eskimo  apprentice  Antlsarlook  as 

a  loan. 
Marked  to  apprentloe 

379 

81 

21 

70 

13 

1 
118 

202 

9 

96' 
90 

100 

13 

6 

260 

379 

81 



Mar.  81 

Died  and  killed 

5 
52 

78 

Balance. T»rrr.,.T 

'      Total 

1    78 
52 

202 

99 

379 

Reindeer  in  herd  belonidnir  to  Government 

Api:^  1 
Jnne  30 

118 

90 

960 

Died  and  killed 

2 

1 

3 

Fawns  bom 

118 

118 

60 
52 

118 
118 

207 
208 

375 
378 

Total 

1 

1    52 
50 

118 
116 

208 

378 

In  herd  this  dav  belonflrinic  to  the  Government. . . 

207 

375 

These  375  animals  will  be  carried  over  to  a  new  account,  in  which  the 
fawns,  previously  named,  will  be  divided  and  placed  in  their  proper 
columns  as  males  and  females.  In  the  herd  on  the  30th  of  June,  1895, 
I  found  belonging  to  the  D'nited  States  Government,  90  males,  167 
females,  118  fawns;  belonging  to  apprentices,  12  males,  12  fawns;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  90  males,  179  females,  130  fawns. 

Extract  from  quarterly  account. 


Date. 


1894. 

Aug.    6 

8 

8 

15 

24 
29 
29 


Character  of  disease  and  canse  of  butchering. 


KiUed ;  swelling  in  feet,  unable  to  work, 
do 


Killed;  broke  his  leg  while  running 

strayed:  aiterwards  shot  and  stolen  by  Eskimo  from 

Oftpe  Prince  of  Wales 

Killed;  could  not  keep  up  with  herd 

Killed:  liver  and  long  disease 

Died;  liver  and  long  disease... 


Male. 


Female. 


Fawns. 


1 
1 


TotaL 
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Extract  from  quarterly  aeoaunt — Continaed. 


Bate. 

Charaoter  of  disease  and  cause  of  batohering. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Fawna. 

ToiaL 

1894. 
Sept.  13 

14 

'R'illed*  8  ribs  broken  in  aflicht 

1 

Stolen  bv  Sakimo :  onlv  bead  and  antlers  found 

1 
1 
1 

22 

T>{fMl  •  IWnr  And  InnirdiiieiiJie.. .....,.T.iTTr,...*TT,.--r-r*T 

2fi 

K'Hled  •  liver  and  liinff  disease.  .^ _ 

2 

Total XX, 

8 

« 

5 

14 

tiIaaI •  llvArAfiil  Innir  dinrasfi 

Oot.      5 
IB 

1 
1 
1 

1 

do  ........................................... 

10 

.  do 

20 

do 

1 
1 

"Nov    15 

DiAd  •  brake  bis neok. ................................... 

17 

irnitful.  hmkA2lAirfl 

1 

27 

Sold  to  JLaiM  for  ^ood 

1 
2 
2 

Deo    19 

ITillfkd  i£%  fftetA  b«rdAT« 

_  _     _ 

21 

..  do 

1 

Total 

7 

3 

2 

13 

1695. 

Died •  llrer  and Itinff  discAseT ,TT--r-T r.-r .^-r.,^- 

1 

Feb.  15 

Died:  frose  to  death  on  an  expedition 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

23 

Killed:  liver  disease 

28 

Died  •  liver  disease 

Mftr.  20 

Killed 

26 

Stolen:  shot  by  Aksenook 

Total r r TT, r.wr 

^     5 

1 

a 

Apr.    3 
9 

1 

Died  flirhtinir r. .T 

I 

17 

Died :  Innir dlneafle ■■■■••........... 

1 

Total 

2 

1 

] 

at 

As  yon  will  see  from  the  above  tables,  we  have  killed  and  lost  36 
deer  duriug  the  past  year.  This  number  is  not  small  considering  the 
size  of  the  herd,  but  it  was  the  best  result  we  could  produce.  As  you 
will  also  perceive,  there  was  a  severe  disease  among  the  deer  last 
autumn,  a  liver  and  lung  epidemic  taking  off  15  of  36  deer  lost  or  killed. 
The  disease  was  of  short  duration.  Nothing  was  observed  before  the 
deer  suddenly  left  the  herd  and  wandered  off  by  themselves  without 
taking  any  nourishment,  and  death  followed  a  day  or  two  later.  AU 
the  remedies  we  could  think  of  were  applied,  but  absolutely  withoat 
benefiting  the  diseased  animals.  The  herd  was  changed  to  new  pastures, 
milking  was  stopped,  but  those  that  were  attacked  by  the  disease  died 
all  the  same.  The  same  disease  is  also  known  in  Lapland,  but  no  remedy 
is  known  there.  One  of  our  Lapps  had  to  kill  over  90  reindeer  in  his 
herd  in  Lapland  in  a  single  autumn  on  account  of  this  same  disease. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  it  seemed  that  we  would  lose  many  more 
animals  than  we  actually  did.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  escape 
this  danger  in  the  future,  for  we  think  we  have  discovered  the  cause,  a 
matter  which  I  will  not  discuss  at  this  time,  as  we  nave  not  gathered 
a  sufficient  amount  of  facts.  When  we  subtract  these  15  animals  and 
the  6  killed  for  food,  the  loss  is  15  per  cent,  which  is  more  than  is  calca- 
lated  in  Lapland  in  herds  of  the  same  size  as  ours. 

The  annual  loss  in  private  and  other  herds  in  Alaska  does  not  exceed 
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8  per  cent,  while  the  Ooyemment  nerd  will  always  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  loss  as  long  as  it  is  managed  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
for  such  a  herd  can  never  be  handled  so  carefully  as  a  private  herd. 
As  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  apprentices  in  connection  with  the 
herd,  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  practicing  the  various  methods 
of  handling  the  animals  in  connection  with  lassoing,  taming,  driving, 
etc.  This,  of  course,  causes  more  or  less  disturbance,  much  more  run- 
ning to  and  fro  of  the  herd,  than  if  it  were  private.  A  private  herd  is 
left  undisturbed  all  of  the  time,  hence  there  is  less  of  broken  backs 
and  other  injuries.  These  disadvantages  can  not  be  avoided,  for  it  is 
necessary  for  the  apprentices  to  practice  if  they  are  to  make  any 
progress.  In  the  account  you  will  also  notice  that  3  animals  were 
stolen  by  the  Eskimos.  I  was  successful  in  capturing  only  one  of 
these  thieves,  to  wit,  an  Eskimo  by  the  name  of  Axsegroak,  from  Kook, 
the  nearest  village  east  of  the  station.  On  the  26th  of  March,  during 
my  absence  on  a  journey  to  Golovin  Bay,  he  shot  one  of  our  deer.  It 
had  been  set  at  liberty  by  one  of  our  apprentices  while  returning  home 
from  Antisarlook  herd  on  account  of  weariness,  about  4  miles  east 
from  the  station.  They  were  unable  to  bring  it  home  before  the  herd 
was  gone,  so  lefb  it  so  that  it  could  be  united  with  it  on  their  return 
home.  Our  people  looked  after  the  animal  several  times,  and  were 
constantly  aware  of  its  whereabouts. 

Although  it  does  not  belong  to  the  chapter,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
relating  here  how  we  captured  and  punished  this  thief.  On  my  return, 
the  31st  of  March,  it  was  soon  reported  that  a  reindeer  had  been  shot 
by  some  Eskimos  or  others.  But  no  one  knew  or  was  willing  to  know 
who  the  thief  was,  the  Eskimos  being,  as  a  class,  great  cowards ;  so  that 
when  one  of  them  has  done  anything  wrong  the  others  dare  not  say 
anything  about  it  for  fear  of  being  themselves  shot  by  the  criminal. 
For  this  reason  they  did  not  dare  report  the  stealing  of  the  reindeer, 
but  simply  stated  that  it  had  been  shot  and  eaten ;  but  I  resolved  to  get 
this  matter  straightened  out,  and  to  this  end  I  instituted  direct  and 
indirect  investigation,  the  only  result  of  which  was  that  our  apprentices 
knew  who  the  thief  was  but  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  truth.  On  one  of 
my  daily  visits  in  the  houses  of  the  apprentices  and  herders,  all  the 
apprentices  were  asked  whether  they  would  not  tell  me  the  circum- 
stances x>ertaining  to  this  matter.  I  received  no  answer  from  any  of 
them,  but  one  of  the  wives,  who  stood  near  the  stove,  made  some  com- 
prehensible signs  and  nods  with  her  head  toward  a  man  who  sat  in 
a  comer  of  the  room.  A  single  moment's  consideration  convinced  me 
that  the  thief  was  sitting  in  the  comer,  on  which  account  I  immediately 
addressed  him  and  asked  him  in  very  positive  terms  whether  he  had 
shot  our  reindeer,  to  which  he  hesitatingly  nodded  with  his  head  with- 
out opening  his  lips.  He  apparently  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  say  yes. 

£  considered  the  matter  of  great  importance,  as  this  was  the  first 
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stealing  of  reindeer  of  which  I  had  obtained  proof,  and  I  decided  to 
establish  an  example  for  future  thieves.  With  this  in  mind  I  made  it 
clear  to  him,  perhaps  using  rather  strong  language,  that  he  was  a  thief 
and  much  more ;  but  he,  of  course,  did  not  understand  anything  of  what  I 
had  said,  but  his  courage  failed  him  when  I  made  motions  indicating  that 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  trying  a  pair  of  handcufb,  iix)on  which  I 
left  the  house  in  order  to  carry  out  my  threat.  I  did  not  go  after  the 
handcuffs,  but  directed  my  steps  to  Eev.  Brevig,  to  tell  him  of  the  dis- 
covery I  had  made.  We  had  not  discussed  the  matter  very  much  before 
the  culprit  came,  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  and  gazing  at  me  with  an 
inquiring  look,  he  said,  "Me  no  good,'^  and  as  he  received  no  answer 
he  took  his  knife  from  its  sheath  and  placed  it  before  his  breast  to  kill 
himself  on  the  spot ;  at  least,  he  looked  that  way.  But  when  Bev.  Brevig 
and  myself  talked  to  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  abstain  from  the  execu- 
tion of  this  threat,  and  he  then  asked  whether  we  wanted  him  to  go 
home  and  take  his  life  there.  We  assured  him  that  that  was  not  what 
we  wanted.  We  sent  after  one  of  our  apprentices,  who  nnderstands 
English,  and,  emplo3ring  him  as  our  interpreter,  we  delivered  a  repri- 
mand to  the  Eskimo  and  then  began  questioning  him  in  regard  to  the 
details. 

From  this  examination  it  appeared  that  he  had  nothing  to  eat;  that 
he  was  about  dying  from  starvation  when  one  of  the  reindeer  from  the 
station  was  feeding  near  his  house;  that  ten  of  his  neighbors  heli)ed  him 
to  eat  the  meat.  He  was  told  that  to  steal  reindeer  was  just  as  wrong  as 
to  steal  from  another  man's  winter  provisions,  which  the  Eskimo  regard 
as  a  very  great  crime.  In  regard  to  his  starving  to  death,  we  told  him 
that  he  well  knew  that  we  would  not  permit  any  good  and  honest  needy 
person  to  suffer,  a  fact  of  which  we  had  given  ample  evidence.  Then  we 
gave  him  an  account  of  what  was  done  with  thieves  among  the  white, 
civilized  people.  There  thieves  were  incarcerated  and  punished.  Then 
the  Eskimo  burst  into  tears.  He  confessed  his  weakness  and  admitted 
that  he  was  not  liked  by  the  other  Eskimo,  not  even  by  his  own  mother, 
and  that  the  best  thing  for  him  now  would  be  to  end  his  miserable  life. 
It  may  also  be  added  in  regard  to  this  person,  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  black  sheep  among  the  Eskimo  who  frequently  had  warned  him 
in  regard  to  Kauugak,  the  thug,  who  last  spring  was  shot  by  another 
Eskimo  about  400  yards  from  our  station. 

I  was  told  that  Axsegroak  and  Nanngak  were  the  two  meanest  fel- 
lows in  this  locality.  Both  of  them  employed  the  same  tactics;  that  is, 
frightened  the  other  Eskimos,  and  in  that  way  made  them  do  just  as 
they  pleased.  They  took  this  way  of  getting  their  living  easily.  Both  of 
them  were  lazy  and  did  not  care  to  work  for  their  living.  We  advised 
this  man  to  be  industrious,  honest,  and  good,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  liked  both  by  his  mother  and  by  the  other  Eskimos,  and  all  would 
then  do  everything  possible  to  help  him  along  in  the  world.  The  £act 
that  ten  other  Eskimos  had  helped  him  eat  the  meat  without  doing  any- 
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thing  aboat  it  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  all  who  had  had  a  share 
in  it  ought  to  pay  for  it.  I  rendered  a  decision  as  seriously  as  a  judge. 
My  verdict  was  tiiat  everybody  who  had  eaten  of  the  stolen  deer  should 
pay  one  fox  skin,  and  that  the  reindeer  skin  should  be  brought  to  the  sta- 
tion. The  Eskimo  breathed  easier  when  he  heard  my  decision,  and  when 
he  was  told  that  he  might  now  start  for  home  and  inform  his  companions 
in  regard  to  the  result  of  the  stealing,  and  that  Oomalik  (superintendent) 
was  fearfully  angry  on  account  of  this  event,  he  did  not  need  to  be  told 
twice,  but  started  off  like  a  whipped  dog.  The  next  day  he  .returned, 
bringing  with  him  the  reindeer  skin  and  a  fox  skin  and  a  couple  of  his 
guests,  one  of  whom  understood  a  little  English. 

The  year  before  he  had  been  in  an  Eskimo  show  on  a  trip  in  the 
States.  My  verdict  was  repeated  to  them  and  a  second  reprimand  was 
delivered,  whereupon  we  gave  them  something  to  eat  and  let  them 
go  home.  During  the  following  two  weeks  all  the  guilty  parties,  nine 
in  all,  brought  me  a  white  fox  skin  apiece.  Two  were  permitted  to  con- 
tribute one  fox  skin  together,  as  they  were  very  poor  and  it  being  all 
they  had.  Of  course  this  was  only  a  small  fine,  but  it  was  felt  to  be 
severe  by  these  people,  who  hardly  know  what  to  do  to  satisfy  their 
empty  stomachs,  but  it  was  regarded  as  the  right  thing  to  do  to  be 
severe  in  punishing  the  first  offense.  This  same  Axsegroak  found  two 
reindeer  from  Antisarlak's  herd  roaming  over  the  mountains  south  of 
Port  Olarence.  He  could  easily  have  shot  and  eaten  both  of  these 
animals  without  any  risk  of  discovery,  as  he  lived  in  a  tent  with  his 
&mily  far  from  any  other  Eskimos,  but  he  came  to  the  station,  and 
relating  what  he  hdid  seen  got  his  reward  for  doing  so. 

A  week  after  we  had  assumed  the  management  of  the  herd  we  took 
it  about  3  miles  east  of  the  station  and  a  fence  was  built  near  a  small 
brook,  afterwards  called  Pen  Greek,  and  the  Lapps  and  the  apprentices 
were  sent  out  to  camp  there.  Since  that  time  the  herd  and  the  camp 
have  been  moved  sixteen  times.  The  dates  of  the  various  movings  you 
will  doubtless  find  recorded  in  the  log  book,  but  I  will  here  state  that 
camps  Kos.  1, 2,  and  3  are  the  autumn  camps  down  to  November;  No.  4 
is  a  winter  camp  until  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  other  twelve  from 
that  time  to  date.  The  pastures  examined  in  this  connection  vary  in 
quality  more  or  less,  the  best  ones  being  Nos.  8, 10, 11, 12 ;  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  south  side  of  Goweerook  Eiver.  Even  better  pastures  with  dry, 
hard  ground  have  i>0B8ibly  been  found  on  the  south  side  of  Grantley 
Harbor  and  on  the  southeast  side  ot  Port  Glarence.  It  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  best  pastures  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity.  The  purpose  of 
moving  so  frequently  was,  first,  to  give  the  herd  change  of  pastures; 
second,  to  examine  and  find  the  best  pastures;  third,  to  make  the  rein- 
deer acquainted  in  a  larger  stretch  of  coantry  so  that  they  would  not 
so  easily  get  lost  in  case  some  of  them  should  hapi)en  to  go  astray. 
A  reindeer  would  more  easily  find  its  way  back  to  the  herd  if  it  came 
to  a  fanniiinr  place  where  it  had  been  before.    Fourth,  and  not  least, 
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.ji'*    /a  nomadic  life,  of  which  more 


,r«v^as  of  course  done  for  the  pur- 

fii^.f/j*'-^  where  the  females  conld  as  com- 

^^^ ^^^^^/fi'/^wnB,    This  place  had  been  selected 

*^'^'f>^,ff^'0  send  the  Lapps  in  different  directions  to 
/^J^^/'f/zy^  with  the  locality  and  with  the  pastnres 
0  ^^^^r^' ^fi^^  ^  *^^  acquainted  myself  in  regard  to  the 
^^^V^  V  *"^  weather,  I  decided  that  the  herd  ought  to 
f^'^'^/'^giation  at  the  time  of  dropping  the  fawns.     On  the 
J^ff^  ^fget  oxit  with  five  reindeer  east  of  the  station  to  find  a 
^  ^/J^^^^fbr  *^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^*^  their  young.    I  chose  the  coldest 
^i}e  P^^jjt^  in  order  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of 
^^fi/^fjj  of  the  various  places.    The  first  day  we  drove  to  Qowee- 
^co^^te  »hout  46  miles  distant.    There  we  spent  the  night,  and 
to^    vfiog  d*y  ^®  drove  in  different  directions,  but  continually 
0e  ^^p  the  Goweerook  Yalley  until  we  reached  a  place  about  10 
fi^^^yond  the  Eskimo  habitation,  and  fipom  there  we  returned  to 
^^tion*   ^®  spent  two  nights  in  the  snow  banks  and  five  nights  in 
^imo  tents,  and  we  found  what  we  sought,  to  wit,  a  sheltered  place 
.^  good  pasture.    We  arrived  at  the  station  the  13th  of  January. 
jfl  the  course  of  the  winter  the  herd  was  scattered  only  once.    This 
^na  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  February,  when  a  terrific 
igtorm  from  the  north  raged  so  violently  that  no  human  being  could  be 
^ut  in  it.    On  the  morning  of  the  8th  only  20  of  the  reindeer  were 
foand  to  have  been  able  to  resist  the  storm.    These  were  all  tame  sled 
deer.    'None  of  the  others  were  to  be  found,  and  after  eight  men,  who 
in  the  morning  had  gone  out  in  different  directions  to  search  for  them, 
returned  to  the  camp  at  noon,  the  result  was  that  only  uncertain 
traces  could  be  found  in  the  snow  south  of  the  camp;  and  when  two 
men  again  went  out  to  follow  the  footprints  the  herd  was  met  driven  by 
five  Eskimos  toward  the  camp.    The  whole  herd  had  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  storm  and  had  started  off  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
wind.    It  had  wandered  across  the  ice  to  the  south  part  of  Orantley 
Harbor  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  where  the  Eskimos  saw  the  ani- 
mals feeding  in  the  morning,  and  began  to  drive  them  back,  meeting 
our  men  on  the  way. 

We  began  training  the  deer  in  hauling  sleds  before  the  snow  fell.  All 
but  one  of  the  deer  which  had  been  used  the  previous  winter  as  sled 
deer,  had  been  sent  with  the  mission  herd  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
one  we  had  left  was  an  old  animal  which  we  afterwards  discovered  was 
able  to  live  on  corn  meal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  one  of  the  animals  which 
Miner  W.  Bruce  had  been  experimenting  with  in  this  direction.  After 
making  this  discovery,  this  animal  was  called  the  "Com  Meal  Sack," 
and  it  is  at  present  in  the  Antisarlook  herd.  About  the  time  the  snow 
fell  in  sufficient  amount  to  give  us  sleighing,  we  had  5  reindeer  that 
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y>ald  be  used  as  sled  deer,  and  we  continned  txainmg  the  animals  dar- 
ing the  winter,  so  that  there  are  now  27  trained  animals  in  the  herd. 
We  have  kept  from  8  to  17  of  these  continually  at  the  station  from 
the  3d  of  November,  1894,  to  the  16th  of  Jane,  1895.  These  animals 
have  been  employed  every  working  day  for  bringing  fdel  and  lum- 
ber to  the  station.  They  have  been  fed  on  moss,  and  had  their  night 
quarters  in  a  shed  built  last  fall  for  that  purx)ose,  until  the  middle  of 
February,  when  the  moss  gathered  last  fall  gave  out.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  tethered  in  a  pasture  every  evening.  This  involved  a 
good  deal  of  work,  as  the  animals  had  to  be  tethered  3  or  4  miles  from 
the  station,  and  the  ftiel  and  lumber  had  to  be  brought  from  5  to  10 
miles  from  the  opi)osite  side  of  the  station. 

There  is  no  moss  to  be  found  nearer  than  3  to  4  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  the  herd,  unfortunately,  had  been  kept  for  a 
couple  of  years  pasturing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station  and 
had  consumed  aU  the  reindeer  moss,  if  there  ever  was  any.  We  often 
tried  to  feed  the  reindeer  in  new  ways,  since  we  at  once  found  that  the 
Eskimos  did  not  have,  or  were  not  able  and  would  not  for  a  long  time  be 
able,  to  secure  any  more  com  meal  than  could  find  place  in  their  own 
empty  stomachs. 

So  many  animals  being  needed  for  daily  use,  and  these  having  to  be 
changed  every  three  or  four  weeks,  the  beginners  not  being  able  to 
stand  the  prolonged,  steady  work,  it  became  necessary  to  train  a  few 
2-year-olds  after  all  the  older  ones  had  been  brought  into  service.  This 
practice  is  not  to  be  recommended,  but  the  Siberian  reindeer  being 
somewhat  larger  and  stronger  than  2-year-olds  in  Lapland,  and  they 
being  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  I  do  not  think  they  were  dam- 
aged in  any  way.  Of  the  animals  trained  and  in  the  process  of  train- 
ing, 4  had  to  be  or  were  killed,  as  you  will  see  from  the  quarterly 
statement,  and  the  reason  for  this  was  that  they  were  left  to  the 
apprentices  for  practice.  As  a  rule,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  animals 
that  are  being  trained  will  be  lost,  no  matter  how  skillfidly  the  work  is 
done.  Last  fall  some  of  the  animals  were  also  trained  to  carry  pack 
saddles.  They  were  used,  and  are  still  being  used,  in  transporting  the 
provisions  from  one  camp  to  another. 

The  time  for  dropping  the  fawns  comes  one  month  earlier  here  than 
in  Lapland.  This  circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
weather  is  colder  all  the  year  around,  makes  it  more  difQcnlt  to  save 
the  fawns  here  than  there.  We  had  been  very  successful  in  the  change 
of  quarters  for  the  herd  during  the  most  important  season.  A  daybook 
kept  by  one  of  the  Lapps  shows  fine  weather,  continuous  calm,  while  we 
here  at  the  station  were  constantly  exposed  to  a  cold,  north  wind, 
with  occasional  sleet.  In  Lapland  the  fawns  are  dropped  from  the 
beginning  to  the  10th  of  May,  while  here  the  first  were  born  on  the 
10th  of  April  and  the  last  on  the  16th  of  June. 

It  had  already  been  noticed  last  iaHl  that  the  dropping  of  the  fawns 
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here  occurred  earlier  than  in  Lapland.  Hence,  every  effort  was  made 
to  arrange  for  the  pairing  later  than  formerly,  and  I  believe  we  gained 
a  few  days;  and,  which  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  month  of  April 
From  the  report  of  the  first  year  from  this  station,  it  is  noticed  that 
the  fawns  were  dropped  between  the  13th  of  April  and  the  3d  of  Jane, 
but  we  were  unable  to  accomplish  much  in  this  direction  last  year,  bat 
next  fall  another  effort  will  be  made  to  regulate  this  matter  if  no 
obstacles  interfere.  It  was  stated  last  fall,  by  people  who  were  sap- 
posed  to  know  something  about  herdiilg  reindeer,  that  if  we  continaed 
in  this  manner  the  herd  would  not  be  able  to  live  through  the  wint»; 
but  we  took  but  little  notice  of  such  predictions,  as  oar  Lapps  were  not 
infants  in  the  art  of  herding  reindeer,  but  men  who  had  seen  and 
handled  reindeer  more  than  one  year. 

The  reindeer  here  are  more  wild  and  unmanageable  than  those  in 
Lapland.  The  reasoQ  for  this  is  probably  the  fact  that  the  Siberians  do 
not  train  the  animals  for  sled  deer,  but  let  them  go  as  they  please,  sim- 
ply watching  them  and  keeping  them  together.  In  Lapland  the  rein- 
deer may  be  seen  pasturing  among  the  tents,  or  i>erhap8  better,  a  herd 
of  reindeer  may  be  seen  with  tents  in  the  midst  of  them.  Dogs,  men, 
and  deer  are  mixed  together,  and  it  is  to  be  hox>ed  that  we  will  be  able 
to  domesticate  this  Alaskan  herd  in  the  same  manner  by  continually 
working  with  them  and  letting  the  herders,  the  apprentices,  and  the 
dogs  stay  with  them. 

From  the  extract  of  the  reindeer  account  it  will  also  be  seen  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  time  of  calving  there  were  118  females,  52  males, 
and  90  fawns  belonging  to  the  station ;  that  the  increase  this  year  was 
118.  From  this  statement  it  may  appear  to  you  that  we  did  not  lose 
any  fawns,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  one  cow  had 
two  fawns,  one  of  which  had  to  be  killed,  as  the  reindeer  cows  are  not 
wUling  to  recognize  twins,  but  she  chooses  one  of  them,  feeds  and  t<akes 
care  of  it,  while  the  other  is  invariably  hooked  and  kicked  and  denied 
all  maternal  care  and  nourishment. 

Apparently  the  Eskimos  and  the  reindeer  are  very  much  alike  in  this 
respect.  I  was  told  that  the  Eskimo  also,  under  similar  circumstances, 
choose  one  and  kill  the  other  of  the  twins.  This  is  not  the  only  fawn 
that  died.  There  were  more  of  them,  and  how  it  happens  that  we  have 
as  many  living  fawns  in  the  herd  to-day  as  there  are  grown-up  females 
is  to  be  explained  by  relating  one  of  the  many  methods  by  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  force  the  increase  of  the  herd  in  Lapland.  One 
more  fawn  is  one  more  reindeer,  and  one  more  reindeer  is  money  to  the 
Laplander;  hence,  many  experiments  are  made  in  this  direction.  It  is 
estimated  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  must  be  more 
fawns  than  there  are  grown-up  females,  and  to  produce  this  result 
some  of  the  fawns  that  are  only  5  to  6  months  old  are  paired.  The 
most  of  the  fawns  drcJpped  by  these  young  heifers  die,  but  some  of 
them  are  saved  by  careful  treatment,  both  at  the  time  of  their  birth 
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and  later.  Some  of  these  fawns  are  expected  to  be  saved  and  so  take 
the  place  of  the  deceased  fawns  dropped  by  mature  mothers.  We 
secured  this  result  this  year  by  the  aid  of  the  male  reindeers  which  we 
asked  for  last  fall,  and  which  you  landed  here  the  1st  of  September^ 
and,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  Lapps  here,  we  may  say  that  the  fawn- 
ing and  increase  has  been  '^barri" — that  is,  successful.  The  reindeer 
are  always  called  fawns  until  they  have  passed  their  second  birthday  (1 
year  old). 

Last  fall  we  built  a  fence  and  made  a  pen,  and  then  we  began  milk- 
ing. This  was  a  most  difScult  task,  as  many  of  the  cows  had  never 
been  milked,  and  those  that  had  been  milked  were  so  afraid  of  under- 
going this  operation  again  that  when  the  lassoing  began  they  started 
off  on  a  full  run,  and  some  of  them  leaped  over  the  fence.  This  dread 
of  lassoing  and  milking  was  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
heretofore  been  handled  during  this  process.  They  had  been  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  two  or  three  men  had  held  them  down,  lying  on  top 
of  them  while  they  were  being  milked.  No  wonder  that  such  barba- 
rism should  frighten  the  animals.  It  took  a  long  time  before  we  could 
get  the  herd  quieted  down  during  the  milking,  and  when  the  season 
was  over  there  were  only  three  cows  that  allowed  themselves  to  be 
caught  without  lassoing  and  stood  still  during  the  milking  without 
being  held.  Still  I  considered  this  a  satisfactory  result  for  the  milk- 
ing of  the  first  fall. 

The  reindeer  are  milked  only  in  the  fall,  after  the  fawns  have  been 
weaned.  From  the  milk  we  made  cheese.  Some  of  the  milk  was 
evaporated  to  be  used  in  the  winter,  and  although  the  milking  ceased 
early  in  the  season,  the  Lapps  still  had  cheese  and  butter  for  their  bread 
and  milk  for  their  coffee  in  the  middle  of  March.  Our  apprentices 
were  altogether  too  lazy  to  milk,  and  consequently  they  had  neither 
cheese  nor  milk  to  use. 

We  have  had  but  little  trouble  in  protecting  the  herd  from  the 
Eskimo  dogs.  Only  once  or  twice  did  they  give  us  any  annoyance  last 
fall,  and  that  was  before  the  herd  was  moved  away  from  the  station. 
But  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Lapps'  dogs  on  guard,  and  from  that 
time  we  have  never  seen  them  approach  the  herd.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  been  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  sharp  teeth  and  empty  stom- 
achs of  the  Eskimo  dogs  in  connection  with  the  sled  deer  which  were 
constantly  kept  near  the  station.  We  had  kept  the  dogs  away  by 
threats  and  sticks,  excepting  in  one  case,  where  a  dog  was  killed  by  the 
knife  of  a  Laplander  while  he  was  taking  care  of  the  sled  deer.  The 
dogs  in  the  nearest  village  are  by  this  time  so  accustomed  to  the  rein- 
deer that  they  never  attack  them,  although  we  have  driven  directly  in 
frt>nt  of  their  noses  every  day  during  the  whole  winter.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  last  autumn  there  were  many  wild  cries  and  just  as  many  con- 
flicts between  the  Lapps  with  their  great  knives  and  the  dogs  with  their 
sharp  teeth.    The  Lapps  were  always  victorious.    On  account  of  their 
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constant  defeat  and  torn  skins,  the  Eskimo  do^  surrendered  and  have 
made  no  more  attacks.  In  defense  of  bis  sled  deer  against  wolves  or 
dogs,  the  Laplander  always  nses  his  knife,  which  is  10  to  12  inches  long, 
a  formidable  weapon,  and  he  defends  himself  in  the  following  manner: 

As  soon  as  danger  is  perceived,  the  Lapp  leaps  ont  of  the  sled  and 
mns  to  the  reindeer,  throws  them  down  with  the  back  on  the  gronnd, 
straddles  them,  holding  their  heads  erect.  In  this  position  the  animals 
can  not  get  up.  The  Lapp  holds  the  head  of  the  reindeer  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  the  knife  in  his  right  hand  be  is  ready  for  battle.  He 
hews  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  one  dog  after  the  other  runs  away 
howling  with  wounds  in  bis  skin  or  even  in  his  flesh.  The  matter  con- 
tinues in  this  manner  until  the  number  of  animals  becomes  so  smaD 
that  they  dare  not  approach  their  would-be  victim,  when  the  reindeer  are 
released.  In  less  than  a  second  they  rise  to  their  feet  again,  the  Lapp 
leaps  into  his  sled,  and  only  a  cloud  of  snow  tells  the  remaining  enemies 
in  which  direction  the  intended  victim  has  gone.  In  case  he  is  pur- 
sued, the  process  is  repeated  until  all  the  foes,  howling  or  limping,  have 
become  unfit  for  any  further  pursuit.  Our  Lapps  tell  me  that  if  only 
one  man  meets  a  dozen  strong  Eskimo  dogs  that  have  not  before  seen 
a  reindeer,  he  will  need  all  his  strength  and  skill  to  defend  a  couple  of 
animals. 

With  a  little  care  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  herders  there 
is  no  danger  whatever  in  regard*to  reindeer  thriving  and  increasing  in 
Alaska;  for,  in  places  where  the  herds  are  kept,  the  dogs  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  reindeer  and  wUl  not  molest  them. 

In  connection  with  provisions,  we  took  only  nine  barrels  of  salted 
corned  beef  with  us  from  San  Francisco  to  be  used  by  the  Lapps,  but 
as  two  more  families  than  expected  remained  with  us  at  this  station, 
the  supply  of  meat  was  too  small ;  and  to  mend  this,  three  reindeer  were 
killed  just  before  Christmas,  and  the  meat  was  divided  and  distributed, 
together  with  the  corned  beef,  among  the  Lapps.  One  reindeer  was  also 
killed  to  divide  among  the  apprentices.  One  animal  was  taken  and 
killed  by  the  superintendent,  an  account  of  which  will  be  made  this 
summer.  An  account  will  also  be  made  of  a  reindeer  that  had  a  little 
blemish  and  was  sold  to  the  Lapps  for  food ;  thus,  the  number  of  reindeer 
killed  for  food  was  6,  and  all  these  were  males. 

If  it  be  true,  as  reported  by  whalers,  that  the  provisions  for  the 
station  will  arrive  this  year  by  the  same  brig  ( W.  H,  Meyer),  it  will 
doubtless  be  long  before  it  gets  here,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  kill  more  reindeer  for  food,  as  we  have  no  meat  left  from  last  year's 
supply  for  the  July  distribution,  which  takes  place  the  4th  of  July. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  that  the  tongues  of  the  animals 
killed  should  be  prepared  for  market,  the  tongues  of  the  5  reindeer 
killed  were  smoked;  but  the  tongues  of  the  6  that  died,  or  were  sick 
and  kiUed,  were  not  prepared  in  this  way,  but  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  meat,  they  were  appropriated  to  the  stomachs  of  the  apprentices, 
in  which  market  there  is  always  a  large  demand  for  suoh  things. 
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The  antlers  which  have  been  shed  have  been  collected,  and  await 
the  arrival  of  the  apparatus  for  making  glue.  The  herd  has  constantly 
been  in  excellent  condition,  and  at  this  writing  the  new  antlers  are  from 
12  to  20  inches  long,  the  best  possible  evidence  of  thrift. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, the  wintering  of  the  herd  and  particularly  the  increase  have 
been  entirely  successful. 

HEBDEBS  AND  APPBENTIOES. 

As  you  doubtless  observed  during  your  visit  here  last  faJly  our  Lapp 
herders  did  not  receive  the  warmest  welcome  from  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  influence  among  the  Eskimos.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  importation  of  Lapps  was  the  most  sensible  measure  that 
could  have  been  adopted  in  connection  with  the  reindeer  enterprise 
in  Alaska,  for  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  a  good  beginning  must  be 
made  if  the  end  is  to  be  good.  The  necessity  of  importing  Lapps  and 
the  improvements  thereby  secured  will  be  plain  to  you  and  to  any- 
one-who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  report.  The  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  and  shown  distinctly  on  every  occasion.  It  was  soon 
learned  that  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  variety  of  stories  concerning 
the  Lapps  had  spread  among  the  Eskimos.  This  fact  was  plain,  from 
many  expressions  made  by  the  apprentices.  It  became  necessary  to 
make  it  clear,  both  to  the  apprentices  and  to  the  other  Eskimos,  that  the 
Lapps  were  an  intelligent  and  skilled  people,  both  as  regards  taking 
care  of  reindeer  and  as  to  other  things. 

There  was  some  anxiety  on  account  of  these  strange  relations  which 
had  sprung  up  without  any  cause  whatever,  and  I  was  uncertain  as  to 
what  it  might  lead  to  in  the  long  run.  Good  relations  between  the 
herders  and  the  apprentices  was  of  paramount  importance  in  securing 
a  good  result,  and  such  a  good  understanding  had  to  be  brought  about 
even  if  one  of  the  sides  had  to  make  some  sacrifice.  When  the  Lapps 
had  become  informed  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  strange  relation  and 
its  want  of  respect  for  them  as  if  they  were  incapable  and  useless, 
it  was  made  clear  to  them  that  the  only  way  to  gain  the  respect 
of  the  Eskimos  was  to  demonstrate  their  superiority  in  fact,  and  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  these  people  how  superior  they  were 
in  every  respect.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  relations 
very  rapidly  improved,  particularly  between  the  Lapps  and  apprentices, 
and  the  feelings  between  them  have  grown  better  day  by  day.  The 
apprentices,  at  least  most  of  them,  have  long  since  discovered  their 
inferiority  and  seen  how  much  they  have  to  learn  from  these  people. 
We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  no  apprentice  undertakes  to  do 
anything  before  he  has  consulted  one  of  the  Lapps,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guages make  it  i)ossible. 

The  relations  between  the  Lapps  and  outsiders  are  also  pleasant,  for 
the  Lapps  have  often  given  valuable  assistance  and  pointed  out  how 
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this  thing  or  that  oaght  to  be  done.  They  have  nndertaken  to  treal 
the  natives  as  grown  people  treat  children,  and  nobody  will  this  year 
succeed  in  filling  the  heads  of  the  Eskimos  with  stories  about  the 
Lapps,  and  the  only  outsiders  among  the  Eskimos  who  still  belieTe 
themselves  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  not  only  to  the  Lapps,  are  the 
people  from  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  who  occasionally  have  to  come  here 
with  their  seal  skins  and  other  things  to  exchange  them  for  ammunitio& 
and  provisions.  They  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  regard  them- 
selves as  superior,  but  the  only  thing  in  which  they  are  regarded  as 
being  superior  and  in  which  they  actually  excel  all  others  is  begging. 
They  have  studied  completely  the  various  kinds  of  beggars'  tricks, 
and  practice  them  both  orally  and  in  writing.  The  Lapps  have  occa- 
sionally been  deceived  by  the  lamentations  and  tricks  of  these  people, 
but  their  dishonesty  has  usually  been  detected,  and  when  the  dishon- 
esty has  been  discovered,  then  neither  the  Lapps  nor  the  rest  of  us 
understand  a  word  they  say,  this  being  the  best  way  of  getting  Hd  of 
them.  Usually  they  have  received  something  to  eat,  and  their  hypoc- 
risy has  been  used  as  the  source  of  amusement. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  Lapps  have  hitherto  conducted  them- 
selves most  excellently,  and  have  submitted  with  alacrity  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  for  them,  rules  and  regulations  which  they  have  never 
had  to  submit  to  heretofore.  The  only  thing  with  which  they  have 
expressed  any  dissatisfaction  is  that  they  have  not  received  as  much 
reindeer  meat  as  they  would  like. 

The  Lapps  have  certainly  done  everjrthing  that  they  possibly  could, 
not  only  in  taking  care  of  but  also  in  instructing  the  apprentices. 
So  far  as  the  language  has  permitted,  they  have  always  been  willing  to 
explain  why  this  thing  or  that  had  to  be  done  in  this  way  or  that  way, 
and  why  things  should  be  done  at  a  certain  time.  This  applied  both 
to  herding,  to  milking,  to  driving,  to  training,  to  the  making  of  sleds, 
harnesses,  saddles,  skees,  cheese,  tanning  and  the  preparation  of  skins, 
and  to  the  proper  use  of  reindeer  hair,  antlers,  etc.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  station  it  was  assumed,  both  by  the  Eskimos  and  by  the  white 
men  at  the  station,  that  reindeer  skins  could  not  be  tanned  or  pre- 
pared so  as  to  be  made  waterproof,  and  that  people  would  always  have 
to  depend  upon  the  seal  for  their  waterproof  boots.  The  opposite  has 
now  been  demonstrated  so  many  times  by  the  Lapps,  they  having  shown 
how  completely  dry  their  feet  were  after  standing  in  water  above  their 
knees  for  hours  at  a  time,  that  the  Eskimos  now  see  that  the  seal  can 
be  spared  from  this  use,  since  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  reindeer 
skins  to  take  their  place. 

When  you  left  us  last  fall  we  had  the  following  apprentices  at  the 
station :  Moses  (an  Indian),  Martin  Jacobson,  Tatpan  (Herbert),  Akweet 
koon,  Soo  wa  wha  sie,  Antisarlook  (Charlie),  Kum  muk,  Sekeog  look, 
Oo  kwood  let,  To  oo  tuk,  Ohlook,  Alektoona,  Wok  sock  (Eskimos). 

Of  these  thirteen  apprentices  three  were  married  and  had  their 
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families  with  them  at  the  station.  At  this  writing  we  have  only  nine 
of  the  above  thirteen,  four  of  them  having  left  ns.  Two  of  these  were 
discharged,  as  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  herding.  They  took  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  it  and  had  no  desire  for  it,  and  had  not  come  to  the  sta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  being  herders,  but  had  come  only  to  stop  there 
for  a  year,  and  having  received  a  good  living  and  been  supplied  with 
good  warm  clothes  and  earned  a  couple  of  animals,  then  to  sell  these  and 
get  back  to  their  homes,  warm,  well  fed,  and  with  a  little  fortune,  say 
$20  to  $70  in  personal  property,  which  they  then  would  sell  to  other 
Eskimos,^  and  in  this  manner  live  another  year  without  work.  From 
their  standpoint,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  successful  enterprise.  The 
two  thus  discharged  were  Oo  kwood  let  and  Soo  wa  wha  sie.  I  presume 
there  are  a  couple  of  other  apprentices  who  have  come  here  with  the 
same  purpose  in  view,  but  they  do  not  talk  the  way  the  others  did. 
These  ought  probably  to  be  sent  away,  but  this  has  not  hitherto  been 
done  for  reasons  that  will  appear  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  herders  individually.  ^ 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  the  apprentices  remain  with  the  herd; 
that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  remain  In  camp  where  the  herd  is  pastur- 
ing, be  it  near  or  far  from  the  station.  They  ought  not  to  have  the  sta- 
tion as  their  headquarters  and  go  out  once  or  twice  a  week  to  look  after 
their  watch,  in  which  case  they  would  look  upon  their  work  as  herders 
as  a  secondary  matter,  while  it  ought  to  be  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 
Then  they  would  never  become  habituated  to  living  in  camps  and  mov- 
ing, a  matter  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  reindeer  herder. 

Nomadic  and  camp  life  both  summer  and  winter  must  become  such 
a  habit  that  it  can  not  be  abandoned  without  sorrow,  before  anyone  can 
be  said  to  be  entirely  familiar  with,  and  thoroughly  trained  in,  herding 
reindeer.  Any  person  who  desires  to  become  the  owner  of  reindeer 
must  first  become  a  nomad.  In  order  to  begin  to  harden  and  accustom 
our  apprentices  to  this  sort  of  life,  they  were  sent  into  camp  with  the 
herd  immediately  after  I  took  charge  of  the  station  and  since  that 
time  they  have  been  kept  in  tents  continually,  even  during  thie  pretty 
severe  weather  in  winter.  They  would  take  turns  at  coming  to  the 
station  every  Saturday,  but  would  be  sent  out  again  the  following  Mon- 
day with  the  necessary  provisions. 

My  instructions  were  that  the  apprentices  and  herders  should  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  of  which  each  group  should  be  kept  near  the 
herd  for  four  months  at  a  time.  In  this  a  little  change  has  been  made, 
as  four  months  would  be  a  rather  long  season  for  the  first  time.  Nor 
would  this  divide  equally  the  seasons  of  the  year.  I  therefore  let  the 
apprentices  stay  out  tour  weeks  at  a  time  and  the  herders  three 
months.  At  this  writing,  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  a  few  of  the 
apprentices  have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  herd  and  in  camp  life. 
They  like  better  to  be  out  with  the  reindeer  than  to  stay  at  the  station. 
Others,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  be  made  to  understand  that  in  order 
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to  become  good  herders  they  must  first  become  nomads  and  take  m 
interest  in  handling,  watching,  and  being  among  the  animals  all  the 
time.  They  also  appear  not  to  understand  that  when  an  order  \&  given 
to  them  to  remain  in  camp  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  intentaon 
is  that  they  must  not  run  away  from  the  herd  every  other  day  to  see 
what  is  being  done  at  the  station.  It  has  been  necessary  to  adminiBter 
many  a  disagreeable  reprimand  on  account  of  the  violation  of  this 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  apprentices  to  obey  our  rules,  since  they  vrere  so  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  station  as  their  headquarters. 

To  keep  them  in  camp  various  means  have  been  resorted  to,  butwitli- 
out  any  other  result  than  that  they  would  return  to  the  station  and 
have  to  be  sent  back  again.  We,  of  course,  refused  to  give  them  food 
when  they  came  from  the  camp.  My  last  resort  was  to  set  them  to  doing 
hard  work  when  they  came  to  the  station,  and  as  they  have  a  dread  for 
this  sort  of  punishment  they  usually  dropped  the  work  quickly  and  ran 
back  to  the  camp.  Sometimes  they  run  away  to  some  Eskimo  village 
instead  of  going  to  the  herd.  They  may  stop  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
village  and  spend  a  day  with  the  herd,  and  then  come  back  to  the  sta- 
tion with  an  artega,  ^*a  coat,"  a  boot,  mitten,  or  sock  torn,  as  an  excose 
for  leaving  the  herd. 

On  reading  this  you  may  probably  say,  <^Send  them  off,"  and  this  I 
have  thought  of  doing,  but  as  their  time  has  so  nearly  expired,  and  as 
they  have  been  kept  thus  far  and  by  my  predecessors,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  might  be  tolerated  a  few  months  longer.  It  is  unfortunately 
a  fact  that  the  apprentices  here  mentioned  are  chiefly  snch  as  have 
come  from  some  mission  station  and  there  have  obtained  their  taste  for 
warm  rooms. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  a  view  of  finding  the  least  fault  with  the  mis- 
sion stations  or  with  the  work  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Eskimos. 
On  the  contrary,  the  missionaries  surely,  here  as  elsewhere  among 
heathens,  do  all  in  their  power  to  civilize  these  x>eople  and  to  win  them 
away  from  dirt  and  ignorance.  And  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  mission- 
aries that  the  Eskimo  boys  ignorantly  make  up  their  own  minds  about 
matters,  especially  before  they  have  been  at  a  station  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of  life.  The  apprentices  who  are 
taken  directly  from  the  Eskimo  population,  and  from  the  Eskimo  hut,  are 
far  better,  for  they  understand  that  they  are  better  off  both  for  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  future  if  they  take  hold  earnestly  and  do  their  best  to 
become  good  reindeer  herders.  Although  this  is  a  matter  which  I  shall 
discuss  more  fully  later  on,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 
it  here  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  new  apprentices. 

Hitherto  it  has  appeared  that  the  married  men — that  is,  those  who 
have  families  here — are  the  most  reliable,  and  they  seem  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  responsibility  in  regard  to  what  they  do,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  the  cheapest  for  the  station,  inasmuch  as  the  additional 
food  required  by  the  wives  and  children  is  compensated  for  by  their 
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reqairing  less  clothing.  The  women  look  after  and  mend  the  clothes, 
not  only  of  their  husbands  and  children,  but  also  of  the  other  appren- 
tices, and  prepare  their  food. 

I  shall  now  mention  in  detail  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  each  apprentice  separately,  and  I  shall  present  them  in  the 
same  ordenas  that  given  in  the  above  list: 

Moses.  He  is  the  boy  that  came  from  St.  James  mission,  on  Yukon 
Elver,  in  1893,  and  who  was  not  accepted  as  an  apprentice  by  the  then 
superintendent.  Miner  W.  Bruce.  Mr.  Bruce  very  properly  refused  to 
accept  him  on  account  of  the  boy's  peculiar  character,  but  he  was 
accepted  by  the  superintendent,  W.  T.  Lopp,  which  probably  was  a 
mistake.  It  was  thought  best  last  fall  to  let  the  boy  go  at  once,  and  so 
Gapt.  M.  A.  Healy  was  asked  to  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  boy  to  St. 
Michael,  the  boy  stating  that  he  could  get  home  from  that  place  at  any 
time,  but  Captain  Healy  declined  taking  him,  although  the  boy  had 
spent  the  winter  at  the  station  and  proved  himself  a  great  annoyance 
to  everybody.  He  could  not  be  sent  away  in  the  dead  of  the  winter, 
as  he  was  far  away  from  his  home  and  could  not  get  to  it  in  the  winter 
season,  nor  could  he  be  turned  out  among  the  Eskimo,  who  do  not  feel 
friendly  toward  the  Indian.  A  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  the 
present  manager  of  the  mission  station  and  of  the  herd  at  Gape  Prince 
of  Wales,  asking  whether  he  would  take  Moses  and  keep  him  with  his 
herd,  as  it  was  supposed  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  was  fond  of  the  boy  and 
had  favored  him  above  others  at  this  station  a  year  ago,  but  Mr.  Lopp 
refused  to  receive  the  boy,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  he  will 
be  discharged  and  sent  home  the  first  opportunity,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  discharge  have  been  stated  in  a  letter  already  written  to  the  St. 
James  mission,  being  as  follows : 

He  IB  too  expensive  for  the  station,  too  smart  for  the  people,  too  dndish  for  the 
other  apprentices,  too  rongh  for  the  children,  and  too  lazy  to  become  a  herder. 

Martin  Jacobson  came  to  the  station  in  January,  1894,  from  the 
Swedish  mission  station  in  Unalakalit,  and  is  much  easier  to  get 
along  with  than  Moses,  but  he  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  his  work 
with  the  reindeer.  He  is  pretty  clumsy  in  all  that  he  attempts  to  do 
and  thinks  himself  too  smart  to  obey  orders  and  to  begin  work  as  a 
herder,  but  I  think  he  has  a  sound  judgment  and  that  he  has  a  liking 
for  work  in  the  school. 

Tatpan  (Herbert)  came  the  same  time  as  Martin  Jacobson  and  his 
home  is  in  Golovin  Bay  or  Unalaklik.  According  to  a  letter  he 
brought  with  him  he  was  sent  here  on  the  recommendation  of  Gapt. 
M.  A.  Healy  and  has  now  left  the  station,  being  at  this  time  one  of 
Antisarlook's  herders,  while  his  two  reindeer  are  stiU  in  our  herd  and 
will  be  sent  with  the  herd  that  goes  to  Golovin  Bay,  where  Tatpan  will 
continue  as  herder.  His  qualifications  for  becoming  a  herder  were 
fiftirly  good  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  some  time  in  the  future  he 
will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  his  own  herd. 
H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 40 
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Akweet  koon  came  here  at  the  same  time  with 'the  last  two,  and 
belongs  to  Golovin  Bay.  He  is  well  qualified  for  his  work,  but  has  to 
be  watched  constantly.  He  is  industrious  when  he  is  observed,  aod 
he  seems  to  like  to  drive  and  train  the  animals,  which  is  a  good  indica- 
tion. But  if  it  had  not  been  decided  to  send  a  herd  to  his  home,  both 
he  and  Martin  would  have  been  discharged  before  this,  and  better 
qualified  persons  secured  in  their  places. 

Soo  wa  wha  sie  presumably  came  in  the  autumn  of  1893  from  Nome. 
His  qualifications  seem  to  fit  him  better  to  become  a  great  doctor  in  this 
region  rather  than  a  herder.  The  Eskimos  say  that  he  was  born  to  be  a 
doctor,  as  they  know  from  certain  marks  on  him.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  life  of  a  herder,  and  so 
he  was  discharged  and  sent  home  after  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  a 
few  small  thefts. 

Antisarlook  (Charlie),  from  Point  Eodney.  I  do  not  know  at  what 
time  he  came  to  the  station.  On  my  arrival  at  the  station  he  was  quite 
ill  and  puny,  and  hence  I  could  not  set  him  at  any  hard  work.  He  was 
soon  to  take  a  herd  of  his  own,  and  he  needed  all  the  strength  he  could 
gather  before  taking  charge  of  his  own  herd.  He  had  good  qualifica- 
tions as  a  herder,  and  a  fuller  report  of  him  will  be  given  in  connectioD 
with  his  own  herd. 

Kum  muk.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  has  been  at  the  station, 
but  he  probably  was  appointed  an  apprentice  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
W.  T.  Lopp  assumed  charge.  He  had  been  sent  here  from  the  mission 
station  in  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  would  have  gone  back  to  the  same 
station  together  with  the  other  apprentices  last  fall,  when  Mr.  Lopp 
appointed  him  to  remain  here  through  the  winter  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  Lapps  take  care  of  the  reindeer. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children.  He  is  reliable  and  gives  entire 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  He  is  as  well  qualified  as  anyone  found 
among  the  Eskimos.  With  the  reindeer  he  has  already  acquired,  he 
will  be  sent  back  to  the  mission  station  to  continue  his  life  as  a  herder 
there,  his  two-year  term  as  an  apprentice  having  expired. 

Sekeog  look,  from  Synok.  In  1893-94,  he  worked  as  an  apprentice 
by  the  month,  but  this  system  of  keeping  apprentices  was  not  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  puri)ose  of  the  school  for  herders  here,  and,  desir- 
ing the  change  himself,  he  was,  last  fall,  accepted  as  an  apprentice  on 
the  usual  terms;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  receive  reindeer  as  his  com- 
pensation. He  is  about  26  years  of  age,  and  is  one  of  the  few  boys  who 
are  found  to  be  reliable  and  satisfactory.  He  has  excellent  qualifications 
for  becoming  a  herder,  but  takes  very  little  interest  in  driving,  taming, 
etc.  The  chief  thmg  is  to  be  a  reliable  and  competent  herder,  and  this 
he  will  certainly  become.  He  is  industrious,  willing,  always  obedient, 
and  executes  every  order  promptly. 

Oo  kwood  let,  from  Port  Clarence.  When  we  arrived  he  was  a  boy 
scarcely  14  years  old  and  m  poor  health.    On  the  11th  of  October,  hav- 
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ing  earned  his  two  reindeer,  lie  was  sent  borne.  His  object  in  coming 
to  tbe  station  was  tbe  same  as  tbat  of  Soo  wa  wba  sie — to  wit,  to  get 
a  good  living  for  a  wbile.  Considering  tbat  be  was  so  yonng,  tbis 
migbt  be  expected. 

Taoo  tuk,  from  Poleyrook,  apparently  was  received  bere  in  tbe  autnmn 
of  1893.  Judging  from  tbe  number  of  reindeer  wbicb  be  is  said  to  own 
in  tbe  berd,  I  take  bim  to  be  a  brotber  of  Oo  kwood  let;  and  for  tbis  I 
bave  good  reasons,  for  tbey  resemble  eacb  otber  very  mucb  in  looks, 
wbile  in  all  otbel*  respects  tbey  are  very  different.  He  was  not  married 
wben  I  arrived  at  tbe  station,  but  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  winter  be  mar- 
ried Nab  sok  ka.  Tbe  matrimonial  knot  was  tied  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig. 
Ta  oo  tuk  is  an  excellent  buntsman,  but  doubtful  timber  for  berdsman. 
Tben  tbere  are  a  number  of  little  tbings  concerning  bim  wbicb  I  bave 
not  mentioned  in  tbis  report.  I  bave  not  yet  decided  wbat  to  do  witb 
bim.  His  apprenticesbip  expires  next  autumn,  and  it  will  tben  be 
determined  wbat  it  will  be  best  for  bim  to  do  in  tbe  future. 

Ablook,  from  Point  Hope,  was  left  bere  by  you  as  an  apprentice  tbe 
20tb  of  August,  1894,  to  take  tbe  two  years'  course  in  berding.  He  bas 
proved  bimself  a  wortby  young  man,  and  bas  already  exhibited  great 
interest  in  tbe  care  of  tbe  reindeer,  and  be  is  reliable  in  tbe  perform- 
ance of  bis  duties  as  a  berder.  His  cboice  was  a  bappy  one,  and  tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  propriety  of  permitting  bim  to  take  cbarge 
of  a  small  berd,  particularly  if  tbere  could  be  somebody  witb  bim  to 
look  after  business  matters,  or,  in  otber  words,  to  see  to  it  tbat  every- 
thing was  done  in  tbe  rigbt  season.  Ablook  seems  to  take  no  note  of 
the  time,  particularly  when  be  is  witb  tbe  berd.  He  hardly  remembers 
when  it  is  time  to  eat,  a  thing  never  forgotten  by  any  of  tbe  otber  boys 
at  tbe  station.  Of  all  tbe  apprentices  be  and  Sekeog  look  are  tbe  very 
best  and  most  reliable  herders,  and  if  be  bas  to  chase  around  tbe  herd 
some  foggy  night  until  daybreak  he  does  not  look  upon  tbis  as  much 
trouble,  providing  be  succeeds  in  having  all  bis  reindeer  safe  in  tbe 
morning  wben  the  time  comes  to  change  tbe  watch. 

E  lek  too  na,  who  was  brougbt  bere  by  yourself  on  the  same  day  witb 
Ablook,  is  also  from  Point  Hope,  but  his  selection  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  a  bappy  one,  and.  he  has  been  kept  on  the  to-be-sent-bome 
list  all  winter.  He  has  made  some  improvement  lately,  and  just  now 
his  name  has  been  taken  off  the  list. 

Wok  Sock,  from  Goweerook,  was  received  as  an  apprentice  last  fall 
after  I  arrived.  He  is  married  and  has  three  children.  His  qualifica- 
tions for  tbe  work  of  a  berder  are  good,  and  if  he  continues  doing  as 
well  as  he  bas  begun  be  will  certainly  become  an  excellent,  intelligent 
herder,  in  whose  bands  a  berd  in  tbe  friture  will  surely  thrive  and 
make  progress.  He  is  reliable,  always  active,  never  evasive,  never 
runs  away  from  any  order  given  him,  but  he  does  everything  exactly 
as  he  is  told,  and  seems  never  to  be  entirely  satisfied  bimself  with 
his  work.    He  is  tbe  only  one  who  reports  and  asks  for  new  work  when 
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his  task  is  done.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  common  sense.  He  and  Emn 
Mnk  have  at  times  kept  the  watch  without  any  herders,  and  everything 
has  been  satisfactory,  even  during  the  season  when  the  fawns  are 
dropped. 

This  description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  apprentices  will  be  of 
some  use  to  them  when  they  find  out  that  their  conduct  and  their  indus- 
try is  mentioned  outside  of  the  station,  but  to  what  extent  it  will  be 
usefiil  to  me  is  somewhat  doubtful.  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the  naked 
truth,  and  that  is  sometimes  hard  to  hear,  both  for  the  Eskimos  and  for 
others.  The  following  ration  list  will  exhibit  to  you  how  our  people 
have  been  treated.  The  list  here  given  has  been  followed  throughoat 
the  year,  excepting  as  to  the  potatoes,  which  froze  and  became  useless. 

Bation  list  for  herders  and  apprentices  at  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Port  Clarence,  189i-0B. 

[Four  weeks'  ration.] 


Name  and  n  amber  in  family. 

1 

Lb*. 
60 
60 

60 

65 

65 
30 
30 

• 

1 

Lb*. 
0 

8 

8 

9 

9 
4 
4 

• 

1 

Lb*. 
40 
40 

40 

45 

45 
20 
20 

• 

Lb*. 
5 
5 

5 

54 
6 

it 

• 

m 

% 

Lb*. 
5 
4 

5 

H 
6 

it 

1 

Lb*. 
40 
40 

40 

40 

40 
20 
20 

1 

Lb*. 

1 

1 

1 

'! 

• 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

• 

Box**. 
10 
10 

8 

8 

8 

10 

5 

• 

• 

1 

s 

Li*. 

i 

QO 

» 

1 

Johan  Spimsen    Tornensis, 
wifSt  and  one  child 

Pes. 
50 
60 

60 

60 

60 
30 
80 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

Hikkel  T.  Nakklid  and  wife. . 
Samuel  T.  Kemi,wife,  and  one 
child 

-  ■■•- 

Aslak  L.  Loneby,  wife,  and 
one  child 

Mathis  A.  Eira,  wife^  and  one 
child 

Per.  A.Rist 

Frederik  Larsen 

2 

2 

1 

Remabkb.— They  are  famished  all  the  fish  they  want.    The  navy  bread  is  given  when  they  e« 
firom  camp  on  Sundays  to  go  to  church  and  bring  no  food  with  them.    If  no  rlee  ia  to  be  had  t&ey  ate 
given  rolled  oats  instead. 

For  Eskimo  apprentices  and  their  wives  and  dhildren  at  Teller  Beindcer  Staticn,  Pert 

Clarence, 

[One  week's  ration.    Two  children  get  one  ration.} 

Floor pounds..  6 

Navy  bread pieces..  40 

Tea package.,  i 

Molasses , qaart..  i 

Beans 1 pounds..  3 

Rice do 2 

Soap do I 

Com  meal do.—.  2 

Matches .....boxes..  2 

Meat  or  pork pounds. .  4 

Remarks. — They  are  given  all  the  fish  and  seal  oil  they  want.  Beans  ffiven  one 
week  and  rice  the  next  week.  Seal  meat  is  not  weighed,  as  they  get  all  they  want 
during  the  season.  Tobacco  is  earned  by  those  who  work  overtime,  after  Jaouaiy 
1, 1895.    One-sixth  pound  of  tobacco  given  a  week  until  Jannary  1,  1895. 

It  was  thought  best  to  give  a  certain  ration  on  a  fixed  time,  so  as  not 
to  have  the  disagreeable  disappointment  of  finding  that  the  supply  of 
provisions  had  given  out  in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  With  this  in 
view,  a  quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  provisions  was  calculated  and 
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a  list  made  out  accordingly.  It  was  foand  in  going  throagh  the  snp- 
plies  that  some  things  were  not  snfficient  to  last  through  the  year, 
consequently  such  things,  as  you  will  notice,  were  distributed  only  every 
other  week.  On  alternate  weeks  another  kind  of  provisions  was  given 
out  instead.  In  this  way,  and  by  using  all  the  fish  the  people  could 
eat,  and  by  bringing  some  provisions  from  Golovin  Bay,  our  limited 
supply  proved  sufficient.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rations 
actually  given  out  satisfied  the  people. 

Both  the  herders  and  the  apprentices  have  oeen  well  and  warmly 
clad,  so  that  they  could  be  out  of  doors  at  any  time  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  without  suffering.  The  kind  and  quality  of  clothing  you  will 
find  under  the  account  of  each  individual  and  also  the  cost  of  the 
same.  I  find  in  your  instructions  that  all  the  apprentices  were  to 
receive  the  same  amount,  so  that  no  one  might  get  more  than  his  share, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  live  up  to  this,  since  one  man  sometimes 
absolutely  needs  what  is  not  required  by  another.  Hence  I  find  it 
m«ch  better  to  let  each  one  have  what  clothing  he  actually  needs  with- 
out giving  the  same  article  to  others  who  did  not  need  it,  but  no  great 
difference  on  the  average  will  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
individuals. 

THE  HEBDEBS'  DOGS. 

As  heretofore  stated,  we  brought  with  us  from  Lapland  10  trained 
dogs,  5  pairs.  Only  9  of  these  reached  the  United  States  and  only  8  of 
them  San  Francisco.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  was  filled  on  our 
arrival  at  Port  Clarence,  2  pups  having  been  born  on  the  way.  One  of 
these  pups  was  given  to  Captain  Holland,  so  that  we  had  9  when  we  landed 
at  the  station.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  who  was  the  most  pleased,  the 
Lapps  or  the  dogs,  at  once  more  setting  foot  on  solid  earth  and  at  seeing 
reindeer.  But  if  the  running  and  barking  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence, 
the  dogs  appeared  to  have  had  the  greatest,  pleasure.  The  fact  that 
the  dogs  were  happy  was  also  noticed  by  the  herd  when  it,  after  being 
imprisoned  for  months,  was  set  at  liberty  and  ran  by  the  side  of  their 
enemies.  The  reindeer  here  never  before  having  been  watched  with 
dogs  were  quite  unmanageable  in  the  beginning,  as  they  also  looked  upon 
these  dogs  as  their  foes,  against  whom  it  was  necessary  to  defend  them- 
selves. For  this  reason  the  dogs  had  all  they  could  do  to  save  their 
skins,  and  there  was  many  a  race  between  a  reindeer  and  a  dog,  the 
dog  in  front  and  the  reindeer  trying  to  get  near  enough  to  use  its  ant- 
lers on  his  enemy,  but  these  races  always  ended  by  the  reindeer  becom- 
ing weary  of  the  pursuit.  The  deer  thought  it  had  put  the  enemy  out 
of  harm's  way,  but  no  sooner  had  it  turned  before  the  dog  again  was 
at  its  heels,  and  now  the  race  was  inverted,  the  deer  being  chased  by 
the  dog. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  again  and  again  hundreds  of  times 
until  the  dog  became  too  weary  to  do  any  more  work,  but  there  was 
always  a  new  lot  of  dogs  to  send  out  and  take  the  place  of  the  exhausted 
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ones,  so  that  the  reindeer  finally  had  to  yield  and  submit  patiently 
the  barks  of  the  dogs.  At  first  the  herd  coold  not  be  driven  in 
given  direction  with  the  dog.  All  the  dogs  could  do  was  to  keep 
herd  together.  The  apprentices  seemed  well  pleased  with  these  do{ 
and  apparently  liked  them  much  better  than  they  liked  the  Lapp&) 
Being  asked  how  they  liked  the  Lapps  after  having  been  with  them  ob 
watch  the  first  night,  they  answered  that  they  Hked  the  dogs  v( 
well,  as  they  now  did  the  running  in  place  of  themselves.  Now  the] 
apprentices  are  unwilling  to  get  the  herd  without  a  dog,  as  the  dogs] 
have  perfect  control  of  the  herd,  a  result  gained  after  two  months  i 
barking.  The  herd  can  now  be  driven  in  any  direction  desired,  straight 
or  in  a  circle. 

It  has  given  us  much  trouble  to  keep  the  blood  of  these  dogs  pnie 
from  mixture,  as  there  is  an  endless  number  of  dogs  and  races  of  dogs 
in  this  region.  So  far  we  have  had  complete  success.  The  only  mix- 
ture that  has  taken  place  is  with  a  Scotch  collie  she  dog  brought  by 
you.  The  oflfepring  of  these  two  breeds  of  dogs  promise  well.  There 
are  now  two  of  these  bastards  being  trained  with  the  herd,  and  they 
appear  to  be  very  peaceable  and  careftil  with  the  animals.  Only  one  of 
the  collies  brought  here  is  kept  at  the  station.  The  others,  together 
with  the  half-breed  collie  and  Eskimo  dogs,  were  intended  to  be  killed; 
but  when  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  wanted  them  they  were  all  sent  to  him — that 
is,  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  females  of  these  were  sent  back  to 
the  station  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to  be  paired  with  the  Lapp  dogs, 
and  in  due  time  they  were  returned  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  now  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  dogs  of  the  right  kind  with  his  herd.  One  pair 
of  the  Lapp  pups  were  sent  to  Antisarlook's  herd  and  one  pair  are  now 
being  trained  to  go  with  the  first  herd  to  be  sent  away.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  still  have  a  few  pups  that  will  be  given  to  the  apprentices,  and 
we  will  continue  in  this  manner  until  everybody  is  supplied.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  apprentices  and  the  other  station  will  be  able 
to  keep  these  dogs  from  becoming  wolves  by  getting  mixed  with  the 
Eskimo  dogs,  for  the  ability  to  do  herding  is  lost  by  this  kind  of  mix- 
ture. The  offspring  become  carniverous  and  not  herding  dogs.  This 
is  to  be  proven  by  the  half-breed  collies  and  Eskimo  dogs  that  were 
here,  but  there  will  always  be  an  opportunity  of  getting  full-blooded 
dogs  from  this  station  as  long  as  we  have  full-blooded  stock. 

SLED  DOGS. 

We  could  find  no  use  for  these  on  our  arrival  here,  and  consequently 
decided  to  sell  them,  but  partly  on  account  of  the  assurance  of  the 
people  here  who  were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  winters, 
it  was  presumed  that  we  might  find  these  dogs  usefhl  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  and  so  we  kept  four  of  them  until  the  time  came  when  they 
might  be  needed.  Meanwhile,  as  the  winter  passed  and  no  occasion 
was  found  on  which  the  reindeer  could  not  be  used,  the  sled  dogs. 
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together  with  some  other  things,  were  given  to  Antisarlook  as  a  start- 
ing outfit  in  life.  In  the  coarse  of  the  winter  and  spring  we  found  no 
use  for  the  dogs.  All  our  work  could  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  rein- 
deer. In  May  and  the  first  half  of  June,  when  we  had  the  best  roads 
for  hauling  lumber  and  ftiel,  dogs  could  not  be  used  on  account  of  the 
icy  crust  of  snow,  which  was  too  sharp  for  the  dogs'  feet,  cutting  them 
to  the  quick,  so  that  they  could  not  walk,  much  less  haul  loads. 

The  only  time  when  dogs  can  be  made  useftil  at  the  station  is  in  the 
summer,  and  the  only  use  they  can  be  put  to  is  to  haul  rafts  of  lumber 
along  the  shore.  For  this  purpose  we  have  now  procured  six  dogs. 
These  will  be  sold  in  the  autumn,  as  we  have  no  use  for  the  dogs  during 
the  winter.  Dogs  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring,  so 
that  we  get  the  work  done  during  the  summer  for  nothing. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  harnesses;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  used  the  same  kind  as  are  used  in  Lapland,  which  is  an 
improvement  of  more  than  500  per  cent  on  Siberian  harnesses  hereto- 
fore used  by  this  station.  This  harness  is  perfectly  satisfactory  for 
common  use.  Until  we  get  new  and  hitherto  unknown  ways  of  train- 
ing reindeer,  any  change  in  the  harness  is  not  necessary,  nor  have 
we  had  much  time  to  think  of  this  matter.  When  you  emphasized 
improvement  of  the  harnesses  in  your  instructions  you  doubtless  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  appearance  and  excellence  of  the  harnesses 
now  in  use  at  the  station,  but  had  in  your  mind  the  Siberian  harnesses. 
It  would  be  of  but  little  use  to  describe  the  Lappish  harnesses;  they 
must  be  seen  and  used  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  I  may  state  briefly 
that  they  are  very  much  like  the  shoulder  harness  used  on  horses.  Of 
course  allowance  is  made  for  the  restlessness  of  the  reindeer,  which 
keeps  jumping  up  and  to  the  side  much  more  than  a  horse.  In  the 
case  of  the  horse  harness  the  principal  weight  is  put  upon  the  brace 
and  lower  part  of  the  shoulder,  while  in  this  harness  the  principal- 
weight  rests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder  and  on  the  neck,  where 
the  reindeer  have  their  strength,  like  oxen,  and  while  training  and 
partly  while  driving  we  have  employed  tugs  like  those  used  in  driving 
horses.  The  only  change  made  in  the  manner  of  driving  is  that  two 
animals  are  placed  side  by  side  drawing  the  same  sled.  The  country 
and  the  absence  of  trees  here  permit  this  kind  of  driving.  In  Lapland 
this  is  not  possible,  but  the  reindeer  has  been  hitched  in  the  American 
and  not  in  the  Siberian  fashion. 

According  to  the  Siberian  fashion  of  hitching  the  reindeer  to  the  sled, 
one  animal  is  placed  about  1  foot  in  front  of  the  other,  and  the  harness 
is  worn  in  such  a  manner  that  the  animal  draws  with  only  one  shoul- 
der, which  makes  it  run  with  its  side  instead  of  its  head  in  front.  We 
hitch  the  deer  by  means  of  two  equally  long  tugs  fastened  to  a  whipple- 
tree  at  the  front  of  the  sled.  Then  there  is  a  strap  18  inches  long 
fastened  to  the  halters  of  both  the  animals.  This  keeps  the  animals 
side  by  side  and  makes  them  draw  with  both  shoulders  and  the  neck, 
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and  makes  them  run  with  the  head  and  not  with  the  side  in  front.  Onr 
'harnesses  have  also  been  examined,  discussed,  and  tried  by  the  other 
white  people  in  Alaska,  and  all  agree  in  regard  to  their  excellence.  I 
do  not  know  whether  our  pattern  of  harnesses  has  been  used  at  Gape 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  two  sets  of  harnesses  have  been  made  for  onr 
apprentices  and  sent  up  there.  It  is  probable  that  the  Siberian  har 
nesses  improved  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  are  used  there,  as  everybody  is 
inclined  to  like  his  own  patent  best.  Antisarlook  used  the  harnesses 
made  at  this  station,  and  he  received  two  sets  on  his  departure.  He 
says:  ''  It  is  plenty  good;  Siberian  not  good.'^ 

David  Johnson,  instructor  at  the  mission  school  in  Unalaklik,  who 

last  winter  made  a  missionary  journey  along  the  coast  up  to  Gape 

Prince  of  Wales,  on  which  journey  he  also  paid  us  a  visit,  has  tested 

various  harnesses  used  in  training  and  driving  oxen,  and  on  the  19th 

!  of  April,  1895,  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Since  I  camo  home  I  have  been  bnsy  training  the  bnlls.    I  had  Laplanders'  har- 
I  nesses  made  for  them.    I  drive  them  with  doable  lines,  but  single  traces.     Tried  the 

'  yoke  and  the  old  Laplander  harness,  but  fonnd  the  one  that  is  in  nse  now  worked  beii. 

As  Mr.  David  Johnson  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  ways  of  dri?- 
ing  in  America,  both  with  oxen  and  with  horses,  and  is  familiar  with 
all  the  dififerent  kinds  of  harnesses,  and  doubtless  has  tested  all,  he 
finds  that  the  Lapland  reindeer  harnesses  are  the  best  also  for  oxen— a 
matter  in  which  I  entirely  agre^  with  him.  I  think  it  would  therefore 
be  a  good  thing  if  some  American  farmers,  in  localities  where  oxen  are 
extensively  used,  would  try  this  kind  of  harness,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  produce  a  great  revolution  and  improvement  in  the  maa- 
ner  of  driving  oxen  in  America.  Of  this  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
The  Lapland  harness  is  certainly  better  than  the  yoke  or  any  other 
kind  of  harness,  both  for  animals  and  for  driver.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  we  know  more  about  driving  than  people  do  in  America,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  people  who  have  reached  this  result 
with  harnesses  are  a  nation  who  for  hundreds  of  years  have  had  to 
depend  upon  draft  animals  resembling  oxen,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
have  made  many  improvements.  The  harnesses  were  tested  for  years 
before  they  were  finally  adopted,  and  the  result  has  been  the  adoption 
of  the  harnesses  now  in  use. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
an  improvement  would  come  from  such  a  nation  if  it  is  to  come  at  all 
In  America  all  the  attention  has  been  concentrated  on  improving  the 
harnesses  of  horses,  and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  while 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  harness  of  oxen,  particularly  in  later  years, 
has  not  received  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  harness  of 
oxen  ought  to  be  considered  so  long  as  this  animal  has  to  do  the  main 
work  in  clearing  the  land.  From  the  work  list,  which  I  send  you,  yon 
will  be  able  to  see  how  both  the  herders  and  the  apprentices  have  be^ 
employed  during  the  year.    Li  order  that  the  various  kinds  of  wort 
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and  instruction  might  be  somewhat  equitably  divided,  it  was  thought 
best  to  keep  an  account,  made  up  every  month,  and  followed  through 
the  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  it  would  be  added  up  so  as  to  show 
how  many  animals  each  man  had  lassoed  and  milked;  how  many  miles 
each  one  had  driven. 

From  the  list  it  will  appear  that  some  of  the  Lapps  have  been  kept  at 
the  station  more  than  others.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  these  were 
best  qualified  for  various  kinds  of  work — that  is,  for  making  harness 
as  well  as  for  making  sleds  and  for  preparing  materials  for  building, 
for  tanning  and  preparing  skins,  for  driving  and  training  animals,  etc. 
For  training  animals,  Mikkel  Josefsen  Nakkila  and  Johan  Speinsen 
Tomensis  are  the  most  competent,  not  only  in  Port  Clarence,  Alaska, 
but  also  in  Kontokeino,  Lapland.  Hundreds  of  reindeer  have  been 
left  with  them  by  the  other  Lapps  to  be  trained,  the  owners  being  less 
skilled  in  this  branch  of  reindeer  industry.  In  Lapland  it  is  customaiy 
to  give  the  one  who  trains  the  reindeer  the  free  use  of  it  for  one  year — 
no  small  consideration,  as  they  there  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
passengers  and  transporting  goods  at  so  much  per  mile — a  very  profit- 
able business.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  how  important  it  is  considered 
to  have  the  sled  deer  well  trained,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  capacity  of  the  animal  to  do  work. 

The  Lapps  who  have  been  kept  with  the  herd  most  of  the  time  have 
several  strong  points  in  herding,  in  being  careful  and  attentive  to  its 
wants,  and  among  them  I  must  niention  Per  Aslaksen  Eist.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  most  reliable  and  careful  man  for  herding  reindeer. 
Such  also  was  his  reputation  in  Lapland,  where  he  was  intrusted  with 
local  offices,  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  member 
of  the  court  of  consent.  He  is  also  the  best  of  our  hSrders  and  a  man 
who  in  Lapland  always  owned  his  own  and  still  owns  a  herd  of  1,150 
reindeer.  It  seems  that  his  statements  and  views  in  regard  to  the 
moving  of  the  herd,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  pastures,  and  in 
regard  to  matters  in  general  are  law  to  the  other  herders  and  to  the 
apprentices.  They  never  contradicted  him  in  such  things,  but  quietly 
recognized  his  superiority  in  this  field.  To  this  must  be  added  his 
great  talent  for  managing  a  number  of  subordinates,  a  quality  which 
he  has  acquired  by  many  years  practice  in  Lapland. 

As  I  have  heretofore  informed  you,  this  man  did  not  come  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  dollars  to  those  which  he  already  owns, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  in  regard  to  the 
Alaskan  reindeer  enterprise  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  climate  and 
other  conditions.  If  it  should  become  necessary  for  some  of  the  Lap- 
landers to  emigrate  from  Lapland,  it  will  doubtless  rest  with  him  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  emigrants  are  to  go  to  Alaska. 

The  other  Laplanders,  to  wit,  Aslak  Larsen  Somby,  Samuel  Kemi, 
and  Mathis  Eira,  are  also  excellent  herders.  Aslak  Larsen  Somby  and 
Mathis  Eira  are  also  thoroughly  schooled  in  fishing,  so  that  both  the 
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apprentices  and  the  other  Eskimos  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
many  new  and  better  ways  and  methods  of  catching  fish. 

In  addition  to  the  people  named  in  the  list  of  workmen,  the  writer 
has  also  taken  part  in  making  sleds,  harness,  and  in  building.  I  aLso 
built  an  ice  boat  which  drifted  out  of  the  harbor  on  the  ice  last  Kovem- 
ber.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  boat  was  found  by  the  Eskimos  a 
few  days  later  and  was  stripped  of  the  sails  and  iron  without  sending 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  discovery.  Everything  was  stoles 
and  a  settlement  will  be  made  with  the  thieves  as  soon  as  they  are 
caught.  I  have  also  made  a  boat  20  feet  long  used  in  fishing,  and  T.  L 
Kjellman  is  at  present  engaged  in  building  a  small  boat. 

My  spare  time  has  been  devoted  to  tanning  hides  and  skins  and  to  a 
thousand  and  one  different  things,  so  that  my  time  has  been  too  short, 
'even  during  these  long  summer  days. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Eskimos  lose  their  respect  for  laboring 
white  men.  My  view  of  this  matter  is  different.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Eskimos  would  be  apt  to  continue  the  work  in  their  own  awkward 
manner  and  never  really  acquire  any  of  the  easier  methods  of  civiH- 
zation,  unless  they  see  good  work  done.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
they  never  will  become  able  to  support  themselves  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  they  do  now.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  make  no  progress 
excepting  in  reading,  an  acquisition  which  they  do  not  value  very 
highly  when  their  stomachs  are  empty  and  require  more  fish.  In 
the  next  place,  I  believe  that  respect  is  more  easily  maintained  even 
if  the  superintendent  works  from  morning  to  night.  The  fact  that 
he  labors  and  constantly  keeps  himself  employed,  doing  something 
or  other,  gives  a  valuable  example  to  those  about  him.  The  industry 
of  the  superintendent  makes  the  Eskimos  understand  that  a  living  is 
the  reward  of  labor,  and  that  it  is  not  birth  or  color  of  the  skin  which 
makes  a  man,  but  his  work  and  his  conduct.  We  have  secured  all 
the  respect  that  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  uncivilized  men,  and  no 
order  has  ever  been  directly  neglected,  though  there  may  have  been 
some  indirect  evasions,  but  I  think  the  most  of  them  have  learned  by 
this  time  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  disobey  an  order  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  Eskimos  have  also  been  convinced  that  it  is  best  to  be 
obedient  and  do  what  is  asked  of  them,  and  they  have  often  thought 
that  no  more  is  required  of  them  than  they  can  easily  perform.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  their  conduct  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  mat- 
ters are  progressing  without  any  serious  jars. 

The  result  of  catching  seals  has  not  amounted  to  much,  and  I  doubt 
whether  a  continuance  of  it  will  pay.  On  the  12th  of  October  six  of 
our  apprentices  were  sent  out  to  Point  Spencer,  where  the  catching  of 
seals  had  then  begun.  They  were  well  equipped  with  good  rifles  and 
ammunition,  with  other  implements,  and  with  provisions  for  two  weeks 
and  equipments  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  chief  for  the  same 
purposa     On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  they  returned  with  5  seals, 
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which  was  the  result  of  two  weeks^  work  by  those  men  well  equipped. 
For  the  killing  of  these  5  seals  they  had  used  175  cartridges.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  provisions  and  the  ammunition  for  a  shotgun,  these 
5  seals  become  pretty  dear.  From  the  list  of  purchases  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  5  seals  could  have  been  bought  for  about  $4. 

On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  I  equipped  and  sent  out  a  new  com- 
pany consisting  of  five  others  of  our  apprentices,  but  these  had  to 
return  by  land  on  the  2d  of  November  on  account  of  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  the  ice.  The  whole  bay  was  filled  with  ice  so  that  they  could 
not  get  to  Point  Spencer.  After  the  ice  had  become  sufficiently  solid 
expeditions  would  be  made  now  and  then  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  about 
10  or  12  miles  from  the  land,  and  the  result  of  all  these  expeditions  was 
the  capture  of  2  seals.  In  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  winter 
seaUng  takes  place  near  Polayrook,  between  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  and 
our  station,  I  sent  out  an  expedition  consisting  of  three  of  our  best 
sealers.  This  expedition  was  gone  five  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
got  just  one  seal,  and  this  one  they  had  eaten  before  they  came  home. 
On  their  return  they  informed  me  that  150  cartridges  which  they  had 
used  in  kiUing  this  one  seal  had  not  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
had  been  given  to  the  father  and  brother  of  the  apprentices.  Once 
more,  later,  I  tried  to  send  a  man  out,  but  he  had  no  better  luck  than 
the  others,  and  after  an  absence  of  two  weeks  he  returned  without  any 
seal.    In  June  our  apprentices  shot  4  seals  near  the  station. 

The  fishing  did  not  amount  to  very  much  last  fall,  for  we  arrived  here 
too  late.  The  salmon  fishing  had  already  ended,  nor  did  we  bring  any 
suitable  fishing  tackle,  and  none  such  was  to  be  found  at  the  station. 
StUl  we  made  a  few  salmon  seines  and  with  them  we  caught  enough  for 
our  daily  use.  The  Eskimo  apprentices  had  no  way  of  securing  fish 
and  had  to  get  their  daily  want»«upplied  from  fish  caught  by  the  Lapps. 
Later  in  the  fall  a  selection  from  all  the  different  nationalities  were 
sent  up  to  the  lakes,  and  they  brought  back  some  tomcod  and  some 
herring,  and  of  the  herring  enough  was  salted  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  Lapps  during  the  winter. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  three  different  kinds  of  seines  were 
made  which  will  be  used  for  catching  fish  this  summer,  and  I  think 
that  a  winter  supply  of  fish  will  be  secured.  This  will  involve  a  great 
saving,  since  meat  and  fish  are  very  expensive.  One  of  these  seines  has 
lately  been  used.  The  ice  drifted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  leaving  an 
open  body  of  water.  The  ice  may  be  said  to  have  been  gone  since  the 
27th  of  June.  With  this  seine  we  have  caught  a  considerable  amount 
of  tomcod,  not  only  enough  to  keep  our  Eskimos  constantly  employed 
in  dressing  and  drying  them,  but  also  enough  to  give  the  other  Eskimo 
families,  who  have  their  tents  here  on  the  seashore,  all  they  want^  and 
so  the  latter  also  have  been  busy  hanging  up  fish  to  dry  for  their  winter 
supply. 

As  this  work  of  catching  fish  is  done  in  the  evening  after  working 
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hours,  and  as  it  does  not  take  more  than  an  hour  at  a  tune,  we  are 
going  to  continue  it  until  we  have  caught  all  we  need  for  our  winter 
supply.  It  is  not  much  trouble  to  run  down  to  the  beach  and  haul 
from  30  to  40  barrels  of  tomcod  ashore,  but  for  the  Eskimos  with  their 
primitive  implements  it  would  require  a  whole  summer's  patient  toil  to 
secure  this  amount  of  fish.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
existence  of  these  people  during  the  winter  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  fish  they  can  save  in  the  summer,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  very 
grateful  when  they  receive  30  to  40  barrels  of  fish  at  a  time  as  a  pres- 
ent. In  my  recommendations  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about 
the  fishing  near  the  station. 

Of  visits  to  other  herds,  I  have  made  only  one,  partly  because  it  was 
not  found  necessary  this  year  and  partly  for  other  reasons  which  I 
will  mention  later  on. 

As  heretofore  stated,  I  sent,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  a 
herd  to  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  last  fall.  I  have  not  visited  this  herd 
since  and  know  but  little  about  it.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  make  a 
visit  there  is  partly  that  the  herd  was  managed  by  a  man  familiar  with 
the  care  of  reindeer — a  white  man — and  also  that  the  distance  is  so 
short,  only  60  miles,  and  the  intercourse  between  these  two  places 
SD  lively  during  the  winter — that  is  to  say,  for  Alaska — that  every 
change  and  everything  done  at  this  station  and  with  our  herd  is  at 
once  found  out  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  this  way  any  improve- 
ments made  here  can  be  adopted  there.  That  herd  was  given  to  the 
mission  station  unconditionally,  permitting  the  manager  there  to  do 
as  he  pleased  with  the  herd,  his  only  obligation  being  the  making  of 
an  annual  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  did  not  find  this 
unreasonable,  but  it  determined  my  action  in  regard  to  visiting  that 
herd.  In  your  instructions  you  probably  intended  to  omit  this  herd  so 
far  as  visiting  on  my  part  was  concerned. 

Antisarlook's  herd  was  sent  with  a  Laplander  as  chief  manager 
during  the  moving  of  the  herd,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  necessary 
or  even  desirable  to  have  Laplanders  continue  to  manage  the  herd. 
The  object  was  to  find  out  what  the  Eskimos  could  do  when  they  were 
left  entirely  to  themselves  to  manage  and  plan  as  they  pleased.  The 
purpose  was  to  see  what  they  would  do  when  both  the  responsibility 
and  the  work  and  the  profit  were  left  to  them  without  any  interference. 

The  Lapp  and  two  other  apprentices  returned  to  the  station  as  soou 
as  the  herd  and  the  camp  had  been  established.  There  was  no  risk  in 
leaving  everything  to  the  judgment  of  the  Eskimos,  as  the  distance 
between  Antisarlook's  herd  and  ours  was  only  30  miles  and  the  means 
of  communication,  the  dog  sleds,  were  in  constant  use,  so  that  in  case 
anything  should  go  wrong  we  could  reach  that  herd  in  half  a  day  and 
assume  its  management,  but  this  did  not  become  necessary. 

Between  the  6th  of  February  and  the  13th  of  March,  Antisarlook's 
herders  had  no  help  whatever  from  the  station;  not  a  word  of  advice 
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in  regard  to  the  herd,  and  yet  they  had  done  everything  to  my  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  only  thing  that  they  had  not  attended  to, 
bnt  which  they  doubtless  had  understood,  was  that  they  kept  the  herd 
in  a  place  that  was  insufficiently  protected.  The  result  was  that  the 
herd  had  twice  been  scattered  during  storms,  but  both  times  the  rein- 
deer had  been  found  and  brought  together  again.  It  was  my  object 
to  find  a  good  sheltered  place  for  Charley's  herd  before  the  time  came 
for  the  dropping  of  the  fawns.  After  wandering  about  for  two  days,  I 
found  such  a  place  about  20  miles  farther  east.  We  then  moved  the 
herd  and  the  camp  to  this  place,  and  one  of  our  apprentices  was  taken 
with  us  from  the  station  and  placed  in  the  camp,  together  with  the 
other  people.  Having  attended  to  this  matter,  I  continued  my  journey 
eastward  along  the  coast  to  Golovin  Bay,  partly  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  country  and  find  out  where  there  were  good 
pastures,  and  the  condition  of  the  snow,  and  to  see  whether  the  herds 
which  were  in  the  future  to  be  sent  to  Golovin  Bay  and  to  Yukon 
might  be  driven  that  way,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  from 
Golovin  Bay  some  additions  to  our  winter  supply.  From  Antisarlook's 
herd,  I  continued  with  five  reindeer  and  three  sleds.  I  went  only  a 
short  distance  each  day,  as  the  weather  was  stormy  and  much  snow 
was  drifting.  Besides  the  reindeer  were  not  trained,  it  being  the  first 
time  that  they  were  in  harness.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  untrained 
animals,  many  turns  were  made  along  the  road  here  and  there,  but  this 
gave  us  all  a  better  opportunity  to  find  out  the  things  that  we  were 
looking  for  with  regard  to  the  pastures,  etc. 

On  the  20th  of  March  we  arrived  at  Golovin  Bay  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  John  A.  Dexter  and  his  wife.  Their  kindness,  together 
with  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hultberg,  the  last  named  the  teacher  at  the 
mission  school  there,  made  our  stay  at  this  place  a  genuine  rest.  We 
had  our  daOy  bustle  with  boxes,  barrels,  bags,  fish,  and  unmanageable 
reindeer,  so  we  had  a  refreshing  vacation.  On  the  31st  of  March  we 
returned  to  the  station,  after  having  once  more  visited  Antisarlook's 
herd. 

In  reference  to  the  reindeer  question  we  learned  on  this  journey  that 
three  places  between  Port  Clarence  and  Golovin  Bay  are  suited  for  win- 
tering with  reindeer.  Of  these  Charley  will  have  one;  the  second  is 
west  of  Sitah,  and  the  third  near  Chamo.  These  three  winter  quarters 
are  sufficient  for  this  distance,  as  there  will  not  be  pasture  for  more  than 
three  herds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  summer  pasture  for  thousands 
of  reindeer.  Furthermore,  we  found  that  the  herds,  which  in  the  future 
are  to  be  driven  southward,  should  not  be  driven  around  along  the  coast, 
but  directly  across  the  land  to  Gk)lovin  Bay,  as  the  country  is  not  well 
suited  for  a  rapid  journey  with  a  herd. 

On  my  return  home  a  Lapp  family,  to  wit,  Aslak  L.  Somby,  were 
equipped  and  sent  to  take  charge  of  Antisarlook's  herd  while  the  fawns 
were  dropped.    The  Lapp  family  returned  to  this  station  on  the  20th  of 
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May,  the  calving  time  being  over,  and  reported  that  eighty  fawns  had 
been  born,  of  which  only  one  died,  it  having  fallen  over  a  precipice. 

There  is  one  of  the  herders,  Tatpan,  who  has  been  at  this  station 
one  year,  and  who  doubtless  does  his  duty  as  best  he  can,  bat  the  other 
watch  is  said  to  be  very  poor,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  we  have  to 
send  three  reindeer  belonging  to  Antisarlook's  herd  to  pasture  a  few 
miles  from  our  station.  These  three  animals  have  been  looked  after  a 
couple  of  times  a  week  until  our  herd  gets  to  where  it  can  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  On  account  of  the  ice  we  are  unable  at  present  to  get 
any  information  from  Antisarlook^  but  as  soon  as  boats  can  ply  I  shall 
get  information  in  regard  to  the  facts.  In  case  anything  should  go 
wrong  a  Lapp  will  at  once  be  dispatched  to  take  charge. 

From  the  following  copy  from  the  sick  list  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  condition  of  the  members  at  the  station : 


Kame. 


Wackrock 

Tatoan 

Lekeog  look.... 
Nasok  ^womap). 
Frederik  Larsen 
Martin  Larsen.. 
Frederik  Larsen 

Do 

Taooteek 


Sickness  or  its  oaose. 


Fever , 

Cold 

Cathisfoot 

Lung  disease ;  cough , 

Frozen  feet 

Cot  thigh  with  knife 

Boil 

Blinded  by  sun  and  snow. 
Ferer 


Bei^rted 
siok. 


Oct.  80, 18d4 

do 

Nov.  7,1894 
Nov.  19, 1894 
Feb.  12,1895 
Apr.  3,1895 
Apr.  5,1895 
May  3,1895 
June  10, 1895 


Beported 
weU. 


Not.  ».18M 
Nov.    3.18N 
Jan.     5,896 
StUlsiek. 
Mar.  25,195 


May 
Apr. 
May 
June 


14.188S 
23,18» 
12,1886 
2S,1»5 


From  this  list  it  will  appear  that  since  the  30th  of  October  someone 
has  been  sick  all  the  time  or  unfitted  for  work  on  account  of  some  illness. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  has  not  been  much  sickness  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  total  number  of  people.  I  have  myself  been 
well  all  the  time,  and  I  have  not  had  a  jingle  day's  indisx)08ition. 

There  has  been  one  death  and  two  births  at  the  station.  One  Eskimo 
child  and  one  Lapp  child  were  born.  The  Eskimo  child  is  living,  while 
the  child  of  the  Lapp  died  soon  after  it  was  born  and  was  buried  in  a 
cemetery  dedicated  by  Bev.  T.  L.  Brevig.  In  this  cemetery  a  white 
man  had  previously  been  buried. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  that  all  the  medicines  at 
the  station  are  in  the  charge  of  Bev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  the  only  person  who 
possesses  any  knowledge  of  such  things.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
medicines  have  been  given  to  those  who  needed  them,  with  indifferent 
results,  and  we  are  now  out  of  the  most  necessary  medicines.  On 
this  point  you  will  doubtless  be  informed  by  Bev.  Brevig's  report  in 
connection  with  his  requisition  for  next  ye^ir.  The  want  of  skilled 
medical  help  has  been  severely  felt. 

The  school  has  been  entirely  in  charge  of  Bev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  and  he 
will  make  the  necessary  report.  The  library  of  the  station  has  also 
been  committed  to  his  care,  and  he  will  inform  you  in  regard  to  the 
books  now  here  and  also  in  regard  to  new  books  that  may  be  needed. 

The  buildings  found  at  the  station  on  our  arrival  have  changed 
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appearances,  having  been  built  higher  and  some  additions  have  also 
been  made.  A  room  was  constructed  last  fall  back  of  the  main  build- 
ing for  a  storehouse.  In  this  all  bartering  with  the  Eskimos  and  the 
distribution  of  supplies  take  place.  We  have  also  added  a  private 
room  for  the  superintendent  and  another  for  Rev.  Brevig,  and  also  a 
kitchen.  The  east  end  of  the  main  building  was  arranged  as  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  minister  and  his  family.  The  middle  part  of  the  building 
has  been  used  as  a  schoolroom  and  the  east  end  is  used  by  the  superin- 
tendent, as  was  the  case  with  my  predecessor. 

The  snow  drifted  around  about  the  house  aided  materially  in  shut- 
ting in  the  heat,  as  the  house  was  literally  buried  in  snow  up  to  the 
rafters,  so  that  tunnels  thirty  feet  long  had  to  be  made,  through  which 
we  went  in  and  out.  We  made  similar  tunnels  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long 
to  each  window  by  the  aid  of  barrels,  out  of  which  we  took  the  bottom 
and  top.  These  barrels  were  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  these  light 
tunnels,  and  through  these  holes,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  we  obtained 
a  small  amount  of  light.  Seen  firom  a  distance,  the  barrels  look  like 
large  Krupp  cannon  sticking  out  of  the  snow  banks,  and  civilized 
people  would  doubtless  have  taken  the  station  for  a  fortification  of 
snow  supplied  with  very  heavy  cannon.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  we  lived 
under  ground,  a  mode  of  life  which  seems  to  be  preferred  even  by  white 
men  after  they  have  spent  a  few  years  in  Alaska.  Wherever  you  go, 
you  find  men  talking  about  building  their  houses  under  ground;  that 
is  to  say,  they  bury  themselves  alive. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  we  have  put  up  the  following  new  buildings : 

1.  A  house  for  the  herders  and  apprentices  built  of  lumber  and 
thatched  with  straw.  It  is  24  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high, 
has  five  windows  and  two  doors.  Has  a  wooden  partition  which 
divides  the  building  into  two  rooms,  one  used  by  the  Lapps,  the  other 
by  the  Eskimos.  Then  there  is  a  loft  where  a  part  of  the  people  sleep. 
This  is  the  third  house  of  this  kind  at  the  station. 

2.  A  temporary  carpenter  shop  built  of  lumber,  thatched  with  walrus 
skins.  It  is  16  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high.  It  has  two 
windows  and  a  door.  In  this  building  most  of  the  sleds  have  been 
made.  Here  the  boats  have  been  built,  and  here  also  the  hides  and 
skins  have  been  tanned. 

3.  A  schoolhouse  33  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  It  has 
six  windows  and  a  door;  built  of  lumber,  but  has  not  as  yet  been 
thatched  for  want  of  walrus  skins. 

Then  a  blacksmith  shop  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  subterranean  dwell- 
ing built  by  Miner  W.  Bruce. 

This  is  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
have  new  buildings  fitted  up  until  the  lumber  drifting  in  here  has  been 
exhausted,  and  the  following  is  our  future  plan  of  building:  (1)  A 
large  convenient  house  for  the  apprentices;  (2)  some  important  changes 
in  the  main  buildings;  (3)  a  larger  workshop;  (4)  a  larger  storehouse; 
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(5)  a  smokehouse  for  smoking  meat  and  flsh;  (6)  a  bathhouse  aooord. 
ing  to  the  northern  Bossian  pattern;  (7)  a  cold  storehouse  ondergroond 
for  the  preservation  of  game  caught  in  the  summer,  and  for  seal  meat 
and  seal  oil;  (8)  quarters  for  Eskimos  that  come  here,  so  that  they  do 
not  have  to  lodge  with  our  apprentices,  as  they  have  had  to  do  the 
past  year.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  them  out  without  constant  watch- 
ing; (9)  a  house  for  boats  and  implements,  where  such  things  can  be 
kept  during  the  winter.  The  boats  particularly  are  very  much  dam- 
aged by  standing  out  in  the  snow  all  winter  long. 

How  soon  the  houses  here  mentioned  will  be  finished  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  we  will  keep  on  working  at  them  until  the  cold  weather  sets 
in,  unless  we  should  receive  instructions  to  the  contrary  from  you. 

The  i^nitore  belonging  to  the  station  consists  of  some  stools,  which 
are  in  the  same  splendid  condition  as  when  I  assumed  charge.  The  tools 
and  other  implements  are  in  fine  condition,  thanks  to  our  blacksmith 
and  the  blacksmith  shop.  Of  the  rifles  and  other  weapons  sent,  one 
shotgun  is  unfit  for  use,  and  it  was  so  utterly  dilapidated  on  my  arrival 
that  it  can  not  be  put  in  order  outside  of  a  gunsmith  shop,  consequently 
I  will  send  it  to  the  United  States  next  fall.  You  doubtless  perceived 
last  fall  when  you  were  here  there  was  only  one  rifle  in  a  condition 
fit  to  be  used.  My  father  at  once  began  repairing,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  he  has  put  all  the  weapons  and  hundreds  of  other  imple- 
ments in  good  order. 

I  seize  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  little  things  and  events 
which  have  occurred  at  the  station  and  in  its  vicinity.  Some  of  these 
things  will  be  mentioned  in  the  log  book,  but  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
rei>eat  them  here. 

The  four  Eskimo  police  appointed  at  this  station  last  year  I  dis- 
charged upon  my  arrival  and  no  new  police  have  since  beenappointed« 
When  I  first  heard  of  this  system  of  police,  I  formed  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  it,  but  after  thinking  the  matter  over  more  careftdly  my  mind 
was  changed  and  the  result  was  that  I  discharged  the  police.  We  need 
no  poUce  for  our  x>ersonal  protection.  How  far  the  station  and  school 
ought  to  have  a  x>oUce  officer  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  at  this  time 
discuss,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  such  a  police  should  consist  of 
civilized  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  some  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  not  barbarians  utterly  without  any  idea  of  these  things.  Further- 
more, one  policeman  instead  of  four  would  be  sufficient.  One  of  the 
four  policemen  who  last  year  received  pay  from  the  station  shot  his 
neighbor  last  winter  because  he  had  stolen  five  reindeer  skins  from  him. 
This  murder  occurred  only  a  few  yards  from  the  station.  The  four 
policemen  had  a  compensation  of  20  sacks  of  flour  for  the  year.  The 
value  of  these  I  made  use  of  in  distributing  things  as  Ohristmas  pres- 
ents among  our  Eskimo  neighbors.  I  made  up  packages  containing  a 
few  pounds  of  flour,  a  few  x>ounds  of  beans,  and  bread  for  each  family 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  I  sent  for  a  man  fit>m  each 
&mily  to  come  and  get  the  bundles.    They  went  home  with  happy  fieuses 
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and  full  of  gratitude.  We  thought  best  not  to  play  Santa  Glaus  and 
carry  the  presents  to  the  houses  with  the  reindeer.  From  the  account 
you  will  see  that  no  more  was  used  for  these  Christmas  presents  than 
heretofore  has  been  paid  to  the  police,  and  I  think  the  station  was  more 
benefited  by  the  results  of  this  distribution,  since  we  gained  the  good 
will,  not  of  four  policemen,  but  of  the  whole  community. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Brevig  and  Mrs.  Kjellmann  made,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  very  nice  Christmas  tree,  which  was  visited  both  by  the  children  and 
grown  people.  Some  presents  were  given  to  the  children,  while  all 
received  bread  and  butter  and  some  taffy. 

Through  you  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  the  friends  of  missions 
who  send  presents  to  Alaska  to  send  useful  things,  as,  for  instance, 
small  tools,  of  which  these  people  are  very  poorly  supplied.  A  box  of 
toy  tools  will  do  more  good,  make  the  Eskimos  more  happy,  and  con- 
tribute more  to  civilizing  them  than  one  thousand  picture  cards,  no 
matter  how  beautiful  or  costly  they  may  be.  A  few  tools  for  soldering 
and  some  tin  and  acid  would  be  very  useftil,  as  the  people  here  use  tin 
cooking  utensils  almost  exclusively. 

We  have  had  no  traffic  at  all  in  liquor.  The  Eskimos  are  too  poor  in 
this  vicinity  to  buy  ready-made  whisky,  and  if  they  now  and  then  have 
a  little  sirup  and  sugar  these  things  taste  too  nice  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Eskimo  to  be  changed  into  liquor. 

Of  other  illegal  traffic,  there  has  been  some,  partly  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  station,  but  it  has  mostly  been  confined  to  primers. 
Traveling  agents  have  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  and  have 
thereby  given  great  pleasure  to  the  Eskimos  in  the  neighboring  villages* 

We  have  made  quite  a  number  of  skees  in  the  course  of  the  winter^ 
and  after  a  little  practice  the  Eskimos  seemed  to  prefer  these  to  their 
snowshoes,  but  it  takes  a  little  time  to  learn  how  to  use  the  skees, 
which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  these  regions.  The  appren- 
tices had  many  a  fall,  but  many  of  them  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  them.  The  introduction  of  skees  among 
the  Eskimos  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  step  for  their 
advancement.  We  had  abundant  evidence  of  this,  and  only  a  few  days 
after  the  first  pair  of  skees  had  been  finished  a  large  number  of  boys 
came  from  the  neighboring  villages  to  practice  on  skees  made  by  them- 
selves in  imitation  of  ours. 

By  adopting  our  skees  the  boots  of  the  Laps  also  had  to  be  adopted — 
that  is  to  say,  there  had  to  be  a  hook  put  on  at  the  toe  to  keep  the  foot  in 
the  skees.  Our  apprentices  used  the  Lap  boots  the  whole  winter,  and 
the  Eskimos  became  very  much  attached  to  the  square  Lap  caps.  The 
Eskimos  have  also  begun  imitating  the  Laps  in  greasing  the  leather 
instead  of  using  the  skins  as  taken  from  the  animals.  Tanning  of  the 
leather  and  skins,  and  the  Lap  fishing  tackle,  have  also  been  adopted, 
and  thus  the  Eskimos  have  made  considerable  progress. 

I  shall  now  present  a  few  observations  and  recommendations.    There 
will  be  a  great  many  of  them,  but  I  will  state  them  briefly. 
H.  Doc.  92,  pt  3 41 
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In  the  first  place,  I  have  tx)  discass  the  situation  of  this  station.  I 
have  already  heretofore  said  that  my  first  impressions  were  not  favor- 
able, and  it  has  since  become  evident  on  many  occasions  that  a  better 
place  might  have  been  chosen  not  far  from  here.  When  I  say  better,  I 
mean  better  for  the  herd  and  for  the  reindeer  industry.  In  other  respects 
a  more  favorable  spot  could  hardly  have  been  found.^  That  which  most 
prevents  the  prosperity  of  the  animals  is  the  dampness  of  the*  ground 
everywhere.  Moreover,  the  landscape  is  monotonous — flat,  without 
hills  and  deep  valleys,  where  the  snow  lies  until  late  in  the  sanuner, 
the  best  kind  of  medicine  for  a  herd  of  reindeer.  The  greatest  danger 
of  losing  reindeer  is  the  ceaseless  wind  from  the  north  during  the 
whole  winter  and  firom  the  south  and  southwest  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. The  latter  winds  are,  however,  not  of  great  importance,  but  the 
biting  cold  wind  in  the  winter  keeps  the  animals  from  eating.  They 
gather  together  as  closely  as  possible  to  keep  themselves  warm.  The 
animals  exposed  to  the  wind  and  cold  continually  run  to  the  other  side, 
and  in  this  manner  they  continue  until  the  storm  becomes  too  violent 
and  blows  through  the  whole  herd  and  scatters  them. 

As  soon  as  the  herd  is  scattered  all  the  heads  are  turned  with  the 
wind  and  away  they  run  until  the  storm  is  over.  The  storm  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  reindeer  continue  to  run  until  they 
find  some  sheltered  place,  where  they  begin  to  eat  without  thinking  of 
returning.  If  so  much  money  had  not  already  been  spent  in  building 
up  the  houses  here,  the  station  ought  to  be  moved,  even  if  no  fEuther 
than  to  the  south  side  of  Grantley  Harbor  or  on  the  same  side  of  Lake 
Imaurook,  where  the  ground,  the  pastures,  and  the  climate  are  excellent 

In  selecting  apprentices  it  would  not  be  well  to  choose  the  best  hunts- 
man among  the  Eskimos,  for  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  successful  huntsman 
shows  that  his  strongest  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  hunter's  life; 
that  this  view  is  correct  has  been  demonstrated  by  our  apprentices. 
The  liking  for  hunting  is  a  hindrance  to  the  interest  in  herding  and 
taking  care  of  reindeer,  and  hunters  are  not  willing  to  settle  down  to 
the  somewhat  confining  life  of  a  herder.  To  this  should  be  added  that 
all  those  among  the  Eskimos  who  live  where  there  is  seal  fishing,  and 
who  on  that  account  are  good,  zealous  huntsmen,  are  the  ones  who  in  the 
longest  run  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  without  reindeer.  They 
will  longest  be  able  to  get  their  support  from  the  seal.  Such  appren- 
tices should  first  be  chosen  who  are  likely  to  be  the  first  to  need  help 
in  obtaining  their  support,  to  wit,  those  Eskimos  who  live  among  the 
fiords  and  along  the  streams.  These  have  nothing  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  with  but  fish  which  they  catch  from  day  to  day.  The  best  and 
most  intelligent  men  among  these  should  be  chosen  and  be  given  the 
first  places  regardless  of  how  poor  they  may  be.  The  chief  thing  to  be 
considered  is  their  intelligence. 


^The  site  was  selected  because  of  its  advantages  for  landing  supplies  for  the  herd 
and  the  station.    Seagoing  yessels  can  not  safely  enter  Grantley  Harbor. 
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These  people  are  more  accustomed  to  life  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
They  take  an  interest  in  fishing,  which  does  not  hinder,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, adds  to,  their  usefulness  as  herders,  since  fishing  as  it  is  here 
conducted  can  well  be  united  with  herding,  and  both  things  can  be 
looked  after  at  the  same  time,  while  seal  catching  and  herding  can  not 
be  done  simultaneously,  the  territory  of  each  being  so  far  apart.  In 
the  next  place,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  apprentices 
directly  from  the  Eskimo  people  and  not  from  any  of  the  mission 
stations.  The  habits  they  have  acquired  at  such  stations  and  the 
many  toils  of  a  herder's  life  are  widely  separated.  How  far  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  apprentices  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  together 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  advisable. 
These  two  races  are  so  different  in  language  and  customs  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  thrive  together.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Indian 
should  not  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  herding  reindeer, 
but  I  should  think  the  matter  might  be  so  arranged  that  those  two 
races  could  be  apprenticed  in  different  places.  I  have  simply  men- 
tioned this  so  that  you  may  take  it  into  consideration. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  impending  and  present 
want  of  food  among  the  Eskimos  that  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  I  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  a  sufftcient  knowledge  of  the  facts,  outside  of  a 
very  limited  territory,  to  be  able  to  present  anything  new  or  of  impor- 
tance in  this  direction.  I  may,  however,  mention  a  way  in  which  the 
present  want  might  be  temporarily  supplied  without  great  cost  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  It  appears  that  the  fishermen  are  the  first  to 
need  help,  since  they  neither  possess  nor  are  able  to  purchase  suitable 
tackle.  Their  implements  are  at  least  five  hundred  years  behind  the 
times.  They  are  made  from  strips  of  seal  skin  (seal  thong).  This 
material  grows  annually  more  expensive  and  difftcult  to  get,  since  the 
seal  fishing  decreases  and  the  use  of  the  skins  increases.  The  demand 
for  seal  skins  is  greatly  increased  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
white  people  who  annually  come  to  this  country.  The  Eskimos  of  the 
interior — ^that  is,  those  Eskimos  who  live  by  fishing — are  not  able  to 
kill  any  of  the  seals  themselves,  as  they  live  too  far  away  from  the 
fishing  ground.  They  have  to  buy  both  the  skins,  thong,  and  oil,  as 
they  need  seal  oil  for  light  and  food.  All  these  things,  which  are  so 
necessary  for  their  support,  must  be  paid  for  with  fish,  as  they  have  no 
furs  to  barter  with,  and  as  the  price  of  the  seal  is  continually  rising,  it 
takes  a  large  part  of  their  fish  supply  to  pay  for  these  things. 

There  is  still  an  abundance  of  fish,  if  the  Eskimos  only  had  better 
fishing  tackle  and  more  knowledge  in  the  use  of  it.  I  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  recommend  to  the  Government  to  furnish  a  supply  of  twine 
for  fishing  tackl^—No.  2  soft  laid — ^and  to  distribute  it  among  the  popula- 
tion here.  The  expense  would  not  be  large,  since  about  500  pounds  of 
thread  would  supply  a  very  large  number  of  people.  Instruction  in 
making  and  in  the  use  of  modern  fishing  tackle  and  the  distribution  of 
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thread  among  the  people  would  certainly  be  assumed  by  every  mis- 
sionary in  the  locality  where  the  Eskimos  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  this  way  about  $150  a  year  would  give  temx>orary  relief 
to  the  most  pressing  distress  until  the  reindeer  have  become  sufficiency 
numerous  to  furnish  a  livelihood  to  these  poor  people.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  reindeer  will  finally  solve  the  problem  and  become  the 
source  of  future  wealth  to  all  Alaska. 

I  would  recommend  that  you  api)oint  a  capable  physician  at  the  sta- 
tion. A  compliance  with  this  recommendation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  keep  fifty  persons  together  here 
without  the  least  intelligent  medical  aid  or  the  opportunity  of  getting 
to  where  such  can  be  found  in  any  direction.  This  matter  has  often 
been  alluded  to  by  the  Lapps  when  they  have  been  sick.  My  dear 
Dr.  Jackson,  please  do  what  you  can  to  have  a  physician  located  here, 
in  order  that  not  only  those  living  here  and  at  the  neighboring  sta- 
tions, but  also  the  whole  Eskimo  population,  may  not  have  to  resort  to 
the  heathen  medicine  men — that  is  to  say,  to  the  miserable  witches 
among  the  Eskimos.  These  medicine  men  ought  to  be  punished  for 
their  practice  and  for  the  bondage  in  which  they  keep  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. Death  is  frequently  the  result  of  their  meddling,  and  they 
bleed  their  victims  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  which 
is  to  be  preferred — to  die,  or  to  get  well  and  be  comx>elled  to  feed 
and  maintain  one  more  person  in  Aiture;  that  is,  the  one  who  saved 
the  life,  according  to  their  views.  These  medicine  men  never  work, 
but  they  live  in  luxury  on  their  victims  and  among  the  relatives  of 
their  victims.  There  are  a  great  number  of  this  kind  of  medicine  men, 
occupying  various  degrees  in  their  art,  and  they  constitnte  no  small 
burden  in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  they  are  of  no  uise 
whatever. 

To  quote  one  example  out  of  many  hundred,  I  may  relate  that  during 
my  journey  to  Oolovin  Bay  last  winter  I  spent  the  night  in  an  Eskimo 
hut  where  the  woman  in  the  house  was  paralyzed  ^m  the  hips  down. 
By  asking  questions  and  by  conversation,  it  appeared  that  the  family 
had  no  boat,  and  as  a  reason  for  this  it  was  stated  that  the  medicine 
man  had  forbidden  any  of  the  members  of  the  family  to  own  a  boat  If 
a  boat  should  come  into  the  possession  of  the  family  the  woman  would 
die,  for  then  the  medicine  man  would  lose  his  power  over  the  evil  spirit 
which  had  taken  its  abode  in  the  woman's  feet,  and  this  spirit  would 
then  spread  itself  over  her  whole  body,  and  she  would  die.  Fully 
believing  this  statement  by  the  medicine  man,  the  family  had  not  had 
a  boat  for  years  of  any  kind  whatever.  This  was  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  the  family  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  fishing  from  the 
bank,  and  this  was  very  little,  since  in  order  to  catch  this  small  amount 
of  fish  the  family  had  to  move  far  away  from  their  people  and  live  in  a 
place  that  was  very  exposed  and  barren.  It  was,  however,  so  situated 
that  they  w.ere  able  to  get  some  means  of  a  livelihood.    In  spite  of  all 
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this,  the  family  felt  grateful  to  the  great  medicine  man  among  them 
because  he  was  able  to  keep  the  evil  spirit  from  spreading  itself  and 
killing  the  woman.  In  this  ease  only  one  family  was  kept  in  bondage, 
but  it  often  happens  that  a  whole  neighborhood  suffers,  since  these 
medicine  men  predict  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  if  anyone  in  the  village 
does  this  thing  or  that,  no  matter  how  necessary  it  may  be  to  the  sup- 
I)ort  of  life. 

By  bringing  civilized  physicians  to  accessible  places,  this  annoyance 
would  soon  be  put  down  and  in  the  near  future  it  would  disappear,  but 
to  rob  these  ignorant  people  of  something  without  giving  them  some- 
thing else  in  place  of  it  would  doubtless  be  improper.  In  addition  to 
all  this  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  Port  Clarence  is  the  only 
suitable  harbor  in  this  region.  It  is  a  central  and  favorable  trysting 
place  for  the  fleet  of  the  whalers  who  might  also  get  some  help  from  a 
physician  located  here. 

In  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Eskimos,  I  have  nothing 
to  report  at  this  time,  partly  on  account  of  my  short  sojourn  here  and 
on  account  of  my  ignorance  of  the  language.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  character  of  the  people  sufficiently  to  get  any 
intelligent  description  of  them.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  they  are  experts 
in  small  thefts  and  in  begging,  and  I  suppose  that  their  poverty  is  the 
extenuating  circumstance. 

The  law  against  the  importationof  rifles  and  fixed  ammunition  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  use  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  as  it  is  only  a  dead  letter. 

In  your  instructions  I  have  seen  nothing  stated  in  regard  to  fuel  and 
therefore  we  had  to  procure  this  as  best  we  could.  Driftwood  was  hauled 
to  the  station  for  fuel,  and  for  this  purpose  only  is  it  serviceable,  but  if 
we  do  not  get  a  considerable  supply  of  driftwood  this  summer  and  every 
summer — ^a  fact  which  I  doubt — ^we  will  be  placed  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  of  being  utterly  destitute  of  this  absolutely  necessary  article 
in  this  latitude.  The  driftwood  we  found  was  plainly  the  result  of  the 
drifting  of  many  summers.  It  would  surely  be  no  pleasant  surprise  in 
this  region  to  be  found  without  fuel,  where  the  wind  and  the  cold  come 
with  an  unconditional  demand  to  be  respected.  It  has  already  become 
necessary  to  get  the  fuel  from  places  10  to  12  miles  distant.  All  that 
could  be  found  near  at  hand  has  gone  up  in  smoke,  and  the  supplies 
to  be  found  even  within  a  range  of  a  dozen  miles  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  another  year,  and  when  it  is  gone  the  further  supply  will  have  to 
be  brought  from  the  other  side  of  Point  Spencer,  where  doubtless  some 
ftiel  can  be  found,  but  the  distance  will  be  so  great  that  it  will  require 
two  days  for  each  journey,  and  this  transportation  can  be  carried  on 
only  while  the  ice  is  perfectly  safe;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  severest 
part  of  the  winter.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  fodder  for  the 
reindeer  must  be  carried  on  these  journeys,  as  there  are  no  pastures  on 
bare  and  weather-beaten  Point  Spencer. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  Eskimos  are  gradually 
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using  more  and  more  driftwood,  stoves  taking  the  place  of  seal-oil 
lamps,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  bright,  I  have  considered 
the  matter  very  carefully  and  the  result 'of  my  contemplations  I  will 
present  in  a  recommendation  that  coal  be  imported,  at  least  enough  for 
the  use  of  the  school.  In  that  case  the  supply  of  driftwood  still  to  be 
found  in  this  side  of  the  bay  will  last  much  longer.  Herders  and 
apprentices  will  possibly  be  able  to  find  what  they  need  and  the  private 
people  living  at  the  station  will  have  to  be  left  to  themselves  to  get 
fuel  as  beist  they  can. 

Either  coal  should  be  imported  or  a  naphtha  or  electric  boat  procored 
whereby  fuel  can  be  towed  in  rafts  during  the  summer  from  the  south- 
west side  of  Point  Spencer  and  other  remote  places  where  timber  for 
building  purposes  might  also  be  brought  to  the  station  instead  of 
importing  materials  from  the  States.  Such  a  boat  would  also  be  usefol 
in  a  hundred  ways  in  connection  with  fishing,  in  connection  with  and 
transporting  of  provisions  to  the  camp,  and  in  making  visits  to  the 
herd,  etc. 

Which  one  of  these  recommendations  will  be  cheapest  in  the  long 
run  I  will  leave  to  you  to  determine;  but  I  will  add  that  a  naphtha  or 
electric  boat  would,  in  addition  to  bringing  fuel,  be  of  three  times  as 
much  use  during  the  year  as  the  same  amount  of  money  sx>eut  for  coaL 
There  are  several  persons  here  who  have  the  necessary  skill  and  knowl- 
edge to  handle  and  take  care  of  such  a  boat. 

As  no  real  assistant  has  been  appointed  at  the  station  during  the 
past  year,  there  are  doubtless  many  things  which  should  have  been 
done  that  have  been  left  undone.  One  man  can  only  do  one  thing  at  a 
time.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  the  best  I  have  been  ahle, 
and  all  the  necessary  things  have  been  done  in  the  right  time;  and  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  matters  have  received  as  good  a  supervision  as  I 
have  been  able  to  give  them.  The  question  concerning  an  assistant  will 
be  discussed  and  determined  when  a  man  arrives  here  this  year  to  inspect 
the  station  and  transact  the  necessary  business. 

Any  defect  in  the  report  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  negligenoe  on 
my  part,  but  solely  to  my  want  of  the  proper  education  necessary  to 
present  my  ideas  suitably  in  writing  in  the  English  language,  my  edu- 
cation having  been  in  Norwegian.  Finally,  I  wish  you  every  blessing 
and  happiness,  and  I  hope  you  may  be  eminently  successful  in  yonr 
effort  to  help  and  elevate  these  people  who  lie  buried  in  heathendom. 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  have  assisted  and 
who  are  still  assisting  you  in  this  great  work. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  A.  Kjsllmann. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Bureau  of  Education^  Waahington,  D,  0. 
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REINDEER  REPORT,  CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

By  W.  T.  Lopp. 

Gape  Pbinoe  of  Wales,  Alaska,  June  6, 1895. 

Deab  Sib:  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  July  27,  1894,  giving  to  this  mission  a  herd  of  domestic  rein- 
deer, I  hereby  submit  our  annual  report. 

We  have  experienced  no  serious  difficulties  in  their  management,  and 
with  the  recent  increase  of  fawns  the  herd  now  numbers  174. 

Our  herders  have  consisted  of  five  Eskimo  boys,  ranging  in  ages  from 
14  to  19,  and  one  Siberian,  all  of  whom  were  with  us  last  year  at  the 
Teller  Eeindeer  Station  at  Port  Clarence.  Until  April  they  lived  in  a 
log  house  about  7  miles  northeast  of  the  cape,  and  since  then  they  have 
lived  in  a  tent.  The  winter  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  on  some 
occasions  when  blizzardsi  were  raging  the  herd  or  parts  of  it  have  been 
lost.  But  when  the  weather  cleared  up  they  have  always  been  able  to 
find  the  deer.  Eegular  watches  were  kept  by  our  herders  until  January, 
when  some  of  the  Eskimo  herders  from  the  Teller  Eeindeer  Station 
explained  to  our  boys  how  they  and  the  Laplanders  stood  no  regular 
watches  and  did  not  herd  the  deer  at  night.  From  that  date  to  the 
time  of  calving,  our  herders  stood  no  night  watches,  much  to  their  own 
satisfaction  and  comfort,  and  no  loss  to  the  herd.  It  is  our  opinion, 
however,  that  a  night  watch  should  be  kept  over  a  herd,  unless  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  there  is  no  danger  from  dogs  and 
wolves. 

Our  six  sled  deer  have  been  kept  busy  packing  and  hauling  supplies 
and  wood.  New  deer  have  been  broken,  but  most  of  them  are  too 
young  to  be  very  useful  before  one  or  two  years.  In  March,  Moses,  the 
Yukon  Indian  boy,  came  up  from  the  Teller  Eeindeer  Station  to  visit 
our  boys,  and  while  here  broke  a  4-year-old  steer  according  to  the  Lap- 
lander method.  The  Lapp  harness  has  many  advantages  over  the  Sibe- 
rian harness,  but  it  has  the  same  objectionable  feature  of  a  single  trace 
rubbing  through  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  hind  legs.  Both,  however, 
are  admirable  for  breaking  deer  to  the  sled.  A  slight  modification  of 
the  harness  used  on  horses  seems  to  be  best  adapted  for  use  on  the 
treeless  plains  in  this  section.  We  have  used  Eskimo  and  Siberian  sleds 
only,  as  the  snow  is  hard  here  most  of  the  winter. 
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We  have  lost  9  deer  daring  the  year,  3  females  and  6  males.  One 
(a  bull)  was  killed  in  fighting,  2  ran  away,  5  (3  of  which  were  sled  deer) 
were  killed  by  dogs,  and  1,  which  our  collie  dogs  ran  away,  a  coast 
native  shot.  At  first  the  deer  became  frightened  at  the  collie  dogs,  bat 
they  have  now  become  accustomed  to  them.  In  the  case  referred  to, 
our  dogs  followed  one  about  30  miles  up  the  coast  and  ran  it  down 
between  the  coast  and  large  inlet  lake,  which  is  about  8  miles  wide. 
Thin  ice  on  the  lake  made  it  imposHible  for  the  deer  to  return  by  swim- 
ming. The  dogs  deserting  it,  a  simple-minded  native  found  it  a  few 
hours  later,  shot  it,  and  sent  us  word. 

As  only  four  2-year-old  bulls  were  allotted  to  our  herd  when  we  left  tbe 
Teller  Beindeer  Station,  and  one  of  these  becoming  crippled  and  another 
killed  by  fighting,  we  were  afraid  many  of  our  cows  would  have  do 
calves.  But  we  have  been  very  agreeably  surprised.  We  now  have  09 
fawns,  having  lost  only  6  by  cold  and  accident.  During  the  calving 
season  in  April  and  May  we  kept  the  herd  in  a  sheltered  place  at  the 
mouth  of  Sooh  ung-wok  Eiver,  about  25  miles  from  here. 

Last  August  and  September  we  kept  a  cow  tethered  near  our  house 
and  milked  her  daily  for  our  own  use. 

Very  respectfolly,  W.  T.  Lopp. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 

P.  S. — Since  the  date  of  the  above  report  we  have  lost  2  cows  and  1 
fawn,  which  leaves  171  deer  in  our  herd.  One  of  the  cows  died  from 
internal  injuries  received  in  calviiig,  and  the  other  was  probably  crip- 
pled by  our  Siberian,  so  that  it  had  to  be  killed.  The  fawn  died  from 
intestinal  troubles. 
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LETTERS  OF  J.  C.  WIDSTEAD  TO  DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

Teller  Keindeeb  Station, 

August  28j  1895. 

Sir  :  Mr.  Hamilton  has  by  this  time  made  yoa  familiar  with  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  at  oar  station. 

The  schoolhouse  is  completed,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  think  you  would, 
could  you  see  it,  find  it  very  cozy.  We  intended  to  put  in  six  windows, 
but  as  we  had  not  so  many,  and  none  came  with  the  supplies  this  year, 
only  four  had  to  do. 

We  have  also,  with  the  lumber  that  came,  put  up  an  addition  to  the 
station  48  by  17  feet  westward  and  40  by  24  feet  northward,  with  room 
for  an  assistant,  one  separate  room  for  natives  trading,  three  rooms  for 
herders  with  family,  and  one  16  by  16  feet  for  the  boys;  besides,  we 
have  in  the  same  building  boxes  for  fish,  seal  meat,  and  seal  oil,  with 
a  hallway  leading  all  through  the  building  to  keep  outsiders  out. 
Upstairs  we  intend  to  partition  off  separate  rooms  for  fur  and  clothing 
if  lumber  holds  out. 

We  have  thought  it  best  to  have  all  the  boys  in  one  room,  and  get  an 
old  woman  to  cook  for  them.  By  this  we  can  save,  I  think,  some  on 
the  provisions,  and  control  them  much  better  than  formerly,  when  any 
one  in  the  house  c^uld  sit  down  and  eat  with  them,  as  is  their  custom; 
she  could  also  wash  and  scrub  for  them. 

'  Back  of  the  Eskimo's  room  will  be  the  store,  with  one  little  partition 
door  to  the  herder's  house,  and  one  to  the  Eskimo's  room  for  trading. 
This  will  keep  the  two  separate,  besides  save  time  and  much  trouble. 
As  it  now  is  in  the  old  store,  traders  outside  the  counter  can  lean  over 
and  take  anything  on  the  shelves  when  not  watched. 

The  Lapps  are  all  very  well  and  pleased,  except  Mathis  Eira,  who 
has  been  a  constant  worry  to  Mr.  Kjellmann  and  myself  since  his  coming 
here.  He  is  dirty,  insulting,  lazy,  absolutely  refuses  to  do  my  bidding, 
scolds  me  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  and  other  Lapps,  and  hangs 
around  the  station  for  days  at  a  time.  ThcL  he  seems  to  take  a  speU 
and  does  his  duty  again.  But  lazy  he  is,  and  will  be.  Now,  what  can 
be  done  with  him  T  He  is  the  most  expensive  herder  at  the  station, 
and  does  the  least.  1  mention  these  things  that  they  can  be  acted  ui)on 
during  the  winter.  The  other  Lapps  are  very  good  fellows — as  trust- 
worthy and  true  as  Socrates  in  respect  to  duty. 
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point  that  you  remember  we  ret ased  to  allow  any  women  to  go  to  thoae 
stations,  and  the  men  were  informed  that  they  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands  in  volunteering  to  go;  and  yet  we  established  three  schools, 
placing  one  man  at  Point  Barrow,  one  at  Point  Hope,  and  two  men  at 
Gape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  they  were  unmolested.  The  killing  of 
Mr.  Thornton,  at  Oape  Prince  of  Wales  three  years  afterwards  (as  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  murderers  were  at  once  shot  by  the  natives 
themselves),  was  not  the  act  of  the  people,  but  of  a  couple  of  hoodlums. 
The  same  thing  might  have  occurred  in  any  of  our  large  cities. 

Last  winter  three  whalers  spent  the  winter  with  $1,000  worth  of  bar- 
ter goods  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  and  this  year  we  have  placed  a 
man  and  wife  alone  on  that  island  with  $500  or  $600  worth  of  provi- 
sions. At  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  Itwo  years  ago  Mr.  Lopp  was  there 
entirely  alone  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions. 

The  whole  history  of  the  coast  has  proved  the  safety  of  white  men 
located  there  who  behave  themselves. 

The  second  objection  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Siberian  reindeer  men 
will  become  jealous  of  the  transporting  of  so  many  deer  to  the  Ameri- 
can side,  thinking  that  it  will  deprive  them  of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  skins  that  they  have  had  in  the  past.  This,  too,  is  very  plausible, 
but  not  substantiated  by  facts.  The  same  objection  was  persistently 
urged  against  the  possibility  of  purchasing  any  reindeer,  and  yet  we 
have  been  able  to  purchase  some  every  season,  and  have  already  secured 
on  the  American  side  a  number  that  in  a  term  of  years  vdll  make  the 
Alaska  i)eople  independent  of  the  Siberian  trade.  If  the  Siberian 
natives  are  shrewd  enough  to  object  to  large  numbers  of  reindeer  being 
taken  to  Alaska  for  fear  of  losing  their  trade,  they  should  have  refused 
to  sell  from  the  beginning. 

It  may  be  inexpedient,  because  of  the  disinclination  of  certain  parties 
upon  whom,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  depending  for  assistance,  to 
establish  a  trading  post  on  the  Siberian  side  at  present;  but  whenever 
it  becomes  urgently  necessary  to  secure  the  reindeer  in  larger  numbers 
and  hasten  the  work  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  that  measure, 
or  at  least  to  give  it  a  trial,  as  other  efforts  have  so  far  failed. 
Yery  respectfully, 

Sheldon  Jackson. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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DAYBOOK  AND  JOURNAL  AT  TELLER  REINDEER  STATION 

PORT  CLARENCE,  ALASKA. 

[Kept  by  W.  T.  Lopp  from  July  1  to  AuguBt  10,  18M,  and  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig  from  August  10,  18M, 

to  Jane  30,  ISK.] 

July  1, 1894, — Soathwest  wind.  Captains  Porter,  Hagerty,  and  Rob- 
inson came  over  from  the  anchorage  in  a  whaleboat  to  see  the  herd. 
Eev.  Edson  conducted  divine  service  in  our  schookoom. 

July  2, 1894.— North  wind.  Mr.  Willocks,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  visited 
the  station.  Captains  Mason,  Williams,  and  Townsend,  of  the  whaling 
fleet,  repair  the  lighter  launch  and  anchor  it. 

July  3, 1894. — South  wind.  The  United  States  revenue-cutter  Bear 
arrived  at  the  anchorage  about  5  a.  m.  and  steamed  over  to  the  station. 
Forty-eight  deer  were  landed;  also  a  quantity  of  cedar  lumber  and 
spruce  posts;  Captain  Healy's  steam  launch  towed  them  ashore  on  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Whaling  Company's  launch.  Dr.  Jackson  remained 
on  shore  over  night. 

July  4, 1894. — The  Bear  dressed  ship  and  saluted  in  honor  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Jackson  took  inventory  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  station.  At  8  p.  m. 
the  Bear  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  for  the  watering  place  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay. 

July  5, 1894. — South  wind.  Let  Oharhe  and  Mary  go  to  Point  Spen- 
cer to  see  their  brother.  Our  gill  nets  catch  plenty  of  nice  salmon. 
Begin  to  pack  up  preparatory  to  leaving  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

July  6, 1894. — The  Bear  leaves  the  watering  place  and  steams  over 
to  the  anchorage.  Charlie  and  Mary  returned  from  Point  Spencer ;  they 
rei)ort  walrus  very  plentiful. 

July  7, 1894. — South  wind.    Good  catch  of  salmon. 

July  8,  1894. — South  wind.  A  whaleboat  from  the  fleet  sails  to 
Nook.    The  usual  Sunday  service. 

July  9,  1894. — South  wind.  Heavy  surf  and  rain.  One  fawn  bom. 
Start  with  the  Siberians  for  the  anchorage;  about  one-third  the  distance 
we  met  the  Beards  steam  launch  with  Dr  Jackson  and  Captains  Weeks 
and  Sherman  on  board;  Lieutenant  Dodge  in  command.  We  were 
towed  into  the  station  again,  where  a  settlement  was  made  with  the 
Siberians;  it  was  decided  to  pay  Dantin  and  Nootadlgot  $75  worth  of 
goods,  as  had  been  promised  them,  but  Anker  was  allowed  wages  for 
only  seven  months,  from  which  was  deducted  the  rations  he  had  received 
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since  his  discharge  in  February,  being  dissatisfied  a  little  more  was 
added.  Captain  Weeks  was  in  search  of  two  deserters  that  had  left 
on  July  4 ;  at  his  request  we  sent  two  of  our  native  police  to  Nook  to 
hunt  for  them  and  put  them  in  irons  and  return  them  to  the  ship.  Dis- 
charged Sungoo,  who  has  been  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  worker  and 
handy  man.    We  returned  to  the  fleet  in  tow  of  the  launch. 

July  10, 1894. — ^The  Bear  left  the  anchorage  about  1  p.  m.  for  South 
Head  to  land  Dantin  and  Anker.  The  schooner  Bosario  anchored  here 
to  fish  and  then  went  to  Nook.  We  returned  from  the  fleet  in  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.    The  deserters  could  not  be  found  at  Nook. 

July  11, 1894. — South  wind  and  rain.  The  steam  whalers  leave  the 
anchorage;  the  Rosario  goes  out.  Mr.  Orubin  and  some  of  the  herders, 
with  the  Beards  seine  net,  lent  by  Captain  Healy,  went  to  Nook  to  try 
their  luck  with  salmon.    A  male  deer  dies  from  internal  injaries. 

July  12, 1894. — Calm;  rain.  I  hear  from  some  Noometes  that  the 
deserters  are  there,  and  I  send  two  of  the  police  after  them.  While 
they  are  gone  the  two  men  arrive  in  another  canoe.  We  gave  them 
dinner  and  supper  in  Charlie's  house,  and  when  the  xH>lice  returned 
we  persuaded  the  men  to  go  to  the  steamer  Jeanie  and  give  themselves 
up.    Try  the  seine  here  and  catch  nothing. 

July  13, 1894. — North  wind  and  rain.  The  whaleboat  returns  from 
Nook  with  about  900  salmon.  The  Jeanie  and  Peters  went  out.  Make 
flume  for  clo»et. 

July  14,  1894, — North  wind.  Charlie  cuts  a  window  in  east  end  of 
herders'  house.  Two  canoes  return  from  Point  Spencer.  Our  police 
received  5  bags  of  flour  for  taking  the  deserters  over.  Send  the  seine 
again  to  Nook  to  try  for  salmon  and  catch  6. 

July  15, 1894. — South  wind  and  rain.    Sunday  services  as  usual. 

July  16, 1894.— South  wind  and  rain.  Canoes  come  from  Point 
Spencer.    Send  whaleboat  to  Grantley  Harbor  to  fish. 

July  17, 1894. — Southwest  wind  with  rain.  Milk  a  quart  of  milk 
from  5  deer.* 

July  18, 1894. — South  wind,  with  rain.    Milk  another  quart  of  milk. 

July  19, 1894. — Southeast  wind,  with  rain.  Whaleboat  returns  with 
about  300  x>ounds  of  salmon  trout.  Send  the  scow  up  the  lagoon  fbr 
wood. 

July  20, 1894. — South  wind,  with  rain.  The  little  creeks  become  rivers; 
surf  is  very  high;  herders  thoroughly  drenched. 

July  21, 1894. — South  wind,  with  rain.    Mr.  Lopp  was  sick. 

July  22,  1894. — South  wind,  with  rain.  Small  Sunday  school  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Lopp.    Moses  is  sick. 

July  23,  1894. — South  wind,  with  rain.    Let  Charlie's  brother  and  two 

!  of  our  herders  go  to  Nook  with  our  seiue,  to  try  for  salmon. 

I . 

1 1  'By  the  Siberian  method  the  deer  are  thrown  down  to  milk.    They  are  fright- 

ji  ened  and  withhold  it.      With  the  advent  of  the  Lapps,  modern  methods  were 

adopted.— Editor. 
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July  24, 1894.— South  wind  with  rain.  The  Bear  arrives  firom  Cape 
Serdze,  Siberia,  with  38  deer — 11  males  and  27  females. 

July  25,  1894. — South  wind  and  heavy  surf.  Two  deer  ran  away 
when  turned  loose  after  landing;  the  boat  capsized  in  the  surf.  The 
last  load  was  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  to  escape  the  surf. 
Our  whaleboat  lands  60  bags  of  flour,  5  boxes  bread,  beans,  and 
molasses.  Mrs.  Healy  and  Mr.  Liebes  come  ashore.  Kill  a  female  deer 
that  had  a  leg  broken  in  landing. 

July  26, 1894. — ^Northwest  wind.  On  invitation  firom  Dr.  Jackson, 
I  accompanied  him  up  the  lakes  in  the  Beards  steam  launch,  which 
Captain  Healy  placed  at  our  disposal;  we  returned  about  5.30,  and 
after  taking  dinner  with  Captain  Healy,  came  ashore.  A  male  and 
female  deer  which  were  crippled  on  ship  or  in  lauding,  had  to  be  killed. 
Mr.  Grubin  and  the  herders  milked  two  quarts  of  milk  from  six  deer, 
two  bottles  of  which  were  sent  to  Captain  Healy  and  of&cers  on  the 
Bear, 

July  27, 1894. — South  wind.  Went  aboard  the  Bear  in  the  forenoon ; 
she  weighs  anchor  and  leaves  for  the  Arctic. 

July  28,  1894. — Northwest  wind.  We  go  in  small  boat  up  the  lagoon 
to  a  river  and  give  our  babes  an  outing. 

July  29, 1894. — South  wind.  The  2  deer  which  ran  off  a  few  days 
ago  returned.  While  holding  our  Sunday  service  a  ship  was  announced 
as  anchoring  at  Point  Spencer. 

July  30, 1894. — South  wind.  The  brig  Meyer  came  over  from  Point 
Sx>encer  in  the  afternoon  and  anchored  off  shore.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Kjell- 
mann,  the  new  superintendent,  wife  and  daughter,  Bev.  T.  L.  Brevig 
and  wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Gamble,  who  are  to  teach  at  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  came  on  shore  in  the  evening  and  inspected  the 
station  and  herd. 

July  31,  1894. — The  Meyer  beat  up  closer  to  shore  and  employed 
natives  to  help  discharge  the  vessel.  The  Lapps  and  their  baggage 
were  sent  on  shore.  An  Eskimo  remarked  when  he  first  saw  the 
Lapps:  '^  Well,  well!  these  are  the  people  we  have  seen  on  our  playing 
cards  for  all  these  years."  We  saw  the  Lapps  milk  deer;  after  lasso- 
ing, they  make  a  halter-like  noose  with  which  one  holds  the  deer  while 
another  milks. 

August  1, 1894. — Calm,  with  south  wind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp  move 
into  the  herders'  house  and  the  Ejellmanns  into  the  west  end.  The 
Brevigs  move  into  the  east  end  of  the  frame  house.  The  work  of 
discharging  the  vessel  progresses  very  slowly.  During  the  night  the 
station  dogs  broke  into  the  dugout  and  killed  the  old  goat  of  the 
Rjellmanns,  and  during  the  day  they  killed  one  of  the  kids. 

August  2, 1894. — Calm,  with  rain.  The  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  sup- 
plies were  landed  and  put  under  the  canoes.  « 

August  3, 1894. — Calm,  but  rainy.  Two  Lapps  go  back  into  the  hills 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  locality.  The  flour  and  bread  is  landed 
from  the  vessel. 
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August  4,  1894. — South  wind.  Nothing  landed  in  the  morning.  The 
dugout  is  repaired ;  the  Lapps  move  it.  One  Lapp  returns  late  in  the 
evening  and  reports  his  companion  sick  and  left  about  7  miles  from  the 
station.  Mr.  Kjellmann,  with  two  Lapps  and  six  Eskimos,  started  ont 
to  find  him ;  they  missed  him,  but  the  other  Lapps  had  also  gone  out, 
finding  him  a  little  northwest  from  where  the  others  crossed  the  hills. 

August  5, 1894. — Clear  and  calm.  Lumber  landed.  Norwegian  serv- 
ice for  the  Lapps  and  service  for  the  Eskimos  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gamble  remained  at  the  station  over  night. 

August  6,  1894. — Northeast  wind.  The  Meyer  had  discharged  her 
cargo  for  Port  Clarence  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  commenced  to 
take  in  a  supply  of  water  before  leaving.  The  Gambles  remained  at 
the  station  all  day  and  night.  The  Lapps  drove  the  deer  into  a  pen  to 
milk  them,  and  obtain  about  6  quarts  of  milk. 

August  7, 1894. — South  wind  and  clear.  One  Lapp  and  two  Eskimos 
herding;  the  rest  are  employed  binding  nets  and  laying  up  wood  for 
winter.  Mr.  Lopp  is  ready  to  go,  but  the  heavy  surf  keeps  him.  The 
Gambles  remain  at  the  station. 

August  8, 1894. — Calm,  fine  day.  The  whaler  Fearless  was  sighted 
near  land  through  the  fog,  and  when  the  fog  lifted  she  anchored  near 
the  Meyer.  Brevig  and  Gamble  boarded  the  Fearless  and  took  dinner 
with  Captain  Simonson.  In  the  afternoon  Captain  Holland  and  Gap- 
tain  Simonsou  of  the  Fearless  came  ashore  and  visited  station  and  herd. 
The  Gambles  went  on  board  the  Meyer  in  the  evening.  The  herd  was 
driven  into  the  pen  and  83  female  deer,  4  sled  deer,  5  steers,  and  8  bucks 
were  selected  and  marked  as  the  Ciftpe  Prince  of  Wales  herd,  the  mark 
being  a  round  hole  in  the  right  ear.  Two  deer  were  marked  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  for  each  of  the  herders. 

August  9, 1894. — South  wind.  The  Meyer  and  Fearless  are  stiQ  at 
anchor;  the  heavy  surf  still  delays  Lopp.  The  east  end  of  the  house  is 
under  repair.  About  18  of  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  herd  came  back 
and  were  met  with  8  from  this  herd,  4  miles  east  of  the  station.  Our 
deer  had  their  calves  in  the  cape  herd  and  could  not  be  separated. 

August  10,  1894. — South  wind,  with  heavy  surf.  The  Meyer  and 
Fearless  left  for  the  Arctic  at  4  p.  m.  The  Gambles  were  landed  here 
and  will  stay  till  the  Bear  comes  and  takes  them  to  St.  Lawrence  Island. 
The  Lapps,  with  Grubin  and  four  herders,  left  at  6  p.  m.  The  other 
herders  left  yesterday  in  a  whaleboat.  The  Gambles  occupy  Mr.  Gni- 
bin's  bedroom,  and  Brevigs  move  into  their  bedroom,  partitioned  off 
from  the  sitting  room.  One  deer  runs  away  from  our  herd  and  joins 
the  cape  herd. 

August  11, 1894. — Calm,  clear,  and  a  beautifid  day.  The  east  end  of 
the  herders'  room  was  fixed  up  as  a  kitchen  and  storeroom  for  Brevig, 
and  the  west  end  ai^  a  private  storeroom  for  Kjellmann.  The  herders 
not  with  the  herd  are  making  gill  nets  and  tents.    Traded  some  salmon. 

August  12, 1894. — Calm,  clear,  fine  day.    Service  in  Norwegian  for 
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Lapps  aud  in  English  for  Eskimos.    At  8  p.  in.  a  breeze  set  in  from  the 
west,  with  fog. 

August  13,  1894. — Calm,  clear,  fine  day.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
steamer  was  sighted;  she  anchored  close  up  to  shore  at  8  a.  m.  It  was 
the  Albion  from  San  Francisco  with  Bruce  and  Gibson  on  board  with 
their  Port  Olarence  troupe  of  Eskimos  as  passengers.  Captain  Lund- 
quist  said  they  had  landed  a  cargo  at  St.  Michaels  and  from  here  they 
were  going  north  to  Kotzebue  Sound  to  establish  a  trader's  station. 
Bruce  was  speaking  about  getting  another  troupe  with  him  down  on 
the  side-show  line  next  winter.  The  Albion  left  at  2.30  p.  m.  We  sent 
mail  with  Captain  Lundquist. 

August  14, 1894. — Calm  and  clear;  easterly  wind.  Continued  repairs 
of  ^Mean-to."  Four  Lapps  were  sent  out  to  build  a  corral  for  the  deer. 
The  twine  gill  nets  catch  sufficient  salmon  for  the  station's  use. 

August  15, 1894. — Calm  and  clear,  with  a  light  northerly  breeze  in 
the  evening,  +78^  at  2  p.  m.  Gamble  and  Brevig  took  an  outing  tiO 
Grantley  Harbor  in  a  canoe.  They  returned  at  7  p.  m.  with  snipes. 
The  Lapps  finish  the  corral.  Kjellmann  and  4  Eskimos  work  on  the 
lean-to  to  transform  it  into  a  store;  6  quarts  of  milk. 

August  16, 1894, — Clear  and  calm;  very  warm;  Brevig's  birthday; 
north  wind  very  strong.  Our  skin  dingey  drifted  off  to-day.  Gamble 
and  Charlie  had  forgotten  to  fasten  it  last  night. 

August  17, 1894. — The  steamer  Albion  called  in  on  her  return  from 
Kotzebue  Sound  and  landed  some  women  aud  took  one  or  two  others  on 
board.  She  also  watered ;  lefb  at  11  a.  m.  Nobody  called  at  the  station ; 
4  quarts  milk. 

August  18, 1894. — West  wind,  clear.  Four  natives  lay  up  wood  for  win- 
ter ;  5  quarts  milk.    Cape  Prince  of  Wales  canoe  go  to  Grantley  Harbor. 

August  19, 1894. — Sunday.  Calm  and  clear,  with  the  usual  service 
and  Sunday  school.  Three  children  were  baptized,  two  Eskimos  and 
one  Laplander. 

August  20,  1894. — Northwest  wind.  The  Bear  came  in  about  11  last 
night.  Dr.  Jackson  aud  a  lieutenant  came  on  shore  for  the  Beards  mail. 
Mr.  Grubin  and  natives  returned  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Jackson  was 
on  shore  all  day  settling  Laplander  business. 

August  21, 1894. — Dr.  Jackson  on  shore  all  day  attending  to  business. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gamble  were  taken  on  board  the  Bear  to-night,  as  Cap- 
tain Healy  consented  to  land  them  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

August  22, 1894. — Strong  wind  changing  to  west  and  abating  during 
the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  W.  T.  Lopp's  goods  were  taken  on 
board  to  be  landed  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Bear  sailed  at  9.30 
a.  m.  Captain  Healy  intimated  that  he  might  call  again.  Three  Lapps 
and  5  Eskimos  went  to  get  logs  for  a  house  up  the  lagoon.  Four 
Eskimos  were  sent  to  the  herd  and  5  will  remain  at  the  station.  Six 
quarts  of  milk  were  brought  in  to-night.  The  first  snow  of  the  season 
appeared  on  the  mountain  tops  and  high  hills. 
H.  Doc.  92,  pt.  3 42 
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AaguBt  23, 1894. — Southwest  wind  strong  in  the  forenoon,  abating 
toward  night.  Clear  and  fine.  Mr.  Orubin  took  two  more  men  np  to 
the  lagoon  wood  party.    Gontinned  hoase  fixing. 

August  24,  1894. — Strong  southwest  wind;  clear  in  the  morning; 
cloudy  the  rest  of  the  day;  wind  changing  to  south.  The  store  or 
trade  room  is  now  ready  and  the  partition  in  the  old  storeroom  is  taken 
down  to  be  used  as  a  schoolroom  until  the  schoolhouse  is  ready.  A 
fawn  was  killed  that  was  in  someway  maimed  so  it  could  not  walk. 

August  25, 1894. — Oloudy,  with  occasional  showers,  the  rain  becom- 
ing general  toward  night.  The  wind  veered  from  south  to  southeast, 
becoming  strong  and  causing  a  high  surf.  The  woodcutters  returned 
late  last  night  with  only  a  little  wood,  stating  that  the  water  was  too 
low  to  float  logs  of  any  size.  Six  quarts  of  milk.  The  village  seems 
deserted;  the  people  are  out  fishing  or  hunting. 

August  26, 1894. — ^The  clouds  drizzled  through  roof  and  walls,  expos- 
ing our  supplies  to  a  wetting.  Wind  northeast,  sobering  down  toward 
evening,  exposing  a  patch  of  clear  sky.  The  usual  services.  The  music 
and  singing  seem  to  please  the  people. 

August  27, 1894. — Cloudy,  with  rain  spurts.  Wind  light  from  south 
in  forenoon,  calm  in  afternoon.  The  superintendent  with  a  gang  of 
herders  left  for  the  lagoon  to  get  logs  and  wood.  Soon  after,  Thorwald 
Ejellmann  left  for  the  second  lake  to  fish,  taking  with  him  Charlie  and 
Mary  Wocksock,  Per,  and  Mikkey,  who  were  to  be  landed  near  Nook 
and  travel  overland  to  explore  the  country  in  reference  to  winter  feeding 
grounds.  The  two  Point  Hope  boys  and  Moses  were  left  to  help  around 
the  station.  Mr.  Grubin  and  the  teacher  continued  the  repairs  on  the 
house. 

August  28, 1894. — ^The  same  wet,  foggy,  drizzling  weather;  calm. 
Continued  repairs  around  the  house. 

August  21  >,  1894. — Calm,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  north  in  the 
evening.  Kjellmann  returned  with  60  logs,  and  has  another  raft  started. 
Several  natives  went  up  the  lakes  to  fish. 

August  30, 1894. — Light  north  wind,  with  light  clouds.  The  Lapps 
received  provisions  for  a  month.  A  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  canoe  arrived 
with  letters  from  Mr.  Lopp,  to  be  forwarded  with  the  Bear  if  it  anchored 
here  again.    The  deer  are  milked  daily,  and  some  cheese  is  being  made. 

August  31,  1894. — Clear,  calm;  a  beautifiil  day.  The  roof  of  the 
lean-to  was  fixed;  a  coat  of  tar  put  on  warm,  and  cement  was  put  on 
and  seemed  well  adapted  to  keep  the  rain  and  flour  from  affiliating.  Mr. 
Grubin  brought  another  raft  of  logs  from  the  lagoon.  No  report  from 
the  deer. 

September  1, 1894. — Calm  and  cloudy,  with  light  south  wind;  rain 
toward  evening.  The  raft  of  logs  was  landed.  A  door  was  put  in  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  Kjellmann's  kitchen.  The  center  room  of 
the  building  was  fixed  up  for  a  schoolroom.  Only  three  tents  remaining 
on  the  beach.    No  report  from  the  deer. 
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September  2, 1894. — Light  south  wind,  cloudy  and  foggy.  The  usual 
Sunday  exercises.  A  seal  was  killed  just  outside  the  station  by  a  Sing- 
amut  Some  reindeer  milk  was  brought  in  in  the  morning,  and  orders 
were  given  to  discontinue  the  milking  for  a  week. 

September  3, 1894. — Calm  and  overcast.  School  commenced  with  7 
pupils  during  the  day  session,  and  8  of  the  herders  attended  during  the 
evening.  The  logs  for  the  herders'  house,  west  of  the  other  houses,  were 
put  in  place. 

September  4, 1894. — A  clear,  very  nice  day;  light  north  breeze.  Mr. 
Orubin  left  about  noon  for  the  lagoon  with  a  crew  to  get  wood  and  logs. 
Work  was  commenced  on  the  new  house,  16  by  30.  The  fishing  party 
returned  from  the  lakes  with  considerable  fish  that  they  had  caught 
and  bartered  for;  also  some  birch  wood  for  sled  handles,  etc.  Per 
Bist  had  explored  the  country  around  and  found  plenty  of  grass  and 
moss,  and  pronounced  it  good  for  winter  pasturage. 

September  5, 1894. — ^A  bright,  fine  day,  with  two  heavy  showers  in 
the  evening.  About  7  p.  m.  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  was  discovered 
in  the  cape  region,  and  when  last  seen  was  nearing  the  sandpit. 
Public  opinion  agreed  it  was  the  Bear.  A  canoe  arrived  from  the 
Diomedes  in  the  evening.  The  day  school  was  attended  by  20  children. 
Continued  work  on  the  herders'  house. 

September  6, 1894. — The  Bear  was  moored  outside  the  station  this 
morning,  and  Dr.  Jackson  came  ashore  at  7  a.  m.  to  get  Ejellmann  and 
some  Lapps  to  come  on  board  and  land  the  deer.  Johan  and  Mikkel 
went  on  board  and  landed  the  deer  by  throwing  them  overboard  and 
letting  them  swim  on  shore.    Thirty-two  deer  were  landed. 

September  7, 1894. — Calm,  cloudy,  showers.  The  Mesdames  Brevig 
and  Kjellmann  were  invited  on  board  the  Bear  for  dinner.  Dr.  Jack- 
son was  on  shore  all  day  settling  accounts  with  Kjellmann.  No  school, 
as  the  teacher's  roof  leaked  so  badly  that  he  had  to  fix  it.  In  the 
afternoon  the  officers  of  the  Bear  were  on  shore  hunting,  and  most  of 
them  visited  the  station.  The  ladies  returned  home  from  the  Bear  at 
10  p.  m.  and  reported  a  "splendid  time." 

September  8, 1894. — A  fine,  warm  day,  with  occasional  showers  in  the 
afternoon.  At  9.30  the  steam  launch  took  the  station's  ladies  on  board 
to  join  a  pleasure  party  going  up  the  lakes;  they  returned  at  7  p.  m., 
reporting  a  "good  time."  Dr.  Jackson  came  on  shore  and  had  a  talk 
with  the  herders  before  leaving.  The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Bear  was 
on  shore  just  before  she  sailed  and  took  an  inventory  of  all  the  ammu- 
nition, Government  and  private,  at  the  station.  The  Bear  sailed  at 
10  p.  m. 

September  9, 1894. — A  fine,  clear  morning,  with  rising  west  wind  and 
turning  colder.    The  usual  Sunday  service. 

September  10, 1894. — The  wind  increased  in  strength  all  night,  and 
has  been  blowing  a  storm  from  southwest  with  rain  all  day. 

September  11,1894. — North  to  northeast  wind,  increasing  in  strength; 
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bright  and  cold;  growing  colder.  A  crew  of  Lapps  and  Eskimos  was 
sent  to  gather  moss  for  a  winter  snpply.  A  Gape  Prince  of  Wales 
canoe  arrived  from  Kings  Island  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Orabin  to  Mr. 
Lopp. 

September  12,  1894. — Light  north  wind;  bright.  The  frame  of  the 
dingey  blown  away  in  Aagast  was  brought  back  by  some  natives  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  Lapps  and  Eskimos  went  oat  to  gather 
grass  for  fillings  in  Lapp  and  natives'  boots;  returned  with  a  good 
snpply. 

September  13,  1894. — ^A  clear,  fine  day.  A  thin  crust  of  ice  had 
formed  on  the  pools,  and  frost  covered  the  ground.  Kjellmann  took 
two  native  herders  with  him  for  more  grass.  Tho  moss  party  returned, 
reporting  much  mast  put  up.  Kjellmann  and  another  native  broaght 
in  14  deer  that  he  had  found,  7  or  8  miles  north  tvom  the  station,  alone 
and  unguarded.    A  canoe  from  the  big  Diomedes  came  in  to  trade. 

September  14, 1894. — Mr.  Kjellmann  took  the  14  deer  back  to  the 
Eskimo  herd  in  the  morning  and  found  they  were  not  missed  by  the 
herders.  The  Eskimos  were  busy  boiling  deer  meat,  and  Martin  said 
he  had  killed  a  female  deer  that  was  sick,  but  no  report  bad  been  made 
to  the  superintendent.  Martin  was  ordered  in  to  the  station  to  explain 
matters  or  pay  for  the  deer  and  leave.  A  canoe  left  for  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  letters  were  sent  to  Lopp.    A  clear,  nice  day;  calm. 

September  15, 1894. — Olear,  bright,  and  calm.  The  dingey  was  fixed 
to  be  serviceable. 

September  16, 1894. — Glear,  bright.  Martin  was  exonerated  fix>m  kill- 
ing the  deer.  Per  Bist  had  killed  her,  as  she  was  djriug,  six  ribs  having 
been  broken.  Frederick  Larsen  was  api)ointed  messenger.  He  is  to 
leave  for  the  herd  about  noon  and  return  in  the  evening  with  report 
from  the  herd.  Six  deer  were  reported  missing  and  Antesilook  hunting 
for  them.    The  usual  Sunday  exercises. 

September  17, 1894. — Strong  north  wind,  calm  and  clear.  The  dog 
snifCing  was  the  cause  of  the  discovery.  A  bull  was  reported  dying 
from  wounds  received  in  fighting  another  bull,  the  horns  passing 
through  the  vitals.  Oowoodlet  got  permission  to  visit  his  mother  and 
friends;  18  children  attended  the  day  school,  and  12  the  evening  school. 

September  18, 1894. — Glear  and  nice.  Seven  Eskimo  herders  were 
sent  up  the  lagoon  for  logs  and  wood.  The  roof  was  laid  on  the 
herders'  house.  Brevig  put  on  double  windows  and  painted  the  sash 
and  frames.  The  ever-curious  Eskimos  painted  their  arte^as,  noses? 
faces,  etc.,  without  the  use  of  a  brush  by  pressing  them  against  the 
newly  painted  windows.  Considerable  fish  was  traded.  No  report 
from  the  deer. 

September  19,  1894. — Overcast,  with  strong  south  wind;  showers. 
One  deer  reported  sick.  Three  deer  were  reported  seen  near  the  lake 
east  from  the  station.  Kjellmann  went  and  found  them ;  one  was  sick 
and  was  known  to  be  there.    The  lumber  crew  returned,  reporting  d 
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raft  ready,  but  impossible  to  move  because  of  high  winds  and  surf. 
The  herders  seem  to  enjoy  their  evening  school. 

September  20, 1894.— Strong  south  to  soatheast  wind.  The  ^'wood 
gang"  took  the  scow  and  brought  some  wood.  Rafters  were  put 
in  the  herders'  house  for  the  floor,  and  window  fi*ames  fitted  in. 
The  sick  deer  was  still  unable  to  move.  The  two  stray  deer  were 
returned  to  the  herd.  Carl  Brevig  celebrated  his  first  anniversary  by 
inviting  the  white  population  at  the  station  to  dinner.  Interest  in  the 
day  school  seems  to  be  decreasing,  but  evening  school  is  well  attended. 

September  21, 1894. — A  stormy  and  rainy  day;  wind  south;  the  surf 
going  over  the  bank  into  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

September  22, 1894. — ^The  wind  and  rain  storm  continues.  A  female 
deer  was  found  dead  near  the  herd;  liver  disease. 

September  23,  1894. — ^The  storm  continues;  the  wind  blew  with 
unusual  force  about  5  a.  m.  Wind  south  to  east-southeast,  abating 
toward  dark.  The  usual  Sunday  service  and  school.  About  3  p.  m. 
Frederick  had  the  mishap  to  wound  both  hands  by  the  discharge  of  his 
gun  escaping  by  the  breach  instead  of  the  muzzle.  The  muzzle  was 
stopped  with  a  plug  of  wood  and  a  spike  so  securely  wedged  in  that  the 
firing  of  the  gun  could  not  expel  them.  His  hands  were  badly  torn 
and  blistered  by  powder.  A  dressing  of  arnica  and  laudanum  was  put 
on.  Some  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  people  said  they  had  found  a  dead  deer 
near  the  inlet  into  Grantley  Harbor;  also  killed  a  sick  deer  that  had 
swollen  legs.    The  meat  was  already  consumed. 

September  24, 1894. — ^A  nice  day,  with  light  northeast  wind.    At  10  * 
a.  m.  Brevig  and  five  natives  started  for  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
whaleboat. 

September  25, 1894. — Strong  southeast  wind  and  heavy  rain  all  day. 
A  workshop  for  the  natives  was  commenced. 

September  26, 1894. — Southeast  wind.  A  deer  that  had  been  miss- 
ing came  back  sick;  another  sick  deer  has  strayed. 

September  27, 1894. — A  nice,  clear  day;  wind  from  the  north.  The 
sick  deer  was  found  Ijring  down  in  some  bushes;  it  is  now  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  herd. 

September  28, 1894. — ^Northeast  wind,  gloomy.  No  report  from  the 
deer. 

September  29, 1894. — ^North  wind,  bright  and  clear.  Three  sick  deer 
were  killed,  that  the  meat  could  be  used  for  the  herders.  There  are  yet 
two  sick  deer  in  the  herd. 

September  30, 1894. — ^Northwest  wind ;  a  pleasant,  dear  day.  Herd 
all  well. 

October  1, 1894. — Strong  northwest  wind,  with  a  little  rain  and  snow. 
Wocksock  moved  into  the  east  end  of  the  new  house.  Brevig  and 
natives  arrived  about  10  p.  m.,  having  made  the  trip  in  nine  hours. 
The  boat  was  sailed  to  the  cape  Saturday  night.  Storm  and  strong 
south  wind  kept  them  for  two  days  near  Kinnowyok,  and  Wednesday 
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morning  Poloynuk  was  made,  and  from  there  Moses  and  Brevig  walked, 
climbing  the  highest  mountains  and  arriving  at  Gape  Prince  of  Wales 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  he  married  INetoxite  and  Kin- 
nowyok,  the  first  native  couple  married  according  to  civilized  custom 
in  northwest  Alaska.  On  the  return  trip  the  boat  was  caught  in  a 
squall  and  Brevig's  shotgun  was  lost  overboard. 

October  2, 1894. — A  fair  day,  with  north  wind.  A  fishing  party  was 
sent  up  to  the  lakes.    All  well  at  the  herd. 

October  3, 1894. — Snow  and  sleet.  Wind  northeast,  southeasty  south- 
southwest,  clearing  up  with  a  west  wind  in  the  evening.  No  report 
from  the  herd. 

October  4, 1894. — Northeast  wind,  with  snow  and  sleet.  Two  more 
deer  sick  and  all  efforts  to  find  the  missing  bull  have  been  in  vain.  The 
fishing  party  returned  with  a  good  supply  of  tomcod,  herring,  and  other 
fish.    The  evening  school  is  well  attended. 

October  6, 1894. — Cloudy,  with  snow  and  sleet  all  day;  wind  north- 
east to  north-northwest.  A  woman  at  Nook  committed  suicide  by 
shooting  herself;  she  had  been  demented  for  some  time. 

October  6, 1894. — Strong  northwest  wind,  cold  and  blustering,  blow- 
ing a  gale  during  the  night.  Kjellmann  and  Brevig  visited  the  herd 
and  counted  the  deer,  and  from  various  counts  by  both  it  was  agreed 
that  the  flock  contained  440  deer.  They  were  in  good  condition.  It 
was  decided  to  move  to  a  place  about  5  miles  up  Orantley  Harbor,  as  it 
was  thought  the  prevailing  disease  was  caused  by  some  herb  consumed 
with  the  moss. 

October  7, 1894. — A  cold,  blustering  day;  east  wind,  with  snow  flur- 
ries.   The  usual  Sunday  exercises,  with  but  few  Lapps  present. 

October  8, 1894. — South  wind ;  rain,  snow,  and  sleet.  Kjellmann  and 
herders  brought  a  float  of  wood. 

October  9, 1894. — Northwest  wind,  cold  and  blustering.  The  herd  was 
moved  5  miles  east  on  the  banks  of  a  river  entering  Grantley  Harbor. 

October  10, 1894. — North  wind;  fair  day,  with  ice  forming  on  the 
ponds  and  lagoon.  Many  applications  for  medicines  for  colds,  sores, 
and  sore  eyes.    No  report  from  herd. 

October  11, 1894. — Clear,  with  a  zephyr  from  the  northwest.  The 
snow  disappeared  around  the  house  and  on  the  beach.  A  woman  came 
for  treatment;  by  accident  she  was  shot  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg 
with  a  revolver.  The  wound  was  ulcerating  and  the  ball  in  the  wound. 
I  did  not  have  the  instruments  or  knowledge  to  extract  the  bullet,  bat 
the  wound  was  cleaned  and  dressed.  Many  patients  come  for  medi- 
cines.   The  dressing  doctor  seems  to  have  lost  patronage  lately. 

October  12, 1894. — Gentle  northeast  wind.  One  more  deer  sick.  A 
sealing  party,  consisting  of  Kummuk,  Sekeoglook,  Oowkitkoon,  Elec- 
toona,  Ahlook,  Taootuk,  and  Soovawhassie,  were  sent  to  Point  Spencer 
this  morning,  Wocksock,  Martin,  and  Charley  remaining  at  the  station. 
Ookwoodlet  came  back  yesterday  and  desired  to  leave  the  station.    He 
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was  paid  for  his  two  deer  and  left.  Johan  and  Mikkel  were  out  in  the 
whaleboat  to  hunt  for  material  for  sleds,  etc.  Sngar  dropped  into  the 
months  of  little  children  seems  to  be  a  very  strong  drawing  card  for 
them  to  come  to  school.  The  Lapps  reiiorted  having  seen  tracks  of 
two  wolves  near  the  herd. 

October  13, 1894. — North  breeze;  cold,  clear,  and  nice.  Ejellmann 
brought  home  a  raft  of  logs  for  firewood.  Considerable  fever,  sore 
throat,  and  headache  prevail  at  the  station. 

October  14, 1894. — North  wind,  dark  and  gloomy.  The  usual  Sunday 
services.  The  Sunday  school  was  called,  but  the  audience  forgot  to 
appear. 

October  15, 1894. — Oalm,  clear;  thermometer, +20°  all  day.  Per  Rist, 
in  going  out  to  the  herd  with  his  week's  supply  on  his  back,  tried  to 
cross  the  ice  on  one  of  the  lakes  back  of  the  station  and  fell  in.  His 
artega  buoyed  him  up  until  he  reached  solid  ice. 

October  16, 1894.— Strong  east  wind,  +19©  to  +23o.  Oowkitkoou 
and  Martin  were  sent  out  to  gather  moss.    No  report  from  deer. 

October  17, 1894.— Light  east  wind,  +23©  to  +42©,  clear  arid  mild. 
An  iceboat  is  under  construction. 

October  18, 1894.— Light  east  wind,  clear  and  fine,  +26o  to  +38o. 
The  smithy  was  completed  to-day  and  tried  in  the  evening.  The  natives 
had  gathered  during  the  day  to  see  the  wonder.  They  smelt  the  forge, 
and  put  their  noses  as  near  the  furnace  as  the  extremity  would  allow. 
When  they  saw  the  iron  become  red,  and  the  iron  was  put  on  the  anvil 
and  the  sparks  began  to  fly,  they  sought  the  outside,  helter-skelter,  and 
now  only  two  of  the  bravest  here  have  the  courage  to  peep  into  the  shop. 
No  report  from  the  deer. 

October  19, 1894. — Zephyr  from  the  north,  clear  and  nice,  +26^  to 
—350.  No  report  from  the  deer.  The  moss  gatherers  returned  in  the 
afternoon. 

October  20, 1894. — Calm,  cloudy,  mild ;  occasional  snow  flurries.  One 
female  deer  died  yesterday  and  one  to-day  from  the  prevailing  disease. 
+270  to  +390. 

October  21,  1894. — Sunday;  the  usual  service  and  school.  Clear, 
calm,  mild,  +26o  to  +40^.  All  but  one  of  the  last  litter  of  collie  pups 
have  been  traded  to  the  natives. 

October  22, 1894.— Clear,  calm,  mild,  +21©  to  +36°.  Wocksock  and 
Martin  piled  up  wood  along  the  beach. 

October  23, 1894. — ^The  sun  rose,  ascended,  culminated,  descended, 
and  set.  The  thermometer  began  its  diurnal  course  at  +10^,  ascended 
to  +30°,  and  descended  to  +12o.  After  evening  school  the  native  boy 
element  came  into  the  schoolhouse  with  their  faces  painted  and  crawling 
on  all  fours.  The  masquerade  ended  in  a  plaintive  cry  for  ^'cow  cow" 
(food). 

October  24, 1894.— Calm  and  clear,  +13©  to  +27°.  A  load  of  wood 
was  brought  home.    Twenty-six  Eskimo  children  attended  school  to-day. 
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October  25, 1894. — Southeast  to  southwest  wind,  cloudy  and  gloomy. 
The  sealiug  party  was  visited  and  five  seals  brought  back  as  the  oat- 
come  of  two  weeks'  hunt.  Mathis  and  Peter  arrived  with  two  deer  to 
take  provisions  out  to  the  camp.    Thermometer,  +1(P  to  +22o. 

October  26, 1894. — Light  northeast  wind,  clear  and  bright.  The  seal- 
ing party  arrived  home.  Jenny  Kjellmann  was  sick  &om  swollen  tonsils 
and  sore  throat.    Thermometer,  +10^  to  +29o«    No  report  from  deer. 

October  27, 1894. — Southeast  wind ;  cloudy, with  snow  flurries.  Fred- 
erick returned  to-day,  but  failed  to  report.  He  had  been  very  much 
frightened  yesterday  by  hearing  several  shots  fired  at  a  distance. 

October  28,  1894. — West  breeze;  cloudy,  with  snow  flurries.  The 
usual  serviceand  Sunday  school.  Toward  evening  Thorwald  Kjellmaim 
and  I  visited  the  village  and  entered  several  houses,  and  found  them 
much  better  than  we  had  expected ;  they  were  warm  and  had  floors* 
one  bed,  and  bunks  for  beds.    Thermometer,  +S^  to  +16o. 

October  29,  1894.— Calm,  clear,  and  cold,  Qo  to  +2^.  The  sealing 
party  was  hindered  from  going  to  Point  Spencer  by  floating  ice  from 
Grantley  Harbor  in  the  bay. 

October  30,  1894. — Partly  overcast;  calm,  with  snow  flurries;  ther* 
mometer,  —  2^  to  +12^.  The  Eskimo  herders,  and  especially  Moses 
and  Martin,  are  showing  themselves  more  and  more  lazy.  All  is  wdl 
at  the  herd.    Only  small  open  spaces  on  the  bay. 

October  31, 1894. — Strong  northeast  wind  during  the  night  and  fore- 
noon, abating  to  +8^  to  +20^.  The  bay  being  clear  from  ice,  Mathis, 
Moses,  Oowkitkoon,  and  Charley  went  sealing.  Tatpan  and  Wocksock 
are  sick.  The  Lapps  hauled  two  loads  of  wood  with  two  deer  and  sleds, 
one  man  driving  both.  About  3  p.  m.  it  commenced  to  snow,  and  1  inch 
fell  before  it  cleared.    'So  evening  school. 

November  1, 1894.— Calm  and  clear,  +14^  to  +20^.  The  sealing 
party  returned  walking,  having  left  their  boat.  They  could  not  reach 
Point  Sx>encer  on  account  of  ice. 

November  2, 1894. — Strong  east  wind,  0°  to  +8^.  The  day  opened 
with  a  catch-as-catch-can  fight  between  Mary  and  Nah  yuk.  Charley 
tried  to  mediate  peace  and  was  sent  sprawling  to  bed  by  his  ^<  better 
half,"  and  her  opi>oncnt  sent  sprawling  to  the  floor  headforemost.  All 
is  well  with  the  herd.  Wocksock  is  worse  and  the  Lapps  have  tried 
bloodletting,  and  in  the  evening  a  woman  from  the  town  tried  her 
bewitching  ceremonies  on  him.  He  was  worse  from  lying  naked  on  the 
floor,  exposed  to  a  draft.  I  took  my  medicines  home.  The  bay  is  cov- 
ered with  ice. 

November  3, 1894.— -Light  east  wind,  +8°  to  +28°;  clear.  The  ice 
boat  was  rigged  up  to-day.  Electoona  and  Taootuk  came  in  with  a  deer 
and  sled  each.  Samuel  drove  an  untamed  deer.  Two  parties  from  the 
lakes  reported  the  ice  safe  on  the  river. 

November  4, 1894. — Light  wind  from  the  east,  clear  and  nice.  The 
usual  Sunday  service,  with  a  very  scant  attendance  by  Lapps  and 
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Norwegians.     The  Sunday  school  was  well  attended.    Thermometer 
Ooto+8o. 

November  5, 1894. — Clear  and  calm;  thermometer,  —  2°  to  +2^. 

November  6, 1894.— East  wind,  —2°  to  4-4o.  Samael,  Electoona,  and 
Taootnk  went  to  the  herd ,  and  Charley  Kammuk,  Moses,  Martin,  Johann, 
and  Mikkel  went  out  for  wood  and  logs  for  a  stable.  The  ice  boat  was 
used  for  the  first  time  to-day  and  went  nicely.  The  ice  was  rather  rough. 
No  deer  report. 

November  7,  1894. — Overcast,  with  light  northeast  breeze,  +10^  to 
+30^.  Sekeoglook  was  brought  in  to-night  from  the  herd,  having  cut 
his  leg  in  erecting  a  tent;  the  bone  was  touched;  I  dressed  it.  Three 
deer  are  rei>orted  sick. 

November  8, 1894.— Cloudy  and  milder,  +10^  to  +22°.  Two  deer  are 
now  kept  at  the  station  to  haul  wood.  Sekeoglook's  leg  is  doing  nicely. 
A  strong  north  wind  all  night;  it  took  the  mast  from  the  ice  boat. 

November  9, 1894. — A  full-fledged  snowstorm,  with  north  wind;  snow- 
ing all  night  and  day.  Only  two  herders  attended  the  evening  school; 
7  at  the  station.    Thermometer,  -flOo. 

November  10, 1894. — ^A  gale  (with  capital  O)  fix)m  the  north  awoke 
the  silent  echoes  of  the  night  and  the  new-born  snow  from  its  innocent 
sleep  about  1  a.  m.,  forcing  the  fleecy  crystals  to  seek  shelter  behind  hills, 
in  ravines,  behind  logs,  and  inanimate  objects  bigger  than  themselves. 
Millions  and  millions  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  trade  room,  where 
they  had  jumped  into  boxes  and  barrels  and  scaled  the  shelves;  some 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  bare  floor,  some  had  clustered  under  the 
ceiling  and  stovepipe  upstairs,  some  had  crawled  into  deerskins,  and 
some  had  even  tucked  themselves  snugly  into  the  Lapp  boots.  Ther- 
mometer, +10°  all  day.    No  report  from  the  deer. 

November  11, 1894. — North  wind  very  strong;  storm  abating  during 
the  day;  cloudy.  Service  and  Sunday  school;  +9^  all  day.  No  report 
from  the  deer. 

November  12, 1894. — Light  northwest  wind;  cloudy,  with  snow  flur- 
ries. The  skee  was  used  for  the  first  time;  it  was  used  by  the  Eski- 
mos, and  they  managed  to  land  on  their  backs,  without  any  ceremony, 
in  the  snow.    No  deer  report.    Thermometer,  +llo  to  +16o. 

November  13, 1894. — South-southwest  to  west-northwest  wind;  blow- 
ing hard  from  southwest  at  noon,  and  piling  the  ice  up  high  on  the 
beach;  -f  9°  to  +21°. 

November  14, 1894. — Northwest  to  southwest  wind;  cloudy,  with  a 
little  snow.    Thermometer,  +20°  to  -f  31o. 

November  15, 1894. — Northeast  to  east-southeast  wind,  strong  in  the 
afternoon.  Samuel  and  Per  Eist  came  on  late  last  night  with  the  car- 
cass of  a  male  deer  that  had  broken  its  head  in  trjring  to  break  loose 
from  its  fastenings.  Five  deer  are  now  under  training  for  the  sled 
Frederick  and  Martin  are  hauling  wood  every  day  with  three  deer. 
Thermometer,  +18o  to  +2<^. 
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November  16,  1894. — A  gale  from  northeast  since  midnight;  snow 
drifting  bad.  Zero  all  day.  Frederick  and  Martin  brought  moss  and 
two  extra  deer. 

November  17,  1894. — Strong  northeast  wind  all  night  and  day. 
Cloudy  and  cold,  — 12°  to  — 2^.  Soovawhasie  was  paid  for  his  two 
deer  in  the  evening,  as  he  wants  to  quit  herding. 

November  18,  1894. — The  asual  service  and  Sunday  school.  The 
forenoon  service  was  well  attended  by  natives  and  most  of  the  Lapps. 
The  Sunday  school  was  attended  by  but  a  few.  Soovawhasie  left  for 
home  this  morning.    Light  east  wind;  thermometer,  — 8°  to  — 4^, 

November  19, 1894. — Light  southeast  wind  in  the  morning  and  strong 
north  wind  in  the  evening ;  clear ;  — 8°  at  8  a.  m.,+22o  at  noon,  and  — 2^ 
at  6  p.  m.  Charley  shot  another  seal.  Considerable  fish  was  traded 
from  the  lake  people. 

November  20, 1894. — Clear,  cold  in  the  forenoon;  in  the  afternoon  a 
strong  north  wind,  with  a  chilling  mist;  —12  to+20<^. 

November,  21, 1894. — A  gale  from  north  during  the  night  and  blow- 
ing a  storm  all  day;  cloudy  and  snow  flurries.  About  9  p.  m.  fire 
caught  in  the  wood  behind  Kjellmann's  bedroom  stove  and  ignite  the 
wall  behind  it.  The  fire  was  discovered  before  any  damage  was  done. 
Frederick,  Mikkel,  and  Johann  went  out  after  moss  this  morning  early 
and  will  be  gone  three  days.    Thermometer,— 2^  to+12o. 

November  22, 1894. — Medium  strong  north  wind,  clear,— 4  to+2o. 

November  23, 1894.— Light  northeast  wind,  cloudy,  -  12o  to — 2o.  The 
moss  men  returned  in  the  evening,  and  Moses  and  Per  from  the  herd. 
The  water  gave  out  in  the  creek  some  days  ago,  and  ice  is  the  staple 
article  now. 

November  24, 1894. — Strong  southeast  wind  all  night,  becoming  a 
gale  in  the  morning;  +18°  to  +22o.  My  stovepipe  blew  down  about 
11  p.  m.,  and  soon  after  the  cask  supporting  the  station  school  bell 
blew  over  into  the  ditch.  The  snow  in  the  ditch  saved  the  bell  from 
being  broken;  some  of  the  castings  are  broken.  The  wind  lulled  at 
noon,  but  now  it  is  blowing  harder  than  ever. 

November  25, 1894. — ^The  storm  continued  all  night;  about  midnight 
the  house  shivered  and  shook  on  its  foundations.  Cleared  at  1  p.  m. 
and  changed  to  southwest,  veering  to  southeast  again  with  very  strong 
wind.  Thermometer,  +24o  to  +28^.  The  usual  Sunday  service  aud 
school. 

November  26, 1894. — Strong  southeast  wind  all  night  and  momiug, 
+220  to  —  260.  The  bell  was  rigged  up  again.  None  of  the  boys  at 
the  evening  school;  6  at  the  station.    Wood  hauled  with  deer. 

November  27, 1894. — Winds  blowing  from  all  directions  except  north- 
west; zero  all  day;  clear. 

November  28, 1894. — Strong  east  wind ;  cloudy,  with  snow  flurries 
The  ice  broke  up  in  the  bay  in  the  afternoon  and  fear  was  entertained 
for  Kummuk  and  Wocksock,  who  left  yesterday  for  the  sandpit  with  a 
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dog  sled  with  only  nine  biscuits  between  them.    The  dogs  ate  two  dog 
harnesses  and  a  seal  skin  last  night.    Zero  all  day. 

November  29, 1894. — Strong  northeast  wind.  The  bay  clear  of  ice. 
The  ice  boat  anchored  outside  had  disappeared.  Kummuk  and  Wock- 
sock  returned  in  the  evening,  having  traveled  all  round  the  bay.  l^o 
school,  but  nearly  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  visiting  sick  x)eople  in 
the  village.  Time  commences  to  drag  heavily.  Thermometer,  +18^  to 
+260. 

November  30, 1894. — Oalm  and  cloudy,  with  snow  in  the  evening.  A 
sled  arrived  from  Golovin  Bay  with  letters  for  Kjellmann  and  Lopp. 
Thermometer,  +10o  to  +16o. 

December  1, 1894. — Light  east  wind,  cloudy  and  snowing,  +14^  to 
+220. 

December  2,  1894.— North  wind,  colder,  +12°  to  +2°.  The  usual 
Sunday  service  and  school.  About  noon  the  strong  wind  broke  the  ice, 
and  some  women  out  fishing  were  carried  along  out  toward  the  sea. 
Mr.  Kjellmann  with  a  crew  in  the  lifeboat  rescued  them. 

December  3,  1894. — ^Northwest  "sailor's  breeze,''  with  damp,  pene- 
trating wind.    Evening  school  jworly  attended;  +4°  to  +10^, 

December  4,  1894. — ^Northwest  wind,  cold  and  blustering,  — 6°  to 
— IQo.    The  moss  party  returned. 

December  5, 1894. — Strong  northwest  wind,  cloudy,  —  8°  to  —  12o 
Mrs.  Kjellmann  sick. 

December  6, 1894.— Clear,  calm,  cold,  — 9^  to  — 18°.  Mrs.  Kjellmann 
better.    Karl  Brevig  sick  with  fever. 

December  7, 1894.— Cold,  calm,  clear,  —18°  to  — 22°. 

December  8, 1894.— Oalm,  clear,  cold,  — 16°  to  — 23o.  Mr.  Kjelhnann 
put  up  another  stovepipe. 

December  9, 1894.— Clear,  calm,  cold,  — 14©  to  — 20o.  The  usual  Sun- 
day service  and  school.  The  leading  shaman  had  a  confab  with  the 
spirits  to-night.  He  had  four  fires  burning  in  a  square  and  reposed 
himself  in  the  middle,  groaning  and  sighing.  Four  new  doctors  were 
with  him  guarding  the  fires;  Charley  was  one  of  them.  Thorwald 
Kjellmann  went  out  there  to  see  the  show,  and  the  guards  vanished, 
and  he,  thinking  it  was  a  sick  man  left  there  to  die,  spoke  to  him,  but 
received  no  answer.  The  Lapps  were  cautioned  by  Mary  not  to  look 
toward  the  fire. 

December  10, 1894.— Calm  and  bright,  —14©  to  +20o.  Charley  and 
Mary  inspected  Thorwald  Kjellmanu's  feet  and  as'ked  if  they  were  not 
sti£f  or  swollen,  because  he  had  spoken  to  the  shaman. 

December  11,  1894. — ^At  1  a.  m.  three  sleds  arrived  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  with  letters  from  Mr.  Lopp.  No  pupils  from  the  vil- 
lage, as  a  dance  was  in  progress  all  day;  — 14^  to  — 22^.  The  Lapps 
returned. 

December  12, 1894. — Light  northwest  breeze,  clear,  —14°  to  — ^20^. 

December  13, 1894. — Clear,  calm,  hazy,  — 14°  to  — 18^.    Soovawhasie 
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arrived  early  this  mominf^  with  dog  team  to  take  his  goods  home.    The 
Lapps  have  been  hauling  wood  to-day. 

December  14, 1894. — Light  northwest  wind  in  the  morning  and  clear; 
at  noon  a  gale,  and  snow  flying;  —  14o  to  —25°.  The  cape  sleds  left 
early  this  morning,  and  Kjellmann  with  the  Lapps  and  herders  at  the 
station  left  for.the  timber  beach  to  stay  till  Saturday  to  pile  up  wood 
and  logs,  but  returned  at  night  on  account  of  the  storm;  some  were 
frostbitten. 

December  5, 1894. — Clear,  with  light  east  wind ;  — 20^  all  day. 

December  16, 1894. — Strong  east  wind  in  the  morning  and  blowing  a 
gale  toward  evening,  the  thermometer  suddenly  rising  at  4  p.  m.  from 
— 140  to  +20.    No  Sunday  service,  but  Sunday  school. 

December  17, 1894. — Strong  west  wind,  clear,  —  8^  to  —14^. 

December  18, 1894. — Glear  and  calm,  —14^  to  +18^.  Ejellmann  went 
out  to  the  herd  to  return  tomorrow.    Sekeoglook  is  now  walking  aboat 

December  19,  1894. — Stormy,  with  northeast  wind  during  the  night, 
veering  to  south  and  snowing  in  the  morning ;  — 14^  to  4-30^  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  snow  turned  to  sleet.  Kjellmann  returned  about  noon  and 
in  the  evening  the  Lapps  came  in. 

December  20, 1894.— Light  southwest  wind,  clear,  -f  18^  to  -f  22o. 
Two  sleds  returned  with  moss  and  small  willow  bushes  for  Christmas. 

December  21, 1894. — ^The  sun  rose  at  11.40  a.  m.  and  set  at  2.50  p.  m. 
Light  northeast  wind,  clear,  +18^  to  —  2o.  Three  deer  were  killed 
to-day  for  meat,  the  herders  getting  one  and  the  Lapps  the  other  two. 
At  2.30  Mrs.  Johan  Tomensis  was  delivered  of  a  big  boy,  but  through 
some  bungling  of  the  Lapp  woman  attending  her,  the  child  died  soon 
after  its  birth.    The  mother  is  doing  well. 

December  22,  1894. — Light  northeast  wind,  cloudy,  — 6^  to  -f  lO^. 
Considerable  wood  was  hauled  with  deer  to-day. 

December  23,  1894. — Wind  southwest,  northeast,  and  southeast, 
growing  stronger;  after  dark  a  little  snow;  -fl8o  to  -f22o.  Sunday 
school,  but  no  service. 

December  24, 1894. — Light  northeast  and  south  wind;  clear,  nice  day; 
-f  26^  to  -f  30^.  The  station  has  been  crowded  with  natives  all  day  per- 
sisting in  seeing  everything.  At  5  p.  m.  the  doors  were  opened  and 
the  room  was  soon  filled  with  children  and  adults.  Several  songs  were 
rendered,  and  after  a  short  talk  on  Christmas,  the  goody-goodies  were 
distributed.  During  the  day  every  house  in  town  had  received  Christmas 
cheer  in  the  form  of  "cow-cow"  (food). 

December  25, 1894. — Calm  and  cloudy.  Service  in  the  forenoon.  In 
the  evening  the  Eskimo  herders  were  gathered  and  some  games  were 
played,  songs  sung,  and  coffee  and  tea  served.  At  8  p.  m.  a  gale  blew 
up  from  south  to  southwest,  with  rain  and  sleet;  +3(P  all  day. 

December  26,  1894. — ^The  gale  continued  all  night;  in  the  morning 
it  veered  around  to  northeast  and  blew  in  gusts.  Yesterday  Electoona 
was  caught  gambling  with  Nan  u  gok,  a  low  character  that  loafs  around 
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the  station  considerably.  He  was  turned  out  and  forbidden  to  enter 
that  house  anymore.  The  Brevigs  visited  the  Kjellmanns  in  the  even- 
ing.   Thermometer,  +IO0  to  +21  o. 

December  27,  1894. — Wind  continued  all  night;  cloudy,  and  some 
sleet  in  the  evening  from  the  southeast;  +20^  to  28^. 

December  28, 1894. — Strong  northeast  wind,  cloudy,  mild,  snowing 
in  the  evening;  +240  to  +30o. 

December  30, 1894. — Galm  and  clear,  very  fine  day.  Sunday  school. 
The  sun  set  at  3.04  p.  m.  Sekeoglook  had  his  hand  scalded  by 
hot  tea. 

December  31, 1894. — Olear,  calm,  fine  day.  Sun  rose  at  11.30  a.  m. 
and  set  at  3.09  p.  m.  The  Nook  people  received  a  present  of  flour  and 
biscuit  to-day.  Late  last  night  Mrs.  Kjellmann  found  a  pair  of  mittens 
that  Thorwald  Kjellmann  lost  last  fall,  by  being  stolen  from  him,  in 
the  possession  of  Isah  genua.  He  said  he  had  gotten  them  from  his 
brother  Gharley.  Moses  left  toward  evening  for  Charley's  brother's 
place  to  get  dogs  to  go  to  Gape  Prince  of  WaJes  to  the  dance.  Ther- 
mometer, -f  20  to  +4^. 

January  1, 1895. — Galm,  clear,  bright;  — 2oto-fl0o.  Service  for  the 
Lapps.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  five  patients,  Mrs. Wocksock,  Sekeoglook, 
a  boy  from  Nook  covered  with  sores  from  the  waist  do;wn,  and  a  woman 
from  town  with  a  rebellious  tooth,  which  was  extracted.  Thorwald 
Kjellmann  celebrated  his  sixty-eighth  birthday  to-day. 

January  2, 1895. — Bright  and  calm ;  — 4^  to  +2^,  School  commenced 
after  Ghristmas,  and  29  showed  up  bright  and  early  to  get  the  biscuit. 
Two  sleds  arrived  from  the  lakes  for  the  dance. 

January  3,  1895. — ^Light  northeast  wind,  clear  and  bright;  sunset 
3.31  p.  m. ;  — 6°  to  +  4o. 

January  4, 1895. — Galm,  foggy;  -f  9^  to  -f  lO^.  Sleds  are  arriving  all 
day,  and  more  are  expected.  When  all  have  arrived  they  will  leave  in 
a  body. 

January  5, 1895. — Glear,  bright,  calm;  -5o  to  +80.  Three  sleds  ar- 
rived toward  evening,  making  the  number  complete.  They  will  leave 
early  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Kjellmann  and  Brevig  had  a  trip  behind  rein- 
deer to-day,  and  enjoyed  it. 

January  6, 1895. — Mild,  calm,  foggy.  The  '^  camivalites  "  left  at  early 
dawn,  9.30  a.  m.  Johann  Tornensis's  body  was  buried  to-day  and  a 
burial  place  dedicated  on  the  east  side  of  the  little  creek  east  of  the 
station  house.  Little  before  dark  Kjellmann  and  wife,  Mikkel,  and 
myself  went  out  for  a  drive  with  the  deer  and  steered  for  Nook, 
where  I  saw  a  patient  that,  from  descriptions  of  his  ailment,  I  had 
been  treating  for  bleeding  frt>m  the  lungs,  and  found  him  sufiering 
from  acute  rheumatism  and  swelled  joints.  Arrived  at  the  station  at 
7  p.  m.    Thermometer,  — 2o  to  -f  8°. 

January  7, 1895. — Galm  and  clear;  — 11©  to  — 2o.  In  the  afternoon 
Kjellmann,  Nakkila,  and  Wocksock  left  for  the  upper  lakes  to  get  birch 
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poles  for  harnesses,  and  will  be  absent  four  days.    Frederick  was 
taken  sick  toward  evening. 

January  8, 1895. — Calm  and  foggy;  —9  to  +2o. 

January  9, 1895. — Breeze  from  north- northeast,  clear,  snow  fljdng; 
-30  to  00. 

January  10, 1895. — Light  north  wind,  calm  after  dark;  — 15^  to  —3^; 
overcast  in  forenoon,  clear  in  afternoon.* 

January  11, 1895. — Strong  northwest  wind;  partly  overcast;  — 17oto 
— 220,  growing  colder. 

January  12, 1895. — Strong  northwest  wind,  stormy;  — 23^  to  —20^. 
Kjellmann  and  party  are  yet  absent,  and  anxiety  is  shown,  e8x>ecially  by 
Mrs.  Nakkila.  The  wind  is  against  them^  and  they  may  have  sought 
shelter  in  an  Eskimo  house. 

January  13, 1895. — North  wind  and  overcast  in  the  forenoon,  dear 
and  calm  in  the  afternoon.  Jenny  Ejellmann  froze  her  nose  playing 
around  the  house;  —24^  to  —30^.  Sunday  service.  Kjellmann  and 
party  returned  shortly  after  dark  with  only  one  frozen  nose  to  Jack 
Frost's  credit.  The  first  day  out  they  had  traveled  about  70  miles.. 
On  the  return  the  deer  got  tired  and  unwilling,  and  but  small  progress 
was  made.  The  skees  are  becoming  a  favorite  among  the  herders,  and 
all  want  a  pair. 

January  14, 1895. — Light  northeast-east  to  southeast  wind ;  —33^  to 
31<^.  As  yet  we  have  not  seen  a  genuine  Minnesota  cold  or  blizzard, 
but  live  in  shaking  expectation  of  seeing  one  before  next  May. 

January  15, 1895. — Light  southeast  wind,  cloudy.  Thermometer  sta- 
tionary at  — 140. 

January  16,  1895. — Calm,  cloudy,  with  two  hours  sunshine  about 
noon.    Thermometer,  — 6°  to  0°. 

January  17, 1895 — Calm,  clear;  -^9^  a.  m.,  0^  2  p.  m.,  — 19^  5  p.  m. 
About  7  p.  m.  a  native  arrived  from  Golovin  Bay  with  letters  and  bar- 
ter goods,  traveling  for  Mr.  J.  Dexter.  That  he  was  from  the  vicinity 
of  Swedes  was  betrayed  by  the  snuffbox,  which  he  handled  with  Swed- 
ish gracefidness. 

January  18, 1895.— Light  southeast  wind ;  — 19^  to  — 160.  Two  sleds 
arrived  from  the  cape  toward  evening.  Letters  were  sent  to  Mr.  Lopp 
by  the  trader. 

January  19, 1895. — Strong  northeast  wind  during  the  night,  light 
southeast  during  the  day;  —19^  to  ~14o.  Mrs.  Kjellmann  was  taken 
very  sick  during  the  night.  Gharley,  the  herders,  and  several  sleds 
returned  to-night  from  the  cape,  all  complaining  of  being  cold. 

January  20, 1895. — The  usual  Sunday  service  and  school.  Strong 
southeast  wind  all  night,  light  wind  during  the  day;  mild  overcast, 
with  some  snow  falling;  +10^  to  +14^. 

January 21, 1895. — Southeast  gale;  cloudy,  with  snow  and  sleet;  +22^ 
to  +280.  A  sewing  school  for  Eskimo  girls  was  begun  to-day  with  11 
in  attendance.    Evening  school  is  attended  by  4  herders. 
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Janaary  22, 1895. — Calm,  overcast ;  + 14^  to  +  26o.  Aslak  made  him- 
self a  bed.    Natives  are  trading  biscuit  for  groase  still  on  the  wing. 

January  23, 1895. — Overcast  and  clear ;  Qo  to  — 4^.  The  sleds  with  the 
supplies  departed  for  the  lakes  to-day.    The  Lapps  are  hauling  wood. 

January  24, 1895. — ^Oabn  and  clear  in  forenoon;  north  wind  in  even- 
ing; -40  to  -30. 

January  25, 1895. — Korth-northeast  wind  medium,  becoming  stronger; 
— 20  to  —6°.    Mail  and  presents  to  the  herders  arrived  from  Mr.  Lopp. 

January  26, 1895. — A  gale  from  north-northeast,  snow  drifting  bad; 
+I60  to  -150. 

January  27, 1895. — The  storm  continued  all  night  and  day;  —16°  to 
— 220.    The  usual  Sunday  service  and  Sunday  school. 

January  28, 1895. — Storming  and  drifting  still  from  north- northeast; 
—40  all  day.  Charley  should  have  picked  out  his  herd  to-day;  storm 
prevented  it. 

January  29, 1895. — Storming  still ;  no  herd  separated.  Ejellmann  has 
made  two  wooden  shovels.  Per's  deer  that  he  was  breaking  broke 
loose  from  him  and  started  for  the  herd.    Thermometer,  — 40  to  Qo. 

January  30,  1895. — Storming  still  from  north-northeast;  clear,  but 
snow  flying;  0^  all  day.  All  herders  and  Lapps  but  Solon,  Per, 
and  Ahlook  were  sent  to  the  herd  to  help  Charley  separate  his  herd 
to-day. 

January  31, 1895. — Clear,  snow  flying,  strong  north-northeast  wind. 
Kjellmann  left  for  the  herd  early  this  morning  and  Charley's  deer  were 
separated  and  taken  behind  the  bluff  across  the  bay;  115  deer  (15  his 
private  property)  were  taken,  90  females,  3  sled  deer ;  -  the  rest  were  buUs 
and  geldings.  The  south  side  of  the  house  was  now  so  completely 
blocked  up  that  a  tunnel  had  to  be  dug  through  the  bank  to  get  an 
entrance  to  the  schoolhouse. 

February  1, 1895. — A  howling  north-northeast  wind  all  night  and 
day.  Charley  received  his  equipment  and  made  preparations  to  leave 
lor  his  future  home  to-morrow.  Kutchuk,  Dexter's  trader,  arrived 
to-day  from  the  cape  with  letters  from  Mr.  Lopp.  Thermometer,  —  4^ 
to  -100. 

February  2, 1895. — Still  storming  from  north-northeast;  clear,  but 
snow  flying;  doors  and  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  entirely 
blocked  up  by  snow.  Charley  and  family  left  about  noon.  Aslak, 
Moses,  and  Ahlook  will  help  him  with  the  deer.  Thermometer,  — 4^  to 
+120. 

February  3, 1895.— Clear,  bright,  calm ;  — 3°  to  -f  2o.  The  usual  serv- 
ice and  school.    Tunnels  were  dug  for  doors  and  windows. 

February  4, 1895. — North  wind  puflfy.  Partly  overcast.  Sun  rose 
9.45,  set  4.45.    Thermometer,  +5°  to  —  lOo. 

February  5, 1895. — North  wind,  very  hard  storm  during  the  night, 
continuing  in  pufls  all  day,  some  snow;  —4^  to  — 8°. 

February  6, 1895. — Strong  west  wind,  overcast  with  a  little  snow; 
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— 18^  to  ~14o.  The  herders  have  long  been  very  negligent  in  bringing 
wood  for  the  schoolhonse,  and  long  ago  refiised  to  make  the  fire  and 
sweep  the  room. 

Febmary  7, 1895. — ^North-northwest  wind;  a  genuine,  fall-fledged  bliz- 
zard; the  wind  blowing  a  gale;  snow  flying  so  thick  that  yon  coold  not 
see  20  feet,  and  mercury  —22^  all  day.    No  pupils  and  uo  school. 

February  8, 1896. — North  wind  strong,  but  abating;  —  24^  to  — 20<5. 
Yesterday  the  herd  split  and  only  20  deer  remained  around  the  tents, 
the  rest  had  gone  across  Grantley  Harbor  and  were  found  and  brought 
back  by  natives  from  Nook.  The  watch  had  divided,  two  in  each  parly, 
at  3  p.  m.,  seeking  in  all  directions  but  the  right  one;  8  pupils  at  even- 
ing  school. 

February  9,  1895.— Clear,  bright,  and  calm;  —  26©  to  —200.  stone 
was  brought  down  from  the  hills  for  a  fireplace  in  Charley's  vacant 
house. 

Febmary  10, 1895. — ^North-northeast  gale,  the  strongest  wind  since 
j  we  came  here;  all  doors  and  windows  on  the  lee  side  blocked,  the  only 

I  egress  being  by  the  store  door.    Per  came  in  through  the  storm  and 

I  reported  the  herd  gathered  and  not  storming  much  where  it  is.    Ther- 

mometer, — 160  all  day. 

February  11, 1895.— Blizzard  all  day;  — 2o  to  — 12o.  Frederick  was 
brought  in  from  camp  frost-bitten,  having  frozen  his  lip  in  some  manner. 
Samuel  is  now  alone  with  the  deer. 

February  12,  1895.— Calm,  mild,  snowing;  +16o  to  +24©.  Hauling 
and  cutting  wood  and  shoveling  snow  is  now  the  daily  routine.  Per 
has  lost  his  dog  and  is  afraid  it  is  caught  in  a  trap,  as  it  is  his  constant 
companion. 

February  13, 1895.— Clear,  calm,  mild;  +20^  to  +14^.  The  fireplace 
is  ready  in  Charley's  house.  Mrs.  Ejellmann  hurt  her  ankle  in  sliding 
down  the  snowdrift;  it  is  swollen. 

February  14,  1895. — Strong  north  wind,  clear;  —10^  to  —4°.  No 
valentines  in  circulation. 

February  15, 1895. — Strong  north  wind.  Aslak  and  Moses  returned 
in  the  night;  they  had  left  one  of  their  deer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay  without  making  it  fast.  Moses  wanted  to  tie  it^  but  Aslak  let  it 
loose.  They  were  sent  back  again  to  hunt  for  the  '* needle  in  the  hay- 
stack" this  morning.  Another  deer  they  had  let  loose  near  the  station, 
and  Aslak  was  told  to  find  the  deer  or  pay  for  them.  Thermometer,  0^ 
to  -2o. 

February  16, 1895. — Strong  north  wind,  clear ;  — 2^  to  — 8o.  Aslak  and 
Moses  returned  in  the  night,  minus  the  deer;  no  trace  of  it  was  found. 

February  17, 1895. — Strong  north  wind,  clear.  The  usual  service  and 
Sunday  school;  — -6^  stationary.    Mrs.  Kjellmann's  foot  is  better. 

February  18, 1895. — ^A  furious  gale  from  north,  snow  flying,  clear; 
— 18^  to  — 140;  slight  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at5  p.  m,;  the  wind 
took  a  rest  about  6  p.  m. 
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February  19,  1895, — Medium  uorth -northeast  wind,  clear;  —16^  to 
—14^.    Mrs.  Kjellmann's  foot  bad. 

February  20, 1895. — ^The  wind  running  all  around  the  flag  pole,  and 
sometimes  a  calm.  The  Lapps  were  sent  after  moss  to-day;  —  20^  to 
-6o. 

February  21, 1896. — Southeast  wind,  light,  clear,  and  nice;  +20^  to 
+240. 

February  22,  1895. — Strong  north-northeast  wind,  overcast.  The 
flag  was  hoisted  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country.  About  8.30 
Mr.  George  Johnson,  from  Unalakleet,  with  two  interpreters,  arrived, 
having  made  the  trip  from  Charley's  place  since  8  a.  m.  They  are  on 
a  missionary  trip  through  this  part  of  Alaska  and  will  remain  here 
some  days.  Aslak  has  found  one  of  the  missing  deer.  Thermometer, 
+120  to  +30. 

February  23,  1895. — Strong  north-northeast  wind;  snow  drifting; 
— 80  to  00.    Moss  party  returned. 

February  24, 1895. — Storm  from  north-northeast,  snowing  and  drifting. 
Johnson  preached  with  the  assistance  of  the  interpreters.  In  the 
afternoon  Taootuk  was  married  to  Nah  zoo  kah  and  tea  was  served  to  all 
the  Eskimo  herders.  A  sled  arrived  with  letters  from  Mr.  Lopp;— 18^ 
to  —19^.    Charley's  brother  and  brother-in-law  arrived  about  dark. 

February  25, 1895. — Strong  north-northeast  wind.  The  Lapps  hauled 
wood,  and  Ivanhoff,  Johnson's  interpreter,  went  with  them  on  the  trip. 
Thermometer,  — 20©  to  -I60. 

February  26, 1895.— Light  north  wind,  clear;  — 20^  to  — 22©.  John- 
son left  at  10.30  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Charley's  brother  and 
brother-in-law  for  Charley's  place.  Aslak,  Martin,  and  Oowkitkoon 
went  out  in  search  of  the  missing  deer.  Taootuk,  Wocksock,  and  Kum- 
muk  went  up  the  coast  to  Kiunowgok,  seal  hunting. 

February  27,  1895.— Clear,  cold,  calm ;  —24°  to  — 15^.  Aslak  and 
others  returned  late  last  night,  having  tracked  the  deer  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  toward  Charley's  place. 

February  28, 1895. — Light  north  wind,  overcast.  A  beautiful  aurora 
borealis  in  the  evening;  — 21^  to  60. 

March  1, 1895. — Strong  east  wind  in  the  night,  becoming  light  dur- 
ing the  day;  clear  in  the  forenoon,  overcast  in  the  afternoon.  Wassock 
from  Kook,  was  taken  violently  sick  in  the  morning  and  was  taken 
home.    Johann,  Moses,  and  Sekeoglook  came  down  from  the  herd. 

March  3, 1895. — Light  south  wind,  changing  to  north.  A  light  fall 
of  snow.  The  usual  Sunday  service  and  school.  Thermometer,  -f  10^ 
to  +260. 

March  4, 1895. — Cloudy,  with  wind  from  northeast,  east,  southeast^ 
and  south.  Kjellmann  has  finished  his  tent  and  camping  outfit.  Moses, 
Tatpan,  Ahlook,  and  Johann  went  out  to  the  herd.  The  village  seems 
deserted;  only  two  childrenfr^m  the  village  to-day.  Thermometer,  -f  25^ 
all  day. 

H.  Doc.  92,  pt;  3 43 
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March  5, 1895. — Bain  daring  the  night,  in  the  forenoon  sleet  and 
snow;  4-25^  to  +33^.  Ahlook  returned,  having  lost  the  tent  and  slept 
on  the  mountains. 

March  6, 1695. — East  wind,  veering  to  south  and  southwest;  snow 
flying  all  day;  cloudy;  +10o  to  +25°. 

March  7, 1895. — Southwest  wind,  cloudy  and  snowing;  +26^  all  day. 
Ahlook  left  for  the  tent  to-day. 

March  8, 1895. — A  clear,  beautiful  day,  calm.  A  native  reported  hav- 
ing seen  the  lost  deer.    Thermometer,  +10^  to  +26o. 

March  9, 1895.— Calm;  +12©  to  +22©  to  -2©  at  8  p.  m.     At  9  p.  m. 

the  windy  comer  opened  up  and  soon  a  gale  was  blowing  from  north- 

I  northeast.    Eummuk  returned  during  the  night  with  two  seals.    Taoo- 

tuk  had  shot  three.    Mr.  Johnson  returned  about  noon,  having  cami)ed 

I  on  the  snow  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon.    Also  some  traders  came  from 

\  the  cape,  and  Tatpan,  Martin  and  Oowkitkoon. 

[  March  10, 1895.— North  wind;  — 10°  to  — 15°.    Johnson  preached  in 

I  the  village  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  Norwegian  services. 

March  11, 1895. — Strong  northeast  wind,  with  snow  flying.    Ther- 
I  mometer,  0^  to  +18^.    Ejellmann,  Martin,  and  Mikkel  left  for  Golovin 

i  Bay  with  deer  to-day.    Service  in  the  evening. 

March  12, 1895. — Wind  shifbing  about,  settling  into  a  northeast  gale 
I  during  the  night.    Two  services  during  the  day.    About  noon  the  Oa])e 

Prince  of  Wales  sleds  and  Lopp's  herder  left;,  with  Moses  in  tow. 
Thermometer,  4-12o  to  +20o. 

March  13, 1895. — Strong  northeast  wind,  cloudy.  Johnson  did  not 
leave  on  account  of  drifting  snow;  +10^  to  +18^. 

March  14, 1895. — Light  northeast  wind,  overcast;  zero  to  +12^, 

March  15, 1895. — Medium  strong  north  wind,  overcast.  Johnson  and 
company  left  at  8  a.  m.    Thermometer,  +5°  to  +12°. 

March  16, 1895. — Wind  changing  from  northeast  to  southeast;  north- 
northeast,  settling  at  east,  cloudy;  +2o  to  +22o.  The  herd  reported 
all  well. 

March  17, 1895. — Olear  at  times,  wind  continually  changing;  — 1(F 
to  — 150.    Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon. 

March  18,  1895.— Olear,  with  north-northeast  wind;  —20  to  —12°. 
Frederick  was  sent  up  to  the  herd,  as  his  hip  is  now  healed. 

March  19, 1895. — North-northeast  wind,  clear;  —  3^  to  +40.  Oharley 
arrived  at  2.30  with  letters  firom  Johnson  and  Kjellmann.  They  left 
his  place  the  15th  for  Golovin  Bay.  One  deer  reported  sick  of  a  hurt 
foot.  Mathis  asked  permission  to  kill  it,  but  Per  was  ordered  to  go  and 
look  at  it,  and  if  it  could  be  saved  to  try  his  best. 

March  20, 1895. — Strong  north-northeast  wind,  clear.  The  deer,  a 
two-year-old  gelding,  was  brought  in,  killed,  and  was  dressed  here  and 
the  meat  put  in  the  storehouse.  The  right  front  hip-joint  was  dis- 
located and  matter  had  commenced  to  form  around  the  joint.  Ther- 
mometer, —11°  to  +20. 
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March  21^  1895. — The  windy  comer  wide  open  the  entire  twenty-four 
honrs;  —12°  to  —  4°.  Taootuk  and  Wocksock  returned  to-night  from 
sealing,  minus  any  seal.    Mrs.  Kjellmann  bad  a  sick  headache  all  day. 

March  22, 1895. — Strong  nortb-nortbeast  wind,  clear;  — 21^  to  IQo. 

March '23, 1895. — Medium  strong  northeast  wind,  clear,  cold;  —22^ 
to  -Uo. 

March  24, 1895.— Clear,  light  east  wind;  -19^  to  -8°.  The  usual 
Sunday  school. 

March  25, 1895. — Light  southeast  wind,  clear  and  nice  in  forenoon, 
changing  to  northeast,  and  a  storm  was  on  the  programme ;  —18^  to  — 6^. 

March  26, 1895. — Glear,  with  north-northeast  wind  during  the  night; 
calm  in  the  forenoon;  strong  north  to  north-northeast  wind  in  the 
evening;  — 10°  to  — 2°. 

March  27, 1895.— North  wind,  light,  clear;  -11°  to  -6o. 

March  28, 1895.— Light  north  wind,  clear ;  — 17°  to  - IQo.  Per  thinks 
the  cows  will  come  in  from  April  15  and  on.  Very  strong  north-north- 
east wind ;  some  snow  flying,  clear.  The  deer  which  Aslak  lost  was 
reported  killed  by  a  native  and  consumed.    Thermometer,  ^22^  to  — 12^ 

March  30,  1895. — Very  strong  northwest  to  north-northeast  wind, 
overcast  with  snow  flurries;  —  22^  to  —8°.  Geetaugee  was  around 
hunting  for  four  deerskins  that  had  been  stolen  from  him  while  he  was 
out  seal  hunting.  He  suspects  Nanugok  (the  thug)  of  stealing  them. 
Geetaugee  wants  to  enter  a  complaint  against  him  when  the  revenue 
cutter  comes. 

March  31,  1895. — Overcast  morning  and  evening,  clear  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Service  and  Sunday  school .  At  5  p.  m.  Kjellmann  and  Mikkel 
arrived  with  deer.  They  had  left  Charley's  place  at  8  a.  m.  and  crossed 
the  mountains.  Martin  is  expected  with  a  dog  sled  some  time  to-night. 
They  left  Golovin  Bay  on  Monday  noon.    Thermometer,  —12^  to  0^. 

April  1, 1895. — Overcast  and  calm*  The  man  who  shot  the  stray  deer 
proved  to  be  from  Nook.  He  acknowledged  the  deed  and  on  being  told 
that  he  would  either  have  to  be  put  in  irons  or  pay  for  the  deer,  prom- 
ised to  pay  in  fox  skins  before  the  Bear  came.  Two  men  had  helped 
him  eat  it,  and  their  names  were  taken  and  told  to  help  pay  for  the 
meat.  He  threatened  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  be  put  in  irons* 
Thermometer,  —12^  to  zero. 

April  2, 1895. — Northwest  wind;  partly  overcast.  The  "  Deerslayer" 
&  Oo.  were  in  and  each  agreed  to  pay  one  white  fox  skin.  A  sled 
arrived  from  Goloviu  Bay  bringing  some  letters  from  the  States  sent 
from  Unalaska  by  way  of  St.  Michaels.    Thermometer,  +12o  to  +4P. 

April  3,  1895. — Calm,  clear.  A  woman  from  the  lakes  came  in  with 
a  two-mouths-old  baby  for  treatment;  it  was  covered  with  sores  from 
poor  care  and  fllth.  One  of  the  best  sled  deer  broke  a  foot  to-day,  get- 
ting entangled  in  the  ureceding  sled,  and  had  to  be  killed.  Thermome- 
ter, -120  to  -f  40. 

April  4, 1895. — Clear,  calm ;  — 12^  to  +  4°.    Martin  was  very  sick  with 
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rheumatic  pains  iu  the  hip  joint.    Frederick  was  on  the  sick  list  from 
a  boil  on  the  knee  caused  by  a  neglected  frost  sore. 

April  5, 1895.— Calm,  clear;  -4o  to  +10o.  About  10  a.  m.  Adak, 
Somby,  wife  and  daughter,  left  for  Charley's  place  to  take  care  of  hig 
herd  until  June.  Taooluk  and  wife  left  for  down  the  coast  to  buy  crabs. 
Two  sleds  arrived  from  the  cape  and  one  from  the  lakes. 

April  6, 1895. — Variable  winds,  light,  clear,  and  nice;  zero  to  —14° 
Nanngok  came  down  from  the  cape  last  night,  and  had,  according  to 
hearsay,  threatened  to  kill  Geetaugee  this  morning.  Nanugok  was  np 
at  the  station  nearly  all  day  and  denied  having  taken  the  skins.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  leave  in  the  morning,  as  the  people  were  talking  too 
much.  After  supper  he  went  down  to  the  village  and  was  shot  through 
the  breast  by  Geetaugee  and  buried  in  a  snow  bank  north-northeast 
from  the  village.  There  was  no  excitement  in  the  village.  The  ladies 
at  the  station  were  somewhat  excited  over  the  affair;  also  the  Lap- 
landers. 

April  7, 1895. — Sunday.  Light  southeast  wind,  clear  and  nice;  — 2<^ 
to  4-18^.  Services  with  communion.  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon. 
Per,  Sekeoglook,  and  Wocksock  went  up  to  the  herd  to-night  to  make 
preparations  for  moving  the  herd. 

April  8, 1895. — Strong  southeast  wind,  foggy  in  the  morning,  clear- 
ing up;  — 6^  to  —14^.  Mathis,  Samuel,  Eummuk,  and  Ahlook  left  for 
the  herd  to-day  with  five  weeks'  provisions,  as  the  herd  is  going  up  to 
the  Gk)weerook  Biver.  Elektoona  will  take  the  provision  sled  back. 
Martin  and  Frederick  are  getting  better. 

April  9,  1895. — Clear,  calm,  bright.  Several  cape  and  lake  sleds 
arrived.    Moaes  came  back  fr^m  the  cape  with  letters;  — 2^  to  +20^. 

April  10, 1895. — Overcast,  mild,  and  calm.  Thorwal^l  Ejellmann  and 
Moses  brought  wood,  as  Johann's  eyes  were  very  bad. 

April  11, 1895. — Overcast,  calm.  Johann's  eyes  are  still  bad.  Three 
deer  had  broken  loose  from  the  fastening  and  shaped  their  course  to 
the  mountains.  Eoketuk,  from  the  cape,  arrived  to-day.  Thermome- 
ter, -f  8o  to  4-280. 

April  12, 1895. — Strong  north-northeast  wind;  storming.  Service  in 
the  forenoon.  Kummuk  senior  and  his  brother-in-law  brought  tidings 
fi*om  the  stray  deer,  and  with  Moses  were  sent  out  to  track  them. 
Johann  and  Frederick  took  the  rest  of  the  deer  and  finally  caught 
them  near  the  last  camping  place.  Moses  turned  back  on  the  way. 
Thermometer,  +4°  to  —  lO^. 

April  13,  1895. — Strong  north  wind;  snowstorm.  Kotetuk  left  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  Ketoxite,  Mr.  Lopp's  herder,  arrived 
to  bring  Brevig's  family  up  on  a  visit.    Zero  all  day. 

April  14, 1895. — Easter  Sunday;  service  and  Sunday  school.  North 
wind,  clear,  with  a  little  snow  going  south;  — 4^  to  +4^.  Brevigs 
visited  Kjellmanns  and  Kjellmanns  visited  the  Brevigs. 

April  15, 1895.— North  wind ;  clear ;  — 4^  to  4-16o.   Elektoona  arrived 
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fi*om  the  herd  and  reported  all  well  with  the  herd;  the  herders  all  with 
sore  eyes.  Several  sleds  arrived  from  the  cape  and  lakes,  all  wanting 
lead. » 

April  16, 1896. — North-northeast  wind;  snow  on  the  move;  — 10^  to 
— 2^.  Taootuk  arrived  daring  the  night  with  news  fix)m  Charley's 
herd.    Brevigs  left  for  the  cape  at  7  a.  ni. 

April  17, 1896.— Oahn,  clear;  -flOo  to  +6^. 

April  18, 1896. — Clear,  calm  in  the  forenoon;  east  wind  in  the  after- 
noon; +8oto  +1(P. 

April  19, 1895.— Calm,  clear,  bright;  +8  to  -f  16o. 

April  20,  1895.— Calm,  clear;  -f  12°  to  -flGo.  Some  Nook  people 
complained  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat  and  were  given  some  dry  tom- 
cod  and  oil. 

April  21, 1896. — Calm  and  clear;  light  east  wind,  with  snow  in  the 
evening.  Oowkitkoon  and  Sekeoglook  came  down  from  the  herd  with- 
out any  permission. 

April  22,  1896.— Cloudy  and  calm;  a  little  snow;  -f8o  to  -f  16o. 
Frank  Komeroff,  J.  A.  Dexter's  Russian  trader,  arrived  to-day  with 
two  dog  sleds  of  barter  goods. 

April  23,  1896. — Storm  from  south,  with  snow  and  fog;  -hlO^  to 
+26^.    Komeroff  is  doing  a  brisk  trade. 

April  24,  1896. — Strong  south-southwest  wind,  with  some  snow; 
-f  20O  to  -280. 

April  25,  1896. — South-southwest  wind  in  the  morning  and  north 
wind  in  the  afternoon,  with  some  snow;  -f  18°  to  +30^.  EomerofPs 
Eskimo  man  is  sick  in  bed. 

April  26, 1896.— Clear  and  bright,  cahn;  -f  20©  to  -f  28o. 

April  27, 1896. — Brevigs  returned  at  11.30  p.  m.,  having  made  the 
trip  from  the  cape  in  seventeen  hours.  Cloudy  and  snowing,  with  a 
light  northeast  wind.  Martin  cut  himself  with  his  own  knife.  By 
falling  down  the  knife  penetrated  the  throat,  cutting  into  the  flesh 
guite  deep.    Thermometer,  +26o. 

April  28, 1896. — Clear  and  nice  in  the  morning,  with  increasing  wind 
frt)m  north-northeast,  becoming  very  strong  toward  night.  The  usual 
Sunday  service  and  school.    Thermometer,  -f  20©  to  +10o. 

April  29,  1896. — ^Clear,  with  drifting  snow  and  very  strong  north- 
northeast  wind,  abating  toward  night;  -f  4^  to  -f  12^. 

April  30, 1896. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  light  north-northeast  wind. 
Komeroff  and  party  left  for  Golovin  Bay,  and  a  sled  also  left  for  the 
cape  in  the  morning.    Thermometer,  -f  8^  to  -f  20^. 

May  1, 1896. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  light  northwest  wind.  Elek- 
toona  is  sick  with  diarrhea.    Thermometer,  -f  12^  to  -f  28^. 

May  2, 1896.— Clear,  calm  day;  — 12^  to  — 30^.  Mathis  Eira  arrived 
from  the  herd,  having  been  one  day  and  two  nights  on  the  way.  He 
reported  66  fawns,  of  which  one  was  stillborn  and  one  was  kiUed 
because  it  had  a  twin  brother,  and  the  mother  would  only  care  for  one. 
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The  third  was  killed  in  the  herd  by  being  kicked  by  another  deer.  The 
deer  are  thriving,  and  the  pasturage  is  splendid.  The  herd  are  in  a 
protected  place  where  the  winds  can  not  blow.  Two  cape  sleds  and 
Oharley  arrived  toward  evening. 

May  3, 1895. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  light  sonth-sontheast  wind 
changing  to  east-northeast;  +12^  to  +32^.    Elektoona  quite  sick. 

May  4,  1895.  Clear  and  bright;  south-southeast  wind;  +10^  to 
+310.    Charley  left  at  9  a.  m. 

May  5, 1895. — Clear  and  bright,  thawing  in  the  sun;  +15°  to  +35°; 
calm  during  the  day;  strong  north-northeast  wind  after  sunset.  The 
ufiual  Sunday  school  and  service. 

May  6, 1895. — Partly  overcast,  a  strong  wind  during  the  night  from 
the  north;  +15^  to  -f  35^;  thawing  a  little.  A  sled  arrived  from 
Unalokleet.    Mathis  Eira  left  for  the  herd  with  provisions. 

May  7, 1895. — Overcast,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  sun.  The 
wind  changing  from  northwest  to  north-northeast,  southeast,  back  to 
northeast;  +25^  to  4-33^.  Signs  of  thawing.  Taootuk  retained 
from  seal  hunting  in  the  night  with  his  wife,  but  minus  all  signs  of 
seal.  Elektoona  went  up  to  the  herd  with  two  weeks'  provisions  lor 
the  herd.  Taootuk  and  Martin  also  went  up  to  stay  with  the  herd. 
Wocksock  and  Kummuk  came  home.  Several  sleds  were  on  the  move 
toward  the  sandpit  with  all  their  possessions. 

May  8, 1895.— Clear  and  bright,  with  a  light  thaw;  +20o  to  — 36o. 
South  wind,  changing  to  northeast.  The  natives  all  seem  to  be  on  the 
move  from  Nook  and  the  lakes.  Kjellmann  and  the  Lapi>s  have  been 
hauling  timber  for  the  schoolhouse. 

May  9, 1895. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  chilly  northeast  wind;  thaw- 
ing a  little  in  the  sun  iu  protected  places;  -^22^  to  4-30°.  The  Lapps 
received  their  provisions  with  joy. 

May  10,  1895. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  light  north-nprtheast  wind. 
Mrs.  Brevig  celebrated  her  birthday  by  having  a  severe  headache  all 
day.  The  Nook  ^^deer-slayer"  brought  tidings  that  he  had  seen  two 
deer  and  a  young  fiekwn  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  south  of  the 
bay  heading  this  way,  and  he,  with  Mikkel  and  Johann,  were  sent  oat 
with  four  deer  to  see  if  they  could  catch  them  and  ascertain  to  which 
herd  they  belonged.  Thermometer,  +  22°  to  +29o. 

May  11, 1895.— Overcast,  with  thick  fog  in  the  mountains;  -4-180  to 
— 31<^.  The  Lapps  and  companion  returned  at  9.30  p.  m.,  having  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  deer  all  day,  but  never  caught  sight  of  them. 
A  native  reported  that  he  had  seen  them  pass  northwest  under  the 
hills  near  the  station  one  hour  before  the  party  returned. 

May  12, 1895. — Clear  and  bright;  thawing  in  the  early  afternoon; 
sharp,  cutting  north  wind  in  the  evening.  The  sighted  deer  were  fol- 
lowed all  day  by  the  Lapps.  Moses  could  not  keep  up  and  came  home 
in  the  afternoon.  The  usual  Sunday  exercises.  The  herd  was  reported 
moved  10  miles  nearer  the  station;  100  fawns,  4  dead.  Thermometer, 
+20O  to  +350.    Letters  arrived  from  Mr.  Lopp. 
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May  13, 1895. — ^Glear,  north  wind.  The  stray  deer  were  aroand  the 
last  camping  place  before  Charley's  herd  left^  and  the  deer  had  been 
tethered  near  by  so  that  they  should  not  scatter;  but  they  had  only 
circled  aroand  them,  without  coming  near  them,  and  turned  northwest 
again,  passing  behind  the  hills.    Thermometer,  +25^  to  +26^. 

May  14, 1895. — Olear  and  calm  in  the  forenoon,  with  rising  northeast 
wind  in  the  evening;  +14^  to  4-33^.  The  deer  have  turned  back  again 
to  the  camping  place  and  will  be  watched  there  until  the  herd  returns. 

May  15, 1895.— Clear  and  calm,  +18^  to  +36o.  The  new  schoolhouse 
was  begun.    Mikkel  was  out  after  the  stray  deer,  without  seeing  them. 

May  16,  1895. — Clear,  with  a  very  light  northeast  wind,  growing 
stronger  toward  evening;  +18^  +35^.  The  deer  were  sighted  behind 
the  hills,  but  were  very  wild  and  could  not  be  approached  within 
half  a  mile. 

May  17, 1895. — Partly  overcast,  with  north-northeast  wind  during 
the  night.  Frederick,  Kummuk,  and  Moses  took  a  cook  stove  out 
to  the  proposed  winter  quarter  for  the  herd,  to  be  used  for  a  herder's 
house.  The  natives  have  with  one  or  two  exceptions  moved  out  of 
their  huts,  and  are  quartered  on  the  beach  or  have  moved  to  the  sand- 
pit. School  closed  to-day.  Oowkitkoon  came  with  letters  from  the 
herd;  all  well.    Thermometer,  +19©  to  -f31o. 

May  18, 1895.— Overcast,  with  a  chilly  northeast  wind ;  + 18°  to  +30^. 
Trading  sleds  arrived  irom  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  with  letters  from  Mr. 
Lopp.    Mrs.  Ejellmann  was  sick  from  a  headache. 

May  19, 1895. — Overcast  in  the  afternoon;  mild  and  thawing;  +23^ 
to  +40^.  The  usual  Sunday  service  and  school.  The  stray  deer  are 
yet  behind  the  hills.    Oowkitkoon  started  for  the  herd  to-night. 

May  20^  1895. — Cloudy  and  overcast,  with  south  wind.  Aslak  Somby 
came  back  from  Charley's  about  noon,  and  reported  77  fawns  bom,  of 
which  2  were  dead.  He  had  been  on  the  way  since  the  16ih,  having 
lost  his  way  in  the  fog  on  the  mountains.  A  fine,  drizzling  rain  nearly 
all  day;  +42^  all  day;  no  frost  in  the  morning. 

May  21, 1895.— Clear,  with  a  light  southeast  wind;  +30o  to  -f  38o. 

May  22, 1895. — Cloudy  and  raining  part  of  the  day;  wind  changing 
from  southeast  to  north-northeast;  —45^.  Aslak  and  Frederick  have 
been  out  looking  for  the  stray  deer,  which  are  now  moving  toward  the 
herd.    Kjellmann  made  a  few  bricks  to-day. 

May  23, 1895. — Clear  and  bright  until  6  p.  m.,  when  it  clouded  over 
and  began  to  rain;  strong  north-northeast  wind  all  day;  +42^. 

May  24, 1895. — ^Wind  south  and  north;  clear  and  mild;  -(-510  |^t 
noon,  thawing;  colder  at  sunset,  10  p.  m. 

May  25,  1895. — Clear  and  calm,  a  very  fine  day;  +50^  at  noon. 
Samuel  and  Taootuk  came  in  from  the  herd  and  reported  132  calves 
bom,  122  from  old  deer  and  11  from  young  fawns.  The  herd  is  now 
near  the  foot  of  Grantley  Harbor. 

May  26, 1895. — Clear  and  calm  in  the  forenoon;  cloudy,  with  rising 
wind  in  the  afternoon;  northeast  wind;  +41^  at  noon,  with  a  light 
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froBt  last  night.    The  usual  Sunday  service  and  school.    Aslak  saw  the 
stray  deer  near  the  first  camping  place  in  the  &11. 

May  27, 1895. — Clear,  with  a  light  northwest  wind,  veering  to  north- 
east; light  frost  last  night;  +30^  to  +42o.  Johann,  Frederick,  Mikkel, 
and  Wocksock  went  for  logs  again  to-night.  Kummak  returned 
to-night.  The  herd  is  now  near  the  last  camping  place.  Martin  came 
in  with  Kummuk.  A  yearling  cow  brings  forth  a  stillborn  takwn. 
Light  frost  in  the  night. 

May  28,  1895. — Strong  northeast  wind,  clear  and  bright;  +45^. 
Samuel,  wife  and  child,  and  Martin  went  to  the  deer  camp  to-night. 

May  29,  1895. — Clear,  with  a  light  north  wind;  — 52^.  Frederick, 
Mikkel,  Johann  and  Aslak,  Moses,  and  Kummuk  went  after  logs  late 
last  night  and  are  to  make  another  trip  again  to-night. 

May  ^,  1895. — Clear,  with  a  light  north  wind.  The  log  cavalcade 
came  home  about  2  a.  m.  and  left  again  at  4  a.  m.  Light  frost;  +52^^  at 
noon. 

May  31, 1895. — Clear,  calm;  light  frost  in  the  night;  +54<=>  at  noon. 
The  log  party  returned  to-night;  they  have  brought  some  very  nice 
logs.  Salting  seal  blubber  and  drying  the  skins  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  Eskimo  herders  for  two  days. 

June  1,  1895. — Overcast,  with  strong  north-northeast  wind.  Early 
in  the  morning  we  got  letters  from  Mr.  Lopp.  Per  and  Ahlook  arrived 
from  the  herd.  Per  reported  131  fawns  living  and  13  dead,  of  which  9 
were  from  the  yearling  cows. 

June  2, 1895. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  strong  north-northeast  wind 
all  night  and  day.  Sunday  services,  but  no  Sunday  school,  as  most  of 
the  herders  were  out.  The  toothache  is  making  the  station  a  mudi- 
felt  call. 

June  3, 1895. — Clear,  with  a  light  west  wind;  heavy  frost  last  night 
Per  and  Aslak  went  out  to  the  herd;  Frederick  and  Wocksock  picked 
moss. 

June  4, 1895. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  breath  of  wind  from  west.  In 
the  afternoon  a  cold,  chilly  fog  came  in  from  the  northwest.  A  little 
cleaning  up  around  the  house  was  indulged  in. 

June  5, 1895. — Clear,  bright,  and  calm.  Toward  night  it  clouded  up 
from  the  south,  with  a  little  wind.  Aslak  came  home  with  7  deer,  to  be 
used  in  hauling  logs. 

June  6, 1895. — Overcast  and  calm,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain.  Wock- 
sock, Kummuk,  Frederick,  Aslak,  and  Thorwald  Kjellmann  went  after 
logs.  In  the  evening  Jenny  Kjellmann  celebrated  her  sixth  birthday 
by  inviting  her  neighbors  to  supper. 

June  7, 1895. — Cloudy,  with  showers  all  night  and  day;  calm,  and  at 
times  foggy.  The  log  party  returned  at  9  a.  m.  Brevig  and  Thorwald 
Kjellmann  went  out  for  logs  in  the  evening. 

June  8, 1895. — Calm  and  foggy,  rain  and  cloudy.  The  Alaska  sum- 
mer is  here  in  all  its  abundance  of  rain  and  fog.    Brevig  and  Kjellmann 
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^ned  at  7  a.  m.  with  a  log  36  feet  long  and  14  inches  in  diameter  at 

nallest  end.    Frederick,  Aslak,  Kummuk,  and  Wocksock  went 

-r  at  4  p.  m.,  followed  by  A.  A.  Kjellmann  at  6  p.  m. 

%  1895. — Calm  and  foggy.    The  sun  showed  his  benign  connte- 

^  once  for  six  minut.e8  and  the  rest  of  the  day  we  basked  in  fog. 

-  ue  nsnal  Sunday  service  and  school.    A  boy  from  Kinnowgok  reported 

two  Bussian  men-of-war  lying  in  the  straits  waiting  for  the  ice  to  clear 

to  come  in  here  and  take  all  the  deer  back  to  Siberia.    Mathis  reported 

one  fawn  bom. 

June  10,  1895. — Calm  and  foggy.  Taootuk,  Elektoona,  and  Ahlak 
went  to  the  herd.  Kjellmann  went  to  Point  Jackson  to  get  some  mate- 
rial for  his  boat.  Mathis  and  Ahlak  went  to  the  old  corral  to  plant  tur- 
nips and  rutabaga  seed. 

June  11, 1895. — Light  west  wind;  overcast.  Taootuk  came  home  late 
last  night  very  sick.    Ahlook  and  Mathis  came  home  to-day. 

June  12, 1895. — Light  west  wind;  cloudy,  with  thick  fog  on  the  hills. 
At  8.30  p.  m.  it  snowed  some.  Thorwald  Kjellmann  has  commenced  a 
boat  for  his  own  use.    Taootuk  is  a  little  better. 

June  13, 1895. — Gloudy  in  the  forenoon,  with  Ught  west  wind;  clear- 
ing up  at  noon,  with  northerly  wind ;  a  light  frost  in  the  evening. 

June  14, 1895. — Clear  until  4  p.  m.,  when  it  clouded  over,  with  a  light 
east  wind.  Frederick  and  Aslak  were  sent  out  looking  for  the  two  stray 
deer.    Moses  painted  the  little  Bear  (whaleboat). 

June  15, 1895. — Overcast  until  6  p.  m.,  when  a  strong  north-northeast 
wind  commenced  to  blow.  The  flag  halyard  was  put  in  order,  and 
Moses  smeared  some  paint  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  Aslak  and  Fred- 
erick have  not  returned  yet. 

June  16, 1895. — Clear  and  calm,  a  beautiful  day;  a  strong  northeast 
wind  all  night.  The  usual  service  and  Sunday  schooL  The  net  was 
set  in  an  open  space  near  shore  in  hopes  that  there  was  flsh  in  the 
ocean. 

June  17, 1895. — Cloudy  and  overcast,  with  a  light  west  wind,  turning 
to  south  in  the  evening;  fog  at  times.  A  general  cleaning  up  was 
indulged  in.  The  movement  of  the  ice  is  watched  with  eager  eyes. 
Per  and  Ahlook  came  in  late  from  the  herd. 

June  18, 1895. — Strong  west  wind  all  night  and  day,  with  fbg,  snow, 
and  sleet  in  the  afternoon.  The  ice  had  been  packed  up  on  this  shore 
during  the  night.  Per,  Ahlook,  and  Frederick  went  out  to  the  herd. 
Berit,  Johann's  little  daughter,  is  getting  stiff  in  the  arms  and  feet.  The 
new  boat  was  launched  to-day. 

June  19, 1895. — Clear  in  the  forenoon;  fog  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
chilly  west  wind. 

June  20, 1895. — Clear  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  cold  fog  firom  the 
sea,  with  light  northwest  wind.  Wocksock  shot  a  seal  outside  the 
station.    Mrs.  Kjellmann  is  sick  with  a  severe  cold. 

June  21, 1895. — Overcast  in  the  morning,  clearing  up  about  noon. 
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Light  west  wind,  beoomiug  northeast  and  strong  after  6  p.  m.,  taking 
the  ice  from  the  shore.  Kjellmann,  Johann,  Mikkel,  and  Mathls  went 
ont  to  Arkmore  Biver  to  fish  for  trout. 

I  June  22, 1895. — Clear  and  bright,  with  a  light  west  wind  in  the  after- 

noon; the  sun  set  at  10.50  p.  m.  and  appeared  again  at  1.50  a.  m.  (My 
watch  m  ust  be  twenty  minutes  fast. )  Kjellmann  and  party  returned  at  7 
this  morning  with  considerable  smelt.  Martin,  Elektoona,  and  Sekeog- 
look  came  in  from  the  herd  at  1  a.  m.  Grantley  Harbor  and  the  north 
half  of  the  bay  is  now  free  from  ice. 

June  23|  1895. — Qlear  and  nice  in  the  early  morning,  with  fog  and 
light  west-northwest  wind  all  day.    The  ice  is  coming  back  in  small 
cakes.    No  service,  but  Sunday  school. 
i  June  24, 1895. — Light  west  wind,  with  foggy  weather;  a  clear  spell  in 

I  the  afternoon.    Frederick,  Taootuk,  Sekeoglook,  Martin,  and  Elektoona 

went  up  to  the  herd  in  the  canoe.  Wocksock,  Kummuk,  and  Sekeog- 
look each  shot  a  seal  to-night.    The  bay  is  filled  with  floating  ice. 

June  25, 1895. — Clear  and  calm,  with  very  nice  weather.  Consider- 
able codfish  was  caught  last  night  and  is  being  strung  to-day.  The  ice 
is  meandering  around  the  bay  with  the  tide. 

June  26, 1895. — Clear  and  calm ;  a  beautiful  day,  clouding  in  the 
evening.  At  5  a.  m.  some  natives  came  and  reported  '^Umeakbnrk;^ 
two  steamers  were  nearing  the  anchorage.  A  sail  was  seen  toward 
Kings  Island,  and  during  the  day  two  more  steamers  arrived.  Several 
barrels  of  tomcod  were  caught  in  one  draw  of  the  seine  last  night. 

June  27,  1895. — Rain  all  night;  cloudy,  with  west-southwest,  south 
to  southeast  wind.  At  noon  I  took  the  whaleboat  and  five  natives  and 
went  over  to  the  ships  and  called  on  the  whalers  Orca  and  Karlvik^ 
arriving  at  the  station  at  1  a.  m.  (28th).  I  got  some  papers  from  the 
Orca, 

June  28, 1895. — Cloudy,  with  a  little  rain;  strong  south  to  southwest 
wind.  One  steamer  had  anchored  during  the  night.  Samuel,  Oowkit- 
koon,  and  Ahlook  went  out  to  the  herd. 

June  29, 1895. — ^Olear,  cloudy,  warm,  cold,  windy,  calm,  sunshine, 
foggy,  and  a  little  rain.  Per  and  Martin  came  in  from  the  herd.  The 
natives  are  congregating  on  the  beach  again  and  preparing  for  the 
fishing  season. 

June  30, 1895. — Clear,  with  west-southwest  wind,  clouding  over  at 
sunset.  The  usual  service  and  Sunday  school.  The  steamer  JeanuM 
arrived  at  the  anchorage  at  8  p.  m.  A  boat's  crew  from  the  JeannMt 
is  encamped  on  shore,  fishing. 
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METEOROLOGY  AT  TELLER  REINDEER  STATION, 


Date. 


Temperatare. 


Nov. 


1894. 

Oct.  15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
.  31 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 


Dec. 


A..  M. 


19 

23 

25 

26 

22 

25 

19 

10 

12 

10 

10 

6 

8 

0 

-  2 
8 

14 
0 
8 
0 

-  2 

-  2 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9 

20 
18 

0 
-12 

-  8 

-  8 

-12 

-  2 


22 

—  4 

23 

—12 

24 

18 

26 

28 

26 

22 

27 

0 

28 

0 

29 

18 

30 

15 

] 

14 

2 

12 

3 

4 

4 

—  6 

5 

—  8 

6 

—  9 

7 

—22 

8 

—23 

9 

26 

10 

—20 

11 

—14 

12 

—14 

13 

—13 

14 

—14 

P.M. 


20 

23 

42 

38 

40 

29 

40 

33 

30 

26 

22 

20 

18 

16 

2 

12 

20 

30 

8 

28 

8 

2 

2 

20 

22 

10 

10 

9 

16 

21 

31 

2 

0 

—  2 

—  4 
22 

20 
12 


WiDd. 


Conne. 


E 
£. 

N. 


Foroe. 


Calm  .. 
Strong. 
Gentle. 
do. 


I'.E^^. 


C 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

Medium.. 

Light 

....do.... 

Very  light 

Calm 

do.... 

NE j  Strong 

'  Calm 
E 
E 
E 
E 


S£.toSW 

NE 

SE 

W 


NE 

N 

N 

N 

N 

NW 

SW.,  W..NW  . 

SW.toNW 

NE.,E.,SK...., 

NE 

NE 

SE 

SE.,N 


N... 

NW 


-2  i  N 

NE 

S8E.... 
SW.,SE 
SE.. 


E.. 

NE 


—  2 

22 

24 

26 
0 
0 

26 

25 

22 
2 

10 
—11 
—12 
—18 
—21 
—18 
—17 
—17 
—21 
-20  i  NW 
-18 


Strong 

Light 

Very  light 

Calm 

....do 

Light 

Strong 

...do 

Gale 

Strong 

Light 

...do 

Strong 

Gale 

Strong 

Light 

Light  forenoon; 

atrongattemoon. 

Strong 

Strong  gale  in  the 

night. 

Meoium 

Light 

GiUe 

Very  strong 

Strong 


Kemarka. 


Contlnnally  changing 
Strong . . . 


E... 

N... 
NW 
NW 

NW 


—14  I    —25 


N. 


do 

Calm 

Light 

Strong 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Calm 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Light , 

Calm 

Light  forenoon; 
ffde  afternoon. 


Clear,  nice  day. 
Overcaat. 
Clear,  nice. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy,  with  snow  flurries. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy,  gloomy  day. 
Clear. 
Cloudy,  snow  flurries. 

Do. 
Clear  and  cold. 
Partly  overcast. 
Cloudy,  snowing  In  afternoon. 
Clear,  very  fine  day. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Overcast. 
Cloudy. 

A  full-fledged  snowstorm. 
Snowstorm. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  snow  flurries. 
Cloudy,  some  snow. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Clear,  snow  drifting. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Clear,  with  cold  mist  in  evening. 
Cloudy,  snow  flurries. 


Clear. 
Clond 


ine. 


rtnowmg. 

Clear  morning,  becoming  cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Cloudy,  snow  flurries. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  some  snow. 

Partly  overcast. 

Eaw  mist. 

Cold,  blustering  day 

Cloudy. 

Clear,  cold. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clear,  hazy. 
Clear,  snow  flying  in  afternoon. 
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Bate. 


M 


»■  I 


1«M. 
Deo.  15 
]6 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Temperature. 


1895 
Jan 


\l' 


(  ' 


Feb. 


30 
31 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 


A.,  jf .     X  •  jf . 


—20 
—14 

—  8 
—14 
—14 
+22 

18 

—  6 


26 
30 
10 
20 
24 
—19 

10 
2 

—  2 

—  4 

—  6 
9 

—  5 

—  2 
-11 

—  9 

—  3 
—15 
-17 
—23 
—24 
—81 
-15 

—  6 

—  9 
-19 
—18 

10 

22 

14 

0 

4 

—  2 
10 
16 

4 
4 

—  5 

—  4 

—  4 
5 

—  3 

—  4 
—18 
—22 
—24 
—26 
—16 

—  2 
—24 

20 

—10 

0 

—  2 

—  6 
—18 

—16 

-20 

20 

12 

—  8 


-20 

2 

—14 

—18 

30 

18 


10 


30 
31 
21 
28 
30 
—23 

14 
4 

10 
2 
4 

16 
8 
8 

—  2 
2 
0 
3 

—22 
-29 
-30 
—33 
—15 
0 

—19 

—16 

—14 

14 

28 

26 

4 

—  3 

6 

15 

22 

4 

0 

—  2 
—10 

2 
—10 

2 
—10 
—14 
—23 
-20 
—20 
—18 

12 

16 

14 

4 

—  2 

—  8 

—  8 
—14 

—14 

—  6 
24 

3 
0 


Wind. 


Conrse. 


E. 
E. 
W 


NE.,  S. 
SW..., 


SE 

SW.,NE.,SE. 

NE 

S.,SW 

NE 

NB 

NE 


NE 


NNB 

N 

N 

NW 

NW 

NE.,£.,SB 
SE 


SB. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 


N. 


NNE 
NNE 
NNE 
NNE 
NNE 
NNE 
NNE 
NNE 


NNB. 

N 

N 

NNW 

N 


NNE 
NNE 


N.... 
N.... 
NNB 

N.... 
N.... 


NNE 

NNE..  BSE. 

SE 

NNB 

NNB 


Force. 


Light 

Galo 

Medium 

Calm 

Very  strong 
Light 


Calm 


Light 

...?do 

Very  light 

Gale  in  evening. 

In  gnats 

Very  strong 

do 

Calm 


.do 
.do 


llemarks. 


....do.. 
...do.. 
Light... 
Calm  . . . 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Medium 
....do.. 
Strong. . 

do*.- 

...do.. 
Light... 
....do.. 
Calm  ... 


....do 

Light 

....do 

Strong 

Gale 

Calm 

...do 

Calm  forenoon; 
strong  afternoon. 

Strong 

Gale 

Very  strong 

do 


.....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Calm  . . 
Strong. 

do. 

do. 

Gale . . . 
Strong. 
Calm.. 
Gale . . . 


Very  strong 

Calm 

do 

Strong 

d5 

.....do 

Very  strong 
Gale 


Calm  .. 
Light. . 
.....do 
Strong. 
do. 


Clear. 

Snowing  and  drifting  in  afternoon. 

Clear. 

Do. 
Stormy,  snowing  in  the  evening. 
A  nice  day,  with  a  little  snow  in  the 

evenine. 
Clear  ana  pleasant;  snn  rose  11.40 

a.  m.,  set  2J&0  p.  m. 
Cloudy. 

Clondy,  with  some  snow. 
Clear  and  pleasant. 
Cloudy,  with  rain  and  sleet  in  evening 
Clondy,  with  snow  flying. 
Clondy,  with  sleet. 
Clondy,  snow  in  evening. 
Cloudy  and  raw,  clearing  up  after 

dark. 
Clear,  nice,  and  pleasant. 
Clear,  very  nice. 

Clear,  bright,  and  annny. 
Do. 
Do. 

Foggy- 
Clear. 

Foggy. 

Clear. 

Foggy. 

Clear. 

Clear  afternoon,  overcast  forecoon. 

Partly  overcast. 

Stormy. 

Clearing  after  dark. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  with  snow  flurries  ;twohoar8 

sunshine. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  some  snow. 
Snow  and  sleet. 

Overcast,  clearing  toward  darlk. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Do. 
Snow  falling  and  flying. 
Blizsard. 
Stormy  and  drifting. 

Do. 

Do. 
Snow  drifting. 

Do. 
Clear  and  bright. 
Partly  overcast. 

Do. 
Stormy  and  overcast. 
Bliasard. 

Snow  flying  some. 
Clear  and  bright. 
South  side  of  house  entirely  block* 

aded. 
Snow  flying. 
Overcast. 

Clear,  very  nice  day. 
Clear. 

Snow  flying. 

Clear,  with  a  little  snow  flying . 
Clear. 
Cloudy.    A  shock  of  earthquake  at 

5  p.  m. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy,  with  huow  flying. 
Snow  flying. 
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Date. 


Har. 


1895. 

Feb.  24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
13 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

90 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Aiir. 


May 


Temperature. 


A.  2&. 


-18 

—20 

-20 

—24 

—21 

—14 

22 

10 

25 

25 

10 

25 

10 

12 

—10 

0 

10 

12 

5 

0 

2 

—10 
—20 

—  3 
—11 
—12 
—21 
—22 
—19 
—18 

—10 
—11 
—17 
—22 
-22 
—12 
—12 
-12 
-12 
—12 

—  4 
0 

—  2 
—16 

—  2 
6 
8 
4 
0 

—  4 

—  4 
—10 

10 

8 

8 

12 

8 

8 

10 

20 

18 

18 

25 

20 

4 

8 

12 

12 

10 

12 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 


P.M. 


o 

—19 
—16 
-22 
—15 

—  6 
20 
83 
25 
25 
33 

25 
25 
26 
22 
—15 
18 
18 
20 
12 
12 
22 

—15 

—12 

4 

2 

—  4 
10 

—14 

—  8 

—  6 

—  2 

—  6 
—10 
—12 

—  8 
0 
0 

—  4 
4 
4 

10 

4 

18 

—14 

20 

25 

28 

10 

0 

4 

15 

2 

16 

10 

15 

16 

20 

15 

26 

28 

80 

ao 

25 
10 
12 
20 
28 
80 
81 
82 
85 
85 
33 
86 
30 


Wind. 


Coarse. 


NNE 
NNB 
N.... 


N. 
E. 
E. 


SE.toS. 


E.,  SE.|  SW. 
ssw 


NNB 

N 

NB 

NE 

NE 

N 

NE 

NE.,    ESE.,    N., 
NEE. 

Changing 

NNE 

NNE 

NNE 

NNE 

NNE 

NNE 

E 

SE,NE 


NNE 

NNE 

N 

NNE 

NW.,NNE 
NNE 


NW 

N 

Changing. 


SE.... 
SE.,E. 
6E.... 


NNE 
N...- 
N.... 

N.... 
NNE 


E.  in  afternoon 


S 

SSW 

8SW.,  N. 


NE.. 

NNE 
NNE 
NNE 
NW. 


SSE 

6SE.,  ENE  . . 

NNE 

NNE..N 

NNW.,NNE 

SmNE 

NE 


Foroe. 


Strong  t* 

do.. 

Light. . . 
Caiin... 
Light... 
Strong : . 
....do.. 

do.. 

Mediom 
....do.. 


.....do 

do 

Calm 

Very  atrong 

Strong 

Gale 

Strong 

Medium 

do 

At  times  strong  . . 

At  times  calm — 

Medium 

....do 

Strong 

Very  strong 

Strong 

Very  strong 

Very  light 

Light    forenoon ; 
strong  evening. 

Strong 

Medium 

Light 

Very  strong 

do 

Medium 

Calm 

Medium 

Light 

Calm  ..." 

Light 

....*do 

Strong 

Calm 

do 

do 

Strong 

.....do 

Medium 

do 

do 

Calm 

Medium 

Calm 

do 

Very  light 

Calm 

Strong 

do 

do 

Calm 

Light 

.....do 

Gale 

Light 

...do 

Calm 

Light 

do 

Strong 

Medium 

Light 

.....do 


Bemarlu. 


Snow  drifting. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Overcast. 

Do. 
Clear  forenoon. 

Clear  part  of  the  day,  some  snow. 
Rain  in  the  night,  snow  and  sleet  to- 
day. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  some  snow. 
Clear,  very  pleasant. 
Clear  and  nice. 
Stormy. 
A  little  snow. 
Snow  flying. 
Overcast. 

Overcast,  snow  drifting. 
Partly  overcast. 
Cloady. 

Partly  overcast. 

Strong. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stormy  toward  night. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clear,  snow  flying. 
Overcast,  snow  flurries. 
Clear  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Overcast  morning  and  evening. 
Partly  overcast. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Very  fine. 

Clear,  cloudy  in  evening. 
Foggy,  clearing  and  nice. 
Clear  and  bright. 
Snow  falling  and  overcast. 
Overcast. 

Stormy,  some  snow. 
Snow  dancing. 
Snow  going  south. 
Clear. 

Snow  flying. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Calm  forenoon. 
A  little  snow. 
Snowstorm. 
Storm,  snow,  and  fog. 
Some  snow. 
Clear. 

Cloady,  with  some  snov.r. 
Clear  in  morning. 
Snow  flying. 
Clear  and  bright. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly  overcast. 
Overcast. 
Clear. 

Do. 
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Temperature. 

Date. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1895. 

o 

o 

May  10 

22 

29 

11 

18 

81 

12 

20 

35 

13 

25 

36 

U 

14 

33 

15 

18 

36 

16 

18 

35 

17 

19 

31 

18 

18 

30 

19 

23 

40 

20 

42 

42 

21 

34 

40 

22 

45 

46 

23 

46 

46 

24 

51 

25 

60 

26 

41 

27 

30 

42 

28 

45 

29 

52 

30 

62 

31 

64 

Wind. 


Coarse. 


NKB 


NE 


NNE 
KNB 


6 

SB..NNE. 

SB 

SB 

8..N 


N.  In  evenine. 

NW 

NE 

N 

N 


Foroe. 


Light.  ••.••.. 

Ca&n 

Strong 

Light,  riaing. 

Kiaing 

Calm 

.....do 

Mediom 

.....do 

Calm 

Light 

....do 

do 

.....do 

...do 

Calm 

do 

Light 

Strong 

Light 

Very  light... 
Calm 


Clear. 

Orercaat,  fog  in  movmtaiiia. 

Clear,  some  enow  flyinr . 

Clear. 

Calm  forenoon,  clear. 

dear. 

Do. 
Overcast  part  of  the  day. 
Overoast. 

Do. 
dondy. 

Bain  part  of  the  day. 
Clondy. 

Do. 
dear. 

Do. 
dondy  night, 
dear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


i. 
;  I 


I 


I 
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APPENDIX  H. 


ACnOV  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Education  Association  (representing  the  400,000  public 
school  teachers  of  the  United  States),  in  session  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July 
9  to  12, 1895,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  efforts  to  edaoate  Alaskans,  and  especially 
in  the  care  and  use  of  retndeer  as  an  industry  and  as  a 'means  of  saving  them  from 
starvation  and  affording  them  food,  raiment,  shelter,  and  transportation ;  and  that 
we  believe  Congress  should  ei;tend  to  Alaska  aid  in  settling  the  questions  of  pro- 
ductive industry  by  experiment  stations,  as  it  now  aids  in  the  other  Territories  and 
and  in  the  several  States  by  its  appropriations  for  agricultural  stations. 

ACTION  OF  THE  LAKE.  HOHONK  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 
October  9  to  11, 1895,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  experiment  of  introducing  reindeer  into  Alaska 
has  proved  a  marked  success.  But  the  supply  of  reindeer  is  as  yet  totally  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  natives.  The  sum  hitherto  appropriated  has  been  but  $7,500  a 
year,  sufficient  only  to  purchase  150  reindeer  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  herders. 
We  therefore  earnestly  second  the  request  of  Commissioner  Harris  that  the  appro- 
priation bo  increased  and  that  Congress  set  aside  for  this  coming  year  for  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  reindeer  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

Beaolvedf  That  we  specially  commend  the  work  of  the  field  matrons  as  productive 
of  the  best  good  of  the  Indian  communities,  through  the  instruction  and  elevation 
of  the  Indian  women,  and  in  that  respect  particularly  necessary.  We  urge  sub- 
stantial additions  to  the  appropriation  for  their  support  and  that  their  number  may 
be  largely  increased. 

ACnOV  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  conference  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  friends  of  the  Indians  in  session  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  15, 1896 : 

Kesolvedf  That  this  conference  most  earnestly  urges  upon  Congress  larger  appro> 
priations  for  education  in  Alaska  and  for  the  more  rapid  inlroduction  of  domestic 
reindeer  in  that  region. 
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APPENDIX.* 


By  Dayid  Starr  Jordan  and  Grorgr  Archibald  Clark. 


The  report  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  on  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska, 
first  published  in  full  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Census  of 
1880,  is  the  basis  of  our  first  broad  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  life  his- 
tory of  the  fur  seal.  The  work  is  coniprehensive  in  its  conception,  vivid 
in  its  presentation,  and,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
generally  speaking,  accurate  in  its  conclusions. 

To  criticise  that  part  of  the  work  which  in  the  light  of  later  investi- 
gations seems  erroneous  is  an  ungracious  task.  It  is.  however,  one  which 
can  not  be  avoided,  in  view  of  the  part  Mr.  Elliott's  numerical  calcula- 
tions have  had  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  fur-seal  herd  and  in 
view  of  the  republication  of  the  work  now  at  practically  the  same  time 
with  the  more  complete  results  of  the  investigations  of  1896  and  1897. 

That  the  first  investigator  of  this  difficult  subject  should  have  com- 
mitted errors,  or  that  he  should  not  have  looked  at  all  phases  of  the 
subject,  can  not  be  surprising.  Whoever  does  real  work  must  make 
mistakes,  and  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  no  exception.  At  the  same  time 
the  present  writers  wish  to  put  on  record  their  respect  for  the  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  faithfulness  with  which  Mr.  Elliott  has  performed  the 
labor  of  love  of  making  known  the  history  of  the  fur  seal. 

Page  7 :  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  a  fur-seal  rookery,  at  least  of 
the  Alaska  species  {Callorhintu  alascanus)^  ever  existed  on  the  Faral- 
lones.  On  the  Mexican  island  of  Guadalupe  a  considerable  rookery  of 
a  distinct  species  of  fur  seal,  recently  described  by  Dr.  Merriam  under 
the  name  of  Arctocephalus  totensendij  existed  until  about  1885,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  animals  still  remain  in  t}igk% 
neighborhood. 

Besides  the  little  rookery  on  Bobben  (not  Bobbins)  Beef,  or  Tiuleni 
Island,  considerable  rookeries  existed  on  the  Japanese  Kuril  islands — 
Srednoi,  Kaikoke,  Musir,  and  Broughton.  These  herds  are  not  yet 
wholly  extinct. 

Page  16 :  It  is  not  true  that  blue  foxes  are  restricted  to  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  islands.  They  are  native  also  to  the  Gommander  Islands, 
and  were  found  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  at  the  time  of  their  discov- 
ery, in  1741.  They  are  reported  to  have  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  and  on  the  Siberian  Coast.  A  fuller  account  of 
the  distribution  of  the  blue  fox  will  be  found  in  PetrofiTs  report  on  the 
resources  of  Alaska,  vol.  4  of  this  series,  page  890.  The  contrary  state- 
ment that  they  were  introduced  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  is  without  foundation.    By  reference  to  the  sum- 

'  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  See  prefatory  note  to 
Volume  I. 
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mary  of  furspurcbascd  by  Bussian-Aiiierican  traders,  griven  in  Petroff's 
report,  mentioned  above  (pp.  895-899),  we  find  that  these  foxes  have  beee 
taken  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  since  1842. 

It  is  certainly  not  true  at  the  present  time  that  the  foxes  ^^  feed  and 
grow  fat  on  sick  and  weakly  seals,  also  devouring  many  pnps."  It  is 
l)robable  that  they  eat  the  dead  pups  late  in  the  season  which  have 
starved.  On  St.  George  Island  in  1896  practically  all  such  pups  were 
eaten  uj).  It  may  be  that  they  also  occasionally  attack  a  starving  pnp, 
but  the  number  of  healthy,  vigorous  paps  injured  by  them  must  be 
small. 

Page  19:  There  is  no  special  scarcity  of  fishes  about  the  Pribilof 
Islands  as  compared  with  other  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  AppareutJj 
the  seals  rarely,  if  ever,  feed  near  the  islands. 

Page  23.  <<Uolluschickie"  seems  to  us  an  undesirable  8i>e1]ing  of  the 
Kussian  word  "holostiaki,'*  the  plural  of  "  holustiak,''  the  bachelor  seal 

Page  37:  The  statement  that  "there  is  no  need  of  protecting  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  (elsewhere  than  on  the  seal  islands),  unless  it  be  by  a 
few  wholesome  general  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  sea-otter  chase,^ 
needs  some  qualification  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  '^The 
niggetl,  forbidding,  and  inhospitable  exterior''  of  Alaska  is  no  bar  to 
the  skin  hunter,  any  more  than  is  the  rough  and  tempestuous  waters 
of  Bering  Sea  to  the  pelagic  sealer. 

Page  39:  The  reasons  for  leasing  the  right  to  take  skins  to  a  respon- 
sible company  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and  his  statements  have 
now  a  historic  value  as  representing  the  view  at  that  time.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  understand  why  in  case  the  Government  undertook  to 
fe^ell  the  skins  on  its  own  account  to  the  highest  bidder  the  sale  shoald 
be  conducted  on  the  islands  rather  than  at  San  Francisco,  for  example. 
But  even  if  it  did  involve  the  licensing  of  '^a  thousand  ships  to  be 
])re^ut  at  the  sale,"  the  statement  which  follows,  that  ^' the  rattling  of 
their  anchor  chains  and  the  scraping  of  their  keels  on  the  beaches  of 
the  two  islands  would  alone  drive  every  seal  away  and  over  to  tbe 
Kussian  grounds  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,"  is  clearly  absurd. 
The  notion  that  the  Pribilof  seals  might  in  some  way  or  other  be  driven 
to  the  Commander  Islands  or  to  Japan  has  arisen  every  year  from  1868 
to  1897,  and  it  never  had  a  i)article  of  justification. 

Page  43:  The  differences  between  the  fur  seal,  or  "sea  bear,"  and  the 
true  or  hair  seal  noticed  by  Mr.  Elliott  are  great  and  fundamental. 
Except  that  they  are  both  pelagic  carnivora,  feeding  on  fish,  the  two 
animals  have  scarcely  anything  in  common. 

Page  47 :  "Sikatch''  is  preferable  to  "  See  Catch."  Mr.  Elliott  si^elb 
Jlussian  names  according  to  their  English  pronunciation  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  accepted  method  of  transliteration. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bull  returns  each  3^ear  to 
his  former  stand  as  a  matter  of  preference.  He  goes  elsewhere  if  be 
can  do  better  or  if  he  is  forced  to  do  worse.  With  the  females  and 
young  males  the  place  of  return  is  doubtless  less  definite^  though  in  tbe 
case  of  the  adult  cows,  at  least,  x)reference  has  evidently  to  do  largdj 
with  choice  of  location. 

Page  48:  The  fighting  among  the  bulls  here  referred  to  as  going  on 
^<  morning,  noon,  and  night  without  cessation  "  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
A  certain  amount  of  '^  bluffing  ^  is  constantly  to  be  seen  on  the  rookeries, 
but  real  fighting  is  not  very  conspicuous.  According  to  the  observt- 
tions  of  the  season  of  1897  there  is  very  little  fighting  before  the  cows 
begin  to  arrive,  and  these  straggle  in  so  slowly  and  quietly  at  first  as 
to  attract  little  attention  from  the  bulls.    The  real  fighting  occurs  at 
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the  height  of  the  season,  when  the  coining  and  going  of  the  cows  in  large 
numbers  keep  the  harems  stirred  ap.  .  At  this  time,  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusion,  the  idle  bulls  attempt  to  steal  cows,  and  fighting 
results  between  this  class  and  the  harem  masters.  The  harem  bulls 
rarely  fight  among  themselves,  though  they  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
combine  and  make  common  cause  against  an  intruder.  The  fiercest 
fighting  is  among  the  idle  bulls,  which  hang  about  the  rear  of  the  rook- 
eries.   It  is  among  this  class  that  the  fatal  fights  occur. 

Page  53 :  The  harem  masters,  while  tired,  lean,  and  hungry  on  leaving 
the  rookeries  at  the  close  of  July,  are  hardly  as  abject  as  Mr.  Elliott's 
graphic  words  would  leave  one  to  infer.  They  are  able  and  willing  to 
fight  intruders  to  the  last,  as  our  efforts  to  remove  them  in  making  the 
count  of  live  and  dead  pups  July  30  to  August  3,  1897,  abundantly 
show. 

While  it  is  true  that  for  the  most  part  the  rutting  season  is  over  by 
the  10th  of  August,  it  is  not  entirely  so,  as  our  observations  showed 
Sequent  instances  of  copulation  throughout  August  and  even  in 
September. 

Page  54:  The  fur  seal  certainly  does  not  swallow  ^^  occasional  juicy 
fronds  of  seaweed  or  kelp,"  nor  even  ^'soft-shelled  crabs"  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  his  diet,  ^one  of  the  many  stomachs  examined  during 
the  seasons  of  1896  and  1897  show  traces  of  these  things.  Such  objects 
if  taken  into  the  stomach  at  all  are  more  likely  seized  by  accident 
rather  than  intent  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  purpose  of  the  fur 
seal  and  the  sea  lion  may  be  in  taking  the  stones  into  the  stomach,  but 
this  practice  is  not,  as  here  stated,  limited  to  the  bulls.  It  is  common 
to  all  classes  of  the  animals  down  to  the  pup  of  three  months  old. 

That  the  stomachs  of  the  bachelors  are  empty,  as  here  mentioned,  is 
not  due  to  fasting  on  the  part  of  this  class  of  animals,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  they  in  common  with  the  eows  remain  in  the  water  to  digest 
their  food.  The  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  cows  during 
the  season  of  1896,  evidently  just  returned  from  feeding,  showed'  the 
stomachs  in  every  instance  to  be  empty,  not  excepting  an  instance  where 
the  animal  came  to  its  death  by  choking  on  a  fish  bone. 

We  have  here  a  reiteration  of  the  exaggerated  account  of  fighting 
already  referred  to.  The  appearance  of  the  bulls,  as  seen  this  season 
just  before  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  plainly  indicated  that  no  considerable 
fighting  had  taken  place.  There  were  none  of  the  wounds  visible  which 
were  so  conspicuous  among  some  classes  later.  The  ^'period  of  univer- 
sal, spasmodic,  desperate  fighting"  among  the  bulls  from  the  12th  to  the 
14th  of  June  is  a  pure  fiction.  The  arrival  of  cows  about  this  time  is  so 
gradual  and  quiet  that  the  bulls,  as  a  class,  pay  no  attention  to  them  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  fighting  over  them.  The  record  of  daily  counts 
show  this  gradual  appearance  of  the  cows.  On  Kitovi  rookery,  where 
2  cows  arrived  on  June  14,  there  were  but  9  on  the  20th  and  76  on  the 
26th,  out  of  a  total  for  the  season  of  1,245.  A  similar  count  on  Lukanin 
showed  like  results,  there  being  1  cow  on  the  12th,  37  on  the  20th,  207 
on  the  26th,  out  of  a  total  for  the  season  of  about  4,000.  During  this 
period  there  was  absolutely  no  disturbance  on  the  rookeries. 

It  may  be  contended  that  in  the  more  expanded  and  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  rookeries,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Elliott,  a  different  order  of  things 
obtained.  This  may  be  true,  though  it  is  very  doubtful,  while  the 
present  grossly  overstocked  condition  of  the  rookeries  as  to  bulls,  and 
the  consequent  fiercer  struggle  to  obtain  possession  of  the  few  remain- 
ing cows,  make  it  probable  that  more  fighting,  on  the  whole,  occurred 
in  the  seasons  of  1896  and  1897  than  ever  before.    There  are  and  have 
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always  been  sangamary  battles  on  the  rookeries,  but  they  have  bes 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  <' exceeding  peace  and  dove-like  amiability"  of  the  cows  and  y« 
'< attractive,  gentle,  and  intelligent"  expression  on  the  followiDg  pa? 
are  relative  matters.  While  the  cows  do  not  indulge  in  pitched  batik 
they  are  snappish  creatures,  uncivil  to  each  other,  cruel  to  pups  not  tbez 
own,  and  capable  of  giving  their  lords  much  well-deserved  nagging. 

Page  56 :  The  very  elaborate  and  complex  method  of  rookery  o]^.i& 
zation,  the  selection  of  their  breeding  grounds  with  the  ^*  skill  of  eld 
engineers,"  the  <' amiable  nature"  of  the  females  and  the  ^'intelligcii 
courage"  of  the  males  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  bis  vivid  descit^ 
tioii  of  these  animals  presup])oses  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  tk 
fur  seal  does  not  possess.  The  fur  seal  has  wonderfully  developed 
instincts,  but  its  intelligence  (that  is,  its  voluntary  or  adaptive  activity) 
is  relatively  low. 

In  our  preliminary  report  for  1896  we  say:  "From  the  rnthka 
natural  destruction  of  all  seals  In  which  the  geographical  instinct  or 
the  instincts*  of  feeding  and  reproduction  are  defective,  resulti  tbc 
extreme  perfection  of  the  few  instincts  which  the  animal  possesses. 
The  life  processes  of  the  fur  seal  are  as  perfect  as  clock  work,  but  its 
^rade  of  intelligence  is  low.  Its  range  of  choice  in  action  is  verj 
slight.  It  is  a  wonderful  automaton  and  the  stress  of  its  migrataons 
will  always  keep  it  so. 

^<  By  intellect  or  intelligence  in  this  sense  is  meant  the  power  to  choose 
among  possible  different  courses  of  action.  The  external  influences  and 
internal  impulses  produce  certain  impressions  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  animal.  By  the  automatic  instinct  the  response  which  follows 
is  directly  related  to  the  cause,  and  there  is  no  choice  among  responses— 
so  much  influence;  so  much  rebound.  By  the  operations  of  instioct 
each  individual  in  given  conditions  will  act  Just  as  any  other  individnal 
will.  Intellect,  however,  implies  individuality.  One  animal  will  choo« 
to  do  this,  another  that,  adapting  action  to  ite  special  needs  or  circum- 
stances. A  fur  seal  will  do  what  its  ancestors  have  had  to  do  to  per- 
fection. If  it  is  led  to  do  other  things,  it  is  dazed  and  stopid."  (Jordan, 
Prel.  Kep.,  1896,  p.  27.) 

Page  56 :  There  is  no  normal  or  regular  size  of  the  harem.  It  ranges 
from  1  to  an  indefinite  number,  75  and  even  100  oeing  coanted  in  excep- 
tional instances.  The  average  at  present,  with  a  vast  surplus  of  balls, 
is  between  29  and  35,  and  it  has  probably  never  varied  far  from  this. 
The  harems,  however,  appear  smaller  when  counted,  because  at  no  time 
are  more  than  half  the  cows  present  at  once.  The  cows  are  extremely 
gregarious  and  crowd  closely  together  on  the  preferred  nrroands  near 
the  shore.  The  shrinkage  of  the  rookeries  shows  itself  in  the  progress- 
ive abandonment  of  outlying  bulls,  those  in  the  preferred  districto  hav- 
ing about  as  many  cows  in  one  year  as  another. 

Page  58:  The  wounds  of  the  fur  seal,  it  is  true,  heal  very  rapidly,  but 
not  without  a  scar.  There  are  few  adult  bulls  on  the  islands  that  do 
not  show  a  distinct  scar  at  the  angle  of  the  fore  flipper,  a  covetod  x)oint 
of  attack  in  fighting.  The  bachelors  are  frequently  bitten  by  bulls  who 
have  been  shut  out  from  the  rookeries  by  their  betters  and  are  occasion- 
ally  included  in  the  drives.  On  the  killing  grounds  numerous  animals 
are  rejected  because  of  a  welt  or  seam  in  the  skin,  the  result  of  an 
imperfectly  healed  wound. 

Page  59 :  The  weight  of  the  pup  at  birth  is  not,  as  here  stated,  <^3  to  4 
pounds,"  and  its  <' length  12  to  14  inches."    The  actual  weight  is  from 
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^11  to  12  pounds  and  the  length  from  18  to  24  inches.    On  page  274  Mr. 

Elliott  gives  the  weight  of  the  far-seal  pup  of  one  day  old  as  5  to  7^ 

"^^  pounds  and  its  length  as  12  to  13  inches.    In  the  length  of  the  tail  of 

^^  the  fur  seals  given  on  the  preceding  page  that  of  the  adult  male  is  said 

^'  to  be  4  to  5  inches.    In  all  our  measurements  the  tail  of  the  bull  did  not 

^.^  exceed  2  to  2^  inches.    These  are  small  matters,  but  they  point  to  guess- 

"K^  work  rather  actual  investigation  as  a  source  of  information  and  have 

^  an  importance  in  connection  with  larger  mathematical  problems,  with 

'i  the  results  of  which  we  must  take  decided  issue  later  on. 

B^'       The  apathy  here  noted  as  shown  by  the  mother  seal  is  true  after  the 

r  pup  has  become  able  to  move  about  and  care  for  itself.    For  two  or 

s^-  three  days,  however,  the  mother  seal  is  greatly  concerned  for  the  wel- 

• '  fare  of  her  pup.    She  will  lift  it  out  of  the  way  of  a  trampling  bull  as 

o    a  cat  would  a  kitten.    She  will  not  desert  her  newly  bom  pup.    After  a 

few  days,  however,  she  correctly  infers  that  it  can  take  care  of  itself 

7    and  only  looks  after  it  at  meal  time,  though  she  apparently  enjoys 

:    having  it  sleep  at  her  side. 

Page  60:  Probably  Mr.  Elliott's  estimate  that  not  more  than  1  per 
>     cent  of  the  pups  are  crushed  by  the  bulls  is  too  low.    Two  or  3  per 
:     cent  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth.    On  the  other  hand,  in  our 
!     preliminary  report  for  1896,  we  were  in  error  in  ascribing  the  greater 
part  of  the  early  mortality  of  pups  to  trampling  by  bulls.    Most  of 
the  natural  deaths  of  young  pups,  occurring  from  July  20  to  August  20, 
are  due  to  the  attacks  of  a  small  parasitic  worm  (Uncinaria)j  which 
^  lives  in  infected  or  filthy  sandy  areas.    The  larvas  adhere  to  the  fur  of 
'  the  mother  and  are  swallowed  by  the  pup  while  nursing.    The  worm 
develops  in  the  small  intestine,  where  it  multiplies,  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  pup,  which  may  die  of  weakness  or  anaemia  even  when  quite  fat. 
The  ravages  of  the  worm  are  practically  over  by  the  end  of  August. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Elliott  records  no  observations  of  the  rookery 
grounds  in  August,  and  gives  us  no  data  by  which  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  can  be  estimated  for  the  years  when  the  rookeries  were  at  their 
height.    Our  first  records  of  its  work  are  found  in  a  photograph  of 
Tolstoi  sand  flat  taken  in  1891,  when  several  thousand  pups,  unques- 
tionably killed  by  the  worm,  were  found  there,  and  are  shown  in  a  pho- 
tograph taken  by  Dr.  Dawson.    On  this  same  rookery  the  presence  of 
innumerable  bones  of  pups  strewn  over  territory  unocupied  even  in 
1891  shows  that  the  worm  was  at  work  prior  to  that  date.    It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  ravages  of  the  Uncinaria  are  as  old  as  the  herd  itself. 

The  reference  in  the  footnote  accompanying  this  page  to  the  effect 
of  the  <<  sudden  nip"  of  the  surf  as  a  cause  of  death  among  the  pups  is 
apparently  unwarranted.  The  close  observations  of  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, and  particularly  of  the  season  of  1896,  covering  the  severe  storms 
of  September  and  October,  failed  to  disclose  any  casualties  due  to  the 
surf.  The  number  of  drowned  pups  found  among  the  dead  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  evidence  points  to  imprisonment  among  the  rocks,  weak- 
ness from  hunger,  or  the  attacks  of  the  worm  as  the  indirect  causes  of 
the  few  deaths  which  are  due  to  drowning.  The  windrows  of  dead 
pups  cast  up  by  the  surf  at  Tolstoi  and  Yostochni  are  not  drowned  pups, 
but  wormy  ones  washed  from  the  rookeries  by  the  surf. 

Page  61:  The  observations  of  the  season  of  1897  show  conclusively 
that  the  pup  knows  its  mother's  voice,  even  at  the  age  of  two  days,  and 
can  follow  it  unerringly.  That  the  pup  <<  noses  around  every  mother 
seal  that  comes  in  contact  with  them"  does  not  prove  the  inability  of 
the  pup  to  recognize  its  own  mother.    The  persistent  and  successful 
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efforts  of  a  pup  less  than  two  days  old  to  follow  its  moth^s  Tob 
tlirongh  a  distanoe  of  100  feet  of  rocky  beach  to  a  point  whither  ^ 
had  been  carried  by  an  idle  boll  is  abundant  proof  of  its  ability. 

Page  62:  Mr,  Elliott  here  discusses  the  possible  appearance  of  ^ 
demies  or  other  specitic  diseases  and  finds  no  evidence  of  any;  ta 
unless  he  traversed  the  rookeries  and  examined  them  closely  in  Aagi^ 
he  could  not  have  known  anything  of  the  mortality  there  to  be  fomi 
among  the  pups  as  well  as  the  adult  animals..  An  adequate  notion  << 
the  real  condition  of  the  rookeries  in  this  regard  can  be  obtained  <»}y 
by  driving  off  the  animals  and  walking  over  the  ground.  Mr.  £llioa 
evidently  did  not  do  this.  The  investigations  of  1896,  though  to; 
thorough,  failed  at  once  to  understand  the  mischief  due  to  Uneint^ 
because  no  one  of  the  investigators  then  knew  anything  of  the  creatiR 
itself.  Its  existence  in  1872-1874  may  therefore  easily  have  been  ow 
looked  by  Mr.  Elliott. 

Page  65:  Our  experience  during  the  past  two  seasons  regardmg^ 
keenness  of  the  sense  of  smell  among  the  seals  does  not  bear  out  tin 
statement  here  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  which  represents  the  cnrreot 
traditions  of  the  islands.  The  odor  of  a  man  to  the  windward  may 
possibly  startle  a  drove  of  bachelors,  some  one  of  them  first  noticiog 
it  and  by  a  rapid  movement  startling  the  others.  In  such  case  it  is  no 
more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  efiect  to  the  sense  of  smell  than  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Sounds  are  more  distinctly  conveyed  also  from  the 
windward  direction.  It  is  also  well  known  that  sharp  sounds  startk 
the  seals,  and  the  clapping  of  the  hands  or  the  rattling  of  a  stick  on  s 
rock  is  the  usual  means  of  urging  on  a  drive.  In  our  investigations 
we  have  found  it  possible  to  closely  approach  bachelors  and  cows  htm 
the  windward  by  moving  noiselessly  and  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  have 
observed  them  for  long  periods  at  a  time  without  disturbing  them.  We 
have  also  repeatedly  passed  to  the  windward  of  sleeping  bachelors  with- 
out disturbing  them.  Mr.  Bristow  Adams  in  1897  painted  white  erossee 
on  the  backs  of  two  bulls  asleep  on  Tolstoi  sands.  But  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  all  members  of  a  flock  of  seals  are  asleep  at  once,  and  if  one 
animal  catches  sight  of  the  intruder  or  hears  his  step,  its  movements 
will  set  the  whole  herd  in  motion.  The  vision  of  the  for  seal  as  Mr. 
Elliott  rightly  states  is  imperfect  and  indistinct.  As  a  result,  any 
moving  object  fills  it  with  alarm,  especially  if  the  object  stand  out 
against  the  sky  line.  In  1896  when  seals  were  herded  in  the  salt  lagoon, 
a  stake  set  up  in  the  middle  of  a  sand  beach  was  sufiicient  to  frighten 
away  from  it  the  seals  endeavoring  to  escape  and  was  qnite  as  effect- 
ive as  a  man  would  have  been.  Whatever  may  be  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  senses  of  the  fur  seal,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  sense 
of  smell  is  more  acute  than  the  others;  and  whatever  may  be  its  func- 
tion, it  certainly  does  not  convey  a  sense  of  danger  unless  the  object 
exciting  it  is  in  view  of  the  animal. 

Page  72:  It  is  not  true  that  yearling  males  and  females  are  alike  in 
size  as  in  behavior  and  color.  The  females  of  one  year  old  are  notably 
smaller  than  the  males  of  corresponding  age — ^not  much  larger  in  Sep- 
tember than  the  largest  gray  pups.  The  yearling  male  approximates 
the  2-year-old  female  in  size.  It  is  not  true  that  <'the  3-year-olds  and 
the  older  cows  look  exactly  alike  as  far  as  color  goes."  In  general  the 
young  cows  are  more  silvery  and  their  whiskers  darker  than  the  older 
ones,  while  the  pelage  of  the  older  females  is  darker  than  that  of  the 
young,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  throat. 

Page  73:  Here  is  still  another  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  fur-seal 
pup.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  3  to  4  pounds;  now  it  is  6  to  7^^  and 
subsequently  it  is  given  5  to  7^  |)ouuds. 
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Irr  Page  78:  The  statement  here  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  that  prior  to  bis 
*y  labors  <<  nothing  to  guide  to  a  fair  or  even  approximate  estimate  as  to 
u  the  number  of  i^r  seals  on  these  islands"  had  been  done,  while  tnie  for 
m  the  Eussian  period  is  certainly  unjust  to  Gapt.  Charles  Bryant,  who  in 
^  1SG9  made  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  herd  and  con- 
,r  striicted  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  seals,  in  our  judgment,  quite  as 
ev  correct  as  Mr.  Elliott's.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Oompara- 
^  tive  Zoology,  Cambridge,  1870,  Vol.  II,  page  106,  Captain  Bryant 
•    makes  tiie  following  statement: 

^^  There  are  at  least  12  miles  of  shore  line  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul's 
occupied  by  the  seals  as  breeding  grounds,  with  an  fiverage  width  of 
16  rods.  There  being  about  20  seals  to  the  square  rod,  gives  1^152,000 
as  the  whole  number  of  breeding  males  and  females.  Deducting  one- 
tenth  for  males  leaves  1,037,800  breeding  females.''  A  separate  esti- 
mate on  the  same  basis  for  St.  George  is  made,  giving  one-half  as  many 
to  that  island.  With  this  total  of  approximately  1,600,000  breeding 
females  (not  including  the  young)  for  the  two  islands,  contrast  the  esti- 
mate of  3,193,000  "breeding  seals  and  young"  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Elliott. 
Crude  as  Captain  Bryant's  estimate  is,  both  as  to  methods  and  result, 
it  is  the  pioneer  work  in  the  line  of  acreage  enumerations  of  the  seals, 
and  as  such  should  receive  due  credit.  The  work  was  done  in  18G9  and 
its  results  published  in  1870,  two  years  before  »Mr.  Elliott  began  his 
investigations. 

Page  78:  The  law  of  distribution  stated  by  Mr.  Elliott  is  relatively 
true,  but  can  not  be  exactly  so.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  stow  as 
many  seals  on  a  slope  covered  with  coarse  rocks  as  in  a  basinsbapod 
area  free  from  stones.  As  the  herd  declines,  the  harems  become  more 
and  more  separated,  especially  in  rocky  places,  where  the  stations  are 
not  equally  convenient.  In  other  words,  while  in  Mr.  Elliott's  time  the 
rookeries  were  as  solidly  packed  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit,  they  are  not  crowded  to  the  same  extent  in  their  present 
shrunken  area.  If  there  were  in  his  day  Ave  times  as  many  seals  as 
now,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rookeries  occupied  five  times  the  pres- 
ent space.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not. 

Page  79:  The  description  of  the  period  between  July  10  and  20  is 
relatively  true.  To  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  there  is  little  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  breeding  grounds.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
at  this  time  the  greatest  changes  of  the  season  are  going  on,  the  differ- 
ence in  population  between  one  day  and  the  next  being  anywhere  from 
10  to  30  per  cent,  as  shown  by  actual  counts  made  during  the  season 
of  1897.  On  a  breeding  area  called  the  '*  Amphitheater,"  on  Kitovi 
rookery,  the  following  is  the  dally  count  of  cows: 

July  10 660  July  16 678 

U 703      17 698 

13 654      18 566 

U 666      19 556 

15 703      20 429 

During  this  period  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  harems  from  35 
on  the  10th  to  46  on  the  13th,  and  by  the  25th  there  were  53.  Corre- 
sponding to  these  changes  in  population  there  was  a  gradual  and  marked 
expansion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  seals,  due  to  the  podding 
out  of  the  pups  and  the  scattering  of  the  cows  in  following  them. 

From  these  investigations  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Elliott  supposed  the  rookeries  to  be  most  stable  they  were  in  fact  most 
unsettled.  The  maximum  population  instead  of  covering  a  definite 
period,  represented  at  best  a  single  day  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  July  when  the  arrivals  and  departures  practically  balanced  each  other, 
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for  even  at  tbeir  maxiinum  not  more  than  half  of  the  cows  actually 
belonging  to  a  given  rookery  were  present.  Of  this  fact  Mr.  Elliott 
-was  not  fully  aware.  Moreover  he  infers  that  the  2  year  old  cows  are 
on  the  rookeries  at  this  time,  whereas  they  do  not  come  on  the  rookeritf 
nntil  the  rntting  season  for  the  adults  is  over,  in  the  last  week  of  Jnlj 
and  the  first  of  August.  These  two  important  matters  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  in  weighing  the  value  of  Mr.  Elliott's  estimate. 

The  surveys  recently  made  upon  the  islands  show  clearly  that  Mr. 
Elliott's  maps  and  surveys  are  only  rough  sketches.  Captain  Mosa, 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations  in  1896,  said  that  Mr.  Elliott's  shore  line 
^<  rarely  stood  the  test  of  an  instrumental  angle."  If  this  be  true  of  the 
fixed  and  definite  sea  margin,  what  must  be  the  inference  in  the  case 
of  the  changing  and  shifting  boundaries  of  the  rookeries?  The  state- 
ment that  <<  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  surveying  these  seal  margins 
*  *  *  than  there  is  in  drawing  sights  along  and  around  the  curbs  of  a 
stone  fence  surrounding  a  field  "  is  by  no  means  reassuring  to  one  who 
has  investigated  the  breeding  grounds  in  the  height  of  the  season.  A 
man  can  not  approach  within  50  to  100  feet  of  the  line  of  breeding  seals 
except  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  must  therefore  note  his  boundaries 
from  a  distance  and  make  his  measurements  after  the  seals  have  left 
in  the  winter.  The  band  of  breeding  seals  is  of  every  conceivable 
width,  and  to  reach  an^average  estimate  of  its  area  on  all  the  rookeries 
would  require  thousands  of  measurements.  But  after  the  seals  have 
left  the  ground  the  making  of  these  measurements  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  guesswork,  as  no  marks  are  left  to  show  where  the  boundaries 
were.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Elliott  gives  us  no  more  information 
about  his  surveys  of  the  rookeries  than  the  statement  above  quoted, 
we  can  not  concede  to  them  a  greater  value. 

The  unit  of  space  here  assigned  to  the  individual  seal  must  also  be 
objected  to.  The  statement  that  the  female  occupies  a  little  less  than 
2  square  feet  is  of  course  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  a  misprint  for  2  feet 
square.  This  Mr.  Elliott  has  himself  corrected  in  his  1890  report.  Bat 
the  2  feet  square  or  4  square  feet  intended,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  cow  brings  forth  her  young  and  spends  her  time  on  the  rookery,  is 
still  far  too  small  for  the  crowded  areas,  while  in  the  rocky  beaches  it 
is  perfectly  absurd.  The  average  animal  is  4  feet  long  and  measures 
3^  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  her  outstretched  foreflippers.  Our  observa- 
tions show  that  on  the  most  densely  massed  breeding  grounds,  where 
the  cows  are  packed  together  as  closely  as  they  can  be,  they  still 
require  a  apace  of  from  S  to  12  square  feet.  But  these  massed  areas 
are  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  ground.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  not  allowing 
for  the  absence  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  cows  and  in  including  tbe 
2-yearolds,  unintentionally  reduces  in  large  measure  the  error  which 
would  naturally  result  from  the  smallness  of  his  unit  of  space.  Bat 
even  this  only  tends  to  add  confusion  to  the  estimate. 

Page  85:  As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
Mr.  EUiott^s  estimate,  we  may  cite  the  proportion  which  it  assigns  to 
Kitovi  and  Lukanin  rookeries.  They  are  given  a  total  of  335,000  breed- 
ing seals  and  young,  or  160,000  adult  breeding  seals  in  round  numbers, 
of  which,  according  to  his  estimate  (15  cows)  of  the  average  hareni, 
about  10,000  are  bulls.  These  rookeries  have  been  carefully  studied 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  we  know  exactly  how  many  breeding 
families  are  on  them  at  present.  For  Kitovi  rookery  we  know  abso- 
lutely by  a  count  of  pups  the  number  of  cows  which  belong  to  it;  we 
can  estimate  closely  for  Lukanin,  and  as  a  result  we  find  318  breeding 
bulls  and  9^300  cows.    Mr.  Elliott's  figures  would  require  us  to  beliere 
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^'   that  in  his  day  there  were  31  tiroes  as  many  harems  and  17  times  as 
^i    many  cows  on  tliese  two  rookeries.    This  is  impossible,  and  nothing  in 
r^    the  appearance  of  the  ground  or  the  history  of  the  herd  would  warrant 
-C'    such  an  assumption.    Fortunately  in  the  log  of  St.  Paul  Island  we  have 
i"    evidence  so  nearly  contemporaneous  with  Mr.  Elliott's  time  as  to  repre- 
ss    sent  practically  identical  conditions.    On  May  24,  1880,  Mr.  Beaman, 
s     then  agent  on  St.  Paul,  records  that  by  actual  count  there  were  on  that 
r     date  275  bulls  on  these  two  rookeries.    Not  all  the  bulls,  of  course, 
3     could  be  expected  on  the  rookeries  at  this  date,  but  the  season  was  a 
normal  one,  as  the  bulls  began  arriving  on  the  30th  of  April.    We 
know  irom  our  experience  of  the  past  season  that  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  June  practically  all  tlie  regular  harem  masters  are  in  their 
places.    It  is  im|)0S8ible  for  us  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  bulls 
would  be  present  on  the  24th  of  May,  but  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
if  there  were  to  be  10,000  present  by  the  lOth  of  June  (when  the  cows 
begin  to  arrive),  275  was  a  ridiculously  small  proportion  to  be  found  on 
the  24th  of  May. 

Page  93:  In  this  recapitulation  for  St.  Paul  we  find  the  now  aban- 
doned rookery  of  ^<Nah  Spil"  estimated  at  8,000  breeding  seals  and 
young,  or  about  275  bulls  and  3,500  cows.  This  was  indeed  a  small 
rookeiy,  about  one-half  the  size  of  Kitovi  today.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Elliott  did  not  make  an  actnal  count  of  its  pups.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  little  rookery,  however,  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  exaggerated  nature  of  Mr.  Elliott's  estimnte.  In  the  year 
1879  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  log  of  St.  Paul  Island  that  a  total  of 
23  bulls  were  counted  on  this  rookery  on  the  20th  of  June  after  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cows  had  arrived.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
at  t'l^at  date  all  the  harem  bulls  were  in  place. 

This  recapitulation  also  shows  the  most  serious  objection  of  all  to 
Mr.  Elliott's  survey  of  the  rookeries.  Here  we  find  that  for  9  of  the  12 
breeding  grounds  of  St.  Paul,  involving  7  miles  of  breeding  shore  line, 
each  rookery  is  given  an  even  average  width  of  150  feet.  What  the  aver- 
age should  be  we  would  not  assume  to  say,  but  no  one  familiar  with  the 
character  of  these  rookeries  would  concede  them  all  to  be  of  this  average 
width.  This  average  width  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  an 
error  in  it  is  multiplied  throughout  the  whole  7  miles  of  breeding 
grounds.  Suppose  the  average  width  was  in  fact  160  or  140  instead 
of  150.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott's  method  of  the  calculation  would 
require  the  aading  to  or  subtracting  of  184,000  animals  from  the  total. 
It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  results  of  such  an  estimate  as  even 
approximating  the  facts. 

Page  100:  In  his  final  summary  of  the  rookeries  of  the  two  islands 
Mr.  Elliott  finds  a  total  of  3,193,420  <<  breeding  seals  and  young."  This 
includes,  according  to  his  subsequent  statement,  all  adult  breeding 
bulls  and  cows,  the  virgin  2-year  old  cows,  and  the  pups  of  the  year. 
On  page  102  he  tells  us  that  1,000,000  of  these  were  pups,  and  by  his 
calculation  in  the  same  connection  of  the  survival  of  2-year  olds  we  find 
that  225,000  of  this  class  are  included.  For  the  million  pups  there  must 
have  been  an  equal  number  of  breeding  cows,  or  in  all  2,225,000  cows 
and  pups.  The  difierence  between  this  figure  and  3,193,420,  or  868,420, 
must  have  been  breeding  bulls.  Mr.  Elliott  does  not  give  an  estimate 
of  the  breeding  bulls  in  connection  with  this  report,  but  in  1890  he  tells 
us  that  there  were  90,000  breeding  bulls  in  1872-1874.  Mr.  ]@lliott 
would  not  himself  accept  what  his  figures  necessarily  show.  Such  a 
proportion  of  breeding  bulls  could  not  have  existed  on  the  islands. 
Thege  discrepancies  and  others  show  conclusively  that  Mr.  Elliott's 
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figures  are  only  guesses  multiplied  by  assumptions,  and  his  inexact  use 
of  tbem  declares  that  he  himself  attached  no  greater  value  to  them  at 
the  time  they  wei'e  made. 

Page  101 :  Mr.  Elliott's  conclusion  here  stated  as  to  the  perfect  safety 
of  land  killing  is  unquestionably  correct,  and  should  never  have  been 
questioned  by  anyone,  least  of  all  by  himself,  as  is  the  case  in  his  1890 
report. 

Page  102:  The  Basking  shark  {Cetorhinus)  never  killed  a  fur  seal  nor 
any  other  large  animal.  Mr.  Elliott  also  refers  to  the  Nurse  shark 
{tSomniosns),  which  is  probably  equally  innocuous  so  far  as  the  fur  seals 
are  concerned. 

The  estimate  that  half  the  number  of  pups  return  as  yearlings  can 
not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  At  present  the  number  returning  as  3-year 
olds  is  not  lar  from  one-third  of  the  number  born. 

Page  103:  The  course  here  described  as  taken  by  the  seals  in  their 
migrations  is  misleading.  They  do  not  *' spread  themselves  over  the 
entire  Pacific."  That  some  of  them  probably  become  lost  and  wander 
about  at  distances  remote  from  the  track  of  the  main  herd  is  true,  as 
the  record  of  observations  shows.  But  the  herd  as  a  whole  takes  a 
direct  course  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  obliquely  to  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  probable  that  the  adult  males  go  no  farther  south  than 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  young  of  the  year  get  no  farther  south 
than  the  latitude  of  Gape  Flattery;  but  the  adult  females  are  taken  off 
the  coast  of  southern  Galifornia  within  two  weeks  after  their  departure 
from  the  islands,  and  hence  their  course  must  be  direct  and  rapid.  On 
their  return  they  move  slowly  back  along  the  American  Coast,  reaching 
the  passes  about  the  1st  of  June,  whither  they  have  already  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  ndult  males  and  older  bachelors.  The  younger  seals  of 
both  sexes  arrive  later,  during  the  latter  half  of  July. 

The  Gommander  Island  herd  passes  down  along  the  coast  of  Japan 
and  returns  on  its  track.  There  is  no  interchange  between  the  two 
herds,  which  represent  distinct  species.  As  there  is  about  700  miles 
distance  between  them  during  the  breeding  season,  so  in  the  course  of 
their  migrations  there  is  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
them. 

Page  104 :  There  is  no  real  meaning  to  the  statemen  t  that  the  <^  aggre- 
gate of  four  aiid  five  millions  of  fur  seals,  as  we  see  them  every  season 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands,"  represents  'Hhe  maximum  limit  of  increase 
assigned  to  them  by  natural  law.  The  great  equilibriutn  which  nature 
holds  in  life  upon  this  earth  must  be  sustained  at  St.  Paul  as  elsewhere." 

This  law  of  equilibrium,  reduced  to  plain  language,  is  simply  this: 
When  the  annual  death  rate  of  a  species  equals  its  annual  increase  its 
numbers  cease  to  multiply.  That  the  herd  actually  came  to  a  condition 
of  equilibrium  seems  to  be  a  fact.  This  implies  a  vast  destruction  of 
pups,  proportionally  greater  than  that  which  now  obtains.  The  rav- 
ages of  Uncinaria  were  probably  the  determining  check,  and  the  losses 
it  caused  sufficed  to  hold  the  herd  in  equilibrium.  When  to  this  great 
natural  loss  was  added  the  waste  of  pelagic  sealing,  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  herd  was  inevitable. 

Page  104:  The  statement  that  whole  windrows  of  cod  and  wolf-fish 
heads  bitten  off  at  the  nape  were  washed  up  on  St.  George  in  1873  is 
apocryphal.  Neither  cod  nor  wolf-fish  bones  have  yet  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  fur  seal.  The  fishes  in  question  live  on  the  bottom, 
in  general  beyond  the  reach  of  these  animals,  and  do  not  swim  in 
schools. 

The  estimate  here  given  of  the  amount  of  fish  consumed  by  the  for 
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seal  has  no  value,  being  based  wholly  upon  assumptions.  It  is  certain 
that  the  fish  life  of  Bering  Sea  is  in  no  appredable  way  affected  by  the 
feeding  of  the  seals. 

Page  105:  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  ''an  adequate  realization  by 
ichthyologists  and  fishermen  as  to  what  havoc  the  fur-seal  hosts  are 
annually  making  among  the  cod,  herring,  and  salmon  of  the  North- 
west Coast  and  Alaska  would  disconcert  and  astound  them.  In  Ber- 
ing Sea  the  fur  seal  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  pollock,  seal  fish,  and 
squid.  None  of  these  are  used  as  food  by  man.  The  seal  fish,  a  small 
surface-swimming  smelt,  has  never  yet  been  taken  by  man,  all  our 
knowledge  of  it  being  drawn  from  skeletons  found  in  the  stomach  of 
fur  seals.  Other  species  are  occasionally  eaten,  and  as  the  fur  seals  go 
up  the  coast  they  capture  salmon,  herring,  and  rockfish,  but  not 
enough  to  affect  in  any  tangible  way  the  fisheries.  There  are  no  fish- 
ing banks  in  the  North  Pacific  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  nor  do 
our  fur  seals  invade  the  Japanese  side  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  fur  seals  feed  upon  crustaceans  at  all.  By 
''tender  algoid  sprouts"  we  suppose  the  author  means  the  tunicates 
which  are  attached  to  the  roots  of  large  algae.  They  are  small  marine 
animals  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  leathery  substances  and 
hollow  within.  But  neither  tunicates  nor  algsc  are  food  for  the  fur 
seals,  young  or  old. 

Page  108:  In  making  this  statement  regarding  the  "impossibility  of 
human  management  to  promote"  the  increase  of  seal  life,  Mr.  Elliott 
was  not  aware  of  the  large  natural  loss  on  the  rookeries  among  the 
pups  due  to  the  parasitic  worm  Uncinaria  and  to  trampling.  Both 
these  losses  are  considerable  and  are  directly  related  to  defective  rook- 
ery conditions,  which  are,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  within  the  con- 
trol of  man.  With  the  sandy  and  flat  areas  broken  up  or  covered  with 
rocks,  this  loss  must  be  greatly  re<luced  and,  consequently,  the  increase 
of  the  herd  augmented. 

Page  109:  Unfortunately,  the  stakes  and  marks  here  stated  to  have 
been  set  up  to  show  the  surveys  of  Mr.  Elliott  are  not  to  be  found.  Had 
such  permanent  marks  been  left  they  would  to-day  furnish  much  needed 
light  on  the  early  condition  of  the  rookeries. 

Page  112 : '  We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  loose  use  Mr.  Elliott 
makes  of  figures.  He  now  states  the  population  of  fur  seals,  "male 
and  female,"  at  2,500,000  to  3,000,000.  On  page  108  it  was  between 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000,  which  agrees  with  his  completed  census — 
4,700,000.  In  our  judgment  this  latest  estimate  is  very  near  the  truth, 
though  unintentionally  so.  It  would,  however,  be  of  no  more  value 
than  the  others  did  it  not  correspond  better  to  the  known  history  of  the 
herd.  We  cite  it  here  simply  to  show  the  erratic  way  in  which  Mr. 
Elliott  uses  figures. 

Page  112 :  The  statement  here  made  "that  the  fur  seal  can  not  breed, 
or  rest,  for  that  matter,  on  any  other  land  than  that  now  resorted  to 
which  lies  within  our  boundary  lines"  is  an  extreme  one,  and  rests  solely 
upon  individual  opinion.  There  are  many  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain 
which  doubtless  furnish,  in  shore  and  climatic  conditions,  equally  suit- 
able breeding  grounds.  But  these  and  all  other  islands  than  the  Pribi- 
lof;  Commander,  and  Kuril  islands  were  known  to  primitive  man,  and 
this  fact  probably  prevented  their  becoming  breeding  grounds  for  the 
fur  seal.  The  habit  of  resort  to  the  islands  once  formed  it  was  too 
strong  even  for  the  presence  of  man  to  aft'ect.  In  fact,  no  operation  of 
man  can  be  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  animals  at  all. 
All  the  operations  of  their  lives  go  on  just  as  if  they  had  never  seen  man. 
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Page  113:  It  is  not  plain  to  what  rookeries  Mr.  Elliott  here  refers  as 
to  the  northward  and  westward  and  which  had  not  in  1880  or  for  ten 
years  previously  been  noticed  by  the  sealers.  From  the  detailed  list 
of  killings  (Vol.  II,  p.  258  ff.)  daring  these  years  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
the  regular  haaling  grounds  of  all  the  rookeries  were  driven  from  with- 
out exception. 

Page  139 :  Our  observations  for  the  season  of  1897  do  not  bear  out 
the  statement  here  made  that  the  sea  lion  does  ^<not  maintain  any  reg- 
ular system  and  method  in  preparing  for  and  attending  to  its  harem.^ 
It  would  seem  to  have  quite  as  definitely  a  marked  round  of  domestic 
economy  as  the  fur  seal,  and  the  same  jealous  exclusion  of  nonbreeding 
males  is  maintained. 

Page  169:  Such  notes  as  seem  pertinent  in  connection  with  the  synop- 
sis of  Lieutenant  Maynard's  report  here  given  will  be  reserved  for  the 
present  and  given  in  connection  with  the  fiill  text,  which  appears  later 
in  this  volnme. 

Page  291:  Lieutenant  Maynard  has  confused  and  incorrectly  stated 
many  facts  which  Mr.  Elliott  has  correctly  given.  There  is  probably  no 
valid  ground  whatever  for  the  supposition  that  the  female  fur  seal  ever 
gives  birth  to  more  than  a  single  pup  in  a  season.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  yearling  males  and  females  associate  together  to  any  extent  on  the 
hauling  grounds.  They  probably  come  to  the  islands  at  different  times. 
The  females  come  latest,  and  doubtless  spend  their  time  for  the  roost 
part  in  the  water,  more  rarely  on  the  rookeries,  playing  with  the  pups 
of  the  year.  The  pnps  begin  to  learn  to  swim  in  August  instead  of 
September  and  October.  By  the  1st  of  September  they  are  all  good 
swimmers.  The  killing  of  the  pups  by  the  surf  is  a  tradition  on  the 
islands  arising  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  dead 
pups  seen  on  the  sand  beaches  after  heavy  gales,  when  the  dead  bodies 
of  pups  from  the  neighboring  breeding  grounds  are  washed  off  by  the 
surf  and  deposited  on  the  sand.  The  close  observations  of  the  seasons  of 
1896  and  1897  showed  that  few,  if  any,  pups  were  killed  in  this  way,  while 
it  was  as  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  pups,  after  learning  to  swim,  are 
able  to  care  for  themselves  in  any  kind  of  a  sea.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
pups  and  cows  remain  until  all  other  animals  have  left  the  islands.  The 
paps  and  cows,  as  a  class,  leave  first,  in  the  early  part  of*  November, 
unless  the  weather  is  unusually  favorable.  The  old  bulls  and  bachelors 
remain  later,  the  latter  often  continuing  throug'h  December  and  into 
January.  In  mild  winters  some  have  been  known  to  remain  about  the 
vicinity  of  the  islands  throughout  the  season. 

Page  292:  While  it  is  true  that  at  birth  the  covering  of  the  pup  is 
chiefly  black  hair,  there  is  still  the  beginning  of  a  coat  of  far  which, 
by  the  middle  of  September,  has  grown  to  be  about  as  long  in  pro- 
portion as  in  the  adult.  The  black  hair  is  gradually  replaced  by  a 
coat  of  gray,  which  deepens  in  color,  and  when  the  pap  leaves  the 
islands  in  November  it  has  its  full  coat  of  fur,  which  is  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  its  yearling  brother. 

Lieutenant  Maynard  here  accepts  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elliott  for  the 
breeding  seals  and  their  young,  but  differs  from  him  in  his  estimate  of 
the  nonbreeding  seals,  finding  as  his  total  for  all  classes  of  seals  ''not 
far  from  6,000,000."  Mr.  Elliott's  estimate  was  4,700.000.  This  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  observers  shows  clearly  that  but  little  definite 
value  can  be  attached  to  either  estimate. 

Page  295:  Lieutenant  Maynard  here  states  what  is  the  fact,  that  at 
the  outset  St.  Oeorge  Island  was  considered  capable  of  yielding  one. 
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tbird  as  many  seals  as  St.  Paul,  and  the  apportionment  of  the  qnota 
between  the  two  isUinds  was  made  on  this  basis.  This  was  changed 
in  1876  to  one-ninth,  but  was  presently  raised  to  one-foarth  and  finally 
lowered  to  one-fifth,  where  it  remained.  Lieutenant  Maynard  intimates 
that  the  change  to  one-ninth  was  made  because  of  the  results  of  Mr. 
Elliott's  estimates.  As,  however,  Mr.  Elliott  placed  the  number  of 
seals  on  St.  George  at  oueeighteeuth  that  on  St.  Paul,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  quota  for  St.  George  was  left  at  one-ninth,  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  consistent.  The  fact  that  the  hauling  grounds  of  St.  George 
continued  to  yield  irom  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  quota  of  killable 
seals  is  sufficient  proof,  if  there  was  no  other,  to  condemn  Mr.  Elliott's 
estimates.  This  relation  of  the  quota  is  borne  out  by  the  proportion  of 
seals  found  by  us  during  the  past  season,  which  gave  one- fifth  as  many 
seals  to  St.  George  as  to  St.  Paul. 

ELLIOTT'S  jl890  REPORT. 

While  we  have  taken  exception  in  the  preceding  pages  to  Mr.  Elliott's 
numerical  estimates,  it  ^as  been  a  pleasure  for  us  to  put  on  record  our 
appreciation  of  the  general  excellence  of  his  vivid  portrayal  of  the  life 
history  of  the  fur  seal.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  us 
that  we  can  not  ex])ress  a  similarly  favorable  opinion  regarding  any 
considerable  part  of  his  work  in  the  report  of  181*0. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Elliott  was  assigned  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  fur-seal  herd.  The  agents  in  charge  of  the  islands  had 
become  suddenly  aware  of  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  killable 
seals  and  were  appalled  by  it.  The  primary  cause  of  this  reduction  was 
plainly  to  be  sought  in  the  condition  of  the  breeding  herd.  Since  1883 
pelagic  sealing  had  been  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  involving  a  heavy 
destruction  of  females.  This  loss  was  added  to  the  great  natural  losses 
to  the  young,  which  had  kept  the  rookeries  at  a  virtual  equilibrium  from 
1875  to  1883,  thedeaths  each  year  during  this  period  from  natural  cauaes 
being  about  equivalent  to  the  gains.  Beginning  with  the  increase  in 
the  pelagic  catch  from  and  alter  the  year  18^,  the  loss  of  breeding 
females  entailed  by  pelagic  sealing  constantly  exceeded  the  annual 
increment,  a  steadily  diminishing  birth  rate  resulted,  and,  beginning 
with  1884  and  thereafter,  a  growing  diflicalty  was  felt  in  filling  the 
annual  quota. 

This  difficulty  was  at  first  overcome  by  closer  killing  and  afterwards 
by  the  taking  of  younger  seals,  thus  causing  a  secondary  but  more  con- 
spicuous shrinkage  in  the  bachelor  herd,  due  to  the  anticipation  each 
year,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  quota  of  the  year  following,  until  in  the 
last  year  of  the  lease  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  (1889)  it  was 
necessary  to  kill  every  average  sized  2  year-old  to  secure  the  full  quota 
of  100,000.  The  new  company  in  1890  had  to  pursue  the  same  policy  of 
^^ robbing  the  cradle  and  the  grave"  in  attempting  to  secure  its  assigned 
quota  of  60,000  skins,  of  which  it  was  only  able  to  get  21,000. 

In  his  investigations  of  1890  this  visible  fact  of  close  killing  im- 
pressed Mr.  Elliott,  and  was  assumed  by  him  to  be  the  primary  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  the  herd  instead  of  a  commercial  incident  arising 
from  it.  To  this  impression  he  added  the  theory  that  the  drives  them- 
selves were  a  source  of  injury,  impairing  the  virility  of  the  males,  an 
hypothesis  without  a  single  fact  to  sustain  it. 

In  accordance  with  these  assumptions  he  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  herd,  the  prohibition  of  the  killing  of 
males  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  ranking  it  with  the  killing  of  females 
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as  a  destructive  influence  on  the  herd.  This  remedy  would  necessarily 
have  involved  the  dispossession  of  the  new  lessees  of  the  islands— the 
North  American  Commercial  Company.  To  the  real  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  herd  he  gave  scant  attention,  overshadowing  it  by 
what  seemed  to  him  the  more  important  cause — hind  killing. 

After  considering  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  the  present  writers  are 
forced  to  behevc  that  land  killing,  whether  close  or  not,  has  not  been  a 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  herd;  that  every  year  since  the  islauils 
came  into  the  ])ossession  of  the  United  States  an  adequate  supply 
of  virile  male  life  has  existed  on  the  breeding  grounds;  that  the 
drives,  whether  long  or  short,  careful  or  reckless,  have  not  tended  to 
impair  the  virility  of  the  males  w]?ich  survive  them ;  that  the  sole  caase 
of  the  decline  has  been  the  destruction  of  females  involved  in  pelagic 
sealing,  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  this  cause  to  account  fbr  the 
decline  being  due  wholly  to  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  decline  based 
not  upon  the  condition  of  the  breeding  herd,  but  upon  the  depleted 
hauling  grounds. 

The  theories  and  suppositions  of  Mr.  Elliott  need  not  be  further  dis- 
cussed here  and  will  be  but  briefly  treated  in  the  subsequent  notes,  as 
a  fuller  discussion  of  them  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  final  rei)ort 
of  the  commission  of  investigation  for  the  seasons  of  189G  and  1897. 

Page  317:  The  reference  here  made  to  certain  hauling  grounds,  as 
Zapadni  (Southwest  Bay)  and  Polovina  (Half- Way  Point)  is  reiterated 
again  and  again  throughout  the  report.  That  these  hauling  grounds 
as  well  as  all  others  of  importance  were  regularly  driven  from  is  clearly 
shown  by  reference  to  the  table  of  daily  killings  published  in  Murray's 
Keport  for  1894,yolume  II,  page  258,  of  this  series.  That  the  seals  killed 
in  the  early  years  were  largely  from  Zoltoi,  Lukanin,  and  Tolstoi  is  true, 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  When  the  breeding  rookeries  were  in  their 
prime,  as  Mr.  Elliott's  own  report  for  18V2  shows,  the  shore  line  of  Keef 
Peninsula  was  so  closely  occupied  by  the  breeding  seals  that  the  bach- 
elors could  not  haul  out  at  any  point  except  on  the  sands  of  Zoltoi, 
which  therefore  became  the  hauling  ground  for  practically  all  the  bach- 
elors belonging  to  the  two  great  rookeries  of  Reef  and  Garbotch.  In 
like  manner  the  upper  shores  of  English  and  Southwest  bays  were 
lined  so  closely  with  the  breeding  seals  of  Tolstoi  and  Zapadni  that  the 
vacant  sands  at  the  foot  of  English  Bay  became  the  general  hauling 
ground  for  all  the  bachelors  of  these  rookeries.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
hauling  ground  back  of  Lukanin  Beach.  It  was  a  common  one  for  both 
Lukanin  and  Kitovi.  The  same  is  true  of  the  peninsula  of  Northeast 
Point.  The  seals  could  only  haul  at  the  end  of  the  rookery,  and  of  neces- 
sity were  only  found,  as  Mr.  Elliott  says,  on  ^<  the  sand  reach  between 
the  foot  of  Cross  Hill  and  the  Big  Lake  sand  dunes." 

When  Mr.  Elliott  visited  these  rookeries  in  1890  they  had  become 
broken  and  depleted  under  pelagic  sealing.  The  beaches  were  no  longer 
closely  packed  with  breeding  seals.  As  he  tells  us,  there  were  seven 
hauling  grounds  at  Northeast  Point  at  as  many  breaks  in  the  line  of 
harems.  This  was  also  true  of  Keef  rookery  and  all  the  others,  as  it  is 
to-day.  Through  the  breaks  in  Reef  rookery  the  bachelors  for  the  most 
part  then  hauled  out  to  the  parade  ground  of  the  peninsula,  having 
gradually  abandoned  Zoltoi.  In  like  manner  the  bachelors  of  English 
Bay  were  distributed  at  various  points  around  and  back  of  Tolstoi  and 
Zapadni  rookeries.  This  distribution  of  the  bachelors,  as  Mr.  Elliott 
elsewhere  remarks,  began  about  1882.  At  this  time  pelagic  sealing 
had  broken  the  equilibrium,  and  under  its  increase  the  herd  had  begun 
to  thin  out  upon  its  breeding  grounds. 
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Page  318 :  The  charge  of  "  overdriving,"  here  put  forward  as  the  cause 
of  the  decrease  in  the  fur  seal,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  regarding  the  taking  of  seals  on  land  are  pertinent: 

Statistics  regarding  laud  and  sea  killingt  1871-1890, 


Year. 


Dato 
quota 
filled. 


1871 July  28 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
188U 
1881 
1882 
188:) 
1884 
1885 
I8^■0 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Julv 


25 
24 
17 
16 
\b 
14 
18 
16 
17 
2» 
20 
19 
21 
27 
26 
24 
27 
31 
20c 


Hauling 
grouudfl 
driven. 

Number 
of  drives. 

EillMl 

on 
land,  a 

102,960 

46 

43 

43 

30 

108, 819 

51 

87 

109, 177 

01 

41 

110, 585 

55 

37 

106,460 

36 

30 

94,657 

44 

32 

84,310 

54 

35 

109, 323 

71 

36 

110,411 

78 

38 

105,  718 

99 

34 

105, 063 

86 

36 

99.  812 

81 

39 

79,509 

101 

42 

105.434 

106 

63 

105, 024 

117 

74 

104.521 

101 

66 

105,760 

102 

73 

103,  304 

110 

74 

102, 617 

87 

55 

28,059 

Killed 
at  se^ 


16,911 

5.336 

5,229 

5,873 

5,033 

5,515 

5,210 

5.544 

8,  .•>57 

8,418 

10.382 

15,  551 

16, 557 

16, 971 

23,040 

28,494 

30,628 

26, 189 

29,858 

40,814 


a  Contains  all  males.  Including  pups,  killed  for  any  purpose. 

h  Season  said  to  be  late. 

e  Closed  by  order  of  Treasury  agent. 

From  this  t^ble  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  abnormal  occurred  in  the 
driving  of  the  seals.  It  was  not  until  1884,  when  pelagic  sealing  had 
trebled  its  catch  and  was  in  its  most  destructive  stage,  that  any  marked 
increase  in  the  driving  began.  This  trebling  of  the  catch  in  1882  so 
affected  the  birthrate  of  that  season  that  in  1885  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  required  number  of  skins,  and  the  drives  were  increased  from  42, 
or  a  preceding  average  of  36,  to  63.  Subsequent  to  this  date  the  num- 
ber of  drives  increased  steadily,  and  the  date  at  which  the  quota  was 
filled  as  steadily  receded.  The  reason  for  this  growing  scarcity  of 
killable  seals,  as  evidenced  by  difficulty  in  securing  them  on  the  haul- 
ing grounds,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  x)e]agic  catch 
with  and  after  1885.  That  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  actual  num- 
ber of  animals  taken  is  due  to  the  fact  that  smaller  and  smaller  seals 
were  killed  until,  all  the  normal  3-year  olds  being  exhausted,  2'year  olds 
and  finally  yearlings  were  taken.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  haul- 
ing grounds  driven,  from  and  after  1879  may  show  the  effects  of  the 
slight  increase  in  the  pelagic  catch  in  that  year,  or  it  may  mean  simply 
the  shifting  of  the  bachelors  and  their  more  general  distribution  among 
the  rookeries. 

These  figures  show  i>lainly  enough  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  theory 
of  increased  driving,  and  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  recorded  pelagic 
catch  that  the  second  cause  of  inquiry,  here  barely  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  is  an  efficient  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  herd. 

Page  319 :  The  falsity  of  the  statement  here  reiterated,  of  the  sending 
of  sealing  gangs  '^  miles  and  miles  away  to  hitherto  undisturbed  fields," 
is  amply  refuted  by  the  recorded  daily  killings  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  Elliott  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  now  able  to  "  see  what  the  effect 
of  driving  overland  is  upon  the  physical  well-being  of  a  normal  fur 
seal."  From  this  he  draws  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  lack  of 
adaptation  to  *Mand  locomotion  over  rough,  sharp  rocks,  rolling  clinker 
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stones,"  etc.,  the  ^^prolouged,  unasual,  unnataral,  and  violent  effort - 
the  effect  of  which  *<  must  leave  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  physical  oob* 
dition  of  every  seal  thus  driven  and  then  suffered  to  e8cai>e  from  the 
clubbed  pods  on  the  killing  ground."  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connectioe 
with  this  tbat  in  the  Kussian  times,  up  to  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  tlie 
islands  to  the  United  States,  all  animals  were  driven  to  the  village  kill 
ing  grounds,  this  involving  a  distance  of  12  miles  for  the  Northeast 
Point  seals,  and  5  and  6  miles,  respectively,  for  the  seals  from  Polovina 
and  Zapadni.  Notwithstanding  this  treatment  the  seals  floarished,  luid 
in  l'872  Mr.  Elliott  found  theq  in  excellent  condition.  Under  the 
American  regime,  against  which  be  brings  the  charge  of  iojarious  over- 
driving, we  hnd  that  salt  houses  were  established  at  Northeast  Point, 
Stony  Point,  and  Zapadni,  reducing  the  longest  drives  to  a  minimiiBi 
of  less  than  3  miles.  In  support  of  this  we  may  cite  Mr.  Elliott  him- 
self on  page  406  of  this  very  report :  ^^  On  St.  Paul,  at  Northeast  Point, » 
regular  salt  house  and  killing  ground  has  been  ordered  and  maintained 
by  our  people  ever  since  1808.  •  •  •  Also,  •  •  •  a  small  kUling 
ground  has  been  established  at  Stony  Point,  or  Tonkie  Mees,  ever  since 
1879.  •  •  •  Another  killing  ground  at  Zapadni,  St.  Paul,  close  by 
Antone's  House,  has  been  used  ever  since  1879."  He  also  notes  tbat  a 
salt  house  was  established  in  1868  on  St.  George,  at  Zapadni,  which 
removed  the  necessity  of  driving  the  seals  from  this  rookery  across  the 
difficult  and  rocky  trail  of  5  miles  to  the  village  killing  groands,  which 
was  the  regular  thing  throughout  Russian  times.  It  is  against  a  man- 
agement which  had  reduced  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  driving  to 
a  minimum  that  he  brings  the  charge  of  '^  overdriving,'^  a  charge  which 
is  utterly  groundless. 

Page  320:  Mr.  Elliott  here  asserts  that  the  injuries  sustained  by  the 
driven  seals  are  such  as  to  <^  work  physical  disability  or  death  there- 
after to  nearly  every  seal  thus  released,  and  certain  injury  to  its  virility 
and  courage."  The  seals  released  were  certainly  either  those  too  young 
to  kill  or  too  old.  The  former  made  up  the  quota  of  subsequent  years, 
and  as  this  quota  did  not  fail  we  may  infer  they  did  not  die.  That 
bachelors  appeared  each  year  to  be  driven  and  redriven  proves  clearlj 
enough  that  the  birthrate  was  maintained  and  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  older  ones  must  have  escaped  to  replenish  the  stock  of  bulls 
upon  the  rookeries. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  note  to  this  page  shows  clearly  enough 
the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Elliott's  position.  The  animals,  as  he  says, 
'^have  a  power  of  resistance  to  shocks  which  would  certainly  kill  any 
other  animal."  That  an  animal  which  can  buffet  the  storms  of  winter 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  through  months  of  continuous 
travel  should  succumb,  or  receive  permanent  injury  from  a  few  hours  of 
land  travel,  is  absurd  in  the  last  degree.  The  fur  seal,  though  clumsy 
and  unused  to  it,  is  perfectly  well  adapted  to  land  travel.  Its  discom- 
fort arises  from  the  effects  of  overheating,  due  to  its  thick  coat  of 
blubber  and  fur.  If  care  is  not  used  in  driving,  the  seals  will  die  of 
exhaustion.  If  they  survive,  it  may  be  inferred  th^t  no  real  injury  has 
been  sustained. 

Page  321 :  The  dissatisfaction  here  expressed  by  Mr.  Elliott  over  th6 
failure  of  pelagic  sealing  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the  reduction  ik 
the  herd  must  have  arisen  from  one  of  two  causes:  (1)  A  failure  to 
appreciate  the  full  effect  of  the  pelagic  catch,  which  had  averaged  fior 
five  years  about  30,000  animals  actually  secured,  of  which  Mr.  Elliott 
himself  says  85  per  cent  were  breeding  females^  or  (2)  a  desire  to  find 
some  more  congenial  reason.    While  this  discussion  was  going  on  m 
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Mr.  Elliott's  mind,  the  supposed  redaction  seemed  by  no  means  as  great 
as  it  actually  was,  because  it  was  based  solely  upon  the  advice  of  the 
agent  in  charge  of  the  islands  that  the  quota  be  reduced  from  100,000 
to  60,000.  This  turmoil  of  mind  experienced  by  Mr.  Elliott  before 
reaching  the  islands,  which  left  him  <<  very  much  confused  in  thought 
as  to  what  he  should  observe,''  indicates  that  he  entered  upon  his  work 
with  preconceived  theories;  and  the  subsequent  record  of  his  investi- 
gations shows  that  instead  of  seeking  the  facts  he  merely  sought 
material  to  support  his  theories. 

Page  328:  The  contrast  here  drawn  between  the  state  of  the  Pribilof 
herd  and  the  herds  of  the  Antarctic  is  utterly  unwarranted.  In  the 
Antarctic  the  rookeries  were  destroyed  by  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
males  and  females,  old  and  young,  on  their  breeding  grounds.  The 
sealing  which  destroyed  them  was  exactly  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
involved  in  pelagic  sealing.  On  the  islands  superfluous  males  only  were 
killed.  Mr.  Elliott  does  not  dare  to  assert  that  females  were  killed, 
but  he  implies  it  in  this  unwarranted  comparison. 

Page  329 :  As  we  have  already  shown,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Elliott's 
report  of  1872,  the  surveys  on  which  his  estimates  at  that  time  were 
made  have  no  value,  if  they  had  any  existence.  The  figares  built  upon 
them  are  gross  exaggeration:?,  and  the  careless  use  of  them  leads  one 
to  believe  that  their  author  had  no  sense  of  their  meaning  or  value. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  1872  surveys  and  estimates  applies  with 
equal  force  to  those  for  1890,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  are  '^made  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  time  and  method." 

For  his  estimate  of  1890  Mr.  Elliott  arbitrarily  compressed  the  breed- 
ing areas  to  one-fourth  their  former  extent,  and  found  a  decrease  of 
one-foarth  in  the  breeding  seals  and  young  on  St.  Paul,  one-half  on  St. 
George.  Having  done  this,  he  ignores  entirely,  for  the  rest  of  his 
investigation,  the  breeding  seals,  and  confines  his  attention  to  the 
bachelors. 

Of  course,  the  estimate  of  "  750,000  square  feet"  of  area  for  Lagoon 
rookery  is  a  slij)  of  the  pen  for  75,000,  but  the  increase  of  the  length  of 
this  rookery,  without  comment,  to  1,500  feet,  as  against  750  in  1872,  is 
apparently  intentional  and  not  easy  to  understand.  On  St.  George, 
where  be  has  made  similar  extensions  of  breeding  shore  front,  he 
explains  the  necessity  by  charging  it  to  excessive  driving  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  breeding  grounds,  a  matter  which  will  be  di^cussed  again  in  its 
proper  connection.  As  no  drives  were  ever  made  from  Lagoon  rookery, 
this  reason  was  not  available  there,  and  so  no  explanation  is  ofiered. 
The  same  may  .be  said  of  the  increase  of  300  feet  in  the  length  of  Beef 
rookery.  As  all  the  sea  front  is  occux^ied  now,  and  was  presumably 
fully  occupied  in  1872,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  later 
extended. 

Page  330:  The  figures  here  given  for  St.  George  are  still  less  satis- 
factory. We  find  in  every  instance  that  the  sea  margin  of  this  island, 
the  breeding  area  of  which  Mr.  Elliott  contended  in  1872  was  limited 
by  the  character  of  the  ground,  is  largely  increased.  In  the  case  of 
Zapadni  it  is  more  than  doubled,  while  in  the  case  of  East  rookery  it 
has  increased  from  900  to  3,240  feet.  As  already  noted,  by  these  figures 
there  is  shown  a  reduction  in  the  sixteen  years  to  about  one-fourth  in 
the  seals  on  St.  Paul,  while  on  St.  George  the  reduction  has  been  only 
to  one-half.  This  discrepancy  Mr.  Elliott  does  not  notice^  much  less 
explain.  In  1872  the  relation  between  the  seals  of  the  two  islands  was 
1  on  St.  George  to  19  on  St.  Paul.  In  1890  it  is  about  1  to  10.  During 
aU  this  time  the  ratio  of  killable  seals  between  the  two  islands,  as 
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shown  by  tbe  quota,  has  been  about  1  to  5.  But  Mr.  Elliott  probably 
never  took  these  figures  seriously  or  studied  their  meaning.  The  more 
one  examines  them  the  worse  they  appear.  The  census  was  the  most 
important  piece  of  work  Mr.  Elliott  had  to  do,  and  it  is  worthless. 

Page  331 :  The  explanation  here  quoted  of  the  method  of  enumera- 
tion followed  in  1872-1874  has  already  been  treated  in  its  proper  eon- 
nection,  and  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

Page  335:  Tlie  impression  is  given  in  the  description  of  this  diagram 
that  this  100  square  feet  of  breeding  area  was  actually  staked  oat  and 
measured.  It  may  have  been  so  measured,  but,  in  our  estimation  and 
froni  our  experience  in  numerous  attempts  to  locate  breeding  areas  for 
measurement,  it  was  impossible  to  have  made  the  measurements  witii 
the  animals  on  the  ground;  and  if  the  boundaries  were  merely  noted 
then  and  measured  after  the  lapse  of  months,  such  measurement  would 
be  merely  guesswork,  and  it  does  not  deserve  the  importance  here 
attached  to  it. 

Page  336 :  The  two  statements  of  fact  here  laid  down  by  Mr.  Elliott 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper  understanding  of  his  argument  stand  sorely 
in  need  of  correction.  In  the  first  place,  the  "  nubiles^'  (2year-old  cows) 
for  which  allowance  is  made  were  not  and  are  not  to  be  found  upon  the 
rookeries  in  the  breeding  season,  nor  until  about  August  1.  In  tbe 
second  place,  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  here  given  makes  no 
allowance  for  absentees,  and  consequently  the  number  must  be  doubled. 
Further,  in  his  statementsof  fact  we  find  that "  anewly  born  (2- weeks  ( !)" 
old  pup  is  14  inches  in  length  and  weighs  from  10  to  11  x>ounds.  In  the 
next  breath  he  tells  us  that  the  pup  from  1  to  3  weeks  old  is  '*a  scant 
foot"  in  length.  And  all  this  occurs  after  he  has  told  us, in  his  1 872-1874 
report,  in  one  place  that  the  newly  born  pup  is  3  to  4  pounds  weight; 
in  another,  5  to  7^,  and  in  still  another,  6  to  7^.  Furthermore,  he  here 
tells  us  that  ^'no  fur  seal,  old  or  young,  when  resting  on  the  breeding 
grounds^  stretches  itself  out  at  fuU  length  on  the  rocks  or  earth  unless 
injured  m  the  lumbar  regions."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stretching 
out  at  full  length  is  a  favorite  position  for  healthy  animals.  Probably 
the  whole  difficulty  with  this  labored  explanation  of  Mr.  Elliott's  method 
of  computing  the  seals  of  1872-1874  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  pab- 
lished  until  1891  and,  doubtless,  not  written  until  1890  or  1891. 

Page  346 :  We  have  already  referred  to  the  shore  extension  of  Lagoon 
rookery  and  the  absence  of  any  explanation  regarding  it.  Though  tbe 
rookery,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  has  extended  itself  to  double  its 
original  length,  this  is  compensated  for  by  a  reduction  of  the  width  to 
12  feet  from  100.  In  this  way  a  reduction  from  37,000  seals  in  1872  to 
9,000  in  1890  is  obtained  for  this  rookery. 

Page  346:  In  connection  with  Mr.  Elliott's  discussion  of  Lukanin  and 
Kitovi  rookeries  in  his  1872-1874  report  we  have  called  attention  to 
the  strong  evidence  of  the  grossly  exaggerated  character  of  the  original 
estimates.  We  may  again  examine  those  of  1890.  We  have  for  these 
two  rookeries  in  this  year  a  total  of  100,000  "breeding  seals  and  young." 
He  calls  these  rookeries  the  "worst  wrecks  on  the  islands,^  because 
there  were  three  and  one-half  times  more  seals  there  in  1872  than  in 
1890,  overlooking  the  fact  that  his  total  figures  for  St.  Paul  show  a 
reduction  for  the  whole  island  to  one-fourth  the  population  in  1872. 
The  total  population  of  Lukanin  and  Kitovi  rookeries  for  1897  was  less 
than  20,000,  a  reduction  since  1890,  assuming  Mr.  Elliott's  figures,  to 
one-fifth.  We  do  not  believe  such  a  reduction  has  occurred,  but  these 
considerations  show  the  gross  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Elliott's  two  estimates. 

Page  353:  The  fact  here  stated  that  "  172  old  breeding  bulls"  had 
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been  ''scraped  up"  on  the  rookery  margius  by  the  native  drivers,  while 
pnt  to  another  use  by  Mr.  Elliott,  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  contention  that  the  rookeries  were  in  1890 
deficient  in  male  life  for  breeding  purposes.  One  who  has  seen  the 
herd  of  idle  bulls  during  the  past  two  seasons  lying  among  the  bache- 
lors or  between  the  bachelors  and  the  cows  on  this  rookery,  can  easily 
understand  that  in  1890,  as  at  the  present  time,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
idle  bulls  which  could  not  get  harems  on  account  of  the  dearth  of  cows. 
Page  354:  We  have  already  shown  the  falsity  of  this  statement  here 
repeated  that  ^<  since  that  time  (1857  or  1872)  up  to  1882,  beyond  a  few 
small  drives  made  early  in  June  for  food,  no  seals  in  considerable  num- 
bers had  been  drawn  from  the  hauling  grounds  of  Polovina,"  etc.  It  is 
worth  while  to  cite  a  few  figures  from  the  record  of  killings  (Murray's 
report,  1894,  Vol.  II,  p.  258).    The  following  is  the  record  for  Poioviua: 

1876 811         1879 3,650 

1877 2,849         1880 4,968 

1878 3,710         1881 a2,131 

Like  results  are  found  on  investigating  Zapadni,  or  Southwest  Bay, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  early  days.  Southwest  Point  here  and  elsewhere 
mentioned  was  never  a  breeding  ground  and  only  a  temporary  overflow 
hauling  ground.  It  is  still  the  favorite  hauling  ground  of  young  half 
bulls.  The  reference  here  to  Southwest  Point  is  plainly  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading,  as  in  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years  only  two  drives 
had  been  i^ade  from  this  hauling  ground.    These  occurred  in  1886. 

Page  357:  The  close  inspection  of  Sea  Lion  Rock  during  the  seasons 
of  1896  and  1897  gives  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  has  not  always 
been  a  breeding  ground  for  the  seals.  The  statements  regarding  its 
exposed  condition  and  the  wisdom  of  the  seals  in  avoiding  it  are  abun- 
dantly disproved  by  the  fact  that  they  breed  there  now,  the  rookery 
being  in  fact  nearly  as  large  as  Lagoon.  The  islet  is  not  unduly 
exposed  and  is  protected  from  the  north  and  westerly  storms  by  Beef 
Peninsula  itself.  The  truth  probably  is  that  Mr.  Elliott  failed  to  inspect 
the  rookery  in  1872.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  he  visited  it  in  1890.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  more  difficult  reason  for  the  occupation 
of  this  rock  as  a  breeding  ^ound  than  the  fact  of  its  suitability  for 
such  purposes  and  its  proximity  to  Reef  rookery. 

Page  359 :  Mr.  Elliott  here  says  that  ^^  the  scantinessof  the  St.  Oeorge 
rookeries  is  due  to  the  configuration  of  the  island  itself."  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  does  not  accord  well  with  Mr.  Elliott's  statements  that  when 
the  rookeries  were  teeming  with  seals  in  1872-1874  they  only  covered 
one-half  the  shore  space  they  occupied  in  1890,  after  being  reduced 
one-half. 

Page  361 :  Mr.  Elliott  attempts  to  account  for  this  absurd  increase  in 
the  shore  extension  of  the  St.  George  rookeries  by  the  theory  that  it  "  is 
due  to  that  rough  driving  of  the  sealing  gangs  along  the  rookery  margins 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  This  scraping  has  the  decided  effect 
of  forcing  the  outside  harems  lying  farthest  back  from  the  water,"  etc. 
He  continues  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  evil  effects  of  this  supposed 
result  of  an  imagined  cause  by  saying  that  when  storms  prevail  ^thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  pups  within  the  reach  of  the  surf  are 
destroyed."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Elliott's  generalizations. 
By  his  own  figures  Zapadni  rookery  had  in  1890  only  12,500  "bulls, 
cows,  and  pups." 

a  Two  other  drives  were  made  in  this  year,  but  were  combined  with  seals  from 
Lnkanin,  and  the  proportion  can  not  be  determined. 
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Page  362 :  In  a  note  to  this  page  Mr.  Elliott  g^ves  a  table  of  dii?c« 
for  the  year  1872  from  the  rookeries  of  St.  George.  In  view  of  what 
he  has  jast  said  of  the  severity  of  the  drives  in  causing  the  spreading 
out  of  Zapadui  and  East  rookeries,  we  may  extend  this  table  for  a  few 
years  subsequent  to  1882^  when  he  says  the  terrific  driving  that  haa 
done  sach  mischief  began,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be: 

Number  of  drive*,  SL  George  Island. 


Hauling  ground. 


Zapndiii  .... . 
Stiir'avn  Artel 

Nortli 

Ea8t 


1872. 

1882. 

1883. 

1 
1 

11 

None. 

4 

14 

17 

15 

16 

15 

11 

16 

19 

■ 

18 

II 

19 
I 

U 


If  we  carry  on  the  record  of  Zapadni,  we  find  the  following  result: 
1885,  6  drives;  1880,  7;  1887,  6,  etc.  Nothing  more  conclusive  of  the 
utter  folly  of  the  theory  of  the  scraping  of  the  rookeries  in  these  years 
could  be  needed.  No  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  the  drives 
occurred  in  1882,  and  in  subsequent  years  they  steadily  diminished. 
The  reduced  condition  of  the  rookery  made  it  not  worth  while  to  make 
drives. 

Page  366:  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  preceding  note  on 
Zapadni  rookery  to  appreciate  the  untruthfulness — one  might  almost 
say  malice — of  this  theory  of  the  ^'  raking  and  dinning  "  of  the  hauling 
grounds.  Any  reasonable  observer  should  have  been  staggered  at 
finding  in  1890  3,275  feet  of  rookery  front  for  a  rookery,  where  in  187:i- 
1874,  when  it  was  nearly  three  times  as  large,  according  to  his  own 
figures,  it  had  only  900  feet  of  shore  front.  But  to  Mr.  Elliott  the  fig- 
ures were  infallible,  if  not  reasonable.  If  we  complete  the  record  of 
drives  for  East  rookery,  begun  in  the  preceding. note,  we  find  that  in 
1885  there  were  but  0  drives;  in  1886,  8,  and  in  1887,  9. 

Page  370:  The  supposition  that  there  are  natural  enemies  which 
depend  upon  the  fur  seal  for  subsistence  and  whose  ravages  on  the 
herd  increase  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes  has  no  basis  in  knowledge. 
The  sharks  Mr.  Elliott  mentions  do  not  kill  fur  seals  or  any  otJier  large 
animals.  The  Great  Killer  devours  a  large  number  of  pups  about  the 
islands,  apparently  visiting  them  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall  on  its 
periods  of  migration,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  its  hunting  of  the 
fur  seals  is  more  than  an  incident.  It  certainly  does  not  depend  upon 
them  for  food.  The  only  important  natural  enemies  of  the  young  far 
seals  are  the  storms  of  winter  and  possibly  starvation  due  to  lack  of 
success  in  getting  food.  These  causes  act  only  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  herd.  No  reference  is  made  here  to  the  natural  causes  of  death 
through  Uncinaria  and  trampling,  of  which  Mr.  Elliott  knew  nothing. 

Page  371 :  The  purely  imaginative  estimate  here  given  of  the  amount 
of  food  eaten  by  the  fur  seals  has  no  value.  It  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  earlier  report  of  1872-1874,  from  which  it  is  here  quoted. 

It  is  difiicult  to  treat  with  patience  such  a  statement  as  the  one  here 
made — that  ^^  those  (males)  spared  from  the  club  annually  during  the 
past  twenty  years  were  rendered  useless  for  rookery  service  from  the 
immediate  or  subsequent  effect  of  severe  overland  driving  whenever 
they  lived  through  it."  It  is  impossible  to  harmonize  such  a  statement 
with  the  known  fact  that  hauling  grounds  continued  to  yield  100,00fl 
males  each  year  during  this  period  and  remained  properly  stocked  with 
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breediug  bulls.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  report  of  1872-1874,  reached  one 
valid  conclusion,  namely,  <<  that  no  danger  of  the  slightest  appreciable 
degree  of  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  on  the  seal  islands 
of  Alaska  exists  so  long  as  the  present  law  protecting  it  and  the  man- 
agement executing  it  continues."  This  is  the  only  conclusion  of  his 
earlier  work  which  he  calls  in  question,  and  to  its  undoing  his  whole 
report  of  1890  is  devoted.    It  is,  however,  perfectly  correct. 

Page  376:  It  is  worth  while  analyzing  the  prediction  here  made  that 
the  Pribilof  rookeries  will  be  in  "still  worse  condition  in  1891"  and  "for 
four  or  five  years  longer;"  that,  in  fact,  it  will  "take  seven  years  for 
the  fresh  young  blood  to  mature  and  come  upon  the  rookeries"  to  hold 
the  "demoralized  and  diminished  herds  in  check  on  their  downward 
grade."  His  claim  is  that  the  male  life  already  on  the  rookeries  is,  for 
purposes  of  "reproduction,  quite  lifeless,  almost  impotent,  wholly  so  in 
the  aggregate  of  cases,"  and  as  a  result  it  must  be  recruited  from  the 
birthrate  of  pups.  His  plan  of  doing  this  is  to  suspend  all  killing  of 
males  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  According  to  his  own  calculation, 
Mr.  Elliott  finds  12,500  bulls  on  the  rookeries  of  the  two  islands  for 
about  400,000  cows,  an  outside  estimate.  This  is  practically  the  pr% 
portion  which  now  exists  between  the  sexes,  when  there  are  double  the 
number  of  adult  bulls  struggling  for  places  on  the  breeding  grounds 
that  can  secure  harems.  According  to  Mr.  Elliott's  own  estimates,  of 
the  400,000  pups  born  in  181)0,  one-half,  or  200,000,  return  as  yearlings, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  yearlings  survive  to  the  age  of  3  years,  while 
the  losses  after  that  age  are  insignificant.  Of  the  150,000  animals  thus 
surviving  to  the  third  year,  one  half,  or  75,000,  would  be  males,  five 
times  the  number  needed  for  the  herd  of  breeding  cows  in  1890,  and  he 
would  have  this  number  multiplied  by  7,  producing  more  than  500,000 
bulls,  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  overstocking  of  the  rookeries  being 
their  preservation.  Such  a  horde  of  fighting  bulls  would  endanger  tlte 
existence  of  the  rookeries. 

Page  381:  Mr.  Elliott  gives  us  here,  in  parentheses,  his  estimate  of 
bulls  for  1890,  without  details  as  to  how  it  was  obtained.  The  total  is 
12,500.  We  may  infer  that  it  was  an  estimate,  and  in  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  his  investigations  have  been  carried  out  it  must  be  taken  as  a 
minimum.  There  are,  then,  12,500  bulls  for  400,000  cows:  1  bull  to 
about  33  cows,  or  just  the  proportion  which  holds  good  on  the  rookeries 
to-day,  when  only  one  half  of  the  able-bodied  adult  bulls  can  obtain 
harems.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Elliott  charges  that  these  bulls  are  impotent 
and  worthless.  The  history  of  subsequent  years  shows  plainly  enough 
that  this  was  not  true.  The  condition  of  the  rookeries  in  1896  and  1897 
shows  that  no  dangerous  disproportion  between  males  and  females 
existed  in  1890,  while  the  investigations  of  the  past  three  seasons  on 
south  rookery  of  Bering  Island  show  that  200  cows  to  1  bull  is  by  no 
means  an  impossible  relation. 

In  the  summary  of  explanations  here  given  (1)  may  be  passed  by  as 
answered  in  the  note  above.  If  Mr.  Elliott  found  an  average  of  15 
<!0ws  to  a  bull  in  1872,  making  the  necessary  allowance  for  absent 
females,  which  he  did  not  make,  the  real  average  was  30.  The  present 
average  is  the  same.  (2)  The  reputed  harem  of  "  50  to  even  100  females  " 
here  given  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Elliott's  own  figures,  which  are  12,500 
bulls  to  about  400,000  cows,  an  average  of  about  33.  (3)  This  state- 
ment is  amply  refuted  by  the  record  in  the  tabulated  killings,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Elliott  in  his  field  notes  (p.  481  and  following).  Not  all  the  kill- 
ings are  dealt  with,  but  in  those  recorded  we  find  1,175  half  bulls 
rejected.    As  this  class  of  animals  hang  about  the  rear  of  the  rookeries 
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in  larger  nnmbers  than  on  the  hauling  grounds,  this  does  not  represent 
a  tithe  of  the  reserve  of  young  males  present  in  1S90.  Double  the  num- 
ber here  recorded  would  be  ample.  (4)  This  statement  has  absolutely 
no  point.  (5)  The  coupling  of  land  with  sea  killing,  as  a  canse  of 
decline,  is  a  logical  outcome  of  this  report.  It  is,  however,  a  falsehood 
pure  and  simple  to  assert  that  laud  killing  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
decline.  Sea  killing,  and  this  alone,  in  its  killing  of  gravid  and  nurs- 
ing females  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  their  offspring,  has 
brought  about  the  depleted  condition  of  the  herd. 

Page  389 :  There  is  one  large  class  of  statements  in  this  report  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  deliberate  misrepreseutations  made  for  effect  and 
which  can  not  be  Ailly  treated  without  going  into  too  great  detail.  One 
example  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  many  of  these  statements 
which  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  Mr.  Elliott  here  says :  ^^As 
for  Little  Easterui  not  a  single  drive  has  been  made  from  there  this 
year.  At  no  time  was  there  more  than  12  to  15  holluschickie  upon  its 
grassy  borders  last  July  and  August."  By  reference  to  the  table  of 
daily  killings  (Vol.  II, Murray, p.  258,  x),  already  many  times  alluded 
to,  we  find  that  in  the  whole  time  since  the  islands  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  not  a  single  drive  is  recorded  from  this 
rookery  except  in  the  years  1883  and  1884,  when  three  times  each  bach- 
elors from  this  little  -ookery  were  included  in  drives  from  East  rookery. 
The  bachelors  from  Little  East  rookery  naturally  haul  up  with  those 
irom  East  rookery  in  accordance  with  the  instinct  of  the  fur  seal  to  go 
where  the  crowd  is. 

Page  390:  Another  example  of  what  can  not  be  considered  as  other 
than  wiUflil  misrepresentation  is  found  in  this  record  of  field  notes  for 
Zoltoi.  On  the  very  19th  of  July  when  he  says  that  there  is  "not  a 
single  holluschickie  on  Zoltoi  sands"  and  "not  one  has  hauled  there 
thus  far  this  season,"  his  own  record  of  the  killings  for  the  year  given 
on  page  533  of  this  report  shows  that  a  drive  was  made  from  this  had- 
ing ground  that  very  day,  and  that  a  previous  drive  was  made  on 
June  24.    Further  comment  is  not  necessary. 

Page  392 :  Mr.  Elliott  here  records,  under  date  of  Jul^  18,  that  of  a 
drive  of  1,192  seals,  115  were  "all  over  six  years,"  besides  a  certain 
number  of  "bitten  4-yearolds  and  a  few  5year-old  wigs."  It  is  true 
that  these  are  called  "  somnolent,  apathetic,  worthless  buUs,"  but  this 
is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  fact  remains  that  they  were  bulls 
of  breeding  age  and  that  they  were  superfluous  or  they  would  not  have 
been  in  the  drive.  That  Polovina  rookery  waa  fringed  with  idle  bulls 
in  1890  as  at  the  present  time  is  abundantly  shown  by  this  and  by  Mr. 
Elliott's  earlier  statement,  under  date  of  June  25,  that  a  large  number 
of  unoccupied  bulls  were  sleeping  on  the  sands  of  Polovina. 

Page  396:  The  picture  here  drawn  of  the  terrible  effect  of  driving  on 
the  cows  is  very  forcible  and  graphic.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that 
cows  were  never  driven.  It,  therefore,  has  no  relevancy.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  way  in  which  the  bachelors  were  watched  for  and 
hustled  off  to  the  killing  field  before  they  had  "  become  even  acquainted 
with  terra  firma"  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  By  reference  to  the 
recorded  killings  given  on  page  532  of  this  report  we  find,  for  example, 
that  Eeef  rookery  was  driven  on  the  6th  of  «fune:  it  rested  until  the 
11th;  was  driven  again  on  the  16th;  again  on  the  20th;  still  again  on 
the  24th,  on  the  28th,  and  on  July  1, 5, 10, 14,  and  19.  If  we  contrast 
this  sort  of  driving  with  that  of  1873,  for  example,  we  find  Beef  driven 
on  June  3, 6, 11, 16, 26,  etc. ;  in  1874  it  was  driven  on  June  3, 8, 11, 15, 
26,  etc.    Wherever  any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  is  tried  by  the 
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records  it  is  found  wanting.  There  was  no  feverish  haste  and  undue 
increase  of  the  driving  in  1890.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  of 
driving  done  is,  and  has  been,  largely  regulated  by  the  ability  of  the 
men  to  handle  the  work. 

Page  407 :  We  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  weight 
of  the  fur-seal  pup  again.  But  this  matter  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Elliott  handles  his  facts  and  figures.  Here  the  pup  is  0 
to  7^  pounds  in  weight,  and  12  to  14  inches  long.  On  page  336  of  this 
report  the  weight  is  given  at  10  to  11  pounds.  The  remark  here  made 
that  a  single  male  and  female  of  this  class  was  handled,  explains  the 
inadequacy  of  Mr.  Elliott's  ideal  of  the  fur-seal  pup  at  birth,  but  does 
not  excuse  it. 

Page  458:  Mr.  Elliott  here  asks  again  a  question  he  has  many  times 
raised:  ''  Where  is  the  new  blood  which  must  take  the  place  of  the  old 
and  enfeebled  sires  before  us,  already  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  hour  on  every  side  and  ahead  of  usf  "  We  may  refer  Mr.  Elliott  to 
his  own  figures,  to  be  found  in  his  field  notes  (p.  481  and  following), 
where  he  records  the  turning  back  of  1,175  young  half  bulls.  He  tells 
us  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  drive  off  the  bachelors  from 
Zapadni  Head,  Otter  Island,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock  in  1890,  as  had  been 
done  in  1889.  As  these  places  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  half  bulls, 
and  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  angle  and  turn  of  the  breeding 
grounds,  we  may  infer  that  there  was  no  scarcity  of  them.  That  the 
rookeries  to-day  contain  fully  10,000  able-bodied  bulls  at  least  7  years 
of  age,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  matter. 

Page  481 :  At  the  foot  of  this  page  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
tabulations,  already  referred  to,  showing  in  detail  the  number  of  pods 
handled  on  the  killing  ground,  the  animals  killed,  and  the  rejected  half 
bulls.  The  footing  up  of  the  number  of  half  bulls  rejected  gives  a  total 
of  1,175,  and  only  a  part  of  the  drives  of  the  season  are  recorded. 

Page  482:  It  is  difficult  after  reading  the  paragraph  on  this  page,  of 
which  the  following  sentence  is  the  beginning,  without  wondering 
what  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  talking  about  in  his  bitter  arraignment  of 
the  process  of  driving: 

'<  I  should  remark  that  the  driving  of  the  seals  has  been  very  carefully 
done,  no  extra  rushing  and  smothering  of  the  herd,  as  was  frequently 
done  in  1872."  One  instinctively  contrasts  this  with  the  statement 
made  on  page  484:  ^<  Even  if  they  do  manage  to  endure  (some  of  them, 
not  many)  all  of  this  intense  physical  suffering,  exhaustion,  straining 
of  tendons,  congestions  of  lungs  and  brains,  and  heart  suffusions,"  etc. 
The  contrast  which  Mr.  Elliott  has  drawn  between  the  driving  of  1890 
and  1872  shows  two  things  very  clearly:  first,  that  in  his  18^  report, 
except  in  this  instance,  he  has  grossly  misrepresented  thekind  of  driving 
done,  and  second^  that  in  his  1872  report  he  intentionally  suppressed 
damaging  evidence  against  the  methods  of  driving  then  employed.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  ^<  dropping  of  exhausted  seals 
along  the  road  in  1872-1874"  is  an  exaggeration  of  such  accidents  as 
must  occur  in  the  handling  of  the  drives  when  the  weather  becomes 
suddenly  unfavorable.  Such  accidents  have  always  occurred  and  must 
occur.    But  they  are  few. 

Page  483:  In  view  of  the  repeated  claims  of  dearth  of  young  bulls 
and  breeding  bulls  we  can  not  refrain  from  again  calling  attention  to 
Mr.  Elliott^s  own  refutation  of  this  claim.  Here  he  states  that  <^  an 
enormous  number  of  5  and  6  year  old  bulls  were  in  it  (the  drive)  for 
the  whole  number  driven."  Again  a  '<  large  number  of  somnolent, 
apathetic  buUs"  are  stretched  out  on  Polovina  sands.     They  were 
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doubtless  tmly  sleeping  and  apathetic  balls.  They  had  probablj 
fongbt  for  a  place  on  the  breeding  grounds,  and  finding  that  their 
chances  of  getting  harelns  were  scanty,  they  had  withdrawn  to  the 
sand  beaches  and  were  taking  life  easy.  Mr.  Elliott  repeatedly  asserts 
that  these  bulls  were  impotent  and  invirile,  but  as  he  records  no  dis- 
sections or  other  examinations  designed  to  show  this  we  are  not  under 
obligation  to  accept  the  mere  statement.  In  like  manner  the  terrible 
effects  charged  against  driving  are  not  substantiated  by  a  single  dis- 
section, the  only  means  of  demonstrating  such  effects. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Elliott  is  surprised 
at  the  failure  of  his  own  theory  that  the  driving  killed  practically 
every  seal  driven  and  rejected.  He  is  watching  the  released  seals 
return  to  the  water  from  the  killing  ground  and  says:  ^^To  my  surprise 
most  of  these  seals  headed  directly  back  for  Polovina,  jumping  in  rapid 
dolphin  leaps  and  swimming  rapidly."  Again  he  recounts  how  he 
*' saw  three  released  seals  sporting  in  the  village  lake.  •  •  •  They 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  happy*,"  etc.  The  following  day  he  fonnd  a  seal 
dead  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon.  He  remarks  that  the  seal  had  died 
"last  night  from  the  strain  or  effect  of  that  drive  overland  from  Tolstoi 
or  English  Bay."  We  have,  however,  no  record  of  the  autopsy  by 
which  this  verdict  was  established,  and  this  is  the  only  dead  seal  which 
Mr.  Elliott  has  cited  to  supiK)rt  his  theory  of  the  great  evil  effects  of 
overdriving. 

Pages  492,  493 :  On  these  and  Subsequent  pages  Mr.  Elliott  has  given 
a  set  of  statistics  regarding  the  drives,  which  show  plainly  a  fact  that 
he  evidently  overlooked — namely,  that  the  great  deficiency  in  bache- 
lors was  confined  to  those  of  killable  age.  He  states  that  of  4,001  ani- 
mals driven,  92  per  cent  were  turned  away;  of  4,323  driven,  90^  p«r 
cent  were  turned  away;  again,  of  1,866  driven^?  per  cent  rejected; 
of  1.929  driven,  88  per  cent  were  rejected,  etc.  He  notes  that  the  bulk 
of  tnose  rejected  were  yearlings.  The  dearth  of  bachelors  was  there- 
fore not  due  to  deficiency  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  previous  year.  Abun- 
dance of  the  yearlings  answered  for  that.  1  he  deficiency  in  older  bache- 
lors is  very  simply  explained  by  the  known  anticipation  in  1889  of  the 
quota  of  1890  by  killing  its  seals  in  advance  Had  there  been  no  year- 
lings in  1890  Mr.  Elliott's  theory  of  "impotent"  and  "in virile"  bulls 
might  have  had  some  foundation  to  rest  upon,  but  it  is  made  in  the 
face  of  the  plainest  evidence  against  the  theory. 

Page  601 :  Here,  again,  under  date  of  July  19,  we  have  one  of  that 
class  of  statements  which  are  all  too  common  in  this  report,  and  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  excuse.  Mr.  Elliott  states:  "  Not  a  single 
young  male  seal  on  Zoltoi  sands  this  morning  (4.30  a.  m.);  not  one  has 
hauled  there  thus  far  this  season."  By  turning  to  page  533  of  this 
report  we  find  that  a  drive  was  made  from  Zoltoi  that  very  morning, 
and  that  a  previous  drive  had  been  made  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Page  504:  Mr.  Elliott  writes  in  his  field  notes,  under  date  of  August 
9,  as  follows :  "  That  southwest  gale  of  the  30th  and  31st  of  July,  which 
1  experienced  and  followed  so  closely  on  St.  George,  seems  to  have 
destroyed  a  great  many  pups  over  here  on  Garbotch  sea  margin.  There 
are  17  dead  pups  lying  half  buried  in  the  sands  of  Zoltoi  right  before 
and  under  my  eyes."  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  observations  on 
which  Mr.  Elliott  establishes  his  conclusions.  This  same  phenomenon 
of  dead  pups  was  noted  by  us  in  1896  and  1897.  There  were  33  bodies 
on  Zoltoi  in  the  former  year.  On  Tolstoi  sand  beach  230  were  counted 
and  many  others  on  the  sand  beaches  of  Northeast  Point,  Polovina  and 
Zapadni.    They  appeared  after  the  first  unusually  high  surf.    Inspec- 
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tion  showed  that  they  were  rotten  and  had  been  long  dead.  The  simple 
explanation  of  their  presence  on  the  sand  beaches  was  that  the  surf 
had  washed  them  from  the  neighboring  rookeries  and  deposited  them 
there.  This  note,  made  the  basis  of  an  incorrect  conclusion  by  Mr. 
Elliott  is,  however,  important  at  the  present  time,  because  it  shows  that 
then,  as  now,  there  existed  the  same  natural  mortality  among  young 
pups,  due  to  trampling  and  Uncinaria.  Of  this  Mr.  Elliott  was  not 
aware;  and  instead  of  seeking  by  examination  to  establish  the  cause  of 
death  he  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  surf  had  killed  them. 

CONCLUSKiN. 

In  concluding  this  examination  of  Mr.  Elliott's  report  for  1890  we 
must  again  express  our  regret  that  it  was  ever  written  or  printed.  It 
adds  absolutely  no  knowledge  to  the  subject,  while  it  is  the  source  of 
needless  error  and  confusion.  It  is  wholly  lacking  both  in  the  methods 
and  spirit  of  scientific  investigation.  Mr.  Elliott  evidently  entered 
upon  his  work  with  a  preconceived  theory,  and  bent  his  energies  to 
the  establishment  of  this  theory.  The  theory — the  injurious  effects  of 
driving  upon  the  males — he  tells  us  he  substituted  for  the  theory  of 
the  destruction  of  females  by  pelagic  sealing,  because  he  believed  the 
latter  to  be  inadequate  to  account  for  the  decline  in  the  herd. 

The  only  reasonable  place  in  which  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  decline 
was  the  breeding  herd  itself.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  investigations  of  1890, 
except  for  repeating  in  a  perfunctory  manner  his  erroneous  survey  and 
estimate  of  1872-1874,  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  breeding  seals. 
He  sought  the  cause  of  decline  in  the  bachelor  herd.  He  found  the 
bachelors  greatly  reduced  in  number.  He  asserted  that  they  were  being 
driven  to  death,  and  that  none  were  left  to  replenish  the  failing  stock 
of  breeding  males.  He  asserted  that  those  of  the  latter  class  to  be 
found  on  the  rookeries  were  impotent,  their  virility  having  been  destroyed 
by  previous  driving. 

His  own  figures  and  observations,  however,  show  that  these  asser- 
tions were  without  foundation.  He  records  a  proportionately  adequate 
rejection  of  half  bulls  from  the  killing  fields.  By  his  own  estimates 
there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  bulls  on  the  breeding  grounds  and  a 
surplus  of  reserve  male  life  which  was  not  called  upon.  It  is  true  that 
he  holds  this  male  life  to  be  impotent  and  worthless,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  recorded  dissection  or  examination  to  prove  the  assertion.  Nor 
does  he  record  a  single  dissection  to  substantiate  the  injurious  effects  of 
driving  upon  the  young  males  which  he  so  loudly  denounces.  But  one 
instance  of  death  from  driving  is  recorded  by  him,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  autopsy  examination  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  cause  of 
death  assigned. 

Mr.  Elliott  in  1890  reiterated  all  his  mistakes  of  1872-1874,  without 
correcting  a  single  one.  He  treated  his  earlier  work  as  infallible,  except 
in  the  one  all-important  generalization  in  which  it  was  correct.  He  was 
in  1874  unable  to  locate  the  2-year-old  cows.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  renewal  of  the  search  for  them,  and  they  are  again  wrongly  assigned 
to  a  period  when  they  are  not  present  at  all.  He  again  failed  to  appre 
ciate  the  relation  between  the  cows  present  at  the  height  ot  the  season 
and  the  actual  number  belonging  to  the  herd;  at  the  time  when  his 
census  was  made  not  more  than  half  of  them  being  present.  He  did 
not  discover  the  presence  of  the  destructive  agency  Uncinaria  as  a 
cause  of  the  death  of  pups,  though  he  records  information  which  shows 
that  it  was  at  work  before  his  eyes.    He  credited  pelagic  sealing  with 
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the  importance  of  a  second  place  in  the  destrnction  of  the  herd,  but  made 
uo  investigation  of  its  methods  or  results. 

The  most  important  piece  of  work  which  Mr.  Elliott^  or  anyone  dse 
in  studying  the  seals,  has  had  to  do  is  the  making  of  a  census  of  the 
breeding  herd.  That  his  estimate  of  1872-1874  is  inaccurate  and  more 
than  twice  too  great  finds  some  excuse  in  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
then  involved.  But  no  such  excuse  exists  for  his  work  of  1890.  The 
herd  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  parts  of  it  at  least  were  within  the 
reach  of  exact  enumeration.  ^Notwithstanding,  his  survey  and  estimate 
of  1890  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  earlier  one. 

Mr.  Elliott  in  1890  did,  however,  reconsider  one  conclusion  reached  in 
1872-1874.  He  found  at  the  latter  date  that  no  injurious  effects  resulted 
from  the  method  of  land  killing.  This  was  an  important  conclusion 
and  absolutely  true,  but  its  withdrawal  in  1890  was  necessary  to  dou 
the  way  for  his  theory  of  overdriving  and  to  further  his  purpose  of 
securing  the  canceling  of  the  agreement  with  the  present  lessees  of  the 
islands. 

Two  causes  of  decline  are  stated  by  Mr.  Elliott — one  of  them,  the 
injurious  eflects  of  land  killing,  is  elaborated  at  great  length ;  the  other, 
the  injurious  effects  of  killing  at  sea,  is  barely  mentioned.  The  first  is 
wholly  imaginary;  the  second  valid,  but  made  insignificant  by  his 
manner  of  treatment. 

His  proposed  remedies  follow  the  order  of  the  causes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  He  would  have  land  killing  suspended  for  seven 
years  and  sea  killing  restrict4*d.  His  plan  would  have  provided  for  a 
supply  of  bnlls  fully  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  necessary,  first,  and 
afterwards,  for  the  restriction  of  the  slaughter  of  the  females  they  were 
to  serve.  The  first  part  of  the  plan,  wholly  useless  and  unnecessary,  it 
was  within  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out.  The  second 
part  was  at  best  a  possibility,  to  be  insured  only  by  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  were  the  motives  which  prompted  sneh 
work.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  its 
methods  and  results  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
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